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ADVERTISEMENT TO THIRD EDITION. 


The origin of the present work dates back to the years 
1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855, when portions of it appeared 
in the “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia,” edited by J. R, Logan of Penang (vols. vi., vii., 
Tiii., and ix.). The first complete edition was printed 
at Rangoon in Barmah in 1858, and a second, much 
enlarged, at the same place in 1866. 

Very few copies of either of these editions reached 
Europe, and both are entuA^ qu^^itkprint. The present 
third edition — a faithfjfy^^nnt'Vir^he second — issued, 
with Bishop Bigandetn^ianotion, ^r the benefit of 
European and Americaijn^ht^larB m^S'eaders, will, there- 
fore, it is hoped, be gladl^B^bSj^' 

Buddhism and Gautama, the 'faith and its founder, 
whose followers are between four and five hundred mil- 
lions of the human race, were comparatively unknown in 
Europe but a generation ago, and yet this great faith had 
continued for four and twenty centuries to spread over 
the vast lands of the East, taking deep and enduring root 
in all, Stmx Bhotan, Nepanl, and Ceylon, ovet 
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India to China Proper, Mongolia, Mantchooria, Tibetj JpP lj 
Japan. ' 

Buddhism, as it is found in Burmah, has a pajjtiWb^ 
claim to the attention of a diligent and attentive ohMC«ri^. ' 
We there have that religious creed or system as pure, 
from adulteration as it can be after a lapse of so many 
centuries. Philosophy never flourished in Burmah, and, 
therefore, never modified the religious systems of the 
country. Hinduism never exercised any influence on 
the banks of the Irrawaddy. Chinese and Burmese have 
often met on battlefields, but the influence of the Middle 


Kingdom has never established itself in Burmah. In 
other words, Chinese Buddhism has never been able 


to penetrate into the customs and manners of the people, 
and has not attempted to communicate its own religion 
to its southern neighbours. It would seem that the true 
form of Buddhism is to be found in Burmah, and that a 


knowledge of that system can only be arrived at by the 
study of the religious books of Burmah, and by attentively 
observing the religious practices and ceremonies of the 
people. This is what Bishop Bigandet has endeavoured to 
do throughout his work. 

Mr. Alabaster, the author of a very po2mlar work 
on Siamese Buddhism, testifies to the great value of 
the Bishop’s work, which, he remarks, is in one sense 


complete, for whereas the Siamese manuscript concludes 
with the attainment of omniscience, the Bishop had 
materials which enabled him to continue the story to 
the death of Nirwana (Neibban in the Burmese Pali 
form). He m^ht have added that the work modestly 
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entitled “Life of Gandama” is a complete ezpositioa 
of tile great system of Eastern Asia. The metaphysical 
part, which is the very essence of the system, has received 
a due consideration, and the body of religions has been 
fully described. Moreover, the foot-notes help the ordi- 
nary reader in understanding clearly the text of the 
Legend. 

Professor Albrecht Weber speaks also of the Bishop’s 
work in terms of high commendation (see “ Literarisches 
Centralblatt,” 1870, No. 29, reprinted in “Indische 
Streifen,” vol. iii.), whilst a still further testimony is 
accorded to its importance in the recent appearance of 
a French translation by Lieutenant Victor Gauvain. 


Lo2<Du^, Dtcember 1879. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Whether Buddhism be viewed in its extent and diffu-' 
sion, or in the complex nature of its doctrines, it claims 
the serious attention of every inquiring mind. 

In our own days it is, under different forms, the creed 
prevailing in Nepaul, Thibet, Mongolia, Corea, China, the 
Japanese Archipelago, Anam, Cambodia, Siam, the Shan 
States, Burmah, Arracan, and Ceylon. Its sway extends 
over nearly one-fourth of the human race. 

Though based upon capital and revolting errors, Bud- 
dhism teaches a surprising number of the finest precepts 
and purest moral truths. From the abyss of its almost 
unfathomable darkness it sends forth rays of the brightest 
hue. 

To the reflecting mind, the study of this religious 
system becomes the study of the history of one of the 
greatest religious enterprises that has ever been under- 
taken to elevate our nature above its low level, by up- 
rooting the passions of the heart and dispelling the errors 
of the mind. A serious observer sees at a glance the 
dark and humiliating picture of the sad and barren 
results of the greatest and mightiest efforis of human 
wisdom, in its endeavours to find out the real cause of 
all human miseries, and to provide the remedies to cure 
the moral distempers to which our nature is subject. 
The fact of man’s wretched and fallen condition was 
clearly perceived by the Buddhist philosopher, but he 

ix 
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failed in his attempts to help man out of the difficulties 
which encompass him in all directions, and to bring him 
back to the path of truth and salvation. The efforts 
begun on the banks of the Ganges at an early period, 
and carried on with the greatest ardour and perseverance, 
have proved as abortive as those made at a later period 
throughout Greece and Italy by the greatest and brightest 
geiik^s of antiquity. What a grand and irresistible 
demonstration both of the absolute inability of man to 
rescue from evil and attain good, and of the indispensable 
necessity of divine interference to help him in accom- 
plishing that twofold achievement ! 

It may be said in favour of Buddhism, that no philo- 
sophico-religious system has ever upheld, to an equal 
degree, the notions of a saviour and deliverer, and of 
the necessity of his mission for procuring the salvation, 
in a Buddhist sense, of man. The rble of Buddha, from 
beginning to end, is that of a deliverer, who preaches a 
law designed to secure to man deliverance from all the 
miseries under which he is labouring. But by an inex- 
plicable and deplorable eccentricity, the pretended saviour, 
after having taught man the way to dehver himself from 
the tyranny of his passions, only leads him, after all, into 
the bottomless gulf of total annihilation. 

Buddhism, such as we find it in Burmah, appears to 
have retained, to a great extent, its original character and 
primitive genuineness, exhibiting, as it does, the most 
correct forms and features of that Protean creed. At 
the epoch the Burmans left the northern valleys and 
settled in the country they now inhabit, they were a 
half-civiliscd Mongolian tribi', with no kind of worship, 
except a sort of geniolatry, much similiar to what we 
see now existing among the various tribes bordering on 
Burmah. They were in the same condition when the 
first Buddhist missionaries arrived among them. De- 
posited in this almost virginal soil, the seed of Buddhism 
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grew np freely without encountering any obstacle to 
check its growth. 

Philosophy, which, in its too often erratic rambles in 
search of truth, changes, corrects, improves, destrc^, and, 
in numberless ways, modifies all that it meets, never 
flourished in these parts; and, therefore, did not work 
on the religious institutions, which accordingly have re- 
mained up to this day nearly the same as they were 
when first imported into Burmah. The free discussion of 
religious and moral subjects, which constituted the very 
life of the Indian schools, and begat so many various, 
incoherent, and contradictory opinions on the most essen- 
tial points of religion and philosophy, is the sign of an 
advanced state of civilisation, such as does not appear to 
have ever existed on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 

Owing to its geographical position, and perhaps, also, 
to political causes, Burmah has ever remained out of the 
reach of Hindu influence, which in Nepaul has coloured 
Buddhism with Hindu myths, and habited it in gross 
forms of idolatry. In China, where there already sub- 
sisted at the time of the arrival of the preachers of the new 
doctrine the worship of heroes and ancestors. Buddhism, 
like an immense parasitic plant, extended itself all over 
the institutions which it covered rather than destroyed, 
allowing the ancient forms to subsist under the disguise 
it afforded them. But such was not the state of Burmah 
when visited by the first heralds of Buddhism. 

The epoch of the introduction of Buddhism in Burmah 
has hitherto been a matter of conjecture. According to 
Burmese annals, Buudha-gautha, at the end of the fourth 
century of our era, brought from Ceylon a copy of the 
scriptures, and did for Burmah what Pa-Hian, the Chinese 
pilgrim, accomplished a few years afterwards in India 
and Ceylon for the benefit of his country. But Bnrmans 
maintain that they were followers, of Buddha long before 
that epoch. If an inference may be drawn from analogy, 
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it is probable that they are right in their assertion. 
China is fully as far from the ancient seat of Buddhism as 
Burmah. Yet it appears from the Chinese annals that 
the doctrines of the Indian philosopher were already pro- 
pagated in some parts of that empire in the middle of the 
first century of our era and probably at an earlier date. 
There is no improbability in concluding that, at least at 
the same time. Buddhist missionaries had penetrated into 
this country to propagati* their tenets. According to 
Buddhistic annals, it was after the holding of the 3d 
Council, 236 after Candama’s death, 207 B.o . that two 
missionaries cairied religion to Tliaton, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen between the months of the Tsitang 
and Salween rivers, and established Buddhism in Pegu. 
Be that as it may, we know, from the magnificent Buddhist 
monuments of Pagan, thatth,at religion had reached, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, a degree of splendour that 
has never since been equalled 

The Buddhist scriptures are divided into throe great 
parts, the Thoots or instructions, tlie Wini or discipline, 
and the Abidama or metaphysics Agreeably to this 
division, the matter of the following pages is arranged 
under three heads. The Life of Buddha, with some por- 
tions of his preaching, will convey notions of his principal 
teachings and doctrines It is accompanied with copious 
annotations intended to ex]ilain the text, and to convey 
detailed notices of the system of Buddhism in general, 
and particularly as it is found existing 111 Burmah. We 
have added a feiv small dzats, or accounts of some of the 
former existences of (Jamhima, .and the summary of two 
large ones. 

In the Notice on the Plioiigyies will be found the 
chief points of discipline fully explained and developed. 
We have endeavoured to render as complete as possible 
the account of the Buddhist liohgious, or Phongyies. It is 
an exposition and practical illustration of the highest 
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results that can be obtained under the influence of the 
doctrines of the Indian philosopher. 

In the Ways to Neibban an attempt has been made to 
set forth and unfold the chief points of metaphysics upon 
which hinges the whole religious system. We confess 
that the summary of metaphysics is rather concise. We 
were reluctant to proceed too far in this subject, which, 
to the generality of readers, is an uninviting one. 

A suggestion from Captain H. Hopkinson, Commissioner 
of the Martaban and Tenasserim Provinces, has induced 
us to add a few remarks on the names and situations of 
the principal towns and countries mentioned in the 
Legend, with the view of identifying them with modern 
sites and places. 

It IS hardly necessary to state here that the writer, 
when he undertook this work, had no other object in view 
than that of merely expounding the religious system of 
Buddhism as it is, explaining its doctrines and practices as 
correctly as i1, was in his power to do, regardless of their 
merits and demerits. His information has been derived 
from the ])erii.sal of the religious books of the Bnrmans, 
and from frequent conversations on religion, during several 
years, with the best iiifonned among the laity and the 
religious whom he has had the chance of meeting. 

The surest way perhaps of coming to at least an exact 
and accurate knowledge of the history and doctrines of 
Buddhism would be to give a translation of the Legends 
of Buddha, such as they are to be met with in all countries 
where Buddhi.siii lias established its sway, and to accom- 
pany these translations with an exposition of the various 
doctrinal points, such as they are held, understood, and 
believed by these various nations. This has already been 
done by eminent Orientalists, on Thibetan, Sanscrit, Cin- 
galese, and Chinese originals. A similar work, executed 
by competent persons among the Shans, Siamese, Cam- 
bodians, and Cochin Chinese, would considerably help the 
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savans in Europe, who have assumed the difficult task of 
expounding the Buddhist system in its complex and multi- 
farious forms, to give a full, general, and comprehensive 
view of that great religious creed with all its variations. 

The best way to undermine the foundations of a false 
creed s d successfully attack it, is to lay it open to the 
eyes of all and exhibit it as it really is. Error never 
retains its hold over the mind except under the mask of 
truth which it contrives to assume. When deprived of the 
mask that has covered its emptiness and unreality, it 
vanishes away as a phantom and an illusion. 

We are happy in having an opportunity of returning 
publicly our thanks to the worthy Commissioner of Pegu, 
Major A. P. Phayre, for his kind exertions in furthering 
the publication of this work Not only is he an eminent 
Oriental scholar, and profoundly versed in all that has 
reference to Buddhism, But his great delight is to encourage 
every effort that tends to unfold and explain a creed 
which, despite all that has been written about it in the 
several countries where it flourishes, still contains many 
mysteries in the parts relating to its history and doctrines 
that require clearing up 

We have, with a deeply-felt distrust of our poor 
abilities, taken the best portion out of our limited stock 
of information concerning the Buddhist system as it exists 
in these parts, and, with a willing heart, presented it to 
the public. We hope that our example may induce 
others, whose stores of knowledge on this subject are 
fuller and richer than ours, to act in a similar spirit in 
aid of the prosecution of a great object, viz., the acqui- 
sition of a correct knowledge of the religion of nearly 
300,000,000 of our fellow-men. 


Rangoon, October 1858 . 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The First Edition of the life of Gaudama being out of 
print for the last five or six years, we have, at the request 
of several highly esteemed persons, come to the determina- 
tion of publishing a second and much-enlarged edition of 
the same Work. In carrymg on the plan of improvement 
which we bad in contemplation, we have been favoured by 
a happy circumstance. We have, after much labour, found 
and procured, in the Burmese capital, a very rare palm- 
leaf manuscript, the contents of which have supplied us 
with copies and interesting details respecting the sayings 
and doings of Gaudama. 

The book is known under the Pali name of Tatha-gatha- 
oudana, the meaning of which is Joyful Utterance, or 
Praises, of the Tatha-gatha. The latter expression is one 
of the many titles given to Gaudama : it means, he who 
has come like all his predecessors. In the opinion of 
Buddhists, the Buddhas who appear throughout the dura- 
tion of a world, or in the various series of succeeding 
worlds, have all the same mission to accomplish ; they are 
gifted with the same perfect science, and are filled with 
similar feelings of compassion for and benevolence to- 
wards all beings. Hence the denomination which is fitly 
given to Gaudama, the last of them. 

In the course of the Work will be found some particuhu's 
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concerning the anthor of the manuscript referred to, 
and the place where it was composed. We have only to 
state here that we have gathered tlierefrom much informa- 
tion on the condition of Gaiidama, previous to his last 
existence, on the origin of the Kapilawot country, where 
he was born, and on tlie kings he lias descended from. 
We have also met with many new details on the great in- 
tellectual working of Gaudama’s mind, during the forty- 
nine days he spent in meditation around the Bodi-tree, 
particularly on the imporlant tJieory of the twelve Nidauas, 
or causes and effects, which, with the four sublime truths, 
constitutes the very essence of the system. We have also 
found many important iiarticulars concerning the where- 
abouts of Oandama during the first twenty years of his 
public life, and the conversions he effected whilst engaged 
in the work of an itinerant preacher Here, too, we have 
gleaned and selected a few of the instructions he delivered 
to the people that crowded about him. The story of 
Dewadat is narrated at great length. We have carefully 
written down what is said of the three Assemblies, or 
Councils, held at Radzagio, Wethalie, and I’atahputra, and 
what IS mentioned of the kings who reigned in Magatha, 
from Adzatathat to Dammathoka, We have mentioned 
the great fact of tJie spread of Buddhism beyond the 
boundaries of Magatha after the holding of the third 
Council, taking care to relate what wo have found stated 
concerning its diffusion in Pegu and Bumiah, 

Numerous notes have been added to those of the First 
Edition, for the pnqiose of elucidating and explaining, as 
far as we are able, the jinnciples of Buddhism and what- 
ever is connected with that religdous system. 

Rangoon, May 1866. 
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LEGEND OF THE BURMESE BUDDHA 


CALLFD 

GAUDAMA. 


(CHAPTER I. 


Tm'ocaUon of the thirmese translator — Slow but steady p ogress of Pkra- 
laoiti; towards the liuddkasktp — Promise made to Atm by the Buddha 
Di ipvtlara — Oiigtii and beginning of the Kapilawot country and of its 
Piiliis — Birth of Thoodaudana — Hts matnage with the Princess 
Maia — Rumour of the coming birth of a Buddha — Phralaong tn the 
seat of Nat\ — Dnatit of Mata — Conception of Phralaong — Wonders 
attending that event 

I \DOUE ^ Buddha who has gloriously emerged from the 
bottomless whiilpool of endless existences, who has extin- 
guished the burning fire of anger and other passions, who 


1 All Huddhistic cnmpositions arc 
invariably prefaced with one of the 
following formulas of vNoiship, always 
used by writers on religious subjects 
1 he one n lates to Buddha alone, and 
the other to the three most excellent 
things, ever de&eiving the highest 
veneration T he hrst . always written 
in Pall, beginning with the word:* 
Naman tassa^ may be translated as 
follows 1 adore thee, or rather ado- 
ration to, the blessed, perfect, and 
most intelhgi nt Here are proposed 
to the faith, admiration, and veneia- 
tion of a true Buddhist, the three 
great characteristics of the founder 
of hts religion, his goodness and bene- 
volence, his supreme perfection, and 
his boundless knowledge They form 
the essential qualifications of a being 
VOL. I. 


who has assumed to himself the task 
of bringing men out of the abyss of 
darkness and ignorance, and leading 
them to deliverance Benevolence 
prompts him to undertake that great 
work, perfection fits him for such a 
high calling, and supreme science 
enables him to follow it up with a 
complete success They are alwajrs 
held otit to Buddhists as the three 
brght attributes and transcendent 
qualities inherent in that exalted per- 
sonage, which are ever to attiact and 
concentrate upon him the respect, 
love, and admiration of all his sincere 
followers* 

Ihe second formula may be con- 
sidered as a short act of faith often 
repeated by Buddhists It consists 
in saying — I take refuge m Buddha, 
A 
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has opened and illuminated the fathomleBS abyss of dark 
ignorance, and who is the greatest and most excellent of 
all beings. 


the Law, an(i the Assembly This 
short profession of faith is often 
much etilargretl by the religious seal 
of writers .uul th< fir\’ent piety of 
devotees From the instance of this 
legend we may remark how the com- 
piler, with n soul warmed liy fervour, 
is passing high encomiums upon each 
of the thre^e s,irrcd obicots of vent ra- 
tion, or the saciod asylums whirciii 
a Buddhist delights to dwell Thac 
is no doubt that this formula is .i very 
Aiiciont one, probably coeval with the 
first age of Buddhism '1 he text of 
this legend liears out the correctness 
of this assertion It appenrs thil the 
repetition of this short sentence was 
the mark that distinguished consens 
Ordinary he.irers of the jirtachings of 
Buddha and his disciples evinced Uicir 
adhesion to all that was dehveml to 
them by repeating the sac red formula 
It was then, and even now it is to 
Buddhists, what the celebrated Ma- 
homedan declaration of faith — there 
IS but one Ood, and Mahomed is his 
prophet— IS to the followers of the 
Arabian Prophet It is extremely 
important to ha\e an accurate idea of 
the three sacred alx)des in which the 
believer expects to find a sure shelter 
against all errors, doubts, and fears, 
and a resting-place where his soul may 
securely enjoy the undisturbed posses- 
sion of truth They constitute what 
IS emphatically called the three pre- 
cious things 

Phra and Buddha are two expres- 
sions which, though not having the 
same meaning, are used indiscrimi- 
nately to designate the almost divine 
being, who after ha\ing gone, during 
mjrriads of successive existence'*, 
through the practice of all sorts of 
virtues, particularly self-denial and 
complete abnegation of all things, at 
last reaches to such a height of ntcl- 


lectual attainment that his mmd be- 
comes gifted With a perfect and uni- 
versal intelligence or knowledge of 
all things He is thus enabled to sec 
and fathom the misery and wants of 
all mortal beings, and to devise means 
for relieving and filling them up The 
law th It he preaches is the wholesome 
lialm designed to cure all moral dis- 
temjiers He preaches it with unre- 
mitting zeal dm mg .i certain number 
of ycais, and commissions his chosen 
disciples to carry on the same bene- 
volent and useful undertaking Hav- 
ing laid on a firm basis his religious 
institution, he arrives at the state of 
Neibban Buddha means wise, in- 
telligent Phra IS an expression con- 
veying the highest sense of respect, 
which was applied originally only to 
the author of Buddhism, but now, 
through a servile adulation, it is ap- 
plied to the king, his ministers, all 
great personages, and often by infe- 
riors to the lowest menials of Govern- 
ment The word Phra, coupled with 
that of Thnking, which means Lord, 
IS used by Christians in Burmah to 
express the idea of God, the supreme 
being 

From the foregoing lines the reader 
may easily infer that the author of 
Buddhism is a mere man , superior to 
all other beings, not in nature, but in 
science and perfection He lays no 
claim whatever to any kind of supe- 
riority in nature , he exhibits himself 
to the eyes of his disciphs as one of 
the children of men, who has been 
born and is doomed to die He car- 
ncs hi5 pretensions no farther The 
idea of a supreme being is nowhere 
mentioned by him In the course of 
his religious disputations with the 
Brahmins, he combats the notion of 
a god, coolly establishing the most 
crude atheism No one, it is true, 
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1 adore the Law which the most excellent Buddha has 
published, which is infinitely high and incomparably pro- 
found, exceedingly acceptable, and most earnestly wished- 


can deny that in certain Buddhistic 
countries the notion of an Adibudha. 
or supreme being, is to be found in 
writings as well as popular opinions, 
but WL know that these wiUings are 
of a comparatively nieni date, and 
tontain many doi trines foriign to 
gemiine Buddhism Ihis subject 
will, however, rective Iwreafltr fur- 
ther di velopmcnts 

The Law , the second object of vene- 
ration, IS the body of doc times tU*- 
livered by Buddha to his disciples 
during the forty-fi\c yeais of his 
public career He canic to the per- 
fect knowledge of that Uw when he 
attained the Buddhaship under the 
shiidc of the Bodi tret At that 
time his mind lieeanio indefinitely 
expanded, his science embraced all 
that exists , his penetrating and 
searching eye re«vthed the farthest 
limits of the past, saw at a glance 
the present, and fathomed the st erets 
of the future In that position, un- 
clouded truth shone with radiant 
effulgence before him, and he knew 
the nature of all beings individually, 
their condition and situation, os well 
as all the relations subsisting botween 
them He understood at once the 
mise>ries and errors attending all ra- 
tional beings, the hidden causes that 
generated them, and the springs they 
issued from At the same time he 
perceived distinctly the means to be 
employed for putting an end to so 
many misfortunes, and the remedies 
to be used for the cure of those num- 
berless and sad moral distempers. 
His omniscience pointed out to him 
the course those beings had to follow 
in order to retrace their steps back 
frem the way of error, and enter the 
road that would lead to the coming 
out from the whirlpool of moral mise- 
ries m which they had hitherto 


wretchedly moved during countless 
existences All that Gaudama said 
to the foregoing effect constitutes the 
law upon which so many high praises 
are lavished with such warm and fer- 
vent earnestness A full and com- 
plex knowledge of that law, in the 
opinion of Buddhists, dispels at onoe 
the clouds of ignorance, which, like a 
thick mist, encompass all beings, and 
sheds bnght rays of pure light which 
enlighten the understanding Man is 
thus enabled to perceive distinctly the 
wretchedness of his position, and to 
discover the means wherewith he may 
extricate himself from the trammels 
of the passions find finally arrive at 
the state of Neibban, which is. as 
It shall be hereafter fully explained, 
exemption from all the miseries at- 
tending existence The whole law is 
divided into three parts , the Abida- 
ma or metaphysics, Thouts or moral 
instructions, and the Wmi or discip- 
line According to the opinion of the 
best informed among Buddhists, the 
law is eternal, without a beginning or 
an author that might have framed its 
precepts No Buddha ever considered 
himself, or has ever been looked upon 
by others, as the inventor and origi- 
nator of the law. He who becomes a 
Buddha is gifted with, a boundless 
science that enables him to come to a 
perfect knowledge of all that consti- 
tutes the law he is the fortunate 
discoverer of things already existing, 
but placed far beyond the reach of 
the human mind In fact, the law is 
eternal, but has become, since the 
days of a former Buddha, obliterated 
from the minds of men, until a new 
one, by his omniscience, is enabled to 
win it back and preach it to all 
beings. 

The third object of veneration is the 
'lhanga, or Assembly The meaning 
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for by Nats and men, capable to wipe off the stains of 
concupiscence, and is immutable. 

I adore the Assembly of the Perfect, of the pure and 
illustrious Ariahs in their eight sublime states, who have 
overcome all the passions that torment other mortals, by 
eradicating the very root of concupiscence, and who are 
famous above all other beings. 

I undertake to translate from the Pah * text the history 


of the 1‘rtli word Thanga li ntarly 
equivalent to that of church or con- 
gregation In the tunc Gaudtinia, 
lived the Assembly was comijoscd of 
all individuals who, becoming con- 
vertj», embraced the mode of living of 
their preacher, and remained with 
him, or if they occasionally parted 
from him for a while, always kept a 
close intercourse with him, and spent 
a portion of their time in his company 
Having left the world, they subject^ 
themselves to certain disciplinary 
regulations, afterwards embodied in 
the great compilation called Wmi 
The members of the Assembly were 
divided into two cl.vsses, the Ariahs 
or venerables, who by their age, great 
proficiency in the knowledge of the 
law, and remarkable fervour in the 
assiduous practiceof all its ordinances, 
occupied deservedly the first rank 
amongst the disciples of Buddha, and 
ranked foremost in the Assembly 
The second class was com posed of the 
Bickus, or simple mendicant Reli- 
gious. It IS difficult to assert with 
any degree of probability whether the 
Upasakab, or ordinary hearers, have 
ever been regarded as members of the 
Thanga, and forming a portion there- 
of 1 he Uposakas were believers, but 
continued to live m the world, and 
formed, as it were, the laity of the 
Buddhistic church According to the 
opinion of Buddhists in these parts, 
the laity is not considered as forming 
or constituting a part of the Thanga, 
those only who abandon a secular life, 
put on the yellow canonical dressj 


and endeavour to tread m the foot- 
steps of their great teacher, are en- 
titled to the dignity of members of 
the Assembly, to which a veneration 
IS paid similar to that offered to 
Buddha and the law. Ihe Ariahs, 
or venerables, are divided into four 
classes, according to their greater 
or less proficiency m knowledge and 
moral worth They are called Tho- 
tapan, Thakadagan, Anagam, and 
Arabdt In the class of Ihotapan 
arc included the individuals who have 
entered into the current, or stream, 
leading to deliverance, or, in other 
terms, who have stepped into the way 
of perfection 1 he Thotapan is as yet 
to be lx?rn four times ere he can ob- 
tain the deliverance Those who be- 
long to the second class glide rapidly 
dow’n the stream, following steadily 
the way leading to perfection, and 
ore to be born once more in the con- 
dition of Nat, and once m that of 
man Those of the third class are to 
be born once in the condition of Nats, 
Finally, those of the fourth class have 
gone over the fourth and last way 
to perfection, reached the summit of 
science and spiritual attainments, and 
are ripe for the state of Neibban, 
which they infallibly obtain after their 
death. Ihe Ariahs are again sub- 
divided into eight classes, four of 
which include those who are following 
the four ways of perfection , the four 
others comprehend those who enjoy 
the reward of the duties practised in 
following the ways of perfection. 

^ The Burmese translator of the 
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of our most excellent Phra, from the period he left Too- 
cita,® the fourth abode of Nats, to the time he entered 
into the state of Neibban. 


Pall text gives us tu understand 
that his intention is not to give the 
history of our Buddha during the 
countless existences that have pre- 
ceded the last one, when he obtained 
the supreme intelligence Buddhists 
keep five bundled and ten histones 
or legends of Buddha purpoi ting to 
give an aceount of as many of Ins 
former existences , and to enhance 
the value of such lecords, the con 
tents arc suppiiscd to have lieen nar- 
rated by Buddh.a himself to his dis 
ciples and hearers I have re id most 
of them I wo hundred of these fabu- 
lous narrations are very short, and 
give few particulais regarding our 
Phra when he was as yet in the state 
of animal, man, iiid Nat Ihey au , 
except the heiding and the conclu- 
sion, the very same fables and cunht 
to be met with amongst all Asiatic 
nitions, whiih have supplied with 
mexhausiible stores all ancient and 
model n fabulists, 1 he 1 ist it n nar- 
1 itivcs arc redly very complete and 
interesting stones of ten existences 
of Buddha pieccding the one we are 
about to describe, during which he is 
sup])Osed to have piactiscd the ten 
great virtues, the accjuisition of which 
Is an indispensable qualification for 
obtaining the exalted dignity of Phra 
Some of these legends are really beau- 
tiful, interesting, and well-coiiiixjsed 
pieces of literatuie 
■* Tcmcita, or the joyful abode, is 
one of the seats of the Nats But 
in order to render more intelligible 
several passages of this woik, it is 
almost indispensable to have an idea 
of the system adopted by Buddhists 
m assigning to rational beings their 
respective seats or abodes There are 
thirty-one seats assigned to all be- 
ings, which we may suppose to be 
disposed on an immense scale, ex- 


tending from the bottom of the ixirth 
to an incommensurable height above 
It At the foot wc find the four 
states of punishment, vir., hell, the 
states of Athouiikcs, Prcithas, and 
animals Next comes the abode of 
man Above it aie the six scats of 
Nits Ihest eleven se.ats are called 
the seats of jiassion, or concupiscence, 
because the beings residing therein 
are still siibjict to the influence cf 
that passion , though not to an equal 
degree Above the abodes of Nats 
wc meet with the sixteen seats, called 
Rup.v, disposed perjicndiculaily one 
above the other to an incalculable 
height I he inhabitants of those 
fanciful I fgiuiis ate called Biahmas, 
111 perfect Ihey have freed them- 
selves from concupiscence and almost 
all othei p,i 5 sions, but still ictam 
some afle ction for matter and m ite- 
I lal things Hence the denomination 
of Rupa, or matter, given to the 
seats Ihe remaining portion of the 
scale IS occupied by the four seats 
called Arupa or miinatcrials, loi the 
beings Inhabiting them are entirely 
delivered fioin all passions 'Ihey 
hvvc, as It weie, broken isundei even 
the smallest ties that would attach 
them to this material world 'Ihey 
have reached the summit of perfec- 
tion , one step farther, and they en- 
ter into the state Neibbin, the con- 
summation, according to Buddhists, 
of all perfection 'lo sum up all 
the above m a few woi ds there are 
four states of punishment The seal 
of ni in IS a jilace of probation and 
trial '< he six abodes of Nats are 
places of sensual pleasure and en- 
joyments In the sixteen seats of 
Rupa are to be met those beings 
whose delights are of a mote refined 
and almost purely spiritual nature, 
though retaining as yet vime slight 
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Previous, however, to commencing the work, I will re- 
late succinctly what is found in our books respecting the 
great Being who, by a slow but sure process, was quali- 
fying himself for his great and high destiny. It is 
stated that all the following particulars were narrated by. 
Gaudama himself to the great disciple Thariputra. 

For seven thingies of worlds, he who was to become a 
Buddha felt, during that immense number of revolutions 
of nature, a thought for the Buddhaship awakening in his 
soul. This thought was succeeded by a wish, a desire, and 
a longing for that extraordinaiy calling. He began to 
understand that the ]Dractice of the virtues of the highest 
order was requisite to enable him to attain the glorious 
object of his ardent wishes, and no less than 125,000 
Buddhas appeared during that space of time. 

When the above period had at last come to an end, the 
inward workings of his soul prompted him to ask openly 
for the Buddhaship. The period of asking lasted nine 
thingies of worlds. It was brightened and illustrated by 
the successive manifestation of 987,000 Buddhas. In the 
beginning of this latter period, the future Gaudama was 
a prince of the name of Laukatara, ruler of the Nanda 
country. At that time there appeared in the country 
of Kapilawot a Buddha called Thakianiuni Paurana 
Gaudama. As he happened to travel through the Nanda 
country, with the twofold object of preaching the law and 
begging for his food, the ruler Laukatara made great offer- 
ings to him. Meanwhile, with a marked earnestness, he 
solicited at the feet of Thakiamuni the favour of becom- 
ing, at some future time, a Buddha like himself. He 
expressed the wish to be bom in the same country, from 
the same father and mother, to have for his wife the very 
same queen, to ndc the same horse, to be attended by the 


affections for matter In the four m the sublimest contemplation, soar- 

seats of Arupa are located those be- ing, ds it were, in the boundless 

mgs who are wholly disentangled from regions of pure spiritualism 
material affections, who delight only 
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same companions and the same two great disciples on 
the right and on the left. To this request Thakiamuni 
replied in the afSrmative, but he added that an immense 
length of time had still to elapse ere the objects of his 
petition could be fully granted. A similar application 
was repeatedly made to all the other succeeding Buddhas, 
and a like promise was held out to him. 

The third period of four thingies of worlds was remark- 
able for the complete absence of all that could enlighten 
or illustrate the various states of exisleuce. A complete 
moral and intellectual darkness was spread over all 
beings, and kept them wrapped up 111 utter darkness. Ifo 
Buddhas, no Pitzekabnddhas appeared to illuminate by 
their doctrine and science the minds of men. No Tsekia- 
wade, or king of the world, made his appearance to infuse 
life and energy in the midst of the universal slumbering. 

But the hundred thousand revolutions of nature that 
followed were more fortunate There flourished no less 
than twenty-seven Buddhas, from Tahingara, the first in 
the series, to Kathaba, the last one immediately preceding 
Gaudaina 

During the period when the Buddha iianied Deipinkara 
was the teacher of all beings, our future Gaudama was 
born in the country of Amarawatti, from illustrious and 
rich parents belonging to the caste of Pounhas. 

While still a youth, he lost both his parents and in- 
herited their property. 

In the midst of pleasure and plenty he one day made 
this reflection . — The riches that I now possess were my 
parents’ property, but they have not been able to save 
them from the miseries attending death. They will not, 
alas ! afford to me a better and more secure fate. When 
I go into the grave, they will not come along with me. 
This bodily frame I am clad in is not worthy to be pitied. 
Why should I bestow signs of compassion upon it ? 
Filled with impurities, burdened by rottenness, it has all 
the elements of destruction in the compounded parts of 
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its existence. Towards Neibban I will turn my regards ; 
upon it my eyes shall be riveted. There is the tank in 
which all the impurities of passion may be washed away. 
Now I will forsake everything, and go forthwith in search 
of a teacher that will point out to me the way that leads 
to the state Neibban. 

Pull of these thoughts, the young man gave away to the 
needy all that he possessed, reserving nothing to himself. 
Freed from the trammels of nches, he withdrew into a 
lonely place, where the Nats had prepared beforehand 
all that was necessary to minister to his wants, lie em- 
braced the profession or mode of life of a fiahan, or perfect. 
Attired in the dress of his new profession, he lived for 
some time on this spot under the name of Thoomeda. 
Displeased, however, with the too easy mode of life he 
was leading, he left that spot, and contented himself with 
dwelling under the shade of trees. He, however, went 
forth from time to time in quest of his food. 

A few years previous to the retirement of Thoomeda 
into solitude, he who was to be the Buddha Deipinkara 
migrated from one of the Nats’ seats, and was incarnated 
in the womb of the Princess Thoomeda, wife of Thoodewa. 
king of the Ramawatti country. Subsequently he was 
married to the Princess Padouma, who bore unto him a 
son, named Oothabakanda. On th&same year in which the 
child was born, the king left his palace on an elejihant’s 
back, withdrew into some lonely place, practised during 
ten months all sorts of self-inflicted penances, and, under 
the shade of the tree Guiaong Kiat, became a Buddha. 
On that occasion the eaith quivered with great violence, 
but the hermit Thoomeda, being in ecstasy at that moment, 
knew nothing of the extraordinary occurrence. 

On a certain day, Deipinkara was travelling through the 
•country for the twofold purpose of preaching the law and 
collecting his food. Arrived near a place where the road 
was very bad, he stopped for a while until the road should 
be made passable. The people hastened from all parts to 
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come and prepare the road for Deipinkara and his fol- 
lowers. Thoomeda, gifted with the privilege of travel- 
ling through the air, happened to pass over the spot where 
crowds of people were busily engaged in preparing and 
levelling a road. The hermit alighted on that spot, and 
inquired of the people what was the reason of their busy 
exertions. They told him that the most excellent Deipin- 
kara was expected with a large retinue of disciples, and 
that they strained every nerve to have the road ready 
for them. Thoomeda begged to be permitted to bear a 
part in the good work, and asked that a certain extent 
of the road be assigned to him as his task His request 
was granted, and he forthwith set to work with the 
greatest diligence. It was all but finished when Buddha 
Deipinkara, followed by forty thousand disciples, made his 
appearance. Thoomeda, actuated by an ardent desire of 
testifying his respect to the holy personage, without a 
moment’s hesitation flung himself into the hoUow that 
was as yet not filled, and lying on his belly, with his back 
upwards, bridged the place, and entreated the Buddha and 
his followers to cross the hollow by trampling over his 
body. Great and abundant shall be the merits that I, 
said he within himself, shall gain by this good work. No 
doubt I will receive from the mouth of Deipinkara the 
assurance tliat I shall, hereafter, obtain the Biiddhaship, 
The Buddha, standing over him, admired the humble and 
fervent devotedness of Thoomeda. With one glance he 
perceived all that was going on in the hermit’s mind, and 
with a loud voice, that could be heard by all his disciples, 
he assured him that four thingies and one hundred thou- 
sand worlds hence he would become a Buddha, the fourth 
that would appear during the world, called Badda. He 
went on to describe minutely the principal events that 
were to illustrate his future career. No sooner was this 
revelation made to him than Thoomeda hastened back to 
his forest. Sitting at the foot of a tree, he encouraged 
himself by fine comparisons to the practice of those 
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virtues that were best suited to weaken in him the influence 
of the passions. 

In the different existences that followed, Thoomoda, at 
all the periods of the appearance of some Buddhas, re- 
ceived a confirmation of the promise he had had from the 
lips of Deipinkara. 

This present world we live in has been favoured above all 
others. Already three Buddhas have appeared, viz., Kauk- 
kasan, Gaunagong, and Kathaba. These all belonged to 
the caste of Pounliafe, and he who was to be hereafter our 
Gaudama, during the many existences he'passed through, 
at the time of the manifestations of those three Buddhas, 
was always bom of the same caste. Kathaba is said to 
have lived and preached during the ninth andrakap. It 
was ho who, for the last time, assured the future Gaudama 
that he would obtain the Buddhaship during the tenth 
andrakap. 

We will only mention his last existence in the seat of 
man, previous to the one in which he was to obtain the 
great prize he had laboured for with so much earnestness 
during innumerable existences. He became prince under 
the name of Wethandra, and practised to an eminent, nay 
heroic, degree the virtues of liberality and charity. To 
such an extent did he obey the dictates of his liberal heart, 
that, after having given away all the royal treasures, his 
white elephant, &c., he did not shrink from parting with 
his own wife, the Princess Madi, and his two children, 
Dzali and Gahna. He then died and migrated to the 
Toocita seat, and enjoyed the blissfulness and felicity of 
Nats, under the name of Saytakaytoo, during fifty-seven 
koudes of years 

The origin and beginning of the Kapilawot country, as 
well as of its rulers, are to be alluded to as briefly as 
possible. In the country of the middle, Mitzimadesa, the 
kings that ruled from the time of Mahathamadat to that of 
Ookakaritz, king of Benares, were 252,5 56 in number. The 
last-named monarch was married to five wives, and had 
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children by them all. The first queen happening to die, 
the king became passionately enamoured of a youngwoman, 
whom he married. She soon presented him with a son, 
whom the king, pressed by his young wife’s solicitations, 
declared heir-apparent, to the prejudice of his elder sons. 
As might have been expected, the four elder sons loudly 
complained of the preference given to their younger brother. 
To put an end to these domestic disputes, the king called 
his four sons and their five sisters, gave them a large 
retinue, and bade them go in a northerly direction, in search 
of a spot f avourable for building a new city. They followed 
their father’s advice. After long wandering through the 
forests, they cariic to a place where lived tlie Rathee Kapila, 
who, becoming acquainted with the object of their errand, 
desired them to stay with him and found a city. He also 
wished that on the very spot where liis hut stood the 
king’s palace should be erected. He predicted that this 
city would become great, powerful, and illustrious ; that it 
would be a city of peace, since the animals in the forests 
lived peaceably, without ever attempting to inflict harm on 
each other. The proposal was cheerfully accepted. All 
the people set to work with great earnestness When the 
work was completed, they offered the new city to Kapila, 
who was made their teacher. Hence the name of Kapila- 
wottoo, or Kapilawot. 

The four princes, finding that among their followers* 
there were no daughters of the royal race whom they could 
marry, resolved, in order to keep pure the blood-royal, to 
marry their four youngest sisters. The eldest one was 
raised to the dignity of queen-mother. Ookamukka, the 
eldest of the brothers, was the first king of Kapilawot. 
Whilst these things were taking place, the king of Benares, 
having been attacked with leprosy, had left his throne and 
retired to a forest north of his capital. There he found 
his cure under the shade of the kalau tree. At the same 
time the eldest sister, 'named Peya, who had become queen- 
mother, was seized with the same distemper, and went into 
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the same forest. She met with the king, whom she knew 
not By his advice she sat under the kalau tree, and the 
beneficent smell of the leaves soon worked a perfect cure. 
They were subsequently married, and had a numerous 
progeny. They settled on this spot, and built the city of 
Kaulya. The small river Kohani flowed between Kaulya 
and Kapilawot.* 

From Ookamukka, the first king of Kapilawot, to Prince 
Wethandra, there are but seven succoKsive kings From 
Dzali, the son of Wethandra, to Dzeyathana, the great- 
grandfather of Gaudama, there were 82,002 kings. Le-t it 
be borne in mind, thiit, during that period of time, our 
Phralaong, or future of Gaudama, w'as> in one of the Nats’ 
seats. The princes of Kapilawot wi-re wont to go and 
sport on the water of a lake somewhat distant from the 

* When laying lieforc the reader a system, and giving them such due- 
short and concise account of the be- lopments as best suited their views 
ing who was to become the Uuddha These notions, though wedded to the 
called Gaudama, tho writer deems it leligious system originated by Gau- 
nccessary to make a general obserta- dam.i, do not. strictly speaking, lie- 
tion, which, he hopes, will greatly long to it They existed before his 
help the reader to undersMnd cor- apix-iirancr m the schools of philo- 
rectly several passages of the follow- sophy , they foi med a part of the 
mg pages Gaudama was .a Hindu, stock of knowledge possessed bv the 
brought up by Hindu masters, and society in which he was reared lo 
initiated in all the knowledge ])Os- account properly for these partieu- 
sessed by the society he lived in He l.irs and many otbeis belonging to 
accepted the fabulous genealogies of the discipliii.ary regul.itions, recourse 
kings such as they were found in the must hr had to the study of the 
writings of his days The s.ame may ancient religion of the Hindus, Biah- 
be said of the erroneous notions n*- min ism 

specting our globe, the size and mo- In the account of thi foundation 
tions of the sun and the moon and of the Kapilawot city, we find that 
other heavenly bodies, the explana- the practice of leaving the eldest 
tions of many natur.il phenomena, sister unmarried, and of the princes 
the description of hell, of the seats marrying their own sisters, is up to 
of reward, &c Teacher as he was of this day observed by the royal family 
moral precepts, liased upon metaphy- of Burmah The eldest daughter of 
sical principles, Gaudama concerned the reigning monarch is to remain 
himself very little about these things, unmarried during her parents' life, 
which, in his eyes, were not worth and the first queen is often, if not 
the consideration of a sage But he. always, the sister or half-sister of the 
or more probably bis disciples, availed king The same unnatural practice 
themselves of these notions for rest- prevailed in the royal family of the 
ing upon them some portions of their ancient Persians. 
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city. They at first erected a temporary place of residence 
in the vicinity of that sheet of water, and finally built a 
city which received the name of Dewaha. It had likewise 
its kings of the same Thagiwi race. Dzeyathana, the king 
of Kapilawot, had a son named Thiahanoo, and a daughter 
named Yathaudara. Aukaka, king of Dewaha, his con- 
temporary, had also a son and a daughter, Eetzana and 
Kitzana Thiahanoo was married to Kitzana, who bore 
unto him five sons, Thoodaudana, Kanwaudana, Thoukkau- 
dana, Thekkandana, and Amittaudana; and two daugh- 
ters, Amita and Pihta. Eetzana, the son of the king of 
Dewa, married Yatliandara, daughter of Dzeyathana, king 
of Kapilawot. From this marriage were born two sons, 
Thoo]iabnddha and Dantapani, and two daughters, Maia 
and Patzapati. 

When Eetzana became king of Dewaha, a considerable 
error had crept into the calendar A correction was deemed 
necessary. There lived a celebrated hermit, or Eathee, 
named Deweela, well \ erwd in the science of calculation. 
After several consultations held on this important subject 
in the presence of the king, it was agreed that the Kaudza 
era of 8640 years should be done away with on a Satur- 
day, the first of the moon of Tabaong, and that the new 
era should be made to begin on a Sunday, on the first day 
of the w axing moon of the month Tagoo. This was called 
the Eetzana era 

On the loth of the new era, Thoodaudana was bom in 
the city of Kapilawot ; and on the twelfth year, Maia was 
born at Dewaha In the days of the Buddha Wipathi, the 
future Maia was then the daughter of a Pounha. Her 
father, who tenderly loved her, gave her one day a fine 
nosegay with a great quantity of the choicest perfumes and 
essences. Tlie young girl, delighted with these articles, 
hastened to the place where lived Wipathi, and with pious 
andiervent earnestness laid at his feet all that she had 
received from her father. Wipathi, ad m ir ing the fervent 
liberality of the damsel, assured her that she would here- 
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after become the mother of a Buddha, who was to be called 
Gaudama. 

"When Thoodaudana was eighteen years of age, his father. 
King Thiahanoo, called eight Pounhas skilled in the science 
of astrology, and directed them to go with a large retinue 
and splendid presents in search of a royal princess to be 
married to his son. The eight Pounhas departed. They 
visited several conntries but all in vain; they could not 
find one princess worthy of their master’s son. At last 
they came to the city of Dew aha. They had no sooner 
arrived in sight of it than they saw many signs which 
prognosticated that in the city would be found an accom- 
plished princess, in every respect qualified to become the 
wife of the heir to the throne of Kapilawot. At that time 
the young Maia had gone Jlo enjoy herself in a garden out- 
side the city. It was situated on a gently sloping ground, 
covered with all sorts of the finest and rarest trees. A 
small brook, winding its course in various directions, shed 
on every hand, from its gently murmuring waters, a de- 
licious freshness. Thither the royal messengers resorted. 
They found the princess m the midst of her companions, 
outshining them all in beauty, like the moon among the 
stars. Admitted into her presence, the head of the deputa- 
tion attempted to sjieak and explain +he obiect of his visit ; 
but he was so much overwhelmed by the beauty and the 
graceful and dignified appearance of the princess, that his 
voice failed him, and he fainted three times in succession. 
As each fit came on him several damsels ran to his assist- 
ance with pitchers of fresh water, and brought him back 
to his senses. Having recovered his spirits, the chief 
Pounha felt encouraged by some graceful and kind words 
from the lips of the princess. He explained to her, in the 
choicest expressions, the object of his mission ; and with a 
faltering and timid tone of voice stated to her that he had 
come to entreat her to accept presents from, and the hand 
of, Prince Thoodaudana. Meanwhile he poured at her 
feet the brightest jewels and rarest articles. The princess, 
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•with a sweet voice, modestly replied that she was under 
the protection and care of her beloved parents, whose will 
she never resisted ; that it was to them that this affair 
should be referred. Tor her own part, she had but one 
thing to do — to abide by her parents’ wishes. 

Satisfied with the answer, the Pounhas retired, and has- 
tened to the palace of King Eetzana, to whom they related 
all that had just happened. The king graciously agreed to 
the pro'i'Kiaal, and, in proof of his perfect satisfaction, sent 
in return a deputation with many presents to Prince Thoo- 
dandaua and Ins father. As might be expected, the royal 
messengers were well received at Kapilawot. Ihiahanoo 
and his son set out with a countless retinue for the city of 
Dewalia. In a grove of mango-trees an immense building 
was erected, out of tlie city, for their reception and 
accommodation ; and in the middle of that building a 
spacious hall was arranged with mfinite art for the mar- 
riage ceremony. When all the preiiarations were com- 
pleted, the bridegroom, attended by his father, King 
Thiahaiioo and the chief of Brahmas, w'ent out to meet 
the bride, who was coming from the garden, accom- 
panied by her mother and the wife of the great Thagia. 
Both advanced towards the centre of tlio hall, near a stand 
raised for the occasion. Thoodaiidana first stretched forth 
his hand and laid it over that place. Maia gracefully did 
the same. They then took each other’s hands, in token of 
the mutual consent. At that auspicious moment all the 
musical instruments resounded, and proclaimed 111 gladden- 
ing airs the happy event. 'The Pounhas, holding the sacred 
shell in their hands, pmred the blessed water over their 
heads, uttering all sorts of blessings. The parents and 
relatives joined 111 invoking upon the young couple the 
choicest benedictions. The king, princes, Pounhas, and 
nobles vied with each other in making presents, and 
wishing them all sorts of happiness. 

When the festival was over, Thiahanoo desired to go 
back to his country with his son and daughter-in-law. 
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This was done with the utmost x>omp and solemnity. On 
his return, he continued to govern his people with great 
prudence and wisdom, and at last died and migrated to 
one of the Nats’ seats. He was succeeded by his son 
Thoodaudaiia, who, with his amiable wife, religiously ob- 
served the five precepts and the ten rules of kings. By 
his beneficence and liberality to all, he won the sincere 
affection of his people It was on the twenty-eighth year 
of the new era that he was married. 8oon after, he took 
for his second wife, Patzapati, the youngest sister of Maia. 
Thoodaiidana’s -sister, Amitau, was married to Thouppa- 
buddha, the son of king Eetzana. 

About four thingies,* an hundred thousand worlds 
ago,® the most excellent Buddha, who is infinitely wise 

* Thingie is a number represented which two thousand four hundred 

by a unit, followed by sixty-four and eight are elapsed 1 he names of 
ciphers , others say, one hundred and the twenty -eight last Buddhas ‘are 
forty. religiously preserved by Buddhists, 

• Buddhists have different ways of tt gelher with their age, their stature, 
classifying the series of worlds, which the n,imcs of the trees under which 
they suppose to succeed to each other, they hivve obtained the universal in- 
nftei the completion of a revolution telligeiice, their country, the names 
of nature As regards Buddhas, of their father and mother, .ind those 
who .ippcar at unequal intervals for of their two chief disciples, Dein- 
illuminating and opening the way to p.ikar,i occupies the fourth place m 
deliverance to the then existing be- the series He is supposed to have 
mgs, worlds are divided into those bien eighty cubits high, and to have 
which are favoured with the presence lived one hundred thousand years 

of one or several Iluddh,ts, .tiid those It is not without interest to ex- 
to which so eminent a benefit is amine whether there have existed 

denied The present revolution of Buddhas previous to the time of 

nature, which includes the iieriod in Gaud,inia, and wheiher the twenty- 
which we live, has been privileged eight Buddh.is above alluded to are 
above all others No less than five to be consideicd as mythological be- 
Buddhas, like five shining suns, aie mgs who h.ive never existed It 

to shoot forth rays of incomparable cannot be denied that mention of 

brilliancy, and dispel the mist of former Buddhas is made in the earli- 
thick d.irkness that eneomp,issts all est sacred recoids, but it seems diffi- 
beings, aeiording to their respective lult to infer iherefrom that they are 
laws of demerits. Of these h\e, real beings ist_ I he circumstances 
four, namely, Kaukass,in, (launa- resjeeting their extraordinary lon- 
gong, Kathaba, Gaudama, have al- gesity, their iiiimcnsestatuie, and the 
ready performed their great task myiiads el eentunes that are sup- 
The fifth, named Aremideia, is as yet posed to have elapsed from the times 
to come The religion t f Gaudama of the first to those of Gaudama, are 
IS to last five thousand ye.trs, of apparently conclusive proofs against 
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and far superior to the three orders of beings, the Brah- 
mas, the Nats,® and men, received at the feet of the Phra 
Deipinkara the assurance that he would afterwards become 


the reality of their existence ad 
The names of those personages arc 
found mentioned in the preaehmg*i 
of Gaudanu. together with those in- 
dividuals with whom he is supposed 
to have lived and conversed during 
former evistctues Who has ever 
thought of giving any credence to 
those tables? They were used by 
Onudama as so manj means to give 
extension and solidity to the basts 
whereupon he intended to found his 
system 3d There arc no historical 
records or monuments that tan give 
countenance to the opposite opinion 
The historical times begin with Oa«- 
dama, whilst there exist historical 
proofs of the cMstcnee of the rival 
creed of Ihaliniinism anterior to the 
days of the acknowledged author of 
Buddhism 

It eannot be doubted that there 
existed m the days of Buddha, in 
the valley of the Ganges aiul in the 
Punjaub, a great number of {ihilo- 
sophers, who led a retired lif(\ devot- 
ing their time to study and ihe* prac- 
tice of virtu* borne of them occa- 
sionally sallied out of their retreats 
to go and deliver moral instructions 
to tlic people The fame that at- 
tended those philosophers attraetexi 
round their lonely abodes crowds of 
hearers, eager to listen to I' e»r let- 
tures and anxious to place themselves 
under their direction for leanimg the 
practice of virtue. In the pages of 
this legend will be found passages 
corroborating this assertion 'I hence 
arose those multifarious schools, 
where were elaborated the many 
systems, opinions, &c , for which 
India has ^en celebrated from the 
remotest antiquity The writer has 
had the patience to read two works 
full of disputations between Brah- 
mins and Buddhists, as well as some 
books of the ethics of the latter He 
VOL I. 


has been astonished to find that in 
those days the art of arguing, dis* 
putmg, defining, &c » had been ear- 
ned to such a point of nicety as 
almost to leave the disciples of Aris- 
totle far V)ehind It has been said 
that the gymnosophists whom Alex- 
ander the Great met m India were 
Buddhist philosophers But the par- 
ticulars mentioned by Greek writers 
r^pecting their manners and doc- 
trines contradict such a supposition. 
They are described as bvmg in a 
state of complete nakedness, and as 
refusing to deliver instructions to 
the messenger of Alexander, unless 
he consented to strip himself of 
his clothes. On the other hand, we 
know that Buddha enjoined a strict 
modesty on bis religious, and m the 
book of ordinations the candidate is 
first asked whether he comes pro- 
vided With his canonical dress The 
gymnosophists are represented as 
practising extraordinary austerities, 
and holding self-dcstruction in great 
esteem These and other practices 
arc quite at variance writh all the 
presciiptions of the Wini, or book of 
discipline It is further mentioned 
tliat the Macedonian hero met with 
other philosophers living m cxim- 
munity , but whether these were 
Buddhists or not, it is impossible to 
decide. It can scarcely be believed 
that Buddhism in the days of Alex- 
ander could have already invaded the 
countries which the Grecian army 
conquered 

^ Nat m Pall me<ins Lord^ Its sig- 
nification IS exactly equivalent to 
that of Dewa, Dewata. The Nats 
are an order of beings m the Buddh- 
istic system, occupying six seats or 
abodes of happiness, placed in rising 
succession above the abode of man. 
They are spirits endowed with a body 
of so subtle and ethereal nature as 
B 
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himself a Buddha. At this time he was a Eathee,^ under 
the name of Thoomeda. During that immense space of 
time, ho practised in the highest degree the ten great 


to be able to move with the utmost 
rapidity from their vat to that of 
man, and Tuce versa 'i'hey play .t 
conspicuous part m the aff.urs of 
this world , and arc supposed to exer- 
cise a consider iblc d gree of influcme 
over man and other creatures Fear, 
superstition, and ignorante have 
peopled all places with Nats Every 
tree, forest, fountain, village, and 
town has its protecting Nat Some 
among the Nats having lost their 
high station through misconduct, 
have been banished from their scats 
and doomed to drag a wretched ex- 
istence m some gloomy recess Their 
power for doing evil is supposed to 
lie very great Hence the excessive 
dread of those evil genn entertained 
by all Buddhists A good deal of their 
commonest superstitious rites have 
been devised foi propitiating those 
enemies to all happme.ss, and averting 
the calamitous di&istcrs which they 
seem to keep hanging over our heads 
Though the Nats' worship is uni- 
versal among the Buddhists of all 
nations, it is but fair to state that 
It is contrary to the principles of 
genuine Buddhisni and repugnant to 
Its tenets It is probable that it 
already existed among all the nations 
of Eastern Asia at the time they were 
converted to Buddhism 

The tribes that have not as yet 
been converted to Buddhism have no 
other worship but that of the Nats 
To mention only the principal ones, 
such as the Karens, the Khyms, and 
the Smgphos, they may differ in the 
mode of performing their religious 
rites and superstitious ceremonies, 
but the object is the same, honouring 
and propitiating the Nats This 
worship IS so deeply rooted m the 
minds of the wild and half-civilised 
tribes of Eastern Asia, that it has 
been, to a great extent, retained by 


the nations that have adopted Buddh- 
ism as their religious creed The 
Burmans, for instance, from the king 
down to the lowest subject, privately 
and publicly indulge in the Nats' 
worship As to the tribes that have 
remained outside the pale of Buddh- 
ism, they may be styled Nats* wor- 
shippers Hence It may be inferred 
that previous to the introduction or 
the preaching of the tenets of the 
comparatively new religion in these 
parts, the worship of Nats was uni- 
versal and predominating 
7 Raci or Rathcc means an hermit, 
a personage living by himself m some 
lonely and solitary recess, far from 
the contagious atmosphere of impure 
society, devoting his time to medita- 
tion and contemplation His diet is 
of the coarsest kind, supplied to him 
by the forests he lives m , the skins 
of some wild animals afford him a 
sufficient dress Most of those Ra- 
tliecs having reached an uncommon 
degree of extraordinary attainment, 
their bodies become spiritualised to a 
degree which enables them to travel 
from place to place by following an 
a^*ial course In all Buddhistic 
legends, comedies, &c , they are often 
found interfering in the narrated 
stones and episodes 
There is no doubt but those devo* 
tees who, in the days of Buddha, 
spent their time in retreat, devoted 
to study and meditation, were Brah- 
mins In support of this assertion 
we have the highest possible native 
authority, the Institutes of Menoo, 
compiled probably during the eighth 
or math centuiy before Christ We 
find m that work, minutely described, 
the mode of life becoming a true 
Brahmin During the third part of 
his life, a Brahmin must live as an 
anchorite in the woods. Clad in the 
bark of trees or the skins of animals, 
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virtues, the five renonncings, and the three mighty works 
of perfection.® Having become a great prince * under the 
name of Wethandra, he reached the acme of self-abnega- 
tion and renouncement to all the things of this world* 
After his death, ho migrated to Toocita, the fourth abode 
of Nats. During his sojourn in that happy place, enjoy- 
ing the fulness of pleasure allotted to the fortunate inhabi- 
tants of those blissful regions, a sudden and uncommon 
rumour, accompanied with an extraordinary commotion, 
proclaimed the gladdening tidings that a Phra was soon to 
make his appearance in this world * 

On hearing that a Phra was soon to make his appear- 


With his hair and nnds uncut, having 
no shelter whatever but that which 
IS afforded him by the trees of the 
forest, Keeping sometimes a strict 
silence, living on heibs and roots, he 
must tram himself up to Ijcaring with 
entire un(oncern the cold of winter 
and tile heat of summer Such is the 
course of life, according to the VecKas, 
which the true Brahmin is bound to 
follow during the third jxirtion of his 
existence boinc Buddhistic zealots 
have sometimes endeavoured to emu- 
late the ancient Rithees in their sin- 
gular mode of life It is not quite 
unfrequent 111 our (Kiys to hear of 
some fervent PhongKS wlio, during 
the three months of Lent, withdraw 
into solitude, to lie more at liberty to 
devote their time to study and medita- 
tion This observance, however, is 
practised by but very few individuals, 
and that, too, with a degree of laxity 
that indicates a marked decline of the 
pristine fervour that glowed in the 
soul of primitive Buddhists 
** The three great works arc , the 
assistance afforded to his parents and 
relatives, the great offerings he had 
made, coupled with a strict observ- 
ance of the most difficult points of 
the law, and benevolent dispositions 
towards all beings indiscriminately 
B Ihisextraordmaiy monarch, called 


Tsekiawade, never makes his ap- 
pearance during the period of time 
allotted to the publication and dura- 
tion of the religious institutions of a 
Buddha 


* /Remark of the Burmeu trans^ 
iatof — 1 here are three solemn occa- 
sions on which this great lumour is 
noised abroad Ihc first, when the 
Nats, guardians of this world, know- 
ing that 100,000 years hence the end 
of this world is to come, show them- 
selves amongst men with their heads 
hanging down, a sorrowful counte- 
nance, and tears streaming down 
their faces 1 hey are clad in a red 
dress, and proclaim aloud to all mor- 
tals the destruction of this planet 
100,000 years hence I hey earnestly 
call upon men to devote themselves 
to the observance of the law, to the 
practice of virtue, the support of 
parents, and the respect due to \ir- 
tuous personages The second occa- 
sion IS, when the same Nats proclaim 
to men that a thousand years hence a 
Buddha or Phra will appear amongst 
them , and the third is, when they 
come and announce to men that 
within a hundred years there will be 
m this world a mighty prince, whose 
unlimited sway shall extend over the 
four great islands. 
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ance amongst men, all the Nats, the peaceful inhabitants 
of the fortunate abode of Toocita, assembled in all haste 
and crowded around Phralaong,“ eagerly inquiring of him, 
who was the fortunate Nat to whom was reserved the 
signal honour of attaining the incomparable dignity of 
Buddha. The reason winch directed their steps towards 
Phralaong, and suggested their inquiry, was, that in him 
were already to be observed unmistakable signs, fore- 
shadowing h’'' future greatness. 

No sooner did it become known that this incomparable 
destination was to be his hajipy lot, than Nats from all parts 
of the world resorted to the abode of Toocita, to meet 
Phralaong and to coiigi'atulate him upon this happy occa- 
sion. “ Most glorious Nat,” did they say to liim, “ you have 
practised most perfectly the ten great virtues the time is 

lo Hero I iii.ikc ust ol the txpres- iii the st.itt of .inimal, he styled him- 
Sion I’hraUoiig, or moro correctly self Phi alaong I he Burmese have 
Phra<ilaong, to designate- Buddha be- another expri'ssion of simiUr import 
fore ho obtainc d the supreme know- to express the s.ime meaning 'I hey 
ledge, when he was, as it weit-, say of a being as yet in an imperfect 
slowly and gradually gravitating to- condition that he is soft, tender as 
w-irdi the centre of matchless perfec- an unripe thing , and when he passes 
tion In th.it state it is said of him to the st.ite of perfeetion, they say 
that he is not yet ripe that he is ripe, that he has blossomed 

Thiswordiiivohesameauingwhieh .mil expanded 'Ihey gi\e to under- 
ought to lie well uiideistood No stand that he who is priigressitig to- 
snigle expression -n our Ungu.age tan w erds the Buddhasliip h.is in himself 
convey a correct idea of its import, all the elements constitutive of a 
and for this reason it has boon re- Buddha lying as yet coiieealed in 
tamed through tnese p.ages Alaong himself, but when he reaches that 
IS a deriv.itive from the verb /aewy, stale, then all th.it had hithcito re- 
whieh means to I« in an incipient m.aineci in a state of unripeness bursts 
way, m a way of progression towards suddenly out of the bud and comes 
something more perfect A Buddha to full maturity Similar expressions 
is at first a being m a very im|)erfcct arc often better calculated to give a 
state , but passing through countless clear insight into the true and real 
existences, he frees himself, by a slow opinions of Buddhists than a length- 
process, from some of his imperfec- ened and elaborate dissertation could 
tions, he acquires merits which eu- do 

able him to rise in the scale of pro- tt The ten great virtues or duties 
gross, science, and perfection In are, liberality, observance of the pre- 
perusmg the narrative of the five empts of the law, retreat into lonely 
hundred and ten former existences places, wisdom, diligence, lienevo- 
of Oaudama which have come down Icnce, patience, veracity, fortitude, 
to us, we find that, when he was yet and indififerencc. 1 he five renounce- 
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now come for you to obtain the sublime nature of Buddha. 
During former existences, you most rigidly attended to the 
observance of the greatest precepts, and walked steadily in 
the path of the highest virtues ; you then sighed aftet and 
longed for the happiness of Nats and Brahmas ; but now 
you have most gloriously achieved the mightiest work, and 
reached the acme of perfection. It remains with you only 
to aspire at the full possession of the supreme intelligence, 
which will enable you to open to all Brahmas, Nats, and 
men the way to the deliverance from those endless series 
of countless existences^* through which they are doomed 


niciits .in . K'nouiicing childit.n, mfi . 
goods, lift., and onc’i self 

1^ Meleinps)chosis is ont of tht 
fund.inii nt,ii dogm.is of lluddhism 
I hat contiiiuil transition troni one 
existent ( to .mother, from a state of 
h.ippinrss to one of uniuippiness, and 
vice vena, foims a ciiclc uicompass- 
ing the Buddhist in evsty direction 
He IS doomed to fluctuate inLess.intly 
on the never-settled waters of exist- 
tnee Hence his ardent wishes to lie 
delivered from that most pitiable 
position, and his eariitst longings for 
the ever-tran(|uil state of Neibban, 
the way to whith Buddha alone can 
tsacli him b; his precepts .ind his 
examples 

Ihis dogma is lommon both to 
Bi.ihniins anti Buddhists Ihe ori- 
gnuitor and pi opagator of the creed of 
the lattei found it already established , 
he had but to embody it among bis 
own t onceptioiis, .ind make it agiec 
with his new ideas. His first teach- 
ers weie Brahmins, and under then 
tuition he learned that dogma which 
m,iy be considered as the basis on 
which hinge both systems In fact, 
the two rival cieeds have a common 
object m view, the elcv.iting of the 
soul fiom those imjxirfections forced 
upon her by her connection with 
matter, and the setting of her free 
from the sway of passions, which keep 
bei always linted to this world 


According to the votaries of both 
creeds, transmigi.ition h.is for its 
object the effecting of those several 
jail I OSes 1 here IS 1 curious opinion 

among Buddhists lesjiccting the mode 
of traiisiiiigr.itions, ,ind thcio is no 
doubt It IS a \cry .uicicnt one, belong- 
ing to the genuine jiioduttions of the 
earliest Buddhism Ir.insmigiatiou, 
they siy, is caused and entirely con- 
tiollcd bv the influence of merits and 
dcnuiits, but m such a w.iy that a 
lieing who has come to his end tians- 
mits nothing of his entity to the 
lieiiig to be iiiiniediately reproduced 
I he latter is a bung ap.arl, indejietid- 
uit of the former, crc.Ued, it is true, 
by the influence of the late being's 
good 01 liad deeds, but h.iving nothing 
III common with him 1 hey explain 
this startling doctiine by the com- 
jiaiison of a tree successively produc- 
ing and be.u-ing fruits, of which some 
are good .ind some bad 'Ihe fruits, 
though coming from the same tree, 
have nothing in common, either with 
each other or with those that were 
previously grown, or may afterwards 
grow out of the same plant , they are 
distinct and scjiarate So they say, 
kaa, or the influence of merits and 
demei its, produces successively beings 
totally distinct one from the other 
'Ihis atheistic or materialistic doc- 
tnne is not generally known by the 
conmion people, who practically hold 
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to pass. Now the light of the law is extinguished, a uni- 
versal darkness has overspread all minds. Men are more 
than ever slaves to their passions ; there is a total lack of 
love among them ; they hate each other, keep up quarrels, 
strifes and contentions, and mercilessly destroy each other. 
You alone ran free them from the vicissitudes and miseries 
essentially connected with the 2)resent state of all beings. 
The time is at last come, when j’ou are to become a 
Buddha.” 

Unwilling to return at once a ^lositive answer, Phra- 
laong modestly replied that he u anted some time to inquire 
particularly into the great circumstances always attending 
the coming of a Buddha in this world, viz , the ejioch or 
time when a Buddha ajipears, the jilace winch he chooses 
for his apjiantiou or nianifeslation, the race or caste he is 
to be born from, and the age ‘and quality of herwho is to be 
his mother. As regards the first circumstance, I'hralaong 
observed that the aiiparition of a Buddha could not have 
taken place during the previous period of 100,000 years 

that transmigration is eflTectetl in the «infl destruction, is divided into four 
manner professed and taught by Py- periods The fourth period, or that 
thagonis and his school i\hich begins with the apparition of 

If betwet'ii the adherents of the two man on the earth until its destruc- 
creeds there is a jjerfect agreement tion, is divided into si\ty-four parts, 
respecting the means to be resorted called andrakaps During one au- 
to lor reaching the point when man drakap, the life of man increases 
liecomes free from miseries, ignor- giaUually from ten years to an almost 
ance, and iinperfcctioiis, they arc at innumerable number of years , and 
variaiue as to the end to be arnved basing reached its maximum of dura- 
to. 1 he Brahmin leads the perfected tion, it decreases slowly to us former 
being to the supreme essence, m short duration of ten years. We live 
which he is merged «is a drop of water at piesent in that second part of an 
in the ocean, losing his personality, andrakap when the life of man is on 
to form a whole with the Divine the decline and decrease. If my 
substance This is Pantheism Ilic memory serve me right, we have 
Buddhist, Ignoring a supreme being, reached at present the ninth or tenth 
conducts the individu.il that luis andrakap of the fourth period Should 
become emancipated from the thral- the calculations of Buddhists ever 
dom of passions to a state of c omplcte prove correct, the deluded \ isionaries 
isolation, called Neibban Ihis is, who look forward to an approaching 
strictly speaking, Annihilation Millennium, have still to wait long 

The duration of a revolution of ere their darling wishes be realised, 
nature, or the time required for the lliough it be somewhat tiresome 
formation of a world, its existence and unpleasant to have to write down 
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and more that had just elapsed, because during that period 
the life of men was on the increase. The instructions on 
birth and death, as well as on the miseries of life, which 


the absurd and ridiculous notions 
Burmans entertain respecting the 
organisation of mattei, the origin, 
production, evistence, duration, and 
end of the world, it appears quite 
necessary to give a brief aLcount, and 
sketch an outline of their ideas on 
these sulqects The reader will then 
have the means of tracing up to their 
Hindu origin several of the many 
threads that link Buddhism to 
Brahminism, and better undcrstind 
the various details hereafter to he 
given, and intended for establishing 
a great fact, vi/ , the Brahmintcal 
origin of the gi eater part of the Bud- 
dhistic institutions He will, moie- 
over, have the satisfaction of clearly 
discovering, buried in the rubbish of 
fabulous nutils, several important 
facts recorded m the Holy .Scrip 
tures. 

Matter is eternal, but its oiginisa- 
tion and all the changes attending it 
are caused and regulated by certain 
laws CO eternal with it Both matter 
and the laws that act upon it are self- 
existing, independent of the action 
and control of any being, &c As 
soon .IS a system of worlds is consti- 
tuted, Buddhists boldly asseit and 
persevermgly maintain that the law 
of ment and demerit is the sole 
principle that regulates and contrcis 
both the physical and moral world. 

But how IS a world brought into 
existence? Water, or rathei ram, is 
the chief agent, operating in the re- 
production of a system of nature 
During an immense period of tune 
rain pours down with an unibating 
violence in the spice left by the last 
world that has been destroyed Mean- 
while strong winds, blowing from 
opposite directions, accumulate the 
water within definite and certain limits 
until It has filled the whole space At 
last appears on the surface of water, 


floating like a greasy substance, the 
sediment deposited by water. In 
proportion as the water dries up 
under the unremitting action of the 
wind, that crust increases in size, 
until, by a slow, gradual, but sure 
process, it invariably assumes the 
shape and proportion of our planet, 
in the manner we are to describe 
Ihe centre of the earth, indeed of a 
world or system of nature, is occu- 
pied by a mountain of enormous size 
and elevation, called Mienmo Ihis 
IS suriounded by seven ranges of 
mountains, separated from each other 
by streams, equalling, in breadth 
and depth, the height of the moun- 
tain forming its boundaiies in the 
direction of the central elevation 
Ihe range nearest to the Mienmo 
uses to half its height Each suc- 
cessive range is half the height of the 
range preceding it. Beyond the last 
stream are disposed four great islands, 
in the direction ot the four points 
of the compass Each of those four 
Islands is surrounded by five hundred 
smaller ones. Beyond those there is 
water, reaching to the farthest limits 
of the world The great island we 
inhabit is the southern one, called 
Dzampoudipa, from the Jambu, or 
Eugenia tree, gi owing upon it 
Our planet rests on a basis of water 
double the thickness of the earth , 
the water itself is lying on a mass of 
atr that has a thickness double that 
of water Below this atrial stratum 
IS laAa, or vacuum 
L.et us see now in what maimer our 
planet is peopled, and whence came 
Its first inhabitants. I'rom the seats 
of Brahmas which were beyond the 
range of destruction when the former 
world perished, three celestial beings, 
or, according to another version, six, 
came on the earth, remaming on it in 
a state of perfect happiness, occasion- 
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form the true characteristics of Buddha’s law, would not 
then be received with sufficient interest and attention. 
Had any attempt been made at that time to preach on 


ally revisjtin^, when it pleased them, 
their former seats of glory This 
state ol things lasts during a long 
period Al th it time the two great 
iumm tries ot the day and the st^vs 
of night h.ivi not .u> yu made their 
appt arante, but rays of im omparable 
bnghtnc.is, enuimiting from the pure 
bodies of thost ni vt inhabitants, illu- 
minate the globe They feed at long 
intervals upon a certain gelatinous 
buhstauce, of such a Imtritious power 
that the smallest quantity is sufficient 
to support them for a long period 
Ihis delicious food is of the most 
ptrfect flavour Hut it happens that 
at last it disappc.irs, and is succes- 
sively repheed by two other yib- 
stauccs, one of which resembles the 
tender sprout of a tree 1 hey aie so 
nutritious and puriflcd that m our 
present condition wc can have no 
adequate idea of their properties 
1 hey too dis<ippcai , and are succeeded 
by a sort of net* called Sha-U. Ihr 
inhabitants of the earth eat also of 
that nee But alas ’ the conse- 
quences ]lro^t as fatal to them as the 
eating of the forbidden fruit proved 
to the happy dcni/ens of Eden I he 
brightness that iiad hitherto encircled 
their bodies and illuminated the 
woild vanishes away, and, to their 
utmost dismay, they find themselves, 
for the first time, sunk into an abyss 
of unknown darkness 1 he eating of 
that cuarst food creates fseccs and 
I’VcUUations which, forcing their way 
out of the lx)dy, cause the ap^iearaiice 
of what marks the distinction of the 
sexes Passions, for the first time, 
burn and rage in the bosom of those 
hitherto passionless beings Tliey 
.ire deprived of the power to return 
to their eelestsil sc.Us VcTy soon 
jealousy, contentions, &c , follow m 
the tram of the egotistical distinction 
of mtne and thine. Finding them- 


selves in the gloom of darkness, the 
unhappy beings Sigh for and long 
after light, when, on a sudden, the 
suu, breaking down the barrier of 
darkness, bursts out, rolling, as it 
were, in a flood of light, which illu- 
minates the whole world , tiut soon 
disappearing in the west below the 
horison, darkntss seems to resume its 
hold New lamentations and bcwail- 
ings arise on the part of men, when 
in a short tune appears majestically 
the nu>on, sjvreadmg its silvery and 
trembling rays of light At the same 
time the planets and stars take their 
respeeiivc stations in the sky, and 
begin their regular revolutions 'Jbe 
need of settling disputes that arise 
is soon felt by the new inhabitants , 
they agree to elect a chief, whom they 
invest with a sufficient «iuthority for 
framing regulations which are to Ixi 
obligatory on every member of society, 
and power for enforcing obedience to 
those regulations Hence the origin 
of society 

Men, at first jiractismg virtue, en- 
joyed a long life, the duration of 
W’hich re iched to the almost incredible 
length of a thingie But lhe‘y hav- 
ing much relaxed in the practice of 
virtue, it lessened propoitionably to 
their w.\nl of fcivour in the obsei- 
vance of the law, until, by their ex- 
treme wickL*dness, it dwindled to the 
short period of ten years, Ihe same 
ascending and descending scale of 
human life, successively brought in 
by the law of merit and dement, 
takes place sixty-four times, and con- 
stitutes an andrnkap, or tlie duration 
of a world 

It remains only to mention rapidly 
some particulars reg.irdmg the end of 
a revolution of nature. The cause of 
such ail event !•» the influence of the 
dements, prevailing to such an extent 
as to be all-poweiful in working out 
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these three great topics, the men of those days, to whom 
those great events would have appeared so distant, could 
not have been induced to look upon them with sufidcient 
attention; the four great truths would have made no im- 
pression on their minds; vain and fruitless would have 
been the efforts to disentangle tliem from the ties of passions, 
then encompassing all beings, and to make them sigh after 
the deliverance from the miseries entailed upon mankind 
by birth, life, and death. Tlie period when human life is 
under a hundred years’ duration cannot at all be the proper 
period for such an important event, as the passions of men 
are then so many and so deeply rooted that Buddha would 
in vain attempt to preach his law As the characters 
which a man traces over the smooth surface of unruffled 
water instantly disappear without leaving any mark 
behind, so the law and instructions that one should attempt 
to spread on the hardened hearts of men would make no 
lasting impression upon them. Hence he concluded that 
the present period, when the life of men was of about a 
hundred years’ duration, was the proper one for the apiiari- 
tion of a Buddha. This first point having been disiiosed 

desitruction Two solemn warnings ferent agents, fire, water, and wind 
of the .ipproachmg dissolution of our Contupiseencc is the most common, 
planet are given by Nats, one nearly though the less lieiiious of the three. 
100,000 and the other loo years be- Next comes .ingei , less prevailing, 
fore that event The bearers of such tljough it is more heinous , but igno- 
s.id nmvs moke their appearauee on ranee is by far the most fat.il of all 
earth with marks of deep mourning, moral distempers I he iiior.il disor- 
as best suited to afford additir ii il del then prevailing i.iuses destruction 
weight to their exhortations They by the ageney that it sets in aitioii 
earnestly eall on men te repent of Coiieupiseeiiee has for its agency fire , 
their sins and amend their lives .mger, water , ignor.tuce, wind , Isut 
These last summonses are generally in the following proportion Of 
heeded by all mankind, so that men. sixty-four destructions of this world, 
when the world is destroyed, gener- fifty-six are caused by eonflagratioii. 
ally migrate, together with the vu- seven by w.Uer, and one by wind, 
tuns of hell who have atoned for I heir rcsoective limits of duration 
their past iniiiuities, to those seats standasfollows eonflagration re.iehes 
of Brahmas that escape destruction to the five lowest seats of Bi.ihnias, 
There are three great prineiplcs of water extends to the eiglitli seat, and 
dement, coneupiseenee, anger, and the destructive violence of the wind 
ignorance The world also is de- is felt as far as the ninth seal 
stroyed by the action of three dif- 
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of, Phralaong examined in what part of the globe a Buddha 
was to appear. 

His regards glanced over the four great islands'* and 
the 2000 small ones He saw that the island of Dzapou- 
diba, the southern one, had always been the favourite place 
selected by all former Buddhas ; he fixed upon it, too, for 
himself. That island, however, is a most extensive one, 
measuring in length 300 youdzanas, in breadth 252, and 
in circumference ooo. He knew that on that island 
former Buddhas and senii-Bnddhas, the two great Bahan- 
das,'® or disciples of the right and left, the prince whose 
sway is universal, &c , had all of them invariably fixed 
upon and selected that island, and, amidst the various 
countries on the island, that of Mitzima, the central one, 
where is to be found the district of Kapilawot. “Thither,” 
said he, “ shall I resort, and become a Buddha.” 

Having determined the place which he was to select for 
his terrestrial seat, Phralaong examined the race or caste 
from which he was to be bom. The caste of the people 

n Our planet or globe IS composed, designed by its inventor to be the 
according to Buddhists, of the moun- vehicle of nior.'i] doctrines, with but 
tain Mienmo, being in height 8a, ooo very few dogmas Those speculations 
youdzanas (i youdzana is, according upon this matenal world have gra- 
ta some authorities, equal to little dually found their place in the col- 
Icss than la English miles) above the lection of sacred writings, but they 
surface of the earth, and in depth are no part of the religious creed 
equal to its height Around this They are of a Hindu origin, and con- 
huge and hill elev.ation arc disposed vey Indian notions upon those various 
the four great islands, according to topics These notions even do not 
the four points of the compass , .md belong to the system as expounded in 
each of these again is surrounded by the Vedas, but have been set forth at 
goo small islinds The countries a comparatively modern epoch 
south of the great ch.un of the Hima- m A Kahanda is a being very far 

laya are supposed to form the great advanced in perfection, and gifted 
island lying at the south with high spintual attainments, which 

It would be easy to give, at full impart to his mortal frame certain 
length, the ridiculous notions inter- distinguished prerogatives, becoming 
tamed by Buddhists of these parts on almost spirits Concupiscence is to- 
geographyandcosmography,&c ,&c , tally extinguished in a Rahanda, he 
but the knowledge of such puerilities may be said to be fit for the state 
IS scarcely worth the attention of a Neibban Several classes are assigned 
seiious reader, who is anxious to to Rabandas alone, according to their 
acquire accurate information respect- various degrees of advancement in the 
ing a religious system, which was way of perfection. 
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and that of merchants appeared too low, and much wanting 
in respectability, and, moreover, no Buddha had ever come 
out therefrom. That of the Pounhas was in former times 
the most illustrious and respected, but that of princes, in 
those days, far surpassed it in power and consideration. 
He therefore fixed his choice upon the caste of princes, as 
most becoming his future high calling. “ I choose,” said 
he, “ prince Thoodaudana for my father. As to the princess 
who is to become my mother, she must be distinguished by 
a modest deportment and chaste manners, and must never 
have tasted any intoxicating drink. During the duration 
of 100,000 worlds she must have lived in the practice of 
virtue, performing with a scrupulous exactitude all the 
rules and observances prescribed by the law. The great 
and glorious Princess Maia is the only person in whom all 
these conditions are to be found. Moreover, the period of 
her life shall be at an end ten months and seven days 
hence ;** she shall be my mother.” 

Having thus maturely pondered over these four circum- 
stances, Phralaong, turning to the Nats that surrounded 
him, anxiously expecting his answer, plainly and unreserv- 
edly told them that the time for his becoming Buddha had 
arrived, and bade them forthwith communicate this great 
news to all the Brahmas and Nats. He rose up, and, 
accompanied by all the Nats of Toocita, withdrew into the 
delightful garden of Nandawon. After a short sojourn in 
that place, he left the abode of Nats, descended into the 
seat of men, and incaniated in the womb of the glorious 


It IS an immut.able detree that 
she on whom has been conferred the 
singular honour of giving birth to a 
mortal who, during the course of his 
existence, is to become a Buddha, 
dies invariably seven days after her 
delivery, migrating to one of the de- 
lightful seats of Nats The Burmese 
translator observes that a womb that 
has been, as it were, consecrated and 
sanctified hy the presence of a child 
of so exalted a dignity, can never be- 


come afterwards the hidden abode of 
less dig.iifieil beings. It must be con- 
fessed that the conception of Phra- 
laong in his mother's womb is wrapped 
up in a mysterious obscurity, appear- 
ing as It does to exclude the idea of 
conjugal intercourse The Cochin- 
Chinese in their religious legends pre- 
tend that Buddha was conceived and 
born from Main in a wonderful man- 
ner, not resembling at all what takes 
place according to the order oi nature 
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Maia, who at once understood that she was pregnant with 
a boy who would obtain the Buddhaship. At the same 
moment also tlie Princess Yathaudara, who was to be the 
wife of the son of Maia, descended from the seats of Nats, 
and was conceived in the womb of Amitau, the wife of 
Prince Thouppabnddlia 

At that time the inhabitants of Kapilawot were busily 
engaged ui celebrating, in the midst of extraordinary 
rejoicings, the festival of the constellation of Outaratlian 
(July -August) But the virtuous Mala, without mixing 
amidst the crowds of those devoled to amusements, during 
the seven days that preceded the full moon of July, spent 
her time among her attendants, making offeniigs of flowers 
and iierfumes. The day before the full moon she rose up 
at an early hour, bathed in perfumed water, and distributed 
to the needy four hundred thousand pieces of silver 
Attired in her richest dress, she took lier meal, and reli- 
giously periorini'd all t he pious observances usual on such 
occasions. This being done, she entered into her private 
apartment, and, lying on her couch, fell asleep and had the 
following dream . — 

Four princes of Nats, of the abode of Tsadoomarit, took 
the princi'ss with her couch, carried it to the Mount Biuia- 
wonta,^^ and deposited it on an iinnense and magnificent 
rock, sixty youdr.anas long, adorned with various colours, 
at the spot wher“ a S])lendid tree, seven youdz.aiias high, 
extends its green and rich foliage. 1'lie four queens, wives 
of the four iiriuces of Tsadoomarit, approaching the couch 
where Maia was reclining, t<x)k her to the banks of the 
lake Anawadat, washed her with the water of the lake, and 
spread over the couch flowers brought from the abode of 
Nats. Near the lake is a beautiful mountain of a silvery 
appearance, the summit whereof is crowned with a magni- 

IheMountHiniawontajsf.imous probability the Himalaya, as being 
mall Huddhistic conipositioiib, as the tho highibt range of mountains ever 
scene >^hcu groat and impoitant known to Indian Buddhists 
events have happened. It is m all 
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Scent and lofty palace. On the east of the palace, in the 
side of the mount, is a splendid cave. Within the cave, a 
bed similar to that of the Nats was prepared. The prin- 
cess was led to that place and sat on the bed, enjoying a 
delicious and refreshing rest. Opposite this mount, and 
facing the cave where Maiu sat. surrounded by her attend- 
ants, rose another mount, where Phralaong, under the 
shape of a young white elephant, was roaming over its 
sides in various directions He was soon seen coming 
down that hill, and, ascending the one where the princess 
lay on her bed, directed his course towards the cave. On 
the extremity of his trunk, lifted up like a beautiful string 
of flowers, he carried a white lily His voice, occasionally 
resounding through the air, could be heard distinctly by 
the inmates of the gi'otto. and indicated his approach. He 
soon entered the cave, turned three times round the couch 
wliereiipoii sat the pniicoss, then, standing for a while, he 
came nearer, opened her right side, and appeared to conceal 
liiniself in her womb 

111 the morning, having awoke from her sleep, the 
queen related her dream to her husband King Thoodau- 
dana sent without delay for sixty-four I’oiinhas On a 


IS Pounhas are the Brahnuns who, 
even m those days of remote anti- 
quity, wore (onsuicred as the wisest 
in their generation I hoy hatl al- 
rt ady monoix)liscd the lucrative tra<lc 
of fortune-tellers, .tstrologers, ^ ,, 
and It appears that they have con- 
trived to ret«\in it up to our ow n d lys 
During my hrst stay m Hurmah 1 
became acquainted with a young 
Pounha, wearing the >shUe dress, 
and getting his livelihood by telling 
the horoscopes of newly-born infants, 
and even grow n-up people I learned 
from him the mode of finding out by 
calculation the state of the hcavtiis at 
any given hour whatever 1 his mode 
of calculation is entirely based on the 
Hindu system, and has cvuliiitly 
been bon owed from that people. 


1 hough Biahniins in thow‘ days, as 
m our own, worked on popular igno- 
rant c and credulity in the manner 
abovcmentioncd, we ought not to 
lose' sight f f the great fact, borne out 
by this legend m a most distinct and 
explicit way, that many among them 
devoted all thoir time, energies, and 
abilities to the acquirement of wisdom, 
and the obscivancc of the most ardu- 
ous practices. Their austere mode of 
life was to a great extent copied and 
mutated by the hrst religious of the 
Buddhist persuasion Many ordi- 
nances and prescriptions of the Wmi 
agree, in a remarkable degree, with 
those enforced by the Vedas. In the 
tieginning, the resemblance must have 
been so great as to render the dis- 
crepancies scarcely perceptible, since 
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ground lined with cow-dung, where parched rice, flowers, 
and other offerings were carefully deposited and profusely 
spread, an appropnate place was reserved for the Pounhas. 
Butter, milk, and honey were served out to them in vases 
of gold and silver ; moreover, several suits of apparel 
and five cows wore offered to each of them as jiresents, 
as well as many other articles. These preliminaries being 
arranged, the prince narrated to them the dream, with a 
request for its evplanation. 

“ Pnnce," answered the Pounhas, “banish from your mind 
all anxious thoughts, and be of a cheerful heart ; the child 
whom the princess bears in her womb is not a girl but a 
boy He will, after growing up, either live amongst men, 
and then become a mighty ruler, whose sway all tlie human 
race will acknowledge ; or, withdrawing from the tumult of 
society, he will resort to some solitary place, and there 
embrace the profession of Kahan. In that condition he 
will disentangle himself from the miseries attending exist- 
ence, and at last attain the high dignity of Buddha.” Such 
was the explanation of the dream At the moment I’hra- 
laong entered into Maia’s womb, a great commotion was 
felt throughout the four elements, and thirty-two wonders 
simultaneously a])peared. A light of an incomparable 
brightness illuminated suddenly ten thousand worlds 
The blind, desirous, as it wei’e, to contemplate the glorious 
dignity of Pliralaong, recovered tlieir siglit , the deaf heard 
distinctly every sound; the dumb spoke with fluency; 
those whose bodies were bent stood up in an erect position ; 
the lame walked with ease and swiftness ; prisoners saw 
their fetters unloosed, and found themselves restored to 
liberty ; the fires of hell were extinguished ; the ravenous 
cravings of the Preitlias^’ were satiated; animals were 

we read m this very work of an in- “ Preithaisabeing mastateofpun- 
juiiction made to the early tonverts, ishmcnt and sufferings on account of 
to bestow alms on the Pounhas as sins committed m a former CMStencc 
well as on the Bickus oi mendic.ant He is doomed to live in th( solitary 
religious, placing them both on a foot- recesses of uninhabited mountains, 
ing of perfect equality smarting undei the pangs of never- 
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exempt from allmfirmities ; all rational beings nttered but 
words of peace and mutual benevolence ; horses exhibited 
signs of excessive joy ; elephants, with a solemn and 
deep voice, expressed their contentment ; musical instru- 
ments resounded of themselves with the most melodious 
harmony ; gold and silver ornaments, worn at the arms and 
feet, without coming in contact, emitted pleasing sounds ; 
all places became suddenly filled with a resplendent light ; 
refreshing breezes blew gently all over the earth ; abundant 
rain poured from the skies during the hot season, aud 
springs of cool water burst out in every place, carrying 
through jirepared beds their gently murmuring streams ; 
birds of the air stood still, forgetting their usual flight ; 
rivers suspended their course, seized with a mighty astonish- 
ment ; sea water became fresh ; the five sorts of lilies were 
to be seen in every direction , every descnption of flowers 
burst open, displaying the richness of their brilliant colours , 
from the branches of all trees and the bosom of the hardest 
rocks, flowers shot forth, exhibiting all around the most 
glowing, dazzling, and varied hues ; lilies, seemingly rooted 
in the canopy of the skies, hung down, scattering their 
embalmed fragrance ; showers of flowers poured from the 
firmament on the surface of the earth ; the musical tunes 
of the Nats were heal’d by the rejoiced inhabitants of our 
globe ; hundreds of thousands of w'orlds^® suddenly ap- 
proached each other, sometimes in the shape of an elegant 
nosegay, sometimes in that of a ball of flowers or of a 
spheroid*, the choicest essences embalmed the whole 
atmosphere that encompasses this world. Such are the 
wonders that took place at the time Phralaong entered his 
mother’s womb. 

satiated hunger His body, and par- able changes and revolutions as affect 
ticiilarly his stomach, are of gigantic this one which we inhabit They 
dimensions, whilst his mouth is so admit, indeed, that the number of 
small that a needle could sciu-cely be worlds is unlimited, but they assert 
shoved into it that those forming one system are 

*• In the Buddhistic system of cos- siraulUneously destroyed, reproduced 
mogony, 100,000 worlds form one and perfected, by virtue of certain 
system, subject to the same immut- eternal laws inherent in matter itself. 
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When this great event happened, four chiefs of Nats, 
from the seat of Tsadoomarit,®^ armed with swoi’ds, kept 
an unintorrupted watch ronnd the palace, to avert any 
accident that might prove hurtful to the mother or her 
blessed fruit. From 10,000 worlds, four Nats from the 
same seat were actively engaged in driving away all 
Bilons ** and otlu'r monsters, and forcing them to flee .and 
hide themselves at the extremity of the earth. Maia, free 
from every disoi (hired projiensity, spent her time with her 
handmaids in the interior of her apartments Her soul 
enjoved. 111 a perfect calm, the sweetest happiness ; fatigue 
and w canness never affected her unimpaired health. In 
his mother’s womb, Fhralaong appeared like the white 
thread passed through the purest and finest pearls; the 
womb itself resmtibled an (degant Dzi'di “ 

2* tsatloomarit is tht first of the 
si\ abodes of N its 1 he description 
of tlu ploisuiis enjoyed by the in- 
habitants of that seat is replete with 
accounts of the grossest licentious- 
ness 

^ A I’alou, or rather Bilou, is a 
monster with a human fa(.< , supposed 
to feed on human flesh Hiscyt^arc 
of a dec p red hue, and his body of so 
subtle a n.iturc as luvtr to project 
any sli idow Wonderful tales ore told 
of thisi monster, which pla)s a const- 
derabW part in most of the Buddiiistic 
writings 

•s* A Dzt di 15 a religious edifice of a 
conical form, supjiortul on a squire 
basis, and ha\ing its top covered with 
what the Burmest' call an umbrella, 

* Remaik of the Burmese Frans- 
lator — It is to be liorne in mmd that 

mothers of Buddhas hising had the 
singular privilege ot gising birth to a 
child of so exalted a dignity, it would 
not be coincnicnt or becoming that 
other mortals should recei\c life in 
the same w'omb , they therefore 
alwats (he seven days after thtir 
deliver) and migrate to the abode of 


teseinbhng in Us shape the musical 
instrument vulgarly called chapeau 
chtnon by the Fri nch On each side 
of the quadrangular basis are opened 
four niches, in the direction of the 
four cirdinal points, destined to re- 
ceive statues of Buddha This monu- 
ment is of every dimension in size, 
fiom the sin illest, a few feet high, to 
the tallest, of one or two hundred 
fiethigh It IS lobe seen in every 
direction, and m the neighbourhood 
of towns every elevation is crowmed 
with one or several Dzedis 
'ihc word Dzedi nii.ins a sacred 
depositor), th.it is to say, a place 
where relics of Buddha were en- 
shrined I he w ord has been extended 
since to places which have become 

Nats, called Foocita It is usual with 
other mothers to be dehverijd, lying 
in an horizontal position, and some- 
times before or after the tenth month 
But with the mother of a Buddha the 
case IS not the same , the time of her 
confinement invariably happens at 
the beginning of the tenth month, 
and she is always delivered in an 
erect and vertical position 
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With the Bolioitons care and vigilant attention with 
which one carries about a thabeit full of oil, the great 
Maia watched all her movements, and during ten months 
unremittingly laboured for the safe preservation of the 


precious fruit of her womb. 

receptacles of the scriptures, or of 
the relics of distinguished religious, 
who had acquired eminence by theit 
scientific and moral attainments In 
the beginning, those Dsedis were a 
kind of tumuli ^ or mounds of earth 
or bricks, erected upon the shnne 
wherein relics were enclosed. In pj o- 
portion as the followers of the 
Buddhistic faith increased in number, 
wealth, and influence, they erected 
Dzedis on a grander scale, beaimg 
always a great resemblance m shape 
and form to the primitive ones 
The stup«as or topes discovered m the 
Punjaub, and in other parts of the 
Indian Peninsula, wtie real Buddhis> 
tic tumuli or D/edis 
During succeeding ages, when i elics 
could not be procured, the faithful 
continued to erect Dzcdis, the sight 
of which was intended to remind 


them of the sacred relics, and they 
paid to those relics and monuments 
the same veneration as they would 
have offered to those enriched with 
those priceless objects In Burniah, 
in particular, the zeal, or rather the 
rage, for building Dzedis has been 
earned to a degree scarcely to be 
credited by those who have not visited 
that country In the following pages 
there will be found an attempt to 
describe the various forms given to 
those monuments 

^ Ihc thabeit is an open-mouthed 
pot, of a truncated spheroidical form, 
made of earth, iron, or brass, with- 
out ornaments, used by the Buddhist 
mi^iks when going abroad, in their 
morning excursions, to receive the 
alms bestowed on them by the ad- 
mirers of their holy mode of life 
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CHAPTER II. 


Birth of Buddha in a forest — Rejoicings on that occasion — Kaladewila — 
Rrediction of the Pounhas — Vam efforts of Thoodaudana to thwart the 
effect of thi Piediction, 


Thk time of her approaching confine-ment being close at 
hand, the princess solicited from her husband, King Thoo- 
daudaiia, leave to go to the country of Dewah,' amongst 
her friends and relatives. As soon as her request was 
made known, the king ordered that the whole extent of 
the road between Kapilawot and Dewah should be per- 


' 1 his country of Ucwuh is one of 
the sixteen countries, so much celc- 
bnated in the Buddhistic annals, 
where the greatest religious events 
have taken place They are plated 
in the centre, north, and north-west 
portions of Hindustan, In this place 
was born the celebrated Dewadat, 
who became brother-in-law to Buddha 
himself But notwithstanding the 
close ties of rclationslnp that united 
him to so saintly a personage, Dewa- 
dat IS represented as the incarnation 
of evil, ever opposed to Buddha in 
his benevolent designs in favour of 
human kind At last, in an ,ittcmpt 
against his brother-in-l.iw's life, he 
met with a condign punishment 
The earth burst open under his feet, 
.and, surrounded by dc\ curing flames, 
he rolled down to the Ixittom of the 
lowest hell, acknowledging, however, 
in the accents of .a true but tardy 
repentance, his errois and the uncon- 
querable power of Buddha. Ihree 
red-hot iron bars transfix him per- 


pendicularly, hanging him in an erect 
ixisitioii, whilst three other bars 
pierce him through the shoulders and 
the side For his repentance he is 
to be delivered hereafter fiom those 
torments, and restored to earth, in 
order to acquire merits that may 
entitle him to a better place in future 
existences home .accounts mention 
that he is to become a Pictzega 
Buddha This story rcsjiecbng De- 
wadat has given rise in Burmah to 
a vcTy strange misconception The 
Burmese, with their usu.al thought- 
lessness, on hearing of the particulars 
respecting the sutterings and mode 
of death of our Saviour, concluded 
that he must have been no other but 
Dewad.at himself, and that, for hold- 
ing opinions opposite to those of 
Buddha, he suflered such a punish- 
ment ITie writer was not a little 
surprised to find in the writings of 
tlic old Barnabite missionaries a 
lengthened confutation of this erro- 
neous supposition, 
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fectly levelled, and lined on both sides with plantain trees, 
and adorned with the finest ornaments. Jars, full of the 
purest water, were to be deposited all along the road at 
short intervals. A chair of gold was made ready for con- 
veying the queen ; and a thousand noblemen, attended by 
an i n numerable retinue, were directed to accompany her 
during the journey. Between the two countries aiiimmense 
forest of lofty Engyin trees extends to a great distance. 
As soon as the cortege reached it, five water-lilies shot 
forth spontaneously from the stem and the main branches 
of each tree, and innumerable birds of all kinds, by their 
melodious tunes, filled the air with the most ravishing 
music. Trees, similar in beauty to those growing in the 
seats of Nats, apparently sensible of the presence of the 
incarnated Buddha, seemed to share in the universal 

joy- 

On beholding this wonderful appearance of all the lofty 
trees of the forest, the queen felt a desire to approach 
nearer and enjoy the man'elloiis sight offered to her 
astonished regards. Her noble attendants led her forth- 
with a short distance into the forest. Main, seated on her 
couch, along with her sister J’atzapati, desired her atten- 
dants to have it moved closer to an Engyiu tree {short a 
robitsta), which she pointed out Her wishes were immedi- 
ately complied with She then rose gently on her couch ; 
her left hand, clasjied round the neck of her sister, suji- 
ported her 111 a standing jxibition. With the right hand 
she tried to reach and break a small branch, which she 
wanted to carry aw ay. On that very instant, as the slender 
rattan, heated by fire, bends down its tender head, all the 
branches lowered their extremities, offering themselves, as 
it were, to the hand of the queen, who unhesitatingly seized 
and broke the extremity of one of the young boughs. By 
virtue of a certain power inherent in her dignity, 011 a sud- 
den all the winds blew gently tliroughout the forest. The 
attendants, having desired all the people to withdraw to a 
distance, disposed curtains all round the place the queen 
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was standing on. Whilst she was in that position, admir- 
ing the slender bough she held in her hands, the moment 
of her confinement happened, and she was delivered of a 
son." 

Four chief Brahmas ^ received the new-born infant on 
a golden net-work, and placed him in the presence of tie 
happy mother, saying, “ Give yourself up, 0 Queen, to joy 


* On the same diy a son was born 
to Amit iiidana, c illed An inda. 'I'he 
Wife of I houppalwudhaof Dewahwas 
delivtrod of daughter, called Yath- 
aiidara, who l>c^.im< afterwards the 
wife ol Phralaong Anouroudha, 
the son of J nookaudana, vvA'i itshered 
into cMstcnce on the same solemn 
occasion I he idxDvc-namcd Annnda 
was first cousin to the Buddha, and 
subsequently became the amiable, 
faithful, and devoted discfple who, 
during twenty-five years, attended on 
the person of Huddha, and affection- 
ately ministered to ail his wants 
After the death of his mother Maia, 
Phralaong was nursed and brought 
up with the greatest care by his 
aunt Patzapati, sometimes called 
Gautamc'e 

^ According to Buddhistic notions, 
Buddha labours during Ins mortal 
career for the lx,nefit of all living 
beings His lienevolent and compa.s- 
sionate heart, free from all partiality, 
feels an ardent desire of opening 
Ixsfore them the way that leads to 
deliverance from the miseries of 
every succeeding existence, and of 
bringing them finally to the never 
troubled state of Neibban buch a 
generous and benevolent disposition 
constitutes the genuine characteristic 
of Huddha Ihe Hrabmas, inhabit- 
ing the sixteen suits ol Kupa, ore all 
but npe for obtaining the crowning 
point of Buddhistic perfection They 
onl> wait for the presence of a Buddha 
to unloose, by his preachings, the 
slender ties that keep them stiH 
connected with this material world. 


The Nats, though far less advanced 
in merits and perfection, eagerly look 
forward for the apparition of that 
great personage, who is to point out 
to them the means of freeing them- 
selves from the infiuence of passions, 
and thereby destroying in them the 
principle of dements Men, also, m 
their slate of pri^bation and Inal, 
want the mighty aid of a Buddha, 
who will enable them by his trans- 
< endent doctrine to advance m ments, 
so as cither to arrive at once at the 
cver-quiescem state of Neibban, or 
progress gradually on the way 
Hence, on his birth, Buddha is min- 
istered to by those three sorts of 
intelligent beings, who are particu- 
l.irly destined to share m the bless- 
iiigs his coming is designed to shower 
on them. 

Ihe mission of a Buddha is that of 
a saviour His great object, to make 
use of a Buddhistic expression, is, 
during bis existence, to procure the 
deliverance of all the beings that will 
listen to his lustruc tions and oliscrve 
the precepts of the law He is dis- 
tinguished by feelings of compassion 
and an ardent love for all beings, as 
well as by an earnest desire of labour- 
ing for their welfare These are the 
true characteristics of bis heart In 
this religious system mention is often 
made of Pitzcgabuddhas, who have all 
the science and merits of a Buddha, 
but they are deficient in the above- 
mentioned qualities, which form, as 
it were, the essence of a true and 
genuine Buddha. They are never 
therefore honoured with the noble 
appellation of Buddha. 
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and rejoicing ; here is the precious and wonderful fruit of 
your womb.” • 

From the hands of the four chiefs of Brahmas, four 
chiefs of Nats received the blessed child, whom they 
handed over to men, who placed him on a beautiful white 
cloth. But to the astonishment of all, lie freed himself 
from the hands of those attending upon him, and stood in 
a firm and erect position on the ground, wlien casting a 
glance towards the east, more than one thousand worlds 
appeared like a perfectly levelled plain All the Nats 
inhabiting those worlds made offerings of flowers and per- 
fumes, exclaiming with exultation, “ An exalted personage 
has made his appearance , — who can ever be compared to 
him ? who has ever equalled him t He is indeed the most 
excellent of all beings ” Phralaong looked again towards 
the three other directions, liaising his eyes upwards, and 
then lowering them down, he saw that there was no being 
equal to him. Conscious of his siqieriority, he .lumped 
over a distance of seven lengths of a foot, in a northern 
direction, exclaiming, — “ This is my last birth ; there shall 
be to me no other state of existence ; I am the greatest of 
all beings.” * Ho then began to walk steadily in the same 


* Remarks of the Burmese Trans- 
lator — When i-hildrcn are born they 
appear in this world covered all over 
their bodies with impure and disgust- 
ing substances But an exception 
was made in favour of our infant 
Phralaong He was born without 
the least stain of offending impurity , 
he was ushered into this world, pnie 
and resplendent, like a fine ruby 
placed on a piece of the richest cloth 
of Kathika He left his mother's 
womb with his feet and hands 
stretched out, exhibiting the digni- 
fied countenance of .t Pundit descend- 
ing from the place where he has 
expounded the law though both 
mother and child were exempt from 
the humiliating miseries common to 
all other human beings, there came 


down from the skies upon both, by 
way of a respectful offering, gentle 
showers of cold and warm w.iter, 
succeeding e.acli other alternately iii 
.X icgul.xr order 

’ 'Ihe Chinese, Cochin - Chinese, 
Cingalese, and Nepaulc'e Legends all 
agree in attributing to Phralaong the 
use of reason from the moment he was 
iKin., .IS well as the power of uttering 
with .1 proud accent the following 
words " I am the greatest of all 
lieings , this is my last existence ” 
To his own eyes he must have ap- 
peared 111 this woild without any 
competitor, since he knew already 
that he was destined to release count- 
less beings from the trammels of ex- 
istence, and lead them to a state of 
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direction A chief of Brahmas held ovei’ his head the 
white umbrella.* A Nat carried the golden fan. Other 
Nats held in their hands the golden sword, the golden 
slippers, the cope set with the rarest precious stones, and 
other royal insignia * 


perfect rest, screened for ever from 
the incessant action of merits and 
demerits He alone whose mind is 
deeply imbued with Buddhistic no- 
tions can liO ist cxulttngly tliat he has 
at length arrived at his last existence, 
and that, within a few yejirs, he will 
escape out of the whirlpool of endless 
existences, wherein he has l^ecn turn- 
ing and fluctuating from a state of 
happiness to one of wretchedness 
This perpetual vicissitude is to him 
the greatest evil, the opposite of 
which IS, therefore, the greatest good. 
No wonder, then, to hear our Phra- 
laong, who was better acquainted 
with the miseries attending existence 
than any one else, exclaiming with 
the accents of a complete joy—" 1 his 
IS my Lost existence " 

The Burmese translator seems de- 
lighted to remark that on two former 
occasions Phralaong, then an infant, 
had spoken distinct words, which he 
addressed to his mother Ihis hap- 
pened ill the beginning of the two 
existences during which he practised 
two of the ten great virtues It took 
place first on the day he was lx)rn to 
that existence, when, under the name 
of Mahauthata, he displayed consum- 
mate skill and wisdom The legend 
of Mahauthata is a very amusing per- 
formance, written in a very pure lan- 
guage, and relating stone-s about .is 
credible as those wc read in the Ara- 
bian Talcs of a Ihousand and One 
Nights What surprised the writer 
not a little, was to find, in perusing 
that composition, a decision gi>ui 
oui Mahauthata, in a case perfectly 
similar to that which showed forth, 
in the presence of all Israel, the 
incomparable wisdom of Solomon. 
When Phralaong practised the lost 


and most perfect of virtues, liberality, 
earned to Us farthest limits, ending 
in perfect abnegation of self, and re- 
nouncing all that he possessed, he 
intercd, too, into this world with the 
faculty of speech , and became a pri nee 
under the name of Wethandra Phe 
legend of Wethandra is by far the 
f>cst of all I akmg it os a mere ro- 
manui, it is replete with circumstan- 
tial details well calculated to excite 
the finest emotions of the heart The 
latter part, m particular, can scarcely 
be read without heart-moving feelings 
of pity and commiseration, on behold- 
ing our Phralaong parting willingly 
with all his property, with his wife 
and his lovely children, and finally 
offering his own person, to satisfy the 
ever-renewed calls on his unbounded 
generosity 

•* In Burmah the use of the white 
umbrella is limited to the king and 
idols I he former can never move 
wnthout having some one to hold over 
his head this distinguishing mark of 
ro} ilty Any one who has been in- 
troduced into the palace of Amcra- 
poora will not have forgotten how 
great was his satisfaction on behold- 
ing the w hite unibrelki towering above 
the sides of passages, and moving in 
the direction he was sitting in He 
knew that the lime of his expectation 
was at an end, and that in a moment 
he would toehold the golden face 

* Remarks of the Burmese Transla- 
tor — In former existences, our Phra- 
laong IS said to have spoken a few 
words immediately after his birth, 
VIZ , when he was Mahauthata and 
Wethandra. In the first, he came 
into this world holding in his hands a 
small plant, which a Nat had brought 
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Thirty-two mighty wonders had proclaimed the incar- 
nation of Phralaong in his mother’s womb, and the same 
number of wonders announced his birth to the earth. 
Moreover, in that same moment were bom the beautiful 
Yathaudara, Ananda, the son of Amitaudana, the noblemen 
Tsanda and Kaludari, and the horse Kantika Tlie great 
tree Bodi also sprung from the ground, in the forest of 
Oorouwela, about two youdzanas distant from the city of 
Kadzagio, and in a north-easterly direction from that place, 
and the four golden vases suddenly reappeared. 

The inhabitants of Dewah, joining those of Kapilawot, 
set out for the latter country with the newly-born infant, 
to whom they rendered the greatest honours. The Nats of 
the seat of Tawadeintha, on hearing that a son was bom 
to King Thoodaudana, and that under the shade of the 
tree Bodi ® he would become a true Buddha with a per- 

and placed m his tender hands at been able to discover any well- 
that very moment He showed it to grounded reason to account for this 
his mother, who asked him what it remarkable cinumstance, so carefully 
was "This IS a medicinal plant," noted riowti, relating the particulars 
replied he, to his astonished mother attending the elevation of a being to 
The plant was e,ast into a large jar this high station For want of a 
full of w,ater, and the virtualised better one, he will bg permitted to 
liquid ever retained the power of hazard the following conjecture 
curingevery kind of bodily distemper Our Phralaong, previous to his be- 
When he was born, or rather began eoming a Huddha, withdrew into 
the existence in which he w,is called solitude for the purpose of fitting 
Wethandra, he stretehed out his hiiiisclf for his future calling, in 
hands asking something from his imitation of all his predecessors, 
mother which he might bestow on the leading an ascetic hfe, and devoting 
needy The mother put at his dis- all his undivided attention and men- 
posal one thousand pieces of silver tal energies to meditation and con- 

— templation, coupled with works of 

“ In glancing over the genealogy the most rigorous mortification The 
of the twenty-eight last Buddh.is, senses, he knew well, were to be 
the writer has observed that every submitted to the uncontrolled sway 
Buddha has always obtained the of reason, by allowing to himself only 
supreme intelligence under the wh.at was barely requisite for sup- 
shadow of some trees Our Phra- porting nature Regardless of every 
laong, as will be seen hereafter, at- comfort, his mind was bent upon 
tamed to the exalted dignity of acquiring the sublime knowledge of 
Buddha under the tree Baudhi the principle and origin of all things, 
(yfenr «/i,g<ara), which grew up spon- on fathoming the miseries of ali 
taneously at the very moment he beings, and on endeavouring to dis- 
was born I'he writer has never cover the most efficacious means of 
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feot knowledge of the four greet truthsi gave full rent to 
their boundless joy, hoisting unfurled flags and banners 
in every direction, in token of their indescribable re- 
joicings. 

There was a celebrated Rathee, named Kaladewila, who 
had passed through the eight degrees of contemplation, 
and who was in the habit of resorting daily to the prince’s 
palace for his food. On that very day, having taken his 
meal as usual, he ascended to the seat of Tawadeintha,* 
and found the fortunate inhabitants of that seat giving 
themselves up to uncommon rejoicings He asked them 
the reason of such an unusual display of enrapturing trans- 
ports of exultation. “ It is,” replied they to the inquiring 
Rathee, “ because! a son is bom to King Thoodandaiia, who 
will soon become a true Buddha. Like all former Buddhas, 
he will preach the law and exhibit in his person and 
throughout his life the greatest wonders and a most accom- 
plished pattern of the highest virtues We will hoar the 
law from his very mouth.” 

On hearing the answer of the Nats, Kaladewila imme- 
diately left the seat of Tawadeintha, and directed his 

affording them a thorough relief, by acquires extraordinary privileges 
pointing out to them the road they both m his soul and his body The 
had to follow in ordi r to disentangle latter obtains a sort of spiritualised 
themselves from the trammels of nature, or rather matter becomes so 
existence, and arrive at a state of leCiied and purified that he is enabled 
perfect rest In common with all to travel over distances with almost 
other ascetics, our PhraUong had no the r.ipidity of the thought of the 
other shelter against the inclemency mmd The former, by the help of 
of the seasons but the protecting continual meditation on the causes 
shadow of trees It »as under the and nature of all things, enlarges m- 
cooling and refreshing foliage of the ccssantly its sphere of knowledge 
trees of the forests, th.at he spent his The remembrance of the p,i5t revives 
time in the placid and undisturbed in the mind From the lofty posi- 
work of meditation, acquiring gradu- lion such a being is placed in, he 
ally that matchless knowledge and calmly considers and wntehes the 
consummate wisdom which he needed movement of events that will take 
for carrying on to perfection the place m future times The more his 
benevolent undertaking he had m mmd expands, and the sphere of his 
contemplation. knowledge extends, the greaier are 

8 It is .1 maxim generally received the perfections and refinements at- 
amongst Buddhists, that he who has tending the coarser part of his 
far advanced in the way of perfection being. 
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bSrial conrse towards the palace of Thoodaudana. Having 
entered into the palace and occupied the place prepared 
for him, be conveyed to the king the good tidings of a son 
baring been bom unto him. 

A few days after this message, the royal child was 
brought into the presence of his rejoicing father. Xala- 
dewila was present on the occasion. Thoodaudana ordered 
that the child should be attired with the finest dress, 
and placed in the presence of the Rathee, in order to pay 
him his respects. But the child rose up and set his two 
feet on the curled hair of the venerable personage. The 
persons present on the occasion, not knowing that a Buddha 
in his last existence never bows down to any being, 
thought that the head of the imprudent child would be 
split into seven parts as a pnuiahment for his unbecom- 
ing behaviour. But Kaladewila, rising up from his seat, 
and lifting up his hands to his foreliead, bowed respect- 
fully to the infant I’hralaong. The king, astonished at 
such an unusual condescension from so eminent a person- 
age, followed his example, and out of respect prostrated 
himself before his son. 

By virtue of his great spiritual attainments, Kaladewila 
could recollect at once all that had taken place during the 
forty preceding worlds, and foresee all that would happen 
during the same number of future revolutions of nature. 
On seeing the high perfections shining forth in our Phra- 
laong, he considered attentively whether he would become 
a Buddha or not. Having ascertained that such a dignity 
was reserved for him, he wished to know if the remaining 
period of his own existence would permit him to witness 
the happy moment when he would be a Buddha To his 
deep regret, he foresaw that the end of his life would come 
before the occurrence of that great event, and that he would 
have then migrated to one of the seats of Arupa, and be, 
therefore, deprived of the favour of hearing the law from 
his mouth. This foresight caused a profound sadness in 
his heart, and abundant tears flowed from his eyes. But 
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when he reflected on the future destiny of the blessed 
child, he could not contain within himself the pure joy 
that overflowed his soul. The people present on the occa- 
sion soon observed the opposite emotions which alternately 
affected the soul of Kaladewila. They asked him the 
reason of such an unusual occurrence. “I rejoice,” said 
he, “ ar, the glorious destiny of that child ; but I feel sad 
and disconsolate when 1 think that it will not be given to 
me to see and contemplate him clothed with the dignity of 
Buddha. 1 bewail with tears my great misfortune.” 

With a view of assuaging his sorrow, Kaladewila, casting 
another glance towards future events, eagerly sought to 
discover if, among his relatives, there would not be at least 
one who would be so fortunate as to see Phralaong in the 
nature of Buddha. He saw with inexpressible delight that 
his nephew Nalaka woitld enjoy the blessing denied to 
himself. Thereupon ho went in all haste to his sister’s 
house, inquiring about her son At his request the lad 
was brought into his presence “ Beloved nephew,” said 
the venerable llathee, ” thirty-five years hence,’ the son 


T According to the prophecy of 
Kaladewila, PhraUong is to iK’comc 
Buddha when ihirty-fivo years old 
Ibe total duration of his life being 
eighty years, it follows that he h.is 
lived as Buddha forty-hve years 
The advice of the old Kathcc to his 
nephew Nalaka, to lioeomc a Rahan 
in order to lietter dispose himself to 
welcome the coming of Buddha, and 
listen with greater benefit to his 
preachings, leads me to rodee a re^ 
mark and write down an observation 
that has been already alluded to 
From this passage and many others 
which the reader will easily notice 
hereafter, as well as from the ex- 
ample of Buddha himself, one must 
suppose that at the time Phralaong 
was born, some institutions, the most 
important one at least, vu , that of 
the Rahans, recluses, or monks, 
already existed in a more or less per- 


fect state. Relying solely on the 
authority of this Legend, no attempt 
at denying this supposition can ever 
be made K.iladc'wila speaks of the 
order uf Rahans as of a thing well 
known Nalaka sends to the bazaar 
for the purchase of the dress and 
other articles he wanted for his new 
mode of life Phralaong, on his way 
to his garden, secs a Rahan, whose 
habits and manners are described 
to him by his coachman Having 
become Buddha, he meets with as- 
cetics and reduses living m commu- 
nity, leading a life much resembling 
thtit which he is supposed to have 
hereafter instituted, holding but few 
opinions, which, according to his own 
standard, were heretical From these 
facts Hows the natural conclusion that 
Gaudaroa is not the inventor or ori- 
ginator of all the Buddhistic dis- 
ciplinary institutions He found 
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of Bang Thoodaudana will become a Buddha; you will 
contemplate him in that sublime and exalted nature. From 
this day, therefore, yon shall embrace the profession of 
Bahan.” The young man, who descended from a long 
succession of wealthy noblemen, said within himself, 
“My uncle, indeed, never says anything but under the 
impulse of irresistible and cogent motives. I will follow 
his advice and will become a recluse,” He immediately 
ordered the purchase of the insignia of his new profes- 
sion, a iiatta, a thingan,® and other articles. His head 
was shaved, and he put on the yellow garb. Attired in 
his new dress, he looked all round, and saw that, amongst 


among the multifarious sects of 
Hrahminism many practices and ordi- 
nances which he approved of and 
incorporated or embodied in his new 
system This is another proof, 
amounting to a demonstration, that 
. Buddhism is an offshoot of the great 
I Hindu system In this respeU, 
Gaudania borrowed largely from what 
he found existing in his own days, 
in Che schools he resorted to, and 
re-echoed many tenets upheld by the 
masteis under whom he studied the 
sciencc*s and the training to morals 
and virtue He enlarged and dc\e- 
lo[x:d certain favourite theories and 
principles which had found favour 
with him , at the same time, for the 
purpose of leading his disciples to 
perfection, he enforced many discip- 
linary regulations, almost similar to 
those he had been subjected to dur- 
ing the years of his probation He 
was certainly an ardent promoter of 
the peifccled and improved system 
he endeavoured to introduce, 

8 The llimgan or Tsiwaran is com- 
posed of three p,irts — the thinlwing, 
resembling an ample petticoat, bound 
up to the waist, with a leathern girdle, 
and failing down to the heels , the 
kowot, which consists of a sort of 
cloak of a rectangular shape, covering 
the shoulders and breast, and reach- 


ing somewhat below the knee , and 
the dougout, whuh is a piece of cloth 
of the same shape, folded many times, 
thrown over the left shoulder when 
going abroad, and used to sit on when 
no proper seat has been prepared 
The colour of these three pieces, con- 
stituting the dress of a recluse, is 
invariably yellow The jack-tree sup- 
plies the material for dyeing the cloth 
yellow In order to maintain a spirit 
of perfect poverty among the memlicrs 
of the order of the recluse, the Wini 
prescribes th.it the tsiwaran ought to 
be made up with rags picked up here 
and there, and sewed together The 
rule, in this respect, at least os far as 
its spirit goes, is thoroughly disre- 
g.irded, and has become almost a 
dead letter 

The hairs of the head and the beard , 
Iiemg too often objects which vanity 
turns to its own purposes, are, to say 
the least, mere supe^uities A stern 
contemner of worldly things must, of 
course, do away with things which 
may provt temptations to him, or at 
least afiford him unnecessary trouble. 
Hence no layman c<m ever aspire to 
become a Kahan unless he has pre- 
viously submitted to the operation of 
a complete shaving of the head, in- 
cluding even the eye-brows 
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all beings, the Rahans are by far the most excellent. 

Then turning towards the place which ’ 

he prostrated lumself five successive times m that dirre- 
tion, rose up, placed the patta in its bag, t irew i ove 
shoulder, and directed liis steps towards the solitude of 
H—ta, where he devoted himself to all the exercises 
of his profession. At the time Pliralaong 
Buddha, our hermit went to that 

from him the works that lead to the state ot perfect 
stability of mind, returned back to his solitu e, an 
tamed to the perfection of Rahanda by the practice of the 
eminent works. Seven months after his return, the end 
of his existence arrived, when, disentangled from all th 
ties that had hitherto kept him in the world of passions, 
he reached the happy state of Neibban 
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CHAPTER III 

A Name is given to the child — Piedittion of the Pounhas respecting the 
child — Death of Mata — Miraculous occurrence at the chihPs cradle 
— Adolescence of the Phralaong — He sees the four signs — Return from 
the gat den to the toya! city 


Five days after tlie birth of Phralaong, took i^ace the 
ceremony of washing the head and giving him a name. 
In the apartment of the palace several kinds of perfumed 
wood and essences, such as sandal-wood, lignum, aloes, 
camphor, &c., were strewed profusely, as well as the most 
exquisitely scented flowers and parched rice. Tlie nogana 
(a sort of beverage made of milk, sugar, and honey) was 
projiared in great abundance. One hundred and eighty 
Pounhas,' the most versed in the science of astrology, were 


^ Which of the two systems, buddh- 
ism or Brahmmibni, is the most an- 
cient? I his IS a question which 
learned Orientalists have in former 
days variously answered I f, however, 
some credit is to be given to this 
Legend, and the hero iheret f is to 
be regarded as the author of Buddh- 
ism, the solution of that rauch-con- 
troverted question is comparative!) 
easy, and seems to admit of no doubt 
Priority of antiquity is decidedly m 
favour of Brahmimsni \l the time 
Buddha was born, and in his own 
country, we find already subsisting 
the great pohtico-rehgious fabric of 
Hinduism The distinction of caste 
IS already mentioned m several pass- 
ages We find the Pounhas or Brah- 
mins already monopolising the lucra- 


tive trade of soothsaying, and re- 
garded as the best informed among 
their countrymen 1 hey are treated 
with great respect and consideration 
even by proud nionarchs, who testify 
Ihur reg.ird for them by costly pre- 
sents and every possible mark of dis- 
tinction It IS true that their caste 
IS nut always spoken of with great 
regard by Buddhist authors , but this 
IS to be attributed to the deadly en- 
mity that prevailed at a later period 
between those two great rival sects, 
which have so long stniggled for 
supremacy over the Indian I’enmsula 
The Brahmtnical creed is spoken of 
in very disparaging terms by Buddh- 
ists, and, as a matter of course, 
they have been reciprocally handled 
severely by their opponents I'o 
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invited to partake of a splendid entertainment in the 
palace. The king made to every one of them costly pre- 
sents, and desired them to examine carefully all the signs, 
prognosticating the future destiny of his son. Amidst 
that crowd of soothsayers, eight Pounhas were present, 
who explained the dream that Maia had in the beginning 
of her pregnancy. Seven of them, lifting up the index ® 
of each hand of the child, were amazed at the wonderful 
signs their eyes met. “ If this child,” said they, “ remain 
in the society of men, he will become a mighty ruler that 
will bring all nations under his sway ; but if he embrace 
the profession of recluse, he will certainly become a 
lluddha ” They began to foretell the incomparable glory 
and high honours that would attend his universal reign. 
The eighth Pounha, named Kauntagnia, the descendant of 
the celebrated son of Thoddata, and the youngest of all, 
raised up the index of one hand of the child. Struck with 


those who feel inclined to regard 
Buddha as but a great reformer of a 
religious system already existing, the 
question will not appear cleared of 
all difficulty But upxm them rests 
the task of establishing on uncontro- 
vertible grounds their hypothesis, ere 
any serious attention can be paid to 
the conclusion they would f.un infer 
m favour of the superior antiquity of 
Buddhism As for us, we belicie 
Buddha to be the real author of the 
great religious system under exami- 
nation But, at the same time, ue 
readily concede th.U many elements 
found existing in those days were 
seized upon by Buddh.i, .and skilfully 
arranged so as to harmonise well w ith 
his plans 

^ Superstition and ignorance seem 
to ha\e been in all ages .and under 
every climate the prolific source of 
human follies and mental delusions 
Man has always been and mil ever 
be the same ridiculously supersti- 
tious being, as long as his mind is left 
to itself, unenlightened by revelation. 


With few exceptions, the greatest 
men of Italy and Greece were as 
supeistitious as the vulgus, to whom, 
in every other respect, they were so 
superior 'I he resemblance error 
liears to truth, when human passions 
have some interest at stake, deceives 
m.iny, under deceitful appearances 
It finds Its vay to the mind, and then 
chngs to the heart There is in man 
an innate desire of tearing asunder 
the thick veil that hides from him 
the knowledge of future events 
Unable to comprehend the perfect 
economy of an all-mse Providence 
in the disposition and management 
of the affairs of this world, he has 
recourse to the most absurd means 
for satiating the cravings of his in- 
ordinate curiosity Hence the pre- 
vailing superstition of those days, 
which induced men to believe that 
Brahmins, on inspecting the inner 
part of the hand, could discover cer- 
tain signs, foresliowing the good or 
bad destiny of every individual. 
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the wonderful and unmistakable signs that forced them- 
selves on his view, he exclaimed, “ No ! this child will not 
remain long in the society of men ; he will free himself 
from the vicissitudes * and miseries attending the exist- 
ence of all beings, and will finally become a Buddha.” As 
the child was to be the instrument for promoting the 
welfare and merits of all mortals, they gave him the name 
gf Theiddat 

Seven days after her confinement Maia died, and by the 
virtue of her merits migrated to the seat of Toocita, and 
became the daughter of a Nat.* Her death was not the 
result of her dehvery, but she departed this world because 
the term of her life had come. On their return to their 
home, the Pounhas assembled their children and said to 
them, “ We are already advanced in years We dare not 
promise to ourselves that we will ever see the son of King 


3 Metempsychosis, or tlic transmi- 
gration of the soul from one sUte of 
existence into another in the same 
world. IS one of the leading dognux-s 
of Buddhism Many passages of the 
present work, or rather the Buddhis- 
tic system as a whole, can never be 
understood unless this tenet Iw 
always borne in mind It is by pass- 
ing through countless existences that 
a being is slowly purified of his im- 
perfections, and gradually advances 
m the way of merits and perfection 
The sacred uTitings of Buddhists 
mention that our I’hraUong had to 
range, during innumerable existences, 
the whole scries of the anini.d King- 
dom, from the dove to the elephant, 
ere he could lie born in the state of 
man, when, in this condition, he, as 
stated by himself, went often into 
hell to atone for certain tresp.issings 
Pythagoras had likely borrowed, and 
received directly or indireclly from 
the East, this doctrine, which his 
school re-echoed throughout Greece 
and Italy 'J'he end of metempsy- 
chosis is, according to Buddhists, the 


stale of Neibban On this point the 
author of Buddhism has been at vari- 
ance with other religious schools, 
which in h)s own dajs held and pro- 
fessed the dogma of transmigration. 

* Maia was confined m the begin- 
ning of the third age I his expres- 
sion is rather a very loose and general 
one, and is far from indicating, with 
any approach to act uraey, the period 
of Maia's age when she was delivered 
of hi r son I he age of man is divided 
into three parts The first extends 
from birth to the sixteenth or eigh- 
t^nth year , the second goes to the 
forty-fifth year or thereabout , and 
the third, from the forty-fifth year to 
the end of life Phralaong w<is born 
on the 6Rth year of the Eatzana era, 
on the 6th after the full moon of the 
month Katsong Maia was therefore 
fifty-six )cars old The author of 
this work strives hard to prove this 
the age, apparently advanced of Maia, 
was the b^t fitted for securing the 
safety and perfection of the fruit of 
her womb. 
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Thoodaudana become a Buddba ; but to you snob a favour 
is reserved. Listen respectfully to all his instructions, 
and endeavour to enter the profession of Bahan without 
delay, and withdraw into solitude. Let us also all join 
you in that holy vocation ” Three Pounhas refused the 
invitation, and would not enter the profession. The five 
others cheerfully gave up everything, and became distin- 
guished members of the ascetic body. 

K’DgThoodaiidana, hearing of the explanation given by 
the Pounhas, inquired whether his son was really to become 
a llahan Having been assured that all the signs predicted 
the future destiny of his son to such a calling, he desired 
to know what those signs were. He was told that the 
four following things were the very signs foreshowing the 
future career of his son, viz , an old man, a sick man, a 
dead man, and a recluse.* As soon as his son should 

* The throe first ,illegori<..il omens re.idy ministers for affording to Phra- 
or signs which, aaording to the fore- laong the assistance be requires to 
telling of the Pounhas, won to lx, ruath m safety the Buddbaship 
seen and otiserved hore.ifter by Phra- 1 hey rcjoict. at the news of his 
laong, are designed to mean and approaching conception m the womb 
express the compound of all niiscnts of Main , they watch over the mother 
attending human existence, from the who is to give birth to so blessed a 
moment man crosses the threshold child, they receive the newly-born 
of life to th.it of dc.ith 'Ihc view infant, and band him over to men , 
of these objects w.is intended to make they bafile, by their almost sujier- 
him disgusted with a state noccs- natur.il power, the obstacles which 
sarily aeeomp,uucd with such an the worldly-minded ITioodaudana 
nmouiit of wretchedness Ho w.ss tries to throw in the w.iy of his son’s 
soon indueexl by reflection to hold in vocation . in a word, their angelical 
contempt the things of tins world, ministrations are .tlways at hand to 
and consequently to seek with ardour help and protect our Phnilaong, and 
some me.ins of estranging himself enable him to reach that state where- 
from .ill i isible and imiteri il objects in he shall be fully qualified for 
'the fourth sign, that is to s.iy, the announcing to men the law of deli- 
\iew of a K.ili.in, or a contemner of verance Ihe belief in the agency of 
this world, .ispiring to perfect dis- angels between heaven and earth, and 
engagement from the ti .iinmels of their Ix-ing the messengers of God for 
pission, and shaping his course to- conveying, on solemn occasions, his 
wards Neibban, was the very pattern mandates to men, is coeval, according 
he had to imitate and follow for arm- to sacred records, with the appear- 
ing to that state of perfection which .ance of m.an in this world Innu- 
hc felt a strong, though as yet some- merablc are the instances of angelical 
what confused, desire of jxissessiiig ministrations mentioned in the holy 

The Nats or Uewatas are the ever- wnt We look upon angels as mere 
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successively remark those four signs, he would immedi- 
ately come to the conclusion that the state of JKahan alone 
is worthy of the warm admiration and eager wishes of a 
ivise man 

King Thoodaudana, who ardently wished to see his son 
become a groat monarch, whose sway would extend over 
the four great islands and the two thousand smaller ones, 
gave the strictest orders that none of the f«ur omens 
should ever meet his eyes. Guards were placed in every 
direction at distances of a mile, charged with but one 
care, that of keeping out of Lis son’s sight the appear- 
ance of these fatal omens. 

On that day eighty thousand noblemen, who were pre- 
sent at the great reioicmgs, pledged themselves each one 
to give one of his male cluldren to attend on the royal 
infant. “ Tf he become,” said they, “ a mighty monarch, 
let our sons be over with him, as a guard of honour to 
confer additional lustre on his wonderful reign. If he be 
ever elevated to the sublime dignity of Buddha, let our 
children enter the lioly profession of recluse, and follow 
him whithersoever lie may direct his steps ” 

’riioodaudana, i\ itli the tender solicitude of a vigilant 
father, procured for Ins beloved offspring nurses exempt 
from all corporeal defects, and remarkable for their beau- 
tiful and graceful appearance. 


Spiritual substances, assuming a hU'* 
man form, when, by the command of 
God, they have to bring down to men 
some divine message In the system 
of the Buddhists, Nats are clescnbetl 
as having bodies indeed, but of such 
a pure nature, particularly those in- 
habiting the su(>erior seats, that they 
are not only not subjected to the 
miseries inherent in our nature, but 
are moreover gifted with such supe- 
rior attainments as almost to enjoy 
the perfections and qualifications in- 
herent in the nature of spirits On 
this occasion the Nats arc endeavour- 
VOIi I. 


mg to make virtue triumph o\er vice , 
but, m the course of this legend, we 
will have several opportunities of 
remarking a counteraction worked up 
by evil or wicked Nats for upholding 
the reign of passion or of sm In this 
system the two contending elements 
of good and evil have each its own 
advocates and supporters A Hindu 
Milton might have found two thou- 
sand years ago a ready theme for 
writing, in Sanscrit or Paii, a poem 
similar to that more recently com- 
posed by the immortal English 
bard 

D 
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The child grew up, surrounded with a brilliant retinue 
of numerous attendants. 

On a certain day happened the joyful feast of the 
ploughing season. The whole country, by the magnifi- 
cence of the ornaments that decorated it, resembled one 
of the seats of Nats. The country people without excep- 
tion, wearing new dresses, went to the palace. One thou- 
sand ploughs and the same number of pairs of bullocks 
were prepared for the occasion. Eight hundred ploughs, 
less one, were to be handled and guided by noblemen. 
The ploughs, as well as the yokes and tlie horns of the 
bullocks, were covered with silver leaves Hut the one 
reserved for tlie monarch was covered with leaves of 
gold. Accompanied bj a countless crowd of his peojde, 
King Thoodaudana left the royal city and went into the 
middle of extensive fields The royal infant was brought 
out by his nurses on this joyful occasion. A splendid 
jambn tree (^Eitgniia), loaded with thick and luxuriant 
green foliage, offered on that spot a refreshing place 
under the shade of its far-spreading branches. Here the 
bed of the child was deposited. A gilt canopy was imme- 
diately raised above it, and curtains, embroidered with 
gold, were disposed round it Guardians having been 
appointed to watch over the infant, the king, attended 
by all his courtiers, directed his steps towards the place 
where all the ploughs were held in readiness. He instantly 
put his hands to his own plough ; eight hundred noblemen, 
less one, and the country people followed his example. 
T'rc'ssing forward his bullocks, the king ploughed to and 
fro through the extent of the fields All the ploughmen, 
einnlatiiig their royal loi-d, drove their ploughs iii a uni- 
form direction The scene presented a most animated and 
stirring spectacle on an immense scale. The applauding 
multitude filled the air with cne.s of joy and exultation. 
The nurses, who kept watch by the side of the infant’s 
cradle, excited by the animated scene, forgot the prince’s 
orders, and ran near to the spot to enjoy the soul-stirring 
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sight displayed before their admii’ing eyes. Phralaong, 
casting a glance all round, and seeing no one close by him, 
rose up instantly, and, sitting in a cross-legged position, 
remained absorbed as it were in a profound meditation. 
The other nurses, busy in preparing the prince’s meal, had 
spent more time than was at first contemplated. The 
shadow of the trees had, by the movement of the sun, 
turned in an opposite direction. The nurses, reminded by 
this sight that the infant had been left alone, and that his 
couch was exposed to the rajs of the sun, hastened back 
to the spot, they had so imprudently left. But great was 
their siiriirise vilieii they saw that the shadow of the jambii 
tree had not changed its |X)sitioii, and that the child was 
quietly sitting on his bed The news of that wonder was 
iniincdiately conveyed to King Thoodaiidaiia, who came in 
all haste to witness it lie forthwith prostrated himself 
before Ins sun. saying, “ This is, lielovi'd child, the second 
time that 1 bow to you ” 

Phralaong® lia\ iiig reached liis sixteenth year, his father 
ordered thive palaces to be built for each season of the 
year Each palace had nine stones , and forty thousand 
maidens, .skilful 111 playing all sorts of musical instruments, 
were in continual attendance upon him, and charmed all 
his moments by uninterrupted dances .and music. Phra- 


8 From what has been already 
mentioned of the life of oui Pnra- 
laong, we may see that many parti* 
culars regarding his birth and bis 
childhood have been described with 
sufficient accuracy , but little or 
nc thing IS said of his adolescence, at 
least until the age of sixteen, when 
he gets united to tlie famous and 
youthful Yatbaud«ira In cominoii 
with many < ther great men, almost 
all the years of the private life cf 
this celebrated and extraordinary 
personage are wrap; cd up in a com* 
plete obscurity We may conclude 
from bis great proficiency in the 
knowledge of those sciences and 


attainments befitting his high situa* 
tion, he was not remiss, since he vas 
enabled to set at dehance the greatest 
masters of those days In the midst 
of pleasures he knew howto devote 
the best part of his time to study, 
unless wc suppose that science was 
infused into his mind by noexcition 
of his own Ihe Huniiese have a 
regular mania for dividing with a 
mathematical precision what at first 
appears to admit of no such division 
Virtues, vices, sciences, arts, &c . all, 
m a word, are subjected to a rigorous 
division, which, if arbitrary in itself, 
has the great advantage of conferring 
a substantial help to the memory 
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laong appeared among them with the beauty and dignity 
of a Nat, Burrounded with aninimciiRe retinue of daughters 
of Nats. According to the change of seasons he passed 
from one palace into another, moving as it were in a circle 
of ever-renewed pl(‘asiires and amusements It was then 
that l^liralaong was marru'd to the beautiful Yathaudara, 
his first cousin, and tlie daughter of Thouppabudha and of 
Amitau. It ivas hi tlie eighty-sixtli year of his grand- 
father's era that lie was married, and also consecrated 
Prince royal by the iiouriiig of the blessed water over his 
head. 

Whilst Phralaong was spending his time in the midst of 
pleasures, his rclalives coinjilained to the king of the con- 
dncl of his son They strongly rmnonstrated against his 
mode of living, whicli precluded him from applying him- 
self to the acquisition of those attainments befitting his 
exalti'd station Sensible of these re]iroaclios, Thoodaudaiia 
sent for Ills son, to whom ho made known the complaints 
directed against him by his relatives Without showing 
any emotion, the young prince replied, “ Let it be an- 
nounced at tlu* sound of the drum throughout the country, 
th.at this day week I will show to my relatives in the 
presence of the btvst masters that I am fully conversant 
with the eighteen sorts of arts and sciences.” On the ap- 
pointi'd day ho disjilayed bt'fore them the extent of his 
knowledge ; they were satisfii'd, and tlieir doubts and 
anxieties on his .account were entirely removed 

On a cert.ain d.ay Phralaong, desiring to go and enjoy 
some sports in Ins g.ardeii, ordered his coachman to have 
his conveyance re.ady for that purpose Four horses, 
richly caparisoned, were put to a beautiful carriage, that 
resembled tlie dwelling-place of a Nat. Phralaong having 
occupiwl his seat, the ccKichman drove rapidly towards the 
garden Thi' Nats, who knew that the time was near at 
hand when I’hralaong would become a Buddha, resolved 
to place successive!}' before his eyes the four signs fore- 
showing his future high dignity. One of them asanniftfl 
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the form of an old man, the body bending forward, with 
grey hairs, a shrivelled skin, and leaning languidly on a 
heavy staff. In that attire, he advanced slowly, with 
trembling steps, towards the iirince’s conveyance. He 
was seen and remarked only by Phralaong and his coach- 
man. “ Who is that man ? ” said the prince to his driver ; 

the hairs of his head, indeed, do not resemble those of 
other men.'’ “ Prince,” answered the coachman, “ he is an 
old man. Every bom being is doomed to become like 
him ; Ins apiiearaiice must undergo the greatest changes, 
the skin by the action of time will shrivel, the hairs turn 
grey, the veins and arteries, losing tlndr suppleness and 
elasticity, will become stiff and hai-dened, the flesh will 
gradually sink and almost disappear, leaving the bare 
bones covered with dry skin.” “ What ? ” said to himself 
the terrified piiiice , “ birth is mdeed a great evil, ushering 
all beings into a wretched condition, which must be 
inevitably attended with the disgusting infirmities of old 
age ' ” His mind being taken up entirely with such con- 
siderations, he ordered his coachman I0 drive back to 
the palace Thoodaudana, having inquired from his cour- 
tiers what motive had induced his son to return so soon 
from the place of amusement, was 1 old that he had seen an 
old man, and that ho entertained the thought of becoming 
a Eahan * “ Alas ’ ” said he, •' they will succeed in 


* In the Lourse of this work 
the word Rahan is often used It 
IS of the greatest importance that 
the reader should hrmly sci/e the 
meaning that it is designed to con^ 
vey Wc find it employed to desig- 
nate, in general, the religious be- 
longing either to the Buddhistic oi 
Brahminical sects When Buddhists 
hap^ien to mention their brethren of 
the opposite creed, wlio have re- 
nounced the world and devoted 
themselves to the practice of religious 
duties, they invariably call them 
Rahans When they speak of Poun' 


has or Brahmins, who are living in 
the world , leading an ordinary secular 
mode of life, they never style them 
Rahans Thence we may safely infer 
tlmt the individuals to whom this 
denomination was applied formed a 
class of devotees quite distinct from 
the laymen 

lhat cl.iss, It appears, coniprused 
all the individuals who lived iither 
m community under the superinten- 
dence and guidance of a spiritual 
superior, or privately in forests un- 
der the protecting shade of trees, and 
zo lonely and solitary places The 
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thwarting the high destiny of my son. But let ns try now 
every means to afford him some distraction, so that he 
may forget the evil idea tliat has just started up in his 
mind.” He gave orders to bring to his son’s palace the 
prettiest and most accomplieht'd dancing-girls, that, in 
the midst of ever reiu'wed pleasure, he might lose sight 
of the thought of ever entenng the profession of llahan. 
The guard surrounding his palace was doubled, so as to 
preclude the possibility of his ever seeing the other signs. 

On another day, I’hralaong, on his way to his garden, 
met with the same Nat under the form of a sick man, who 
appeared quite sinking under the weight of the most 
loathsome disease Frightened at such a sight, Phralaong, 
hearing from the mouth of his faithful driver what this 
disgusting object was. returned in all haste to his palace. 
Uis father, more and more distitrbed at the news conveyed 
to him, multiplied the pleasures and enjoyments destined 
for his son, and doubled the number of guards that had to 
watch over him. On a third occasion, whilst the pnnce 
was taking a walk, the same Nal, assuming the shape of a 
dead man, offen-d to the astonished regards of the prince 


latter religious arc, however, gener- 
ally designaietl by the appellation of 
Asc’ctics and Kalhccs They were 
the forefathers of those fanatics who 
up to our days have appeared through 
the breadth and length ofthe Indian 
Peninsula, practising penitential 
deeds of Ihc most cruel and revolting 
description They are described by 
Buddhists ,\s wearing curled and 
twisted hair, clad in the skins of 
wild beasts, and not unfrequeutly 
quite destitute of any sort of cloth- 
ing, and in a state of complete naked- 
ness 

The former, who lived in commu- 
nity, did not lead the same course of 
life. We find some communities, the 
three, for instance, under the guid- 
ance of the three Kathabas, in the 
Ouroowela forest, not far from Rad- 


xagio, whose inmates are called either 
R.\hans or Ralhees This indicates 
that their mode of life partook both 
of the Lonimon and herniitical life, 
resembling, to a certain extent, that 
which was observed by the Christian 
communities of cenobites established 
in tbi desert of Upper Egypt during 
the first ages of our era 
Those communities appear to have 
been the centres m which principles 
were established, opinions discussed, 
.ind theories elaborated Ihc chiefs 
enjoyed high reputation for learning 
Persons desii ous to acquire proficiency 
in science resorted to their abode, 
and, under their tuition, strove to 
acquire wisdom I he following pages 
of this work will afford several 
striking illustrations of the vi^w 
just sketched out. 
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the shocking sight of a corpse. Trembling with fear, the 
yonng prince came hack forthwith to his residence. Thoo- 
daudana, being soon informed of what had taken place, 
resorted to fresh precautions, and extended to the distance 
of one youdzana the immense line of countless guards set 
all round the palace. 

On a fourth occasion, the prince, driving rapidly to- 
wards his garden, was met on his way by the same Nat 
under the meek form of a Kalian. The curiosity of the 
jirince was awakened by the extraordinary sight of that 
new personage : he asked his coachman what he was, 
“ Prince,” answered the coachman, “■ he is a Kahan.” At 
the same time, though little acquainted with the high 
dignity and sublime qualifications of a recluse, he was 
enabled, by the jiower of the Nats, to jiraise and extol in 
dignified language the profession and merits of Rahans. 
The pnnce felt instantaneously an almost irresistible incli- 
nation to embrace that attractive mode of life He quietly 
went as far as his garden. 

The whole day was spent in all sorts of rural diversions. 
Having bathed in a magnificent tank, he went a little 
before sunset to rest awhile on a large well-polished stone 
table, overshaded by the far-spread branches of beautiful 
trees hanging above it, waiting for the time to put on his 
richest dress. All his attendants were busily engaged in 
preparing the finest clothes and most elegant ornaments. 
When all was ready, they stood silent round him, waiting 
for his orders. Perfumes of every description were dis- 
posed in a circular row with the various ornaments on the 
table whereon the prince was sitting. 

At that very moment a chief Thagia was quietly enjoy- 
ing a delicious and refreshing rest on the famous stone table 
called Pantoo Kambala. On a sudden, he felt his seat as it 
were getting hot. “ Lo ! what does this mean ? ” said the 
astonished 'ITiagia , “ am I doomed to lose my happy state ? ” 
Having recollected himself, and reflected a while on the 
cause of such a wonderful occurrence, he soon knew that 
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Fhralaong was preparing to put on for the last time his 
princely dress. He called to him the son of a Nat, named 
Withakioon, and said to him, “ On this day, at midnight. 
Prince Theiddat is to leave his palace and withdraw into 
solitude. Now he is in his garden, preparing to put on his 
richest attire for the last time. Go, thcretore, without a 
moment’s delay, to the place where he is sitting, sur- 
roanded by his attendants, and perform to him all the 
required services ” Bowing resiiectfully to the chief of 
Thagias, Withakioon obeyed, and by the power inherent 
m the nature ot Nats, he was in an instant carried to 
the presence of Phralaong. He assumed the figure of his 
barber, and immediately set to work to arrange the turban 
with as much taste as art round his head. Phralaong soon 
found out that the skilful hand which disposed the folds 
of his head-dress was not that of a man, but of a Nat. 
One fold of the turban appeared like one thousand, and 
ten folds like ten thousand folds, offering the magical 
coup-d’ail of as many different pieces of cloth, arranged 
with the most consummate skill The extremity of the 
turban, which crossed vertically the whole breadth of the 
countless folds, appeared covered with a profusion of shin- 
ing rubies. The head of Phralaong w'as small, but the 
folds of the turban seemed numberless. How could that 
be so ? It is a wonder surpassing oiir understanding ; it 
would be rashness and temerity to allow our minds to dwell 
too much upon it. 

Having comiiletely dressed, Phralaong ‘ found himself 


6 The trutmphaiit return of Phra- 
laong from his garden to the city, 
when he is attired with the richest 
dress, is commemorated by Buddhists, 
at least in Burniah, on the day a 
young boy is prep.iTing to enter into a 
monastery of recluses for the purpose 
of putting on the yellow robe, and 
preparing himself to become after- 
wards a member of the order, if he feel 
an inclination to enlist in its ranks 


Phralaong was bidding_a last farewell 
to the world, its pomps and vanities 
So the youthful candidate is doing 
who IS led protessionally through the 
streets, riding a richly-caparisoned 
horse, or sitting on an elegant palan- 
quin, carried on the shoulders of men 
A description of this ceremony will 
be found in the notice on the Buddh- 
istic monks or Talapoins 
1 am obliged to confess that I have 
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surrounded by all sorts of musicians, singers, and dancers, 
vying with each other in their endeavours to increase the 
rejoicing. Tlie Pounhas sang aloud his praise. “ May he 


found It somewhat difficult to dis- 
cover any connection between the 
expressions made use of by Keissa 
Gautami and the inference drawn 
therefrom by Phralaong The expla- 
nation of the difficulty may be, how- 
ever, stated <LS follows — Gautami 
bestows the epithet happy or blessed 
upon the father and mother as well 
as on the wife of Prince Ihciddat, 
because she remat ked <ind observed 
in him those qualities and atconi- 
plishments befitting a worthy son and 
a good husband The words blessed 
and happy struck the mind of the 
future Buddha, aitr.icted his atten- 
tion, and drew forth his exertions to 
find out their true import He asks 
himself, 111 what consists trac and 
real happiness? Where is it to bo 
found? Tly what means can such .in 
invaluable treasure be procured? Can 
It be conferred upon man by the 
possession of some exterior object? 
Can his parents or wife be really 
happy by the mere .iccidental ties 
th.it connect them with liis person? 
No, answers our young philosopher 
to himself Happiness can be pro- 
cured but by waging war against 
passions, and carrying it on until 
their total destruction Ilicn the 
victorious soul, sitting calmly oii the 
rums of her deadly opponents, enjoys 
in the undisturbed contemplation of 
truth an indescribable happiness In 
this we clearly perceive the unmis- 
takable bearing of Buddhistic morals 
It IS as it were the embryo of the 
whole system 

King Fhoodaudana, infiueiKed by 
worldly considerations, eagerly wishetl 
hib son to become a great monarch 
instead of a poor and humble recluse, 
even a Buddha. This alone suggests 
the idea that in those days the rSle 
of a Buddha was not held in so great 


an esteem and veneration as it was 
afterwards Had it been otherwise, 
the most ambitious father might have 
remained well satisfied with the cer- 
tainty of seeing his own son becommg 
a personage before whom the proudest 
monarch would one d.iy lower to the 
dust their crowned heads 
At that lime a Buddha, or the 
personage honoured with that title, 
was looked upon as a mere sage, dis- 
tinguished among his fellow-men by 
his great wisdom and eminent pro- 
ficiency m the study of philosophy. 
It IS highly probable that this name 
had been liestowecl upon a great many 
illustrious individuals who lived be- 
fore the days of G.audama. Hence 
the fabricated genealogy of twenty- 
eight former Buddhas, supposed to 
have lived mynatls of years and 
worlds previously, including the 
three that have preceded him during 
the continuance of this system of 
nature Heie a superstitious and 
ill-judged enthusiasm has raised up 
heaps of extravagancies, setting up 
a ridiculous theory, designed to con- 
nect the rdle of the prtsent Buddha 
with those of a fabulous antiquity, 
and give additional lustre to it 
Fhere is no doubt that the glowing 
halo of sacredness and glory, encirc- 
ling now the name of Buddha, has 
never adorned that of any former one 
It hfis been created by the extr,ior- 
dmary progress his doctrines made 
at first in the Indian Peninsula, and 
next throughout eastern Asia, and 
k(.pt up by the fervent admiration of 
his cnthusiasiK followers 

The means resorted to by Thood- 
audana to retam his son in the world 
of passions, and thereby thwart his 
votation, could not, we hardly need 
mention, be approved of by any 
moralist of even the greatest elasti- 
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conqaer and triumph ! May his wishes and desires be 
ever fulfilled ! ” The multitude repeated incessantly in his 
honour 8tan7.aa of praises and blessings. In the midst of 
universal rejoicings, Phralaong ascended his carriage. He 
had scarcely seated himself on it, when a message, sent by 
his father, conveyed to him the gladdening tidings that 
Yathaudara had been delivered of a son. “_That child,^ 
replied he with great coolness, “ is a new and strong tie 
that I Mill have to break.” The answer having been 
brought to his father, Thoodaudana could not understand 
its meaning. He, however, caused his grandson to be 
named Raoula. Phralaong, sitting in his carriage, sur- 
rounded by crowds of people, who rent the air with cries of 
joy and jubilation, entered into the city of Kapilawot. At 
that moment a princess, named Keissa Gautami, was con- 
templating from her apartments the triumphant entrance 
of Phralaong into the city. She admired the noble and 
graceful deportment of Pnnce Theiddat, and exclaimed 
with feelings of inexpressible delight, “ Happy the father 
and mother who have such an incomparable son ' happy 
the wife who is blest with such an accomplished husband * ” 
On hearing those words, Phralaong desired to understand 
their meaning and know their bearing. ‘ ‘ By what means," 
said he to himself, “ can a heart find peace and happiness * ’’ 
As his heart was already disentangled from the thraldom 
of passions, he readily perceived that real happiness could 
be found but in the extinction of concupiscence, pride, 
ignorance, qnd other passions. He resolved henceforth to 


city of conscietiLc and principles , 
but they were eminently fitted to try 
the soundness of Uhrnlaong's calling, 
and the strong and tenaiions dispo- 
sitions of his energetic mind They 
set out m vivid colours thi firmness 
of purpose and irresistible determina- 
tion of his soul in following up his 
vocation to a holier mode of life , ,ind 
what IS yet more wonderful, the very 
objects that wen. designed to enslave 


him became the instruments which 
helped him in gaming and ascertain- 
ing his liberty Magnificent, indeed, 
IS the sjiectacle offered by a young 
prince remaining unmoved in the 
midst of the most captivating, soul- 
stirrmg, and heart-melting attrac- 
tions , sitting coolly on his couch, 
and looking with indifference, nay, 
with disgust, on the crowd of sleep- 
ing beauties. 
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search ardently for the happy state of Neibban, by quitting 
the world that very night, leaving the society of men, 
and withdrawing into sohtnde. Detaching from his neck 
a collar of pearls of immense value, he sent it to Keissa 
G-autami, as a token of gratitude for the excellent lesson 
she had given him by the words which she had uttered in 
his praise. The young princess received it as a mark of 
favour which she imagined Prince Theiddat intended to 
pay her. Without further notice of her, he retired into his 
own apartment to enjoy some rest. 



( 6o ) 


CHAT’TKR IV. 


Pkralaon^ leaves pal€u.c^ the royal etty^ and i etnas tnto tohtude^ amtdst 
the plattdiis of the Nats — lie cuts hts fine hatr with a stroke of his 
swordy and puts oh the habit of Rahan — lie bef^s hts food at Radaagio 
— His iu/erriUw unth tlu ruler of that place — studies under two 
Rathecs — His and penances tn the solitude of Ootouwcla during 

SIX yeat s. 


Phralaong had scarcely begnu to rccluve on his couch, 
when a crowd of young datnsels, wliose beauty (‘qnalled 
that of the daughters of Nats, ext'cuted all sorts of dances 
to the sound of the most ravishing sympliony, and dis- 
played in all their movements the graceful forms of their 
elegant and well-sliaiied ])ersons, in order to make some 
impression upon his heart. But all was in vain ; they 
were foiled in their repeated attempts. Phralaong fell 
into a dee]i sleep. The damsels, in their disappoint- 
ment, ceased their dances, laid aside their musical instru- 
ments, and, soon following the example of Phralaong, 
quietly yielded to the soixirific influence caused by their 
useless and harassing exertions The lamps, lighted with 
fragrant oil, continued to pour a flood of bright light 
throughout the apartments. Phralaong awoke a little 
before midnight, and sat in a cross-legged position on his 
couch. Looking all around him, he saw the varied atti- 
tudes and uninviting appearance of the sleeping damsels. 
Some were snoring, others gnashing their teeth, others had 
their mouths wide open; some tossed heavily from the 
right to the lett side, others stretched one arm upwards 
and the other downwards ; some, seized as it were with a 
frantic pang, suddenly coiled up their legs for a while, and 
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with the same violent motion again pushed them down. 
This unexpected exhibition made a strong impression on 
Phralaong ; his heart was set, if possible, freer from the 
ties of concupiscence, or rather he was confirmed in his 
contempt for all worldly pleasures. It appeared to him 
that his magnificent apartments were filled with the most 
loathsome and putrid carcasses. The seats of passions, 
those of Eiipa and those of Ariipa, that is to say, the whole 
world, seemed, to liis eyes, like a house that is a prey to the 
devouring flames. “ All that,” said he to himself, “ is most 
disgusting and despicable ” At the same time his ardent 
desires for tlie pi-ofeesioii of Ilahan were increasing with 
an uncontrollable energy. “On this day, at this very 
moment,” said he with an unshaken firmness, “I will 
retire into a solitary place.” He rose instantly and went 
to the arched door of Ins ajiartment. “ Who is here 
watching ? ” said he to the first person he met. “ Your 
servant,” replied inslantly the vigilant nobleman Tsanda 
” Rise nji quickly,” replied the prince ; “ now I am ready 
to retire from the world and resort to some lonely place. 
Go to the stable and prepare the fastest of my horses.” 
Tsanda bowed respectfully to his master, and executed his 
orders with the utmost celerity. The horse Kantika, know- 
ing the intentions of the prince, felt an inexpressible joy 
at being selected for such a good errand, and ho testified 
his py by loud neighs ; but, by the power of the Rats, the 
sound ot his voice was silenced, so that none heard it. 

While Tsanda, in comph.auce with the orders he had 
received, was making the necessary preparations, Phra- 
laong desired to see his newly born son Raoula. He 
opened gently the door of the room where, the princess 
was sleeping, having one of her hands placed over the 
head of the infant. Phralaong, sto])ping at the threshold, 
said to himself : — '• If I go farther to contemplate the child, 
I will have to remove the hand of the mother; she may 
be awakened by this movement, and then she will prove 
a great obstacle to my departure. I will see the child 
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after I have become a Bnddba.” He then instantly shnt 
the door and h'ft the palace. His charger was waiting for 
him. “To your swiftness,” said Phralaong to Kantika, 
“ do I trust for executing my great design. I must become 
a Huddha, and labour for the deliverance of men and Nats 
from the miseries of existence, and lend them safely to 
the peaceful shores of Neibban.” In a moment he was on 
the back of his favourite horse. Kantika was a magnifi- 
cent animal his bod_y measured eighteen cubits in length, 
with which his height and circumference were in perfect 
proportion. The hair was of a beautiful white, resembling 
a newly cleaned shell ; his swiftness was unrivalled, and 
his neighings could be heard at a very grt'at distance ; 
but on this occasion the Nats interfered, no sound of his 
voice was heard, and the noise of his steps was completely 
silenced. Having reached the gate of the city, Phralaong 
stopped for a while, uncertain as regarded the course he 
was to follow. To open the gate, which a thousand men 
could with difficulty cause to turn upon its liinges, was 
deiuued an iiii]K)ssibility Whilst he was deliberating 
with his faithful attendant Tsanda, the huge gate was 
silently opened by the Nats, and a froe passage given to him 
through it. It was in the year 97 when he left Kapilawot. 

Phralaong had scarcely crossed the threshold of the 
gate when the tempter endeavoured to thwart his pious 
design. Manh * Nat resolved to prevent him from retir- 


1 Phiilaong haMiit; overconH with 
uncommon forliiuric the numltericss 
obstule^^ whuh ho hid oncounteicd 
on the put of men, will havt now to 
meet another foe, pcrh.ip'* mou for 
imdahle. a wickid Nat, o> demon 
Ills name, .iccordint; to its oitho- 
fp'aphy, IS Mar or Man, but tlu 
Kurmest call him Manh, which inCiins 
pndc Manh iherefoie, the evil 
spirit of pride, or rather personified 
pride, and the entm} of mankind, 
ivtT ready to oppose the l>enevolcnt 
designs and geneious efforts) of 


Buddha m carrying on his great 
undertaking, toncei\t*d to benefit 
humanity, by teaching men the way 
that leads to dehvtr,inct* from all 
miscties Till first plan concocted 
bv Manh for stopping, ,tt the very 
outset, the piogriss of Phraktong, 
was to flitter his amlntion by pro- 
mising him alt the of th%s 

xoorld and tluir gloty Krom that 
day the tempter never lost sight of 
the benevolent Buddha, but followed 
him everywhere, endeavouring to 
prevent the immense success that 
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ing into solitude and becoming a Buddha. Standing in 
the air, he cried aloud, “ Prince Theiddat, do not attempt 
to lead the life of a recluse ; seven days hence you will 
become a Tsekiawaday ; your sway shall extend over the 
four great islands ; return forthwith to your palace.” 
“ Who are you ? ” replied Phralaong. “ I am Manh Nat,” 
cried the voice “ I know,” said Phralaong, “ that I can 
become a Tsekiawaday, but I feel not the least inclination 
for earthly dignities ; my aim is to arrive at the nature of 
Buddha.” The tempter, urged onward by his three wicked 
propensities, concupiscence, ignorance, and anger, did not 
part for a moment from Phralaong ; but as tlie shadow 
always accompanies the body, he too, from that day, always 
followed Phralaong, striving to throw every obstacle in 
Ins way towards the dignity of Buddha. Trampling down 
every human and worldly consideration, and despising a 
power lull of vanity and illuxsion, Phralaong left the city 
of Kapilawot, at the full moon of July under the constel- 
lation Oottarathan A little while after, he felt a strong 
desire to turn round his head and cast a last glance at the 
magnificent city he was leaving behind him , but he soon 
overcame that inordinate desire and denied himself this 
gratification It is said that on the very instant he was 
combating the rising sense of curiosity the mighty earth 
turned with great velocity, like a potter’s wheel, so that 
the very object he denied himself the satisfaction of 
contemplating came of itself under his eyes Phralaong 
hesitated a while as to the direction he was to follow, but 
he resolved instantly to push on straight before him 
His jirogress through the country reBemble.d a splendid 


was to attend his future mission 
1 he evil propensities which consti*' 
tutc, os It were, the very essence of 
Manh'b nature, arc coiicupibcencc. 
envy, and an irresistible proneness to 
do harm Ihc devil indeed could 
hardly be made up of worse matenals 
It IS really interesting through the 


course of this Legend to re.id of 
the uninterrupted efforts made by 
the personification of ctil to thwart 
Buddha in all his benevolent designs. 
The antagonism licgins now, but it 
will be maintained with an obstinate 
and prolonged activity during the 
whole life of Buddha 
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triumphal ovation . Sixty thousand Nats marched in front 
of him, an equal number followed him, and as many sur- 
rounded him on his right and on his left All of them 
carried lighted torches, pouring a flood of light in every 
direction; others again spread perfumes and flowers 
brought from their ow n seats All joined in chorus, sing, 
ing the jiraises ot Phralaong. 'ITie sound of their united 
voices ri'seiubled loud peals of continued thunder, and the 
resounding of the mighty waves at the foot of the Mount 
Oogando. Flowers, shedding the most fragrant odour, were 
seen gracefully undulating in the air, like an immense 
canopy, extending to the farthest limits of the horizon. 
During that night, I’hralaong, attended with that brilliant 
retinue, travelled a distance of thirty youdzanas, and 
arrived on the banks of the nver Anauma Turning his 
face towards Tsanda, he asked yhat was the river’s name 
“ Anauma is its name,” replied his faithful attendant. “ I 
will not,” said I’hralaong to himself, “show myself un- 
worthy of the high dignity I aspire to.” Spurring his 
horse, the fierce animal leaped at once to the opposite 
bank. Phralaong alighted on the ground, which was 
covered w'ith a fine sand resembling pearls, when the rays 
of the sun fell upon it in the morning. On that spot he 
divested himself of his dress, and calling Tsanda to him, 
he directed him to take charge of his ornaments, and carry 
them back with the horse Kantika to Ins jialace. For 
himself, he had made up his mind to become a Halian. 
“Your servant too,” replied Tsanda, "will become also a 
recluse in your company.” “ No,” said the prince, “ the 
profession of llahaii does not at present befit you " He 
ri'iterated this prohibition three times. When he was 
handing over to Tsanda his costly ornaments, he said to 
himself, “ 'I'liese long hairs that cover my head, and my 
beard too, are superfluities unbecoming the profession of 
Ihahan.” Whereupon w'it h one hand unsheathing his sword, 
and with the other seizing his comely hairs, he cut them 
with a single stroke. What remained of his hairs on the 
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head measured about one inch and a half in length. In 
like manner he disposed of his beard. From that time he 
never needed shaving ; the hairs of his heard and those of 
the head never grew longer during the remainder of his 
life.* Holding his hairs and turban together, he cried 
aloud, “ If I am destined to become a Buddha, let these 
hairs and turban remain suspended in the air ; if not, let 
them drop down on the ground.” Throwing up both to 
the height of one }’oudzana, they remained suspended in 
the air, until a Nat came with a rich basket, put them 
therein, and carried them to the seat of Tawadeintha He 
there erected the Dzedi Dzonlaniani, wherein they were 
religiously deposited. Casting his regards on his own 
person, Phralaong saw that his rich and shining robe did 
not answer his ])nrix)ae, nor aiipear befitting tlie poor and 
humble profession he was about to embrace While his 
attention was taken up witli this consideration, a great 
Brahma, named Gatigara, who in the days of tlie Buddha 
Katliaba had been an intimate friend of our Phralaong, 
and who, during the period that elapsed between the 
manifestation of that Buddha to the present time, had not 
grown old, discovered at once the perplexity of his friend’s 
mind. “ Prince Theiddat,” said he, “ is preparing to be- 
come a Bahaii, but ho is not supplied with the dress and 
other implements essentially required for his future call- 
ing. I will provide him now with the thinbaing, the 
kowot, the dugout, the patta, the leathern girdle, the 
hatchet, the needle, and filter.® He took with him all 


2 This cucumstaucc explains one 
peculiarity observable ni all the std> 
tues representing Buddha Thuhexd 
is invariably covered with sharp 
points, resembling those thorns with 
which the thick envelope of the 
durian fruit is armed Often T had 
inquired as to the iiiotivi that in- 
duced native sculptors to leave on 
the head of all statues that sort of 
inverted nails, without ever b(»ing 
VOL. I, 


able to obtain any satisfactory answer 
It was only after having read this 
passage of the fife of Buddha that 
I was enabled to account for this 
apijarenlly singular custom, which is 
designed to remind all Buddhists of 
the ever-continued wonder whereby 
the hairs which remained on Buddha s 
head never grew longer from the day 
he enit them with his sword 

* Every talapoin or recluse must 
£ 
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these articles, and in an instant arrived in the presence of 
Phralaong, to whom he presented them. Though un- 
acquainted with the details of that dress, and untrained in 
the use of those new implements, the prince, like a man 
who had been a recluse during several existences, put on 
with a graceful gravity his new dress Ho adiusted the 
thinbaiiig round his waist, covered his body with the 
kouot, throw tlie diigout over Ins shoulders, and sus- 
pended to his neck the bag containing the earthen patta. 
Assuming the grave, meek, and dignifit'd countenance of a 
Kalian, he called Tsanda and bade him go back to his 
fathm- and relate to him all that he had seen Tsanda, 
coniiilying with his master’s request, prostrated himself 
three times before him ; then, rising up, ho wlieeh'd to the 
rigid, and de]iarted The spirited horst‘, hearing the last 
words of Fhralaong, could no more control his griefs 

IX' provided with otiP iKudlo, vthirt- When the I.iw of demerits grows 
with ho lb to vow hib dresb, one wevk, and that of merits gathers 
hatchet to cut tho wood he may lie strength, the soul, though continuing 
111 need of, either for erecting .i to mh.ibit the Ixidy of .inim.ds, has 
shelter for himsilf or for other pur- the knowledge of good and evil, ,ind 
poses, ind one filter to strum the t m attain to a certain degree of per- 
water hi intends to drink, that it feetioii Buddhistic writings sup- 
inight hi- ile.ued from .ill Iiiipuiitus. ply many instances of this belief 
but chiedy of insiets or my living Whilst Buddha w.es in the desert, 
twdy that might lie in it, which an elephant ministered to .all his 
would expose the drinker thereof to wants As a reward for such a series 
the enormous sm of causing the dc.Uh of scrvie-es, Buddha pi cached to him 
of some .imm.il the law, and led him at once to the 

^ The various .iccounts that are deliverance, that is to s ly, to the 
given of tho horse K.antika, ,md Ihi st.uc of Xeibban When one animal 
grief he foils .it parting with his has piogressed so f.u in the way of 
master, grief which re.iehcs so fir as nii nts .is to lx, .ible to discern between 
to e.ause his de.vth, ni ly ippear some- good .uid bad, it is said that he is 
what c'ttraordm.iry, puerile, and riixs. or fit to become man The 
ridiculous to every one cseepl to horse Kanlik i seems to have re.tchcd 
Buddhists One great principle of th.it state of full ripeness, since, after 
that religious system is tli.U m.111 his death, he passed to the st.ite of 
does not differ from animals in N.it 1 Ins pel iiliar tenet of Biiddhis- 
iiatiiio, blit only in relative pcrfei- tie faith .areounts for the first of the 
tioii In .inimals there .are souls .as five great commands, which cvteiids 
well as 111 men, but these souls, on the formal injunction of “ thou shall 
account of the jiauiity of then merits not kill " to animals When a candi- 
.and the multiplicity of their dements, dati is .idmitted, according to the 
are yet in a veiy imperfect state prescriptions eont.iined in the sacred 
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“ Alas ' ” said he, “I will see no more my master in this 
world.” His sorrow grew so great that his heart split 
into two parts, and he died on the spot. 

After his death, he became a Nat in the seat of Tawa- 
deintha The affliction of Tsanda at jiarting with his good 
master was increasedby thedeathof Kantika. The tears that 
streamed down his cheeks resembled drops of liquid silver. 

riiralaong, having thus begun the life of a recluse, 
spent seven days alone 111 a forest of mango trees, enjoy- 
ing 111 that retirement the peace and happiness of soul 
which solitude alone can confer. The place, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he began his religious life, is called 
Anupyia, in the country belonging to the Malla princes 
He then started for the country of iladzagio, travelling 
on foot a distance of thirty yoiidzanas Arrived near 
the gate ot the royal city, Phralaong stopiied for a 
while, saying within himself, “ I’eimpatliara, the king 
of this coiiiitrj , will no doubt hear of my arrival in this 
place Knowing that the son of King Tlioodaudana is 
actually 111 his own royal city, he will insist upon my 
accepting all sorts of presents But now, 111 my capacity 
of Kalian, I must decline accepting them, and by the rules 
of my profession I am bound to go and beg along the 
streets, from lioiise to house, the food necessary for my 
support ” He instantly resumed his journey, entered the 
city through the eastern gate, the patta hanging on his 
side, and followed the first row of houses, receiving the 
alms winch pious hands offered him. At the moment of 
his arrival the whole city was shaken by a mighty com- 
motion, like that which is felt in the seat of Thoora when 
the Nat Athoorein makes his apparition in it. The 
inhabitants, terrified at such an ominous sign, ran in all 
haste to the palace. Admitted into the presence of the 


Kambawa, into the order of Rahans, de facto of the dignity he has been 
he IS expressly .and solemnly com- elev.ited to The taking auay »ill- 
manded to refr.ain from comiiiitting ingly of the life of anything animated 
four sms, which would deprive him is one of these four trespassmgs. 
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monarcli, they told him that they knew not what sort of 
being bad jast arrived m the city, walking through the 
Btreetsand begging alms, ^bey could not ascertain whether 
he was a Nat, a man, or a Galong. The king, looking 
from his apartments over the city, saw Phralaong, whose 
meek dejiortineiit removed all anxiety from his mind, 
lit , however, diri'cted a few of his noblemen to go and 
watch attentively all tlie movements of the stranger, 
“if he be,” said he, “a Biloii, he will soon leave the 
city and vanish away, if a Nat, he will raise hunself in 
the air, if a Naga, he will plunge to the bottom of the 
eartli.” J’hralaong, having obtained the quantity of rice, 
vegetables, &c , he thought sufficient for his meal, left the 
city through the same gate by which he had entered it, sat 
down at the foot of a small hill, his face turned towards 
the east, and tried to make his meal with the things he had 
received. lie could not swallow the first mouthful, which 
he threw out of Ins mouth in utter disgust Accustomed 
to live sumptuously and feed on the most delicate things, 
his eyes could not bear even the sight of that loathsome 
mixture of the coarsest articles of food collected at the 
bottom of his patta. He soon, however, recovered from 
that shock ; and gathered fresh strength to subdue the 
opiwsitioii of nature, overcome its repugnance, and conquer 
its resistance. Reproaching himself for such an unbecom- 
ing weakness . — “_Was I not aware,” said he, with a feeling 
of indignation against himself, “ that when I took up the 
dress of a mendicant such would be my food ? The moment 
is come to trample upon nature’s appetites,” Whereupon 
he took up his jiatta, ate cheerfully his meal, and never 
afterwards did he ever feel any repugnance at what things 
soever he had to eat. 

The king’s messengers, having closely w atched and atten- 
tively observed all that had happened, returned to their 
master, to whom they related all the particulars that they 
had witnessed. “ Let my carriage be ready,” said the king, 

“ and you, follow me to the place where this stranger is 
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resting.” He soon perceived I’hralaong at a distance, sit- 
ing quietly after his refection. Peiniiiatliara alighted from 
his conveyance, re62)ectfiilly drew near 1 o I’Jiralaong, and, 
having occupied a seat in a becoming place, was over- 
whelmed with contentnu'iit and ine.vjiressible joy to such 
an extent, indeed, that he could scarcely find words to give 
utterance to his feelings. Having at last recovered from 
the first impression, he addressed Phralaong in the follow- 
ing manner: — “ ^'enerable Bahan, yon seem to be young 
still, and in the jirime of yonr life ; in your ^lerson you are 
gifted with the most attractive and noble qualities, indicat- 
ing surely your illustrious and royal extraction. I have 
under my control and in my possession a countless crowd 
of officers, ehqihants, horses and chariots, affording every 
desirable convenience for pleasure and amuesmeiit of every 
description. Please to accejit of a numerous retinue of 
attendants, with whom you may enjoy yourself whilst 
remaining within my domimons. May I be allowed to ask 
what country you belong to, who you are, and from what 
illustrious lineage and descmit you are come ^ ” Phralaong 
said to himself • — “ It is evident that the king is un- 
acquainted with both my name and ongiii , I will, how- 
ever, satisfy him on the subject of his inquiry.” Pointing 
out with his hand in the direction of the place he had come 
from, he said . — “ I arrive from the country which has been 
governed by a long succession of the descendants of Prince 
Kothala I have, indeed, been bom from royal progenitors, 
but I have abandoned all the prerogatives attached to my 
position, and embraced the profession of Bahan. From 
my heart I have rooted up concupiscence, covetousness, and 
all affections to the things of this world.” To this the king 
replied : — “ I have heard that Prince Theiddat, sou of King 
Thoodaudana, had seen four great signs, portending liis 
future destiny for the profession of Bahan, which would be 
but a step to lead him to the exalted dignity of a Buddha. 
The first part of the prediction has been already fulfilled. 
When the second shall have received its accomplishment. 
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I beg yon will show your benevolence to me and my 
l)f*o])]e, I ho|)e my kingdom will be tlie first country 
you will direti join* sb‘ps to, after having acquired 
the Huiweme science” 'J'o this Phralaong gi’aciously 
aswuitei!. 

Phralaong, liaving lelt the king resumed his ]ourney, 
and f(‘ll in with a liathee,® or liermit, named Alara, and 


I ho f.ul Ilf HikUIIm placing hnn- 
s(’r undu IhL tuiiiun of two m«istus 
or Icii In t ‘•i Ic idinff An .iscctic lift , to 
loiUn from them notions of the most 
.ibstrnst n.itim , establishes, beyond 
.ill doubt, the hi«h antiquity of the 
tMstenee in India of a large numlier 
of nidividnals, who, living in some 
letircd spot, fai from the tumult of 
society, endeavoured, by constant «ii)- 
plication, to dive into the deejxst le*- 
eesses of morals and metaphysics * 
The fame of the learning of many 
among them attracted to their soli- 
tude crowds of disciples, anxious to 
study under such eminent masters 
Hence we sec some of these Kathees 
at the head of foui or five hundred 
disciples There is no doubt that the 
most distinguished Kuhecs became 
the founders iS many of those philo- 
sopliKO-religious schools for which 
Inclui \sas renowned from the remot- 
est antiquity Like many others 
who thusted for knowledge, Chra- 
Uong resorted to the schools of the 
Kathees, as to the then most cele- 
brated seats of learning 
From this fact we may be allowed 
to draw another infcrenec, which may 
be considered as a consequence of 
what has lieen stated in a foregoing 
note, regarding the supeiior antiquity 
of brahnunism over buddhism. Phi a- 
laong was brought up in the bosom 
of a society regulated and governed 
by Brahminical institutions He must 
have been imbued from the earliest 
days of his elementary education with 
the notions generally taught, viz 
the Brahminical ones When he 
grew up and began tJ think for him- 


self, he was displeased with eeitam 
doctrines which did not tally witli his 
own idcis Following the example 
of many that had preceded him in 
the way of innovation, he boldly 
shaped his course ju a new direction, 
and soon arrived at a final issue on 
many points, lioth with his teachers 
and some of the doctrines generally 
received in the society in which he 
hatl Ijcen brought up Wc may, 
thercfoic, safely conclude that the 
doctrines supposed to have been 
preached by the latest Buddha are 
but an off-shf)ot of Brahminisni This 
may serve to account for the great 
lesemblance subsisting between many 
doctrines of l>oth creeds. The cardi- 
nal points on winch these two sys- 
tems essentially differ arc the begin- 
ning and the end of living beings 
Between these two extremes there is 
a multitude of points on which lx>th 
systems so perfectly agree that they 
appear blende I together, 

ihc Ralhees seem, according to 
the institutes of Meuoo, to have l>een 
hrst in observing two practices, 
much enforced by the Wmi in subse- 
quent times Ihuy were supported 
by tiie alms bestowed on them by 
their disciples and the admirers of 
their smgul.ir mode of life They 
were courted ,md esteemed by the 
world, in proportion to the eontcmipt 
they appe.ired to hold it in Deny- 
ing to themselves the pleasures which 
were opposed to their austere life, 
they observed, as long as they re- 
mained Kathees, the rules of the 
strictest celibacy. 

Phralaong, preparing himself for 
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inquired about the several Dzans. Alara satisfied him 
oil four kinds of Dzans, but as rcgai-ds the fifth, he was 
obliged to refer him to another Itathee, named Oudaka, 
who gave Imn the necessary exiilanations. Having no- 
thing niori' to learn from these masters, Phralaoiig said to 
himself, “The knowledge I have tlms acquired is not 
sufficient to enable me to obtain the dignity of Huddha.” 
Whercujion he resolved to devote himself to the Kaina- 
taii ® or meditation on the instability and nothingness of 


his future high Lallittg, began to study 
the science of IJsun under distinguish* 
cd niiistt rs What is nuant by l>znn ? 
This Pall word me \iis thought, refit c- 
tion, inedit ition It is often design* 
td by ihi liuimcsc to mean a pecu- 
liar stau of the soul tliat has already 
made great progitss in the way of 
perfection Phralaong intended, by 
placing iiimstif under the threctioii 
of those eminent teachers, to learii 
the great art of framing his mind for 
the obtaining, byionstiut and well- 
diretUd meditUions, of high mental 
attainments In the book of Uuddh- 
iblie nntaphysKs, I hivt found the 
science of divided into fivi 

parts, 01 ritber h\t sU ps, which Uu 
mind has to ascend successtvily tn 
It can enjoy .1 state of pirfeet quub- 
cence, tile highest point a peifeeUd 
licing can aiiiy^ at before re<iehmg 
the state of Netiilxin In the hrst 
step the soul searches after what 
IS good and pirhet, and having dis- 
covered It, turns Its attention and 
the energy of its faculties towards it 
In the second, the soul begins to eon- 
temjilate steadily what it has first 
discovered, and rivets upon it its at- 
tention In tht. third stage, the soul 
fondly relishes, and is, as it were, 
entirely taken with it In the fourth, 
the soul calmly enjoys and (jutetly 
feasts on the puie truths it has loved 
m the former state In the fifth, 
the soul, perfectly satiated with the 
knowledge of truth, remains m a 


state of complete quietude, perfect 
fixity, unmoved stability, which no- 
thing Cian any longer alter or disturb 
The Burmese and all Buddhists, al- 
ways fond of what is wonderful, attri- 
bute supeniatui al perfections to those 
who have so far advanced m mental 
attainments Their bodies become, 
as It were, half-spintuahsed. so that 
they can, according to their wishes, 
ctirry themselves through the air from 
one place to another, without the 
least hindrance or difficulty 
*5 Kamatan means the fixing of the 
attention on one object, so <is to in- 
\est!g«ite thoroughly .ill its constitu- 
ent parts, Its principle and origin, its 
existence and its final destruction 
It IS that part of metaphysics which 
tru,its of the l)cgmmng, nature, and 
end of beings '1 o bt come proficient 
m that science, a man must be gifted 
with a most extensive knowledge and 
an analysing mind of no common cast 
'^hc process of Kamatan is as follows 
J^et it be supposed that man intends 
to contemplate one of the four ele- 
ments, fire, for instance , he abstracts 
himself from every object which is 
not fire, and devotes all his attention 
to tho contemplation of that object 
alone , he examines the nature of fire, 
and finding it a compound of several 
distinct parts, he investigates the 
cause or causes that keep those parts 
together, and soon discovers that they 
are but accidental ones, the action 
whereof may be impeded or destroyed 
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all that exists. To effectuate thoroughly his purpose, he 
repaired to the solitude of Ooroiiwela, where he devoted all 
his time to the deepest meditation. On a certain day it 
happcMied that five Kalians, on their way to a certain place 
to get tlieir lood, arrived at the spot where Phralaong lived 
and had already entered on the course of his jienitential 
deeds. They soon became impressed with the idea that 
our hermit was to become a Buddha They resolved to stay 
with him and render him all the needful services, such as 


sweepiiifi the place, cooking 

liy till oiuiircnce of any sudden ac- 
cidint He coiuludcb that fire hiis 
Imt a fictitious ephemeial e\istenas 
Ihc same method is follo\vcd in ex- 
aininiiii' tlic other elLiiiuits, .uid 
ffi.iilu.Uly all other things he m.iy 
lomf in coiitut with, and bis final 
conclusion is, that «ill tilings plated 
williout him an destilute of fe«il ex- 
istence, bung mere illusions, divested 
of all reality He infers, again, that 
all things are subjected to tlie law of 
ini«ssant change, without hxity or 
stability Ihe nmsc man, therefore, 
can feel no attachment to objects 
which, in his own opinion, arc but 
illusions and deception his mmd can 
nowhere find rest in the midst of illu- 
sions alw lys succeeding to uich other 
Having sin X eyed all that is distinct 
of self, he applies himself to the 
work of investigating the origin and 
nituic of his body After ,i length- 
ened eximiiiition, he arnves, as a 
matter of course, at the same conclu- 
sion His body is a mere illusion 
without reality, subjected to changes 
and destruction He feels that it is 
os yet distinct from self He despises 
his body, <is he does cveiy thing else, 
and has no concern fc;r it He longs 
for the stale of Neibban, as the only 
one worthy of the wise man’s earnest 
desire By such a preliminary step, 
the student, having estianged himself 
from this world of illusions, advances 
towards the study of the excellent 
works which will pave the way to 


ncc, &c. 

Ncililnn 1 he Burmese reckon forty 
Kainatans rhc> are often rcpeatul 
over by devotees, whose weak in- 
tellect IS utlcTly inuapablc of undci- 
standing the meaning they .irc de- 
signed to convey to the mind 
Notwithstanding his singular apti- 
• tude 11) acquiring knowledge, Phm- 
laong devoted six whole years, in the 
solitude of Oorouwela, busily engaged 
m mistering the profound science he 
.unicd at aciiumng It was during 
that time tliat he received the visits 
of five R.ilians, whose chief was 
n lined Koondanha They were very 
probably, like so many of then pro- 
fession, trvvcUing about in search of 
know ledge They placed themselves 
under the direction of Phralaong, 
and in exchange for the lessons they 
received from him, they served him 
as humble and giateful disciples are 
wont to attend on .i highly esteemed 
teacher In this, as well as many 
other circumstances, we see that, 
previous to Gaudama's preachings, 
thm already existed in India an 
order of devotee s or enlhusiiusts, who 
lived secluded from the world, de- 
voted to the study of religious doc- 
trines and the jiractice of virtues of 
the highest ordei The order of 
Buddhistic monks or talapoms, which 
was subsequently established by the 
author of Buddhism, is but a modifi- 
cation of what actually subsisted in 
full vigour in his own country and m 
his own time. 
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The time for the six years of meditation was nearly over, 
when rhralaong undertook a great fast,^ which was car- 
ried to such a degree of abstemiousness that he scarcely 
allowed to himself the use of a grain of rice or sesame a 
day, and finally denied himself even that feeble pittance. 
But the Nats, who observed his excessive mortification, 
inserted Nat food through the pores of his skin. Whilst 
Phralaong was thus undergomg such a severe fasting, his 
face, which was of a beautiful gold colour, became black; 
the tlnrty-two marks indicative of his future dignity dis- 
appeared. On a certain day, when he was walking in a 
much enfeebled state, on a sudden he felt an extreme 
weakness, similar to that caused by a dire starvation. 
Unable to stand up any longer, he fainted and fell on the 
ground. Among the Nats that w'ere jiresent, some said, 
“ The Italian Gaudaina is dead indeed ; ” some others re- 
plied, “ He IS not dead, but has fainted from want of food.” 
Those who belieied lie was dead hastened to Ins father’s 
palace to convey to him the sad message' of his son’s death. 
Thoodaudana inquired if liis son died previous to his becom- 
ing a Buddha Having been answered in t.lie affirmative, 
he refused to give credit to the words of the Nats The 
reason of his doubting the accuracy of the report was, that 


^ In a Buddhistic point of view 
the only reason that may be assigind 
for the extraordinary fast of Phrala- 
ong is the satisfaction of showing to 
the world the display of wondtrfnl 
action Fasting and other work^ of 
mortification have always been much 
practised by the Indian philosophers 
of past ages, who thereby attracted 
the notice, respect, admiration, and 
veneration of the world Such rigor- 
ous exercises, too, were deemed of 
great help for enabling the soul to 
have a more perfect control ovei the 
senses, and subjecting them to the 
empire of reason They arc also con- 
ducive towards the calm and undis- 
turbed state in which the soul is 


better fiUod for the arduous task of 
constant meditation I he f.ist of 
Gaudama, preparatory to his obtain- 
ing the Buddlifaship, recalls to mind 
that which our Loid undirwent ere 
He began His divine mission If the 
writer, in the course of this work, 
h.is made once or iwue a renwirk of 
similar import, he h.is done so, not 
with the intention of drawing a paral- 
lel as between facts, but to commu- 
nicate to the reader the feelings of 
surprise and astonishment he experi- 
enced when he thought he met with 
circumstances resjiecting the founder 
of Buddhism which apparently bore 
great similarity to some connected 
with thu mission of our Saviour 
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he had witiue8Ht*d tlie j'reat wonders ])rognoBticatiiig his 
son’s future dignity lliat liad taken place, first when I’hra- 
laong, then, an infant, was placed in the presence of a 
famous llatliee, and secondly, when he slept under the 
shade of the trei' Tsamixio-tliabia The fainting being 
over, and t’hralaong having fecoveri'd his senses, the same 
Nats went in .ill haste to Tlioodaiidana, to inform him of 
his srjn’s ha])py recovery. “ I knew well,” said the king, 
“that my .son could not die on* he h.T,d become a Huddha.” 
''.'fie lame of Phralaong’s having S])ent six years in soli- 
tude, .addicted to meditation and mortification, spread 
abroad like the sound of a great bell,® hung in the canopy 
of the skies 

^ Hells .ire common m Burmah, which rists the splendid Shway Da- 
.ind the people of that country are gon In its shape and form it exactly 
\m 11 iiujumiUed with the «irt of cast- resembles the kind of bells above 
ing them Most of the bells to be described Here are some particu- 
seen m the pagodas .ire of small lars respecting thnt large piece of 
dimensions, .ind differing in shape metah collected fiom the inscription 
somewhat from those used in Luroi>e to 1 ki seen upon it It was cast on 
The inferior part less widened, and the fifth day of the full moon of la- 
th^’rc IS .1 Urge hole m the centre of bodwai (February), 1203 of the Bur- 
the upper part No tongue is hung mese era Ihe weight of mclal is 
in the interior, but the sound is pro- 94,082 lbs , its height 9} cubits , its 
Huced by striking Mith a horn of dter diameter 5 cubits, Us ihickness ao 
or ilk till outward *‘iirfacc of the hngeis or 15 inches But during the 
lower part No bdfiy is eicctcd for pri>cess of melting, the well-disposed 
the bells, thc\ an iixid on a piece cann forw.ird and threw in copper, 
of timber, 1 ud hoii/oiUall> , and sui)- silver, and gold m great c|uantitics. 
porU^d at Its t>vo ixtremitu's bv two It is supposed, says the wiiter of the 
posts, at such n height that the m- inscuption, that m this way the 
fenor pait of tin bell is rused ibout weight was inertast d one-fourth 
five feet .ibovc the* ground Ihc bell of Mingon was cast in the 

The largest specimens of Hurnicse Ijegmning of this century In shajje 
art m casting bells of gre It weight are and form it resembles our l>ells in 
the two t)c)]s to bi seen, the one m Europe It is prolKible that some 
the large pagoda of Rangoon, called foreigner residing at Ava suggested 
Shway Dagoii, and the other .at Min- the idea of giving such an unusual 
gon, about twelve or hfieen miles form to that monumental bell. Its 
north of Amerapoura, on the western height is 18 feet, lx*sides 7 feet for 
bank of the Irrawaddv Flic first, m hanging apixiiatus It has 17 feet in 
the town of Rangoon, was cast m diameter, and from 10 to 12 inches 
1842, when King lharawaddv visited in thickness Its w'cight is supposed 
the place, with the intention of found- to exceed two hundred thousand £ng- 
ing a new city, more distant from the lish pounds 

river, and nearer to the mount upon In the interior large yellowish and 
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riiralaong soon remarked that fasting and mortification 
were not works of sufficient value for obtaining tlie dignity 
of Buddha ; he took up his patta and went to the neigh- 
bouring village to get his food. Having eaten it, he grew 
st.ronger ; his beautiful face shone again like gold, and the 
thirty-two signs reappeared ® The five Italians that had 
lived with hiiii said to each other — “ It is lu vain that the 
Raliaii Giiadaiiia has, during six: years of mortification and 


greyish streaks iiulutile tint ton- 
bi(U r iblc (ju.iHtitiLS ot gold and silver 
h.id lieen thrown in during the pro- 
cess of nicUing No idt < 1 . can at pre- 
si lit Ixi h id of the poM ( r of tin sound 
of th.il bell, as its mormons weight 
has taused ihi* pilliis that suppoitil 
partially to give \\ ly lo prevmt a 
fatal clisastci, the orifice of the bcJI 
has lK,cn made to nsi on Urge shoit 
posts, sunk in the ground and rising 
about three fict abo\e it In no 
respect can these bells Ijear any com- 
parison w uh those of Europe. 1 hey 
are mightilj rough and rude attempts 
at floing works on a scale far sur- 
p.issiiig the abilities of native work- 
men, who otherwise succeed tolerably 
well m casting the compiratnely 
small bells t omnionly met with in the 
courty.irds of jugodas 
8 One of the genuine characters of 
Buddhism is correctly L\hibitcd in 
this obseivation of Phralaoiig’s re- 
sfxicting f.ists, inortifications and 
other self-inlhcted ])enances I hey 
arc not looked upon as the immediate 
way leading to perfection, nor .is a 
forhon or a jjart of perfection itself 
Such deeds arc but means resorted to 
for weakening passions and increas- 
mg the jjower of the spiritual pnn- 
ciple over the natural one they are 
preparatory to the great work of 
meditation or the study of truth, 
which IS the only high-road to perfec- 
tion To the sage that has already 
begun the laborious task of investi- 
gating truth, such practices are of no 
use, and are nowhere insisted on os 


mccssiry, or cien useful In the 
book of discipline, no mention is 
m«idc of them I he life of the tni- 
tiatui IS one of sUf-dcnial , all super- 
fluities and luxuries arc strictly in- 
terdicted , .ill that IS calculated to 
minister to passions .uid plccusiire is 
carefully excluded But the gieat 
austeutics .ind ni.icerations practised 
by tlic nhgious of the Brahminital 
sect .are .it once rejected by the 
Buddhist sages as unpiofit.ible and 
unnecessary to them Ihe mniiitcs 
of the Buddhist monasteries m our 
dajs are never seen indulging in those 
ciiiel, disgusting, and unnatural prac- 
tices jierfomicd trom time inime- 
mon.il b) some of their brithren of 
the Hindu pi I suasion ITiis consti- 
tuUs one of the principal differences 
01 disei epancies between the two sys- 
tems With the founder of Buddhism 
fasts and penitential deeds ore of 
great concern to him who is .as yet in 
the world, living under the tyranni- 
cal yoke of passions and the influence 
of the senses By him they .ire 
viewed as powerful .auxiliaries in the 
sinntual warf.ire for obtaining the 
mastery over passions This point 
once gruned, the sage c.^n at once 
dispense with then aid as Ijeing no 
longer required 1 he follower of the 
Hindu creed looks upon those prac- 
tices as /e/ se eminently meritorious 
and capable of leading him to perfec- 
tion , hence the mania for cariyung 
those observances to a degree revolt- 
ing to reason, and even to the plain 
good sense of the people 
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sufferings, sought the dignity of Buddha ; he is now com- 
pelled to go out in search of food ; assuredly, if he be 
obliged to live on such food, when shall he ever become a 
Buddha ? He goes out in <(uest of food , verily, he aims 
at enriching himself. As the man that wants drops of 
dew or water to refresh and wash Ins forehead, has to 
look for them, so we have to go somewhere else to learn 
the way to, and the merit of, Dzan, which we liave not 
been able to obtain from him.” Whereupon tlu*y left 
Phralaong, took uji <heir pattas and tsiwaraiis, went to 
a distance of eighteen youdzanas. and withdrew into the 
forest of Migadawon, near Baranat hee 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tkoodzata's offetttig to I'hralaong—His fivi di earns — lie shapes his cottrse 
towaids the ginaonglirr — Miracti lusts appeal time of a thione — Vutosy 
op IVn alaotig ovli Alauh Nat — His meditationi duniig forty-mne days 
neat the hodi tree — He at last obtains the peif'ct science — He overcomes 
the leiiiptntion directed against him by the daughtei s of Manh — Buddha 
pi eat lies the laiu to a I'oiinha cold to two meiihants 

Ar that time, i!i the solitude of Ooroiiwela, there lived m 
a village a neli man, named Thena. He. had a daughter 
named Thoodzata. Having attained the years of puberty, 
she repaired to a placi* w here there was a gniaong tree, and 
made the following prayer to tlie Nat guardian of the 
place * • — '• If I iiiarrj a husband that will prove a suitable 


> The N.Us or Dcwat.vs ))l.iy a con- 
spicuous p.irt in the affairs of this 
world 1 In n scats arc in th< six 
lower heavens, forming, with the 
abode of man and the four slates of 
punishment, the eleven si.its of |xis- 
sions But they often quit their 
respective jilaces, and intcMfcrc with 
the chief events that taki place 
among men I lence \v c see them ever 
attentive in ministering to all the 
wants of the future Buddha Be- 
sides, the) are made to watch over 
trees, forests, vilhigcs, towns, utics, 
fountains, rivers, &c Ihcse arc the 
good and benevolent Nats This world 
IS also supposed to be peopled with 
wicked Nats, whose nature is ever 
prone to the evil A good deal of the 
worship of Buddhists consists in su- 
perstitious ceremonies iind ofTcnngs 
made for propitiating the wickid 
Nats, and obtaining favours and tem- 
poral advantages from the good ones 


Such a worship is universal, and fully 
countenanced by the talai>uins, 
though in opposition to the re<il doc- 
trines of genuine Buddhism All 
kinds of misfortunes are attributed 
to the malignant interference of tliu 
evil N.its In cases of severe illness 
that have resisted the skill of native 
nicnlicdl art, Ihi physiciin gravely 
tells the pUicnt and hxs iel<Uives 
thiH It IS usi li ss to have recourse any 
longei to medicines, but a conjuror 
must be sent foi to drive out the 
nnilignant spirit, who is the author 
of the complaint Meanwhile direc- 
tions are given for the ercition of a 
slic'd, where ofTenngs intended for 
the inimical Nat are deposited A 
fcnule relative of the patient begins 
dancing to the sound of musical in- 
struments Ihe dance goes on, at 
first m rather a quiet mannci , but it 
gradually grows more animated until 
It reaches the acme of (Unin<il frenzy 
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match, and the first fruit of our union be a male child, I 
will spend annually in alms deeds 100,000 pieces of silver, 
and make an offering at this spot.” Her prayer was heard, 


At thiU niuiTunt tin bodily sti(*n^th 
of Ihu d.Lncin^ 1 uly lictornes ox- 
hfiustPtl , shi drops on llie in 

a slate of app ut nt f untnrss She is 
then approached !j\ thr conjtiroi, 
who isks her if ih( .tuisibU foe his 
lelinqilishMl his hold ovor th d s- 
eased inswciid in the aflir- 

niativo. Ih Imls the pliisuian c'iie 
medicines to t)ie p Uicnt, issue mg him 
tliat his leimdies will now icl Uiie- 
heiall) foi nstoiing tiu hodth oi the 
Silk, siiuc' ihoir ictiun will UKet no 
fuithu opjiositiun fiOM tlu wicked 
Nit 

Jgnoi anc e Ijj mgs e\ t*iy w hci e supc j • 
stilion in Its ti un When mm is 
unaccpi unted with the natui d c luse 
that ius piodueed .i icsult, oi an 
eflect, which attracts powei fully his 
mind s attention <tnd affects him to a 
greit degree, he is induced by his 
own we* ikncss to Udieve in tlu .igency 
of some unknown being, to iceount 
foi tht effeet tint ho perceives He 
devises the most ridiculous means foi 
cxpiessing his gratitude to his in- 
visible liencfactor, if tlu lesult be a 
favouiable one , and has recourse to 
the most cxlravaginl measuies to 
countoiact the evil influcneu of his 
supposed enemy, if the* icsuh be fat il 
to him J laving once entered into 
the duk wav of supcistilion, man is 
huined on in countless false direc- 
tions by fear, hope, and other pis- 
sions, m the midst of the dad> ocur- 
lence of multihirious and unfoicscen 
events and cu cumstances Hence the 
cxpicssion 01 manifestation of his 
su{)er!>tition issumcs a variety of 
foi ms, and undeigoes changes to an 
extent that baffles even attempt at 
either counting then numberless 
kinds OI following them up through 
then ever-changing course* In fiddi- 
tion to the stoies of superstitions 


iH'Cjui'ithed by the gcnciation that 
ha*> pieceded him, man h is those of 
his own ei cation , and the lattei, if 
the thought of his mind and Iho dc- 
sircs of his he lit could be analyseil, 
would l)c found fai exceeding the 
foi flier in numlier Hiving spent 
many jeus in i coixnliy when* 
Buddhism has piiviiled from time 
immcmori il, iiul obscived the effects 
of sujH'isiition ovei the people in 
then duly doings, th« writer has 
come to the conclusion that thi re is 
scircel) an action done without the 
influence of aomc superstitious mo- 
tive or consider xtjon But the most 
prolific source of superstition is the 
belief in the exisience of countless 
good and evil Nats, with whom the 
imagination of Buddhists has peopled 
this world 

It can scatcelv be uudei stood bow 
the followeib of an atheistical creed 
can mike, consistently with thur 
opinions , an attempt at pi a> ( r Such 
an act of devotion irnjilics the belief 
in a lx*ing superioi to men. who has 
a eoutiolhng ])()wtt emr them, and 
m whose hands then destinies are 
placed "With a believer in God, 
prajer is a sacred, niy, a natural 
dut> Hut such cannot tie the case 
with atheists l>t spite the withering 
and despiiiing influence of atheism, 
nothing can jiossibly obliterate from 
the conscience and heirt of man that 
inward faith m a supieme tieing 
The pious rhood^ ita has in view the 
attainment of two objects she prays, 
without knowing to whom, that liy 
the ageiicj of some one she might 
obtain the objects of hci petition , 
she IS anxious to show her gratitude 
when she scis that hei prater htis 
IxMin heard Her faith in the guast 
omnipotence of the genii makes her 
address thanks to them. Ihe Nat is 
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and its twofold object granted. When Phralaong had 
ended the six years of his fasting and mortification, on the 
day of the full moon of the month Katson. Thoodzata was 
preparing to make her grateful offering to the JTat of the 
place. She had been keeping one thousand cows in a 
place abounding with sweet vines; the milk of those thou* 
sand was given to five hundrt'd cows, these again ft'd 
with their own milk two hundred and fifty others, and so 
on, in a diminishing pro]iortion, until it liappened that 
sixteen cows fed eight otliers witli their milk So these 
eight cows gave a milk, rich, sweet, and flavoured beyond 
all description. 

On the day of the full moon of Katson,* Thoodzata rose 
at an early hour to make ready her offering, and disposed 
everything that tlie cows should be .simultaneously milked. 
When tliey were to be milked, the young calves of their 
own accord kept at a distance , and as soon as the vessels 
were brought near, the milk began to flow in streams from 


not the person to whom her prayer 
appears directed, but he is rather a 
witness of her petition The Bur- 
mese, m general, under difficult cir- 
cumstances, unforeseen <Ufficultits, 
and sudden calamities, use nlwajs the 
cry, PJira kiitba—Go{\ assist me — 
10 obtain from abo\e .issislance and 
protection Yet that Pnra cannot be 
their Buddha, though he be in Ihcir 
opinion the Phra ^ar exrel/efue, since 
they openly det Un* that he in no way 
interferes in the m.inagement of this 
world’s affairs Whence that invo- 
luntary cry for assistance, but from 
the innate consciousness that almve 
man there is sonu one ruling over his 
destinies? An atheistical system nwy 
be clalx>rated iii a school of meta- 
physics, and forced ufwn ignorant 
and unreiiccting masses, but practice 
will escr belie theory Man, in spite 
of his errors and follies, Ms naturally 
a believing being his own weakness 
and multiplied wants ever compel 


him to have recoursi to sonic great 
being that can help and assist him, 
and supply, to a trrtun extent, the 
dehticnty which, in spite of him- 
self, be IS compelled to acknowledge 
existing in him as a stern and humi- 
lutiiig reality, 

^ Ihc Burmese, liki all irans- 
Gaugctic nations, divide thb year into 
twelve lunar months of twcnty-nmc 
and thirty days .dternately livery 
third yeai they ,idd one month, or as 
tlicy »y, double the month of Watso 
(July) riu ye.u- begins on, or about, 
the i2th cf April Ihe days of wor- 
ship ai e the d tys of the four quarters 
of ihi moon , but thi d.iys of the new 
and full moon seem to have prcferenei* 
o\cr those of the two other quarters, 
wbieh latter aie scaiecly noticed or 
distmgtiislied from common days Jt 
was on the d.iy of the full moon of 
April that Jhofxlzala made her grand 
ofTenug 
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the udders into the vessels. She took the milk and 
poured it into a large caldron, set on the fire which she 
had herself kindled. The milk began to boil ; babbles 
formed on the surface of the liquid, turned on the right 
and sunk in.uiot a single drop being spilt out; no smoke 
arose from the fireplace. Four kings of Nats watched 
about while the caldron was boiling, the great Brahma 
ke])t 02ien an umbrella over it ; a Thagia brought fuel and 
fed thf» fire. Other Nats, by their siqiernatural jiower, 
infused honey into the milk, and coinunmicated thereto a 
flaioiir, such as the like is not to be found in the abode of 
men On this oecasiim alone, and on the, day Phralaong 
entered the state of Neibliau, the Nats infused honey into 
his food. Wondering at the so many extraordinary signs 
winch she saw, Thoodsiata callcil her female slave, named 
Sounania, related to her all that she had observed, and 
directed her to go to the gnfaong tree, and clear the 
jilaoe whore she intended to make her offering. The ser- 
vant, comjilymg with her mistress’ direction, soon arrived 
at the foot of the tree. 

On that very night Pliralaong had had five dreams ® 

* The HurmesL imnsl.itor, not of which is reserved to some future 
hiMug t(ivcn in his remarks the ex- CFthpus As to the birds of various 
pluicitioii or iiitLrpret.itiou of Phra- colours, gathering round him, from 
iaong's fivt dreams, it seems rather the four points of the compass, and 
presumptuous to attempt doing a on a sudden becoming all white, by 
thing, the neglect of which, on the their contait with him, they repre- 
part of the author, may be attributed sent the innumeiable lieings that will 
either to voluntary omission oi to m- come to hear the preaching of the 
capacity ami inability Let us try to future Hiiddha with divers dis}X)si- 
make up, in part, for the deficiency tions, and different progress in the 
J he hrst driani prognostuatecl the way of merits, and will all be per- 
fiituro greatness of l*hralaong, whose fectetl by their following the true 
sw*iy, by the diffusion of Ins doctrines way to mcnl, that he will point out 
throughout the world, was to be um- to them The fifth dream in which 
vrrsal, extending from one sea to the Phralaong thought he was walking 
other sea Hie grass growing out of on a mountain of filth, without being 
his navel and reaching to the skv wa*» in the le.i&t contaminated by it, fore- 
mdicative of the spreading of his law, showed the incomparable perfection 
not onh amongst the beings inhabit- and purity of Buddha, who, though 
mg the scat of men, but also amidst remaining in the world of passions, 
those dwelling in the abodes of Nats was no more to be affected by their 
and Brahmas The ants covering his influence 
legs offer an enigma, the explanation 
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1 st, It appeared to him that the earth was his sleeping 
place, with the Mimawonta for his pillow. His right hand 
rested on the western ocean, his left on the eastern ocean, 
and his feet on the southern ocean. 2iid. A kind of grass, 
named Tyria, appeared to grow out of his naVel and reach 
to the skies, ird. Ants of a white appearance ascended 
from his feet to the knee and covered his legs 4tli, Birds 
of varied colour and size appeared to come from all direc- 
tions and fall at his feel, when, on a sudden, they all ap- 
peared white Stli, It seemed to him that he was walking 
on a mountain of filth, and that ho passed over it without 
being in the least contaminated. 

Phralaoiig, awaking from his sleep, said to himself, after 
having reflected for a while on those five dreams, — “ To- 
day I shall certainly become a Buddha.” Thereupon he 
rose instantly, washed liis hands and face, put on his dress, 
and quietly waited the break of day, to go out in quest of 
his food The moment being arrived to go out, he took up 
his patta, and walked in the direction of the guiaong tree 
The whole tree was made shining by the rays which issued 
from Ins person, he rested therefor a wlnh3 At that 
very moment arrived Roiniania, to clear, according to her 
mistress' orders, the place for her offering As she ap- 
proached, she saw Phralaoiig at the foot of the tree. The 
rays of light which beamed out of Ins person were reflected 
on the tree, which exhibited a most splendid and dazzling 
appearance. On observing tins wonder, Sounama .said to 
herself : “ Of course the Nat has come down from the tree 
to receive the offering with his own hands ” Overcome 
with an unutterable piy, she iminediatidy ran to her mis- 
tress and related her adventure Thoodzala w as delighted 
at this occurrence, and wishing to give a substantinl proof 
of her gratitude for such good news, she said to Sonnama : 
“ Prom this moment you are no more my servant , I adopt 
yon for my elder daughter ” She gave her instantly all 
the ornaments suitable to her new position. It is custom- 
ary for all the Phralaongs to be provided, on the day they 

VOL. I. F 
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are to become Buddha, with a gold cup of an immense 
value Thoodzata ordered a golden vessel to be brought, 
and poured therein the nogana or boiled milk. As the 
water glides from the leaf of the water-lily without leav- 
ing thereon any trace, so the nogana slided from the pot 
info the golden cup and filled it up She covered this cup 
with another of the same precious metal, and wrapped up 
the whole with a white cloth. She foithwith put on her 
finest tin ss, and, bi'comiugly attired, she carried the golden 
cup over lu^r head , and with a decent gravity walked 
towards f he gniaong tree. Overwhelmed with joy at seeing 
Phralaong, she roverciilially advanced towards him, whom 
she mistook for a Nat When near him, she placed gently 
the golden 1 esse) on the ground, and oiTcmed liiiii in a gold 
basin scented water to wash his bauds. At that moment, 
the earthen patta offered to I’hralaong by the Brahma 
Gatikara disapjieared Perceiving that his patta had dis- 
appeared, he stretched forth his right hand, and washed it 
in 1 he scented water , at the same time Thoodzata presented 
to him the golden cup containing the nogana Having 
observed that she had caught the eyes of Phralaong, she 
said to him . “ My Lord Nat, I beg to offer yon this food, 
together with the vessel that contains it ” Having respect- 
fully bowed down to hiiii, she continued “ May your joy 
and happiness be as great as mine; may you always 
delight in the happiest rest, ever surrounded by a great 
and brilliant retinue ” Making then the offering ot the 
gold cu]i, worth 1 00,000 piimes of silviw, with the same 
disinterestedness asif .slie had given o\er only the dry loaf 
of a tree, she withdrew and n*tnriied to luT home with a 
heart overflowing with joy. 

Phralaong rising up took with him the golden cup, and 
having tnriu'd to the left of the guiaoug tree wmiit to the 
bank of tlu* river Nentzara, to a place where more than 
1 00 , 000 Bnddlias liad bathed, ere they obtainedthe supreme 
intelligence On the banks ot that over is a bathing^place. 
Having left on that sjwt his golden cup, he undressed him- 
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self, and descended into the river. When he had bathed, 
he came out and put on his yellow robe, which in shape 
and form resembled that of his predecessors. He sat down, 
his face turned tow.ards the east ; his face resembled in 
appearance a well-ri2ie palm-frnit. He divided his exqui- 
site fruit into forty-nine mouthfuls, which he ate entire, 
without mixing any water with it. During forty-nine 
days he spent round the Hodi tree, Buddha never bathed, 
nor took any food, nor exjierienced the least want. His 
appearance and countenance remained unchanged; he 
spent the whole time absorbed, as it were, in an unin- 
terrupted meditation Holding up in his liands the emjity 
golden vessel, Pliralaoiig made the following prayer : “If 
on this day I am to become a Buddha, let this cup float on 
the water and ascend the stream.” Whereupon he flung 
it into the stream, when, by the power and influence of 
Phralaoug’s former good works, the vessel, gently gliding 
towards the middle of the nver, and tlien beating up the 
stream, ascmidc'd it with the swiftness of a horse to the 
distance of eighty cubits, when it stopped, sunk into a 
whirlpool, went down to the country of Naga, and made a 
noise, on coming 111 contact with and striking against the 
three vessels of the three last Buddhas, viz. Kaiikathan, 
Gaiiiiagong, and Kathaba. On hearing lliis iinnsual noise, 
the duet of Nagas awoke from his sleep, and said • “ How 
IS this ? yesterday, a Buddha appeared in the world , to- 
day, again, there is another.” And in more than one 
liiiiidrcd stanzas he sung praises to Buddha. 

On the banks of the river Neritzara there is a grove of 
Sala trees, whither I’hralaong repaired to spend the day 
under their cooling shade. In the evening he rose up and 
walked with the dignified and noble bearing of a lion, in a 
road eight oothabas wide, made by the Hats, and strewed 
witli flowers, towards the gniaong tree. The Nats, Nagas, 
and Galongs joined in singing praises to him, playing in- 
struments, and making offerings of the finest flowers and 
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most exquiBite perfumes, brought from their own seats. 
The same rejoicings took place in ten thousand other 
worlds. Wliilst on his way towards the tree, he met with 
a young man, just returning with a grass-load he had cut 
in the fields. Foreseeing that Phralaong might require 
some ])ortion of it for his use, he presented him an offering 
of eight handfuls of grass, which were willingly accepted. 

Arrived close to the gniaong tree,* Phralaong stopped 


** He li.u' now re.iched the most 
intt'restin^; episode of Phralaoiig’s lift 
lie IS lo ^}e(()ni> a ijerfectcd Buddha 
uiiflc 1 the sh.ule <jf tlie gni.iong or 
hinyiM tree {/frH\ indtia^ficu^ relti^ 
i«a) Tlurc arr two circiinistiinces 
atteiuling that great e\ent, deserving 
pt'dili ir iiotui I ho first is the pre- 
fin nee given to the o«\st over the 
threi other iKunts of the compass, 
uid the second, the mighty combat 
that tikes pUicc IjetvNccn Phrataong 
and the w icketl Nat Mauh, or M ir 1 
noiue the first circumstance because 
It agues with tlic ti ulttiou prevmling 
amongst most nations previous to or 
al)out the eoiiung of our Lord, that 
from the cast tlurc \\«vs to come an 
i xtraordiUriry jiersouage, who would 
eonfei on tlu human race the gn atest 
iMiiehts, and tausc thi rctnni of 
liappv tunes, like the golden age so 
much cclcbr.ited by jxicts Tht Ro- 
m in histonxn Suetonius bears Uslj- 
mony to the existence of Ih U tr.uli- 
tion as Ijcing unners.ilh known in his 
own days It is not impossible that 
the sinie notion, not unknown m the 
tar cist, nught ha\e induced Phra- 
laong to l(K)k towards the last at the 
suprune inonu nt when perfect intelli- 
gence w.is to become his hippy lot 
It nil) be Slid in opixisi ion to this 
supposition, th.u the spUndour and 
m.igniricciK c of the sun, emerging 
from the bosom of night, and dis- 
pilling darkiuss b\ pouring a flood 
of light on the fice of the laith, re- 
storing iiiiture to life .iml <iction, was 
a sufficient inducement to Phialaong 


for giving prefercni c to the east 
Hut to 4in ascetic like him, who is 
toiuiiuiHl th It this world is a mere 
jllnsion, such a consider ition would 
weigh vei) liitk oil his mind, ind 
would not be i sufhcit nt motive to 
11x1114*0 him to give so maiked a jirc- 
firence lo the cast 
The second circumstance remark- 
able foi the time it ocdirrcd, is the 
gieat combat between Phralaong and 
M inh Ihe first is the personifica- 
tion of goodness and bcnciolcncc to- 
w«irds .ill l>cmgs , the second is the 
personification of consummate w icked- 
ness Ihc contest is to take place 
In'tweeii the good )>iincipli on the 
one hand, and the evil one on the 
otlic] Phralaong, on his bi coming 
Buddha, will preach a liw designerl 
to dis|>el mi 111 U darkness, to check 
VICIOUS j>assions, to show the nglit 
wiy to jjerfeclion, to unloose the ties 
th.it keep beings in the wretched si lie 
of existence, and en ible them lo reach 
s ifely the pe.iceful shores of Ni ibban 
Manh, tin cli vil himself, the father 
of tkirkniss, of lies and deceit, de- 
lights in seeing all beings plunged 
into thi .ib)s^ of vices, carried out of 
the right w i) by the impetuous and 
irresistible toncnl of their passions, 
and doomed to turn for ever in the 
whirlpool of cndliss existences He 
looks u|)on himself as the king of this 
woild, and proudly exults in conteni- 
pkiting all Ixnngs bending their neck 
under his lyrannical yoke, and ac- 
knowledging his undisputed power 
Now the moment approaches when a 
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at the south of the' tree, his face turned towai-ds the north, 
when, on a sudden, the southern point of the globe seemed 
to lower down to the hell Awidzi, the lowest of all, whilst 


mighty antagonist will contend with 
him for the empire of the world 
}iis mibbion will l>e to labour inces- 
santly for the dc’livery of all licings 
from the grasp of their mortal enemy, 
and set them free from the tyranny 
of passions M.inh is enraged at the 
audacious pretensions of I’hralaong 
Hence the gigantic efforts he makes to 
maintain his rights, and n tain {iOs~ 
st^sbion of his umpire At the timu 
Phialaong left the world to become a 
Kahan, Maiih endeavoured tadissu«ide 
him from attempting such a design 
But on this occasion, the tempter 
summons all his forces to avert, by 
an irresistible «ittaek, the deadly blow 
soon to lx* levelled at him U is 
needless to add that the reader, in 
perusing the detiiled nceount of the 
attack of Manh against I’hralaong, 
ought to bear in mind that it exhibits 
l n oughoiitbut anallegor) of the oppo- 
sition of evil to good I h(' victor> of 
Phralaong ovu Manh < xemplihes the 
final triumph of truth over error 
When the contest was ne.irly ovei , 
Phralaoiig objected to the claims of 
Manh to the possession of his throne, 
on the giuund that he ncvei h,id 
piactisccl the ten great viitues, nor 
performed works of kindness, chanty, 
and benevolence, which alone can en- 
title a being to obtain the Buddha- 
ship It IS to be* borne in niiiicl that 
these qualifications form the real 
characteristics of a Buddha, togethei 
with the possession of the supreme 
intelligence In this system, they 
admit that there exist certain beings 
called Pitnga- Buddhas, who possess 
all the knowledge and science of a 
genuine Buddha, but as they are 
divested of those benevolent feelings 
which induce the former to labour 
earnestly for the benefit and salva- 
tion of all beings, they cannot be 


assimilated to the real Buddhas The 
cross-legged position which our Budd- 
ha has always taken in preference to 
any other, whilst he spent forty-nine 
days at the foot of and in vanous 
places round the Bodi tree, is, as 
every one l^nows, peculiar to and a 
favourite with all Asiatics. But with 
him, it IS the fittest position for me- 
ditation and contemplation Henc'e 
most of Ihi statues or images of Gau- 
dama exhibit or represent him m the 
cioss-ltggcd position which he occu 
pled when he attained the Ruddha- 
ship As this event is by far the 
most important of his life, it is but 
natural that this great occurrence 
should evir In forced upon the atten- 
tion and memory of his followers, by 
objccis representing him on that most 
important stage of his last existence 
It IS not unusual to meet with statues 
of Gaiidama, sometimes of colossal 
dimensions, representing him in a le- 
chning position Plus is the peculiar 
situation ho occupieil when he died 
Ilcncc those two most commoiiimagts 
of Gaudama arc designed to remind 
his followers of the two greatest cir- 
cumstances ot his life, vi£ , his be- 
coming Buddha, and hi'> entering the 
state of Neibban 

Here again one is forcibly compelled 
to rcfleit on the singular tdlf attri- 
buted to those Pit/sega- Buddhas. 
lh<v j)ossess all the science of a 
Buddha, but an deficient in that 
kindness, benevolence, and real which 
prompt the real Buddhas to labour 
so strenuously foi the dchvtraucc of 
all licings 1 hey .ippe.ar only in those 
.ages of darkness and ignorance which 
arc not to be brightened and enlight 
ened by the presence of a Buddha, 
Ihey are like smaller luminaiies, 
shedding a pale light among men to 
prevent their sinking into an un- 
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the northem one appeared to reach the sky. Then he 
said, “ Verily this is not the place where I shall become a 
Buddha.” Thence Phralaong went on his right side towards 
the east of the tree, and standing up, his face turned 
towards the v est, he said, “ Tins is indeed the place where 
all the preceding Buddhas have obtained the supreme in- 
telligence. Here, too, is the very spot whereupon I shall 
become a Buddha, and set up my throne.” He took, by one 
of their extremities, the eight handfuls of gi'ass and scat- 
tered them on the ground, when, on a sudden, there appeared 
emerging, as it were, from the bottom of the earth, a throne 
fourteen cubits high, adorned with the choicest sculptures 
and paintings, superior in perfection to all that art could 
produce. Phralaong, Ihen facing the east, uttered the 
lollowing imprecation : “ If I am not destined to become a 
Buddha, may luy bones, veins, and skin remain on this 
throne, and my blood and flesh be dried up,” He then 
ascended the throne, with his back turned against the tree, 
and lus face tow.ards the east. He sat down in a cross- 
legged position, firmly resolved never to vacate the throne, 
ere he had become a Buddha. Such firmness of pur- 
pose, which the combined elements could not shake 
for a moment, no one ought to think of ever becoming 
possessed of 

Whilst Phralaong was sitting on the throne in that 
cross-legged position, Manh Nat said to himself, “ I will 
not sufEer Prince Theiddat to overstep the boundaries of 
my empire.” He summoned all his wamoi’s and shouted 
to them. On hearing their chief’s voice, the warriors 
gathered thick round lus ]ierson. His countless followers 


frilhoiinble abvss of itjnoMiicp , Ihev for the coming of the futuie deliverer, 
maintain on Ct^ith soint,. spnks of the Ihiir mission being at an cndi when 

knowledge of funduncntal tiuths, a Buddha is to conic among men, 

which otherwise would be completely thev disappear, and none of them is 
obliterated from the inenioiy of men to be seen either in the days of 

Not unlike the prophets of old they Buddha or during all the tune his 

prepaie men in an indirect manner religion is to last 
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in front, on lu8 right and on his left, reached to the dis- 
tance of eighteen youdzanas, and above him to that of 
nine only. Beliind him, they extended to the very limits 
of the world. The cries of that immense multitude were 
re-echoed at a distance of ten thousand youdzanas, and 
resembled the roaring of the mighty sea. Maiih Nat 
rode tlie elephant Giriinegala, uieasiiring in length five 
youdzanas Supplied with one thousand right arms, he 
wielded all sorts of the most deadly weapons. His count- 
less warriors, to avoid confusion, were all disposed in 
ranks, bearing their resjieotive armour. They appeared 
like immense clouds, slowly rolling on and converging 
towards Bliralaoiig 

At that time, Nats surrounded I’hralaong, singing 
praises to linii ; the chief Thagia was playing on his conch, 
whereof a single blowing resounds for four entire months ; 
the chief Naga was ul.tering stanzas in his honour ; a 
chief Hralima held over him the wliito umbrella. On the 
appioach of Mauh Nat’s army, they were all seized with 
an uncontrollable fear, and fled to their respective places. 
The Naga dived into the bottom of the earth, to a depth 
of five hundred youdzanas, and covering his face with his 
two wings, fell into a deep sleep The Thagia, swinging 
his couch upon his shoulders, ran to the extremity of the 
world 'J’he Brahma, holding still the umbrella by the 
extremity of the handle, went iqi to his own country. 
Phralaong was, therefore, left alone. Manh Nat, turning 
to his followers, cried to them, “ There is, indeed, no one 
equal to the Prince Theiddat, let us not attack him in 
front, but let us assail him from the north side.” 

At that moment, Phralaong, lifting his eyes, looked on 
his right, left, and front, for the crowd of Nats, Brahmas, 
and Thagias that were paying him their respects. But 
they had all disappeared He saw the army of Manh Nat 
coming thick u]X)u him from the north, like a mighty 
storm. “ What • ” said he, “ is it against me alone that 
such a countless crowd of warriors has been assembled ? I 
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have no one to help me, no father, no brothers, no sisters, 
no friends, and no relatives. But I have with me the ten 
great virtues which I have practised ; the merits I have 
acquired in the practice of these virtues will be my 
safeguard and protection ; tliese are my offensive and 
defensive weapons, and with them I will crush down the 
great army of Manli.” Whereupon he quif'tly remained 
meditating upon the merits of the ten great virtues. 

Whilst Phralaong was thus absorbed in meditation, 
Manh Nat began his attack upon liim He caused a wind 
to blow with such an extraordinary violence tliat it brought 
down the tops of mountains, though they were one or two 
youdzanas thick. The trees of the forests were shattered 
to atoms. But the virtue of Phralaong’s merits preserved 
him from the destructiv'e storm. His tsiwaran itself was 
not agitated Perceiving that his first effort was useless, 
Manh caused a heavy ram to tall with such violence that 
it tore the earth, and opened it to its very bottom. But 
not even a single drop touched Phralaong’s iierson. To 
this succeeded a shower of rocks, accompanied with smoke 
and fire ; but they were changed into immense masses of 
flowers, which dropped at Buddha’s feet 'J'here came 
afterwards another shower of swords, knives, and all kinds 
of cutting weapons, emitting smoke and fire. They all 
fell powerless at the feet of I’hralaong A storm of burn- 
ing ashes and sand soon darkened the atmosjihere, but 
they fell in front of him like fragrant dust. Clouds of 
mud succeeded, which fell like perfumes all round and 
over Phralaong. Manh caused a thick darkness to fill the 
atimo&])here, but to Phralaong it emitted rays of the ])urest 
light. 'Ihe enraged Alanh cried to his follow’ers, “ Why do 
you stand looking on ' Hush at once ujion him and com- 
pel him to flee before me.” Sitting on his huge elephant, 
and brandishing his formidable weapons, Manh approached 
close to Phralaong and said to him, “ Theiddat, this throne 
is not made for you ; vacate it forthwith ; it is my pro- 
perty.” Phralaong calmly answered, “ You have not as 
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yet practised the ten great virtues, nor gone through the 
five acts of self-denial ; you have never devoted your life to 
help others to acquire merits , in a word, you have not yet 
done all the needful to enable you to attain the supreme 
dignity of Phra. This throne, therefore, cannot be yours.” 
Unable to control any longer his passion, Manh threw his 
formidable weaixms at Pliralaong ; but they were converted 
into garlands of beautiful flowers, that adapted themselves 
gracefully round liis bod\-, Uis sword and other weapons, 
that could cut at once through the hardest rocks, were 
employed with no better success. 'I'he soldiers of iJanh, 
hoping that their united efforts would have a better result, 
and that they could thrust. Phralaong from his throne, 
made a sudden and simultaneous rush at him. rolling 
against him. with an irresistible force, huge rocks, as large 
as mountains ; but by the virtue of tlii'ir ojiponeiit V ments, 
they w ere converted nil o fine iio.segav s, t hat gent ly dropped 
at his feet. 

At that time the Nats, from their seals, looked down on 
the scene of the tomliat, .siisjXMided between hope and fear. 
I’hralaoiig at that iiioiuent .said to Manh " How do you 
dare to juetend to the posM'seion of this throne ? Could 
you ever jirove. by indisputable evidence, that jou have 
ever iiiaile offerings enough to lie deseivnig of this throne ? ” 
Manh. turning to hi.s followers, answered: "Here are my 
witiies.ses , they will all bear eiideiice 111 my faioiir ” At 
the same iiiomeiit the^ all shoutgd aloud, to testify their 
approval of Maiih’s words "As to you. Prince 'riieiddat, 
where are the witnesses that will bear iwidence in your 
favour and pro%e the pistne.ss of your claim to the posses- 
sion of this throne 1 ” Phi'alaong replied . •“ witnesses 
are not, like a ours, men or any liMiig beings ® The earth 
itself will gi\e testniiuin to me For, without alluding 

5 Ilic wiliu'^s whom I’hr.iluiiiR this oti.ision th.it Ihuhlhisti h.wi, 
simiinoiipd 111 siippoi t of his cUiin to borrow i-d the habil of calhiit; the 
the undistiirlied possession ol the e.uth .is a viitiiiss of the i;oixl works 
throne w.is the e.irth itself II ina> the> h.iie done 01 aie doing X will 
be from the o\.uu|)le th.it w.is set on briell> lekite whai is done .iiid 5 .iid 
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even to those offerings I have made during several previous 
existences, I will hut mention the forty-seven great ones I 
made whilst I lived as Prince Wethandra.’’ Stretching 
out his right hand, which ho had kept hitherto under the 
folds of his garments, and pointing to the eartli, he said 
with a firm voice : “ Earth, is it not true that at the time 
1 was I’rince Wethandra 1 made forty great offerings * ” 
The earth replied v ith a deep and loud roaring, resound- 
ing in the midst of Manh’s legions, like the sound of 
countless voices, threatening to sjiread deatli and destruc- 
tion in their ranks. Tlie famous charger of Iklanh bent 
his knees, and paid homage to I'hralaong. Manh himself, 
disheartened and discomfited, fled to the country of Watha- 
watti. His followers were so over|xni ered by fear that 
they flung away all that could impede their retreat, and 
ran away in every direction Shell was the confusion and 
disorder that prevailed that two warriors could not be seen 
following the same course iii their flight. 

Looking from their seats on the defeat ot Manh and the 
glorious victory of Phralaong, the Nats® rent the air with 


on such occasions Duimg my for- 
mei rebidence in Durmah 1 observed 
on A certain occasion, vs hen taking 
my evening walk, about ten or twelve 
fjcrsons of both boxes rtsscniblctl on a 
Tcilher retired spot in tht* vicinity of 
a pagoda As they appeared all 
quite attentive, 1 came near to them 
to see what was the cause that had 
brought them thither, and what oc* 
currence seemed to rivet their atten- 
tion As I was known to some of 
them, they were not frightened by 
my sudden apparition On my ask- 
ing them the motnt ol their as- 
sembling here at d late hour, they 
said that, having buned yesterday a 
child two years old, they c<imc to 
make some offerings of Ix^iled nee, 
plantains, and other fruits, to pro- 
pitiate the Nat of the place Having 
asked them to refieat the foiniuia 
they had uttered on the occasion, 


they kitull) coni)>licd with my re- 
quest Here is the subshimt* of that 
formula “Belic'ing in the three 
{precious things, Huddhx, the Law, 
and the Asseml ly </f the perfect, f 
iii.Uce this offering, that I tiuiy lie de- 
livered fiom all prest nt and future 
miseries M.vy all lieings existing in 
the four states of punishmt nl rc.ich 
the fvrtunite seats of N its I wish 
all my reUtives and all men iiihabil- 
tng this and other woilds to have a 
sh<m. in this niunionous work O 
earth and >oii Nats, guardians of this 
place, be witness lo the f fftnng J am 
making ‘ On uttering thtse last 
words, the offenr of the present, or 
a Ulapoin, sent foi this purpose, 
pouis down some water on the 
ground 

As the Nats and all other lieings 
arc to be benefited by the pieaelmigs 
of Buddha, it is but natural that they 
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shouts of exultation. The Brahmas, Nagas, and Galongs 
joined the Nats in celebrating his triumph over his enemies. 
They all hastened from more than ten thousand worlds to 
pay their respects and offer their felicitations, presenting 
him with flowers and perfumes, saying* “Victory and 
glory to Phralaong ' Shame and defeat to the infamous 
Manh ! ” 

It was a little while before sunset when Phralaong had 
achieved his splendid victory over his proud foe. At that 
1 ime he was wrapped up, as it were, in the profoundest 
meditation The extremities of the branches of the Bodi 
tree’ fell gently over him, and, by their undulations. 


.ill join III singini; his praises ind 
exaUiiig his fjlonons achievements 
I ho Nag IS and ( t \l<»ngs irt f ibulous 
amnials, which are ofun mentuined 
in llic touisc of this Lcgt^d h.is 
been ohierved ui a foiiner note, that, 
according to the Huddhisiic notmiis, 
animals .iit bungs in a stitc of 
punishnunt differing ftom in m not 
m niture, Ijiit in meuis Some of 
them, having neul) vxhiusiod th« 
sum of their dements, begon to feel 
the inlluciice of former merits I hej 
arc supposed to hive, to a ccrl,iin 
extent, the use of rcison No won- 
der if they rejoict at si'cmg tlu 
triumph of him who is to lulp them 
in acU incing towards i condition 
btUui than then present one 

7 The liaiiN.in litc, U tlu foot 
of which riiralaong cbtains {XJifeet 
intelligcnie is occasional^ c»ilktt 
throughout this natritivi the Itoili 
tree Thi wnril Ikxh means wisdom, 
science, or knowledge I he Ihir- 
niesc. in then sacicd writings, a)w.i>s 
mention the irte bv that name. l»c 
ciuise, under its sliadi , {letfccl science 
was comm iniiattsl to Phr.ilaong It 
IS supposed to iKiiipy th« very centre 
of the island of 1 >/ampitdiba During 
all the while Phra or Buddha (kt 
us call him now b> that name) re* 


mained under that tic'c his mind was 
engaged in the most profound medita 
tion, which lh( giganlic efforts of his 
enemv could scarcely mierrapi It 
IS not to tx* inferred from the narr.i- 
tive m the tetl that supreme intelli- 
gence w us communicate I suddenly or 
b\ miriculous pn)icss to our Buddha. 
He w<is ilreadv piip.irid, In former 
mental 1 il>ours, for tliat grand icsult , 
he hid previously capacitated biniMslf, 
b\ Studies and reflection for the re- 
ception of that more than human 
science, he leqmrtd but a last and 
might) effort of bi6 intelligence to 
ainvc tinvlU at the acme of know 
ledge, and thereby to Ixcome a )jer- 
feci Buddlii That last tftorl w is 
mieje f)u this occastem, and crowned 
with the most compkiu success He 
gumd the science of the jiisl, present, 
and futui c 

U would lie somewhat curious to 
investigate the motives that have de- 
Ceimiiud Buddhists to give to that 
smied tree* the n.inii of Bodi At 
first sight one will infer that such a 
nimc was given to ihi tice Iveciuse, 
undtr i*s ntieshing and cooling 
sh.icU (he Hodi. ot Supiemc intelli- 
gence, w«ib communicated to Phra- 
laong The occurrence, however 
extraordinary it l>e, is scarcely siifti- 
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seemed caressing, as it were, his tsiwaran ; they resembled 
so many beautiful nosegays of red flowers that were 
offered to him. At the first watch of the night Phra- 
laong applied all the energies of liis powerful mind to 
ascertain the laws of the causes and effects, in order to 
I account for all that is in existence, /He argued in the 
following manner • “ Pain and all sorts of miseries do exist 
in this world. Why do they exist ? Because there is 
birth. Why is there birth f Because there is conception. 
Now conception does take jilace, because there is e.xistence, 
or that moral state produced by the action or influence of 
merits and demerits. Existence is brought in by UpaAaix, 
or the combining of affections calculated to cause tlie 
coming into existence. The latter has for its cause the 
desire. The desire is produced by sensation. The latter 
is caused by the contact. The contact takes place because 
there are the six senses. The six senses do exi.st, because 
there is name and form, that is to say, the exterior sign 
of the ideal being and the type of the real being. Name 
and form owe their existence to erioneons knowledi^e; 

o • 

the latter in its turn is produced b\ the imagination, 
which has for its cause ignorance.*) 

Having follow ed in his minil the succession of tlie 


uent to account for iuch an ApiielU- wav as (jossiUlc This theory is very 
tion Bearing in mind the numerous anuent, prolnbl) coetal with the 
and striking instances of certain re- hrst ages of Ijuddhisni It forms 
vciiled facts and truths, offered to this bisis of its ontology .iiid incla- 
the attention of the iiader nf Uiis physio, in thi i>aiiii niainifi .is Uu 
Legend, in a deformed but yet retog- four greit .ind ti anstendem truths 
nisable shape, it would not ht quite aie the foundation whcienpon rests 
out of the Iiniils of piohihility to Hit system of morals It is piobihlt 
suppose thtt till, is .ilso .1 reniiant that Giudima, in his preuhings. 
of the tnadition of tilt tiee of know which win \ei) sinipli , .md within 
ledge that occupied the rentie Ilf the the i each of ordm try iiimds, neser 
garden of Eden foimiiUtcd his doctime on this i ssen 

“ The theory of the twiUu causes tial point in such a diy .iiid loncisf 
and effects IS, in Itself, veiy .ibsti use, miniici But the seiil wis sown, 
and almost above the compi chcnsion and the gr rm dcjjositeil hen .mid there 
of those uninitiated in the meta- m his iiislructions llis iiiimcdiite 
physics of Buddhists I will .ntlrnipt disciples, in eiideavoiiimg to give a 
to analyse it in as simple .iiid cleai a distant shape to their master s doc- 
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twelve causes and effect, and reached the last link of 
that chain, Phralaong said to himself . “ Ignorance, or 
no science, is the first cause which gives rise to all the 


trines, gradually fnimed the formula 
or theory just stati^ U, in fact, 
presents the vtrv chaMCteiisiics of a 
system clahoratctl in a philosophical 
school 

In taking oui departure from the 
first cause, which is Awtdta, or tgnu 
ranco, or the w.inling in sounce oi 
no knowledge , ive have to follow the 
different stiges and conditions of a 
b<*ing until It teaches decrepitude, 
old age, and death When we sjieik 
of Ignorance, or no •science, we must 
not supjiost the niatcnU ixistenceof 
a lieini; tint igiious Hut wi, must 
lake ignoruice in ui ihsiiact stnsc. 
deprived of lotiiis and sul^siMing m 
a luanntr very (UncMit from whit 
vvu are wont to cofisidi r urdinirv 
1m mgs \ huropcin has a gieat 
difluult) in hnding his wav thtough 
«i p^JCcss of teii^oning so cstr lordi 
inrv . and s(j ilifftuiit iron) that 
jKisitiMsin whul) hi IS nsul to Hut 
with tin Kiuldlitst tiu is widely 

differcMit He can piss from the ilv 
stract to the ctMi<r< te. from the tch i1 
to the led, with the gn atost ease 
Hut lot us folUiw tin scale of the, 
causes and cdfccts, u(Kjn winch theu 
an twelve steps 

From igiicjrim.c tomes 
that IS to sa> , c oiKcptioii m im igiiia- 
tion, which mistakes for redity whit 
IS unreil, which looks on this wuill 
as Siam thing siihstaiitul, whilst il is, 
indicd, nothing hut shadow aiul 
emptiness, .issaining foinis which 
jKiss aw<iy as cjuick is the repie- 
sentitions of theatrical e\hibitions 
Sangkara, in its turn, Ivgels M 
ftiiin, nr knowledge, attended with a 
notion of scntimuit, iiiipl>ing that of 
soul and life, in an af/stracl iamn* 
Fiom VVtgnian proceeds Auw/w/, the 
name and foini, lieciuse knowledge 
can have for its object but lurae and 


form, &.C , or, to speak in the language 
of Buddhists, things that arc exter- 
nal and internal But let it be boi ne 
in mind that what is herein meant 
IS hut the individuality of an ideal 
being 

The name and form give birth to 
the Chayainna, six senses, or seats of 
the sehsible qualities lo our divi- 
sion of the five ordinary senses 
Buddhists add the sixth &ensi* of 
Miiio, o) the he.irt, the internal 
sense Ihrough the smses we aie 
put in cummiin)C''attoii or contact with 
all objects , hence the siv senses give 
rise to the Sivth cause /’uru, which 
me au'* pn>i>eil> speaking, contact 
From this cause Hows the seventh 
om . c died 11 tdona, or sensation, or. 
more gmcrallv still, sensibility In 
fact, there i in !)• no contact fiorn 
which then will not u*suU voiim sen 
sation.mliir plci&int ot unpleasant, 
n gives mfalliblv ni>eto Tahnu, 
OI passion, or dtsiu, or mclmation 
From thw |K>mt the senes cf causes 
andcffcvls is coiujiariiively easy, be* 
c lU'a u presents conditions essentially 
loimectcd with a mite'na) object 
By lahni wc ought nut to undci- 
svinil cmlv the utcie incliiMtion that 
the sexes have «)ne foi the olhc'i, but 
the ginurd jiiojiinsitv created in a 
being by any eont ici whatever, or jx-t- 
hips, L> u^ual with Hucldhists, the 
(lesiic taken in in disti.ici sen^c' 

I lu immediiitc result tiom 'iahna 
IS f /(ii/an, the attachnieni, oi tlie 
eomeption It is that state in which 
the desire adheres to something, os* 
Slums .1 j>ln|)e It IS, in fict, the 
l>ciiig uinceived Fioni the stale of 
conception the' U'ing pisses into that 
ui oi cMstcncc, or that condi- 

tion which IS created and made bv 
the inHueiice of forniei good or bad 
deeds preceding birth, which is but 
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phenomena I have successively reviewed. From it springs 
the world and all the beings it contains. It is the cause 
of that universal illusion in which man and all beings 
are miserably lulled. By what means can this ignorance 
be done away with ’> Doubtless by knowledge and true 
science. By means of the bght that science siireads I 
clearly see the unreality of all that exists, and I am freed 
from that illusion which makes other beings to beheve 
that such thing exists, when, in reality, it does not e.xist. 
The imagination, or the faculty to imagine the existence of 
things which do not exist, i‘% done away w ith The same 
fate is reserved to the false knowledge resulting therefrom 
to the name and form, to the six sen.ses, to contact, to 


the app.'intion of the beinp into this 
world DscUt, or hirth, is the 
eletenth cause It is the usherin? of 
a being into the world There .ire 
SIX w.iys by which a being comes 
mio this world, vi/ , those of Nat, 
Mail, Assura, Preitta, .aninul, ami 
the inhabitant of hell Uirth is ac- 
complished in four different maimers, 
humidity, an egg, a matrice, and 
metamorphosis 

The twelfth and Ust step in the 
ladder of the causes and effects is de- 
crepitude and death In fact, every 
being that is born must grow old, 
decay, and finally die 

Such IS the process followed by 
Buddhists in attempting to account 
for all that exists \Vbal effect 
could such a reasoning base mer the 
mind of the gener.tlity of heaiers it 
IS difficult to say But we may rest 
assured that, though these | riiiciples 
existed, as an embryo, in the dis- 
courses of the author of liudtlhism, 
they were never laid liefore the 
generality of hearers iii that crude 
scholistie form Such .alistriise ideas, 
when analysed and commented upon 
by Buddhist doctors, g.ivc rise to 
the most opposite conclusions The 
materialist school tiascd its revolting 
doctrines upon that theory , we may 


.vdd that the o|>inioiis of that school 
afe generally held in Ihirmah, and liy 
the great mass of Buddhists borne 
other doctors reasoned in the follow- 
ing manner Igiiornnce sup|ioses two 
things, a tieing ignoring and a thing 
Ignored, that is to sav , m.tn and the 
worhl 'Ihey admitted the eternity 
of a soul which had to pass through 
the series alane enumi riled With 
them metempsychosis was a process 
exactly similar to that imagined by 
the Brahmins As to the woilrl it 
was, to them, an nnrealits Know- 
ledge enabled t leiii to lome to the 
position of uiidi rslaiiding and Ik- 
lieiing that there is no such thing as 
wh.it we bv mistake rail world I lu 
latter opinion, which seems to .admit 
of a pnniiplc existing tlistiiiel from 
matter, is opposed to the formi i and 
general one, which supposes that 
spint IS blit a modification of matter 
Wc delibcritely make use of the 
doubt, implying exprissioii, it the 
he.ad of the preceding senteni e, re- 
siMcting the real opinions of the 
Uttci school, Ixaause, m their way 
of argnnig. it is impossible not to 
come to the p.unfiil conclusion that 
they Ignore, or do not .admit, .i dis- 
tinction between spirit and matter 
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sensation, to desire, to conception, to existence, to birth, 
and to pain or miseries.” 

; Then Phralaong says to himself • “ The knowledge of 
the four p^reat truths is the true light th.at can dispel igno- 
rance and procure the real science, whereby the coming 
out from the whirlpool of existences, or from the state of 
illusion, can be perfectly effected. These four truths are : 
1 , The miseries of exi.stence, 2, 'J'hc cause productive of 
misery, which is the desire, ever-renewed, of satisfying 
oneself nithont being able ever to secure that end; 3, 
The destruction of tliat de^re. or tlie estranging oneself 
from it. is the important affair deserving the most serious 
attention ; 4, The means of obtaining the individual anni- 
hilation of that desiri* is siip])lied solely by tin* four Meg- 
g.as, or liigliw.ays, leading to ]>erf«*ct ion. Jliit these Meggas 
can be tolloued only by tliose who li.ave a right intention, 
.a rigid will, and who. throughout life, e\ert tlieniselv'es to 
regulate tlimr action, conduct, language, thought. and medi- 
tations It w.as then that the heart oi Phrahiong aerjuired 
an unshakable finniiess. a perfect imrity or exemption 
from all ]>assion.', an unutterable mt ekness, and a strong 
feeling of tender com]W'"ion towards all beingij. 

Wllen these fuiidaniental truths h.ad been known, felt, 
and relished,'' Phralaoiig's 111 iiid, casting a glance over the 


^ In n work difftrei’t from tliat 
which Ills l)t‘< 11 tiiinslatPd IS IouikI i 
inoM (U i sjxisjtum ol the font 

inr) stihhiiK truths We think 
that tiie u.kUi will like to see in 
whit nunnu HudUhists tlunnscUcs 
uiuleist.ind this im|H)rMnt snl^ect. 
which IS. with them, tlu* fuuiKkUion 
of thiir (hutiiiK* on inoi.ils 

Ihrn* .m* foui groat trtiths piin. 
the piotiuction ol ibiin, llio dcstnic- 
tion of })ain, and the w.iy Ic.iditii; to 
th.it destruction What is p.un, 
which ih the fust of the gicat truths^ 
It IS birth, old a^e, sicknesib, death, 


the ^niing in conticl with what we 
dislike, tlu* separation fiom what we 
frti tn attuhniint foi, the illusion 
which Iv^jets I list* knowlcdifc All 
that is txuii Wlial is the* production 
of pun, the bccond subiime tiiuh? 
It Is the di*sirc* which iiu'cssantly 
loniys fni an illiisoij Sc^tisfattion, 
which cannooi beobtiimnl J hit 
dt»siro IS a jxMjxrtuilly lenewt'd crav- 
intr. emetmg objects here ind theic, 
and noci sUiiitd huth is the 
cause pioductive of |).un, such is the 
prolific source: of all miseiies What 
IS the destruction of p.iiTi, which is 
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past, was able to discover at once all that had taken place 
during the countless states of his former existences. He 
recollected the name he had borne, those of his parents, 
the places he had seen and visited, the caste he had be- 
longed to, and all the chief events that had marked the 
course of his iirogress through the continual migrations. 
He likewise saw reflected, as in a mirror, the former con- 
ditions of existence of all other beings. The immense 
develoimient and (>X|iansion of his mind, which enabled 
him to fathom the depth of the past, happened during the 
first 11 atch of the night. 

He applied now all the expanded powm-s of his incom- 
parable mind to take a correct survey of all the beings now 
in existence. He glanced over all those that were in hell, 
and the other thri'e states of punishment, those living on 
earth, and those dwelling in 1 he.twenty-six superior seats. 
He at once understood distinctly their state, condition, 


the third gre<U truth ’ It is the doing 
away with that du'^ire which alwajs 
ihows itself, sonche^ after this or 
that object, is aUva)i> attended with 
feelings of pleasure, or some othci 
seiisritions It ts the perfect and 
entire stifling of that craving which 
nlwajs covets, and is lu vor satiated 
The estranging oim self from that de- 
sire and that crasiiigi tht complete 
destruction of both, constitutes the 
third great truth What is the way 
leading to the destruction of that de- 
sire, which IS the fouith great tiuth? 
Ihe way which one has to follow, in 
order to obtain that most dcsirahh' 
result, IS that which the wist man 
invariably folUiws, when he is with 
an intention, will, diligence, action, 
life, language, thought, and medita- 
tion, always pure and correct 

rhe four truths arc exceedingly 
praised by Buddhists Ihuy eoiutti- 
tute what is enip}iatle.il]y called tlie 
law of the wheel, inecssaiitly levoU- 
ing upon itself, and always preseml- 
ing successively those four points to 


the athntive consideration and affec- 
tioiiate pict> of the ruthful Ihe> 
arc Uic oflensivi weapons wherewith 
passions are att ickocl and deslroyetl 
thtyare the sword that eiits isundur 
the link that retains a licing in the 
circU of existences 1 he rest lation, 
oi manifestation of those truths, is 
the gicat work th it a Buddha lias to 
perform When it is made, all licings 
m their respective scats rejoice in ,in 
e\tr,v>rdin.iry manner Inanimate 
nature even partakes in the universal 
joy 'I he earth shakes with a gicat 
violence, and the gre.ik.st jirodigies 
proclaim aloud the fortunate mani- 
festation of a law which ojicns to all 
beings the w.iy leading to deliver- 
ance ihe pre«iLhingof that dot trim 
took jil.ice for the first turn in tlie 
forest of Migadawon, not f.ir from 
Baranathee, in tlu presence and for 
the lieiitfit of the five* Rahnns, who 
had .ittendiHl on Biiddhn, during the 
six years of niortihcalion which he 
spent to prepare and qualify himsidf 
for the Buddhaship 
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merits, demerits, and all that appertained to their physical 
and moral constitutive parts. This labour occupied his 
mind up to midnight. 

Urged by the merciful and compassionate dispositions of 
his soul, Phralaong often revolved within himself the fol- 
lowing ; “ All is misery and affliction in this world , all 
beings are miserably detained in the vortex of existences ; 
they float over the whirlpool of desire and concupiscence ; 
they are carried to and fro by the fallacious cravings of a 
never-obtained satisfaction They must be taught to put 
an end to concupiscence by freeing themselves from its in- 
fluence. Their minds must be imbued with the knowledge 
of 1 he four great truths. The four ways that I have dis- 
covered shall inevitably lead men and Nats to that most 
desirabh* end. 'I’lu-si* ways ought to be pointed out to 
them, that, by following them, men and Nats may obtain 
the deliveranct' ” 

Whilst these thoughts thronged through his mind, a 
little before break of day. m the losrdyear of the Eatzana 
era, on the day of the full moon of Katson, the perfect 
scienet' broke at once over him ■ he became the Buddha. 

When this great wonder took ])lace, ten thousand worlds 
were shaken tweht' times with such a violence as to make 
haii-s stand on one end. These words, “ ilost excellent 
bmiig,” were heard throughout the same series of worlds. 
Magnificent ornaments decorated all places. Flagstaffs 
apjieared in eiery direction, adorned with splendid 
streanii'rs. Of such dimensions were they that the extre- 
mities of those in tlie east reached the opposite side of 
the w'est; and those in the north, the southern boundary. 
Somi* flags, hanging from the se.ats of Brahmas, reached 
thi' surface of the earth. All the trees of ten thous.and 
worlds shot out branches, loadwl with fruits and flow ers. 
The five sorts of lilies bloomed spontaneously. From the 
clefts of rooks beautiful flowers sprang out. The whole 
universe appeared like an immense garden, covered with 
flowers ; a vivid light illuminated those places, the dark- 

VOL. I. u 
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ness of which could not be dispersed by the united rays of 
seven snns. The water, which fills the immensity of the 
deep, at a depth of eighty-four thousand youdzanas, be- 
came fresh and offered a most agreeable drink. Rivers 
suspended their course ; the blind recovered their sight, 
the deaf could hear, and the lame were able to walk freely. 
The captives were freed from their chains and restored to 
their liberty. Innumerable other wonders took place at 
the moment Phralaong received the supreme intelligence. 
He said then to himself, “ Previous to my obtaining the 
supreme knowledge, I have, during countless generations, 
moved in the circle of ever-renewed existences, and borne- 
up misery. Now I see this distinctl}’. Again, 1 perceive 
how I can emancipate myself from the trammels of exist- 
ence, and extricate myself from all miseries and wretched- 
ness attending generation : mywill IS fixed on the most 
amiable state of Neibban. I have now arrived to that 
state of perfection that excludes all passions.” 

It was at the full moon of the month Katson, when 
these memorable occurrences took place, and it was day- 
light when Phralaong at last obtained the fulness of the 
Buddhaship. After this glorious and triumphant achieve- 
ment, Phralaong, whom from this moment we must call 
Phra or Buddha, continued to remain on the throne, in a 
cross-legged position, with a mind .absorbed in contempla- 
tion during seven days Ment.al exertion and labour were 
at an end. Truth in its effulgent beauty encompassed his 
mind and shed over it the pun*st rays. Placed in that 
luminous centre, Phra .saw all beings entangled in tJie web 
of passions, tossed over the raging billow-, s of tlie .sea of re- 
newed existences, whirling in the vortex of end less mnseries 
tormented incessantly and W'oiinded to the (puck by the 
sting of concupiscence, sunk into the dark abyss of ignor- 
ance, the wretched victims of an illusory, unsubstantial, and 
unreal world. He said then to himself “ In all the worlds 
there is no one but me who knows how to break through 
the web of passions, to still the waves that waft beings 
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from one state into another, to save them from the whirl- 
pool of miseries, to put an end to concupiscence and break 
its sting, to dispel the mist of ignorance by the light of 
truth, to teach all intelligent beings the unreality and non- 
existence of this world, and thereby lead them to the true 
state of Neibban." Having thus given vent to the feelings 
of compassion that pressed 011 Ins benevolent heart, Phra, 
glancing over future events, delighted in contemplating the 
great number of beings who would avail themselves of his 
preachings, and labour to free themselves from the slavery 
of passions. He counted the multitudes who would enter 
the ways that lead to the deliverance, and would obtain 
the rewards to be enjoyed by those who will follow one of 
those ways. The Baranatliee country would be favoured 
first of all with the preaching of the law of the wheel. 
He reviewed the countries where his religion would be 
firmly established He saw that Maheinda, the son of 
king Asoka, would carry his law to Ceylon, two hundred 
and thirty-six y<-ars after his Neibban. 

When these and other subjects were fully exhausted, 
the most excellent Phra came down from his throne and 
went to a dustance of ten fathoms from the Bodi tree, in 
a north-east direction. There he stood, his eyes fixedly 
riveted on th(> tin one, without a single nink, during seven 
consecutive days, given up to the nio<t intense and iindis- 
turlx'd meditation The Nats, observing tliis extraordi- 
nary posture, imagined that he regretted the throne he had 
just vacati'd, and that he wanted to repossess himself of it. 
They concluded that, such being the case. Prince Theiddat 
had not as yet obtained the Buddhaship, When the 
jx'riod of seven days was over. Buddha, who knew the in- 
nermost thoughts of the Nats, resolved to put an end to 
their incredulous thinking respt'cting his jierson For that 
purpose, he had recourse to the display of miraculous 
ptiwers.'® He raised hiinself high up in the air, and, to 

Buddhists allow to their Buddha miracles How is this power con* 
the power of working wonders and ferred upon bmi ? This is a difficulty 
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their astonished regards, he wrought at once more than a 
thousand wonders, which had the immediate effect of 
silencing all their doubts, and convincing them that he 
was indeed the Buddha. 

Having come down to the place which he had started 
from, for the display of prodigies, Buddha went to the 
north of the tree Bodi at a distance of only two fathoms 
from it. He spent this time in walking to and fro from 
east to west, during seven days, over a road, prepared for 
that purpose by the Nats. He was engaged all the ■while 
in the work of the subliiiiest contemplation. 

He then shaped his course m a north-west direction, at 
a distance of thirteen fathoms from the sacred tree. There 
stood a beautiful house, shining like gold, resplendent w ith 
precious stones. It was a temijoraiy residemee, purposely 
prepared for him by the Nats.' Thither he repaired, and 
sat down in a cross-legged position during seven days. 
He devoted all his time to meditating on the Abidanmia, 
or the most excellent science. This science is divided into 
seven books. Plira had already gone over th(“ six first and 
fully mastered their contents, but the six glories had not 
as yet shot forth from his person. 

It was only after having mastered the contents of the 
last division, named Fathan, divided into twenty-four 
parts, that the six glories appeared. Like the gri'at fishes 
that delight to sport only in the great ocean, the mind of 
Buddha expanded itself with undescribable eagerness, and 
delighted to run unrestrained through the unbounded 


they c.mnot explain salisfactonly 
The science of Buddha in<ikes him ac- 
quainted with .all the law s regulating 
nature, that is to s.iy, the ensemble 
of the animate and inanimate beings 
constituting a world , hut one is at a 
loss to find the origin of that power 
which enables him, as often as he 
likes, to suspend the couise of those 
laws. Be that as it may, certain it is 
that Buddha resorted always, during 


the course of his preachings, to mira- 
cles, in order to toiiMtice those who 
seemed to listen with rather an in- 
credulous car to his doctrines .Mira- 
cles were used successfully, .as (jower- 
ful and irresistible wtaixnis, .against 
certain heretics, the Brahmins, m 
particular, who t.iught doctrines op- 
posed to his own They often ac- 
compaiued his preachings, for increas- 
ing faith III the heart, of his hearers. 
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field opened before him by the contents of that volume. 
Brown rays issued from his hairs, beard, and eyelids. 
Gold-like rays shot forth from his eyes and skin ; from 
his flesh and blood dashed out purple beams, and from his 
teeth and bones escaped rays, white like the leaves of the 
lily ; from his hands and feet emanated rays of a deep-red 
colour, which, falling on the surrounding objects, made 
them appear like so many rubies of the purest water. 
His forehead sent forth undulating rays, resembling those 
reflected by cut crystal. Tlie objects which received 
those rays appeared as mirrors, reflecting the rays of the 
sun. Those si.v rays of various hues caused the earth to 
resemble a globe of the finest gold. Those beams at first 
penetrated through our globe, which is eighty-two thou- 
sand youdzanas thick, and thence illuminated the mass of 
w’ater which supports our planet It resembled a sea of 
gold. That body of water, though tour hundred and 
eighty thousand youdzanas thick, could not stop the 
elastic pro|ection of those rays, which went forth through 
a stratum of air nine hundred and sixty thousand youd- 
zanas thick, and w ere lost in the vacuum. Some beams, 
following a vertical direction, rushed throngli the six seats 
of Nats, the sixteen of Brahmas, and the four superior ones, 
and thence were lost in xacumii. Other rays, follow ing a 
horizontal directioii.ix'iietrated through an infinite senes of 
worlds. The sun, the iiiCMm. the stars .ajipeart'd like opacpie 
bodies, deprived of light 'llie famous garden of Nats, 
their splendid palace, the ornaments hanging from the 
tree I’adetha w ere all cast into t he shade and appeared 
obscure, as if wrajijied u|) in comjilete darkness The 
body of tlie chief Brahma, which sends forth light through 
one million of systems, emitted Hum but the fei'ble and 
uncertain light of tlie glowworm at sunrise This marvel- 
lous light, emanating from the jierson of Buddha, was not 
the result of vowing or praying ; but all the constituent 
parts of las body became purified to such an extent by the 
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sublime meditation of the most excellent law that they 
shone with a matchless brightness. 

Haring thus spent seven days in that place, close to the 
Bodi tree, he repaired to the foot of another gniaong tree, 
called adzapala, or the shepherds’ tree, so called because, 
under its cooling shade, shepherds and their flocks of goats 
rested during the heat of the day. It was situated at the 
east of the JBodi, at a distance of thirty fathoms. There 
he sat in a cross-legged position, during seven days, enjoy- 
ing the sweetness of self-recollection. It was near to that 
place that the vile Manh, who, since his great attack on 
Buddha, had never lost sight of him, but had always 
secretly followed him with a wicked spirit, was compelled 
to confess that he had not been able to discover in that 
Rahan anything blamable, and expressed the fear of see- 
ing him at once pass over the boundaries of his empii*e. 
The tempter stooped in the middle of the highway, and 
across it drew successively sixteen hues, as he went on 
reflecting on sixteen different subjects When he had 
thought over each of the ten great virtues, he drew, first, 
ten lines, saying : “ The great Rahan has indeed jiracfised 
to a high degree those ten virtues I cannot presume to 
compare myself to him.” In drawing tlie eleventh, he 
confessed that he had not. like that Rahan, the science 
that enabled to know the inclinations and dispositions of 
all beings In drawing the twelftli, he said that h(‘ had 
not as yet acquired the knowledge of all that concerns the 
nature of the various beings. Drawing the four remaining 
lines, he confessed successively that he did not feel, like 
that Rahan, a tender comjiassion for the beings yet en- 
tangled ill the miseries of existence, nor could he jierform 
miracles, nor perceive everything, nor attain to the perfect 
and supreme knowledge of the law. On all these subjects 
he avowed his decided inferiority to the great Rahan 

Whilst Manh was thus engaged with a sad heart in 
meditating over those rather humiliating points, he was at 
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last found out by his three daughters, " ^hna.*^ Aratee. and 
jiaga, w ho had for some time been looking after him. 
'When they saw their father with a downcast countenance, 
they came to him, and inqumed about the motive of his 
deep affliction. “ Beloved daughters,” replied Manh, “ I 
see this Eahan escaping from my dominion, and notwith- 
standing my searching examination, I have not been able 
to detect him in anything reprtheusible Tliis is the only 
cause of iny inexpressible affliction ” “ Dear father,” re- 
plied tliey, ‘‘ banish all sorrows from your mind, and be of 
a good heart ; we will very soon find out the weak side of 
the great Eahan, and triumphantly bring him back within 
the hitherto unpassed limits of your empire.” “ Beware 
of the man you will have to deal with,” replied Manh. 
“ I believe that no effort, hoivever great, directed against 
him, will ever be rewarded with success. He is of a firm 
mind and unshaken purpose. I fear you shall never suc- 
ceed in bringing him back within my dominions.” “ Dear 
father,” said tliey, •• we women know hpw to taanflge_i»ach 
^ffijiry we will catch Iiim like a bird in the net of con- 
cupisceiice let fear and anxiety be for ever dispelled from 
your heart.” Having given this assurance, forthwith they 
went to Buddha, and said to him, “ Illustrious Eahan, we 
apiiroach you respectfully .and express the wish of staying 
with you, that we may ininister to all your wants ” With- 
out in the least heeding their words, or even casting a 
glance at them, the most excellent Buddha remained un- 


u Tho grc.it tempter h.id been foiletl 
in all his attempts to caiK|uer Budtlh.i 
In the sadness of his heart he was 
comptllcd to aekiiou ledge the supc- 
riorit) of his opponent and confess 
his defeat His three daughters came 
to console him, promising that they 
would, liy their united efforts, over- 
come the firmness of the grc,xt Knhaii, 
by awakening m his heart the fire of 
concupiscence The nnmes of those 
three daughtcis of Manh denote con- 


cupiscence, These new enemies of 
Buddha, therefore, arc mere personi- 
fications of the passion of lust Pride, 
pcrsoiiifieil 111 M.iiih, had proved 
l»\ierless against the virtue of Budd- 
ha , he is now .'iss.iilt'd from <i dif- 
ferent ipwrler, the attack is to he 
directed against the weakest side of 
human nature But it is as success- 
less as the former one • it affords to 
Buddha another occasion for a fresh 
tnunijih 
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moved, enjoyii^ the happiness of meditation. Knowing 
that the same appearance, face, and bodily accomplish- 
ments might not be equally pleasing, they assumed, one 
the appearance of a heart-winning young girl, another that 
of a blooming virgin, and the third that of a fine middle- 
aged beauty. Having thus made their arrangements, 
they approached Buddha, and several times expressed 
to him the desire of staying with him and ministering 
to his wants. Unmoved by all their allurements, Buddha 
said to them, “ For what purpose do you come to me ? 
You might have some ^chance of success with those that 
have not as yet extinguished the fire of jiassion, and 
rooted it from their heart ; but I, like all the Buddhas, my 
predecessors, have destroyed in me concupiscence, passion, 
and ignorance. No effort, on your part, will ever be able 
to bring me back into the world of passions. I am free 
from all passions, and have obtained supreme wisdom. 
By what possible means could you ever succeed in bring- 
ing me back into the whirlpool of passions ? ” The three 
daughters of Manh, covered with confusion, yet overawed 
with admiration and astonishment, said to each other, 
“ Our father forsooth had given us a good and wise w arn- 
ing. This great Rahan deserves the praises of men and 
Nats. Everything in him is perfect ; to him it belongs to 
instruct men in all things they want to know.” Saying 
this, they, with a downcast countenance, returned to their 
father. 

It was in that very same place, at the foot of the adza- 
pala gniaong, that a heretic I’onnha, named Mingahka, 
proud of his caste, came with hasty steps, speaking loudly, 
and with little respect approached the spot where Buddha 
was sitting. Having entered into conversation with him, 

“ In Burmah the originator of the belonging to the family of G iu(l.ima. 
great Buddhistic, nystem is callul In Nepaul, the, same, ptrsoiuge is 
Gaudatna, and this appellation, ac- known undei the name of llialoa- 
cording to many, appeals to he Ins muni, that is to say, the ascetic of 
family name When he is c^led the lhakia family Those who re- 
Rahan Gaudama, it means the ascetic fused to believe in Buddha and his 
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the Pounha heard from his mouth instructions worthy of 
being ever remembered. He said to Buddha, “ Lord Gau- 
dama, I have two questions to put to you. Whence comes 
the name Pounha ? What are the duties to be performed 
in order to become a real Pounha ? ” Buddha, penetrating 
with the keen eye of wisdom into the innennost soul of 


doctrines, those who held tenets dis* 
agreeing with his own. and professed 
what, in the opinion of their .ulver- 
sanes, was termed a hcretic>il creed, 
invariable called Buddha by his family 
name, placing him on the same le\el 
with so niciny of his contemporaiies 
who led the same motJe ( f life I hi 
Sitimese gi>e the .ipjx Hation of Sam- 
nnn.i Khodom to iheir Buddha th.it 
IS to sa) , Ihranniu Gaud.ima, oi 
Gautama The Sanscrit word Ihra- 
nunn means an asc'etio who has cun 
cjuerc'd hts passions and livc'. on alms 
Gaudima belonged to the Kchatria 
caste Kings and all ro).il familus 
111 thosi <U)s came out of llu suite 
caste H( lice his father 1 hoodaudan i 
was king of the couiiny of Kapila- 
wot, ancicntl) a small state, noith of 
Gotuckpore 

1 hi voung Pounha. not unlike the 
young man mentioned in the gus{tel, 
h id, li) the preachings of (.raudanu, 
become actiuainted with ill the laws 
.and prictic'es lehting to the genet i1 
duties and obligations incumlK*nt on 
men in genci it lie might base ptt- 
haps addet] tliat lie h.id ubsuivcd all 
those piccepts ftum his loulh, ui.at 
le.ibt, that he was sun* now, with tht 
additional light he li id received from 
his eminent teacher, to observe fiitli- 
iull) all the injunctions mentioned m 
the course of the lectuic but he was 
not satisfied with .in ordni.iu pioH' 
titiity 111 virtue and olwerv.inccs . he 
aimed lit superior .ittammcnts . he 
wislied to obtain die gre.atest fjeifec- 
tion, tiuit IS to say, tliiit of Brahni.os 
In what does such a {leifcction coii> 
sist ? The book of metaphysics m* 


forms us that the five states of Dzan, 
or ront. mplations, are enjoyed b_v the 
beings located m the sixteen scats of 
Bmhmas, in the following order 
I he first state, or that of ccjnsidera* 
tion, IS shared by all the beings in- 
habiting the three fi^^t sc.its of Brah- 
in.as J hen oiciipation is to consider 
the various subjects the mind his to 
ilwoll on I he second Dzan, or re- 
ticction, IS iLScnecl for iht bemgs 
octup>ing the next thrc'C seats I hose 
lx*ingsh.ive no mote to look riut for 
subjects of medit Uion 1 heir sole 
iKcupition is to dive into truth and 
f.ithom Its rli pih and various bc.ir- 
ings I he third stale of Dzan pro- 
iiiics the pleasuie which ib domed 
from the conti mjihtion of truth, and 
Inlongb to the Ixiiigs of the three 
soil'-, suixTioi to thobo jiibi alluded 
to, 111 the fuuilh Dzan ib enjoyed .i 
pi icid h vppim sb, which is the result 
of the possession of truth , it is re- 
seivcd for the l«ings of the three next 
Scats The fifth Dzan, or perfect 
St ibilitv , IS the happv lot of the 
l>ci *gs living in the tivo Ust scats 
Those foiiiiuite mniatcb are so en- 
tirclv rootc’d m truth, and so jjcr- 
fcctlv exempt tiom all that causes 
inutUiihtv, that they irrivc at a state 
of cimiplclt iiMtv, the vfchole of ihoir 
boul lieing riveted on tnitli 
A|>olog> lb certainly due to the 
u'.uUr, who lb hut slightl} initiated 
in such afislruse subjects, for laying 
licfore him jiaiticul.vis with which he 
IS so unkiimliar , but this trouble 
must be borne up by him who desires 
to obtain access into the gloom) siuic- 
tuar) of Buddhism 
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his interlocntor, answered, “ The real and genuine Ponnha 
is he who has renounced all passions, put an end to con- 
cupiscence, and has entered the ways leading to perfec- 
tion. But there are others, who are proud of their origin, 
who walk hastily, speak with aloud voice, and who have not 
done what is needful to destroy the iiiHueiice of passions. 
These are called Pounhas because of their caste and birth. 
But the true sage avoids everything that is rash, impi'tuous 
or noisy he has conquered all his passions, and put an 
end to the principle of demerits His heart loves the 
repetition of formulas of prayers, and delights in the exer- 
cise of meditation. He has reached the last way to jier- 
fection. In him there is no longer wavering, oi doubt, or 
pride. This man really deserves the name of Ponnha. or 
pure : he is indeed the true Ponnha according to the law.” 
The instruction being finished, the Ponnha ro.se respectfully 
from his place, wheeled to the right and departed. 

Buddha continued tlie sublime work of contemplating 
pure truth through the means of intense reflection. Hav- 
ing remained sgyeu days in that position , Buddha arose in 
an ecstasy and to tlie south-eastern side of the Bodi 
tree, to a distance of an oothaba (i ootliaba=to 20 tas, 
I ta=to 7 cubits), on the sixth day after tlie full moon of 
Nayon. On that spot tliere ivas a tank called Hnka-lee- 
dana. On the bank of that tank, ho sat iindi'r the shade 
of the Kim tree, in a cross-legged position during seven 
■•d ays, enioving the delight of meditatio n. During those 
seven days ram fell in abundance, and it was very cold. 
A Naga, chief of that tank, would have made a building 
to protect Buddha against the inclemency of the weather, 
but he preferred, in order to gain greater merits, to coil 
himself up sevenfold round his person, and to place his 
head above him, witli hi.s large hood extended. When tlie 
seven days were over and the rain had ceased, the Naga 
quitted his position ; then assuming the appearance of a 
young man, he prostrated himself before Buddha and wor- 
shipped him. Buddha said : “ He who aims at obtaiiiing 
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the state of Neibban ought to possess the knowledge of the 
four roads leading thereto, as well as that of the four great 
truths and of all laws. He ought to bear no anger towards 
other men, nor harm them m any way soever. Happy he 
who receives such instructions.” 

Buddha moved from that place, and went to the south 
of the Bodi tree*, to a distance of forty fathoms. At the 
foot of the hnloon tree he sat in a cross-legged position, 
having his mind deeply engaged in the exercise of the 
subliniest contemplation. In that ]X)Bition he spent seven 
entire days, which completed the forty-nine days which 
were to be de\ oted to rellection and meditation around the 
IJodi tree. When this ])enod of days was over, at day- 
break, on the fifth day after the full moon of Watso. he 
felt the want of food. This was quickly perceived by a 
Thagia, who hastened from his .seat to tlie spot where 
Buddha was sta^ mg, and offered him some Tint khia fruits, 
others say Kia-dzoo fruits, to prepare his system to receive 
more substantial food After he had eaten them, the same 
celestial attendant brought him some water to rinse his 
mouth, and tow ash his face and hands Buddha continued 
to remain in the same position under the cooling and 
protecting sh.ade of the linloon tree 

To consi'crale, as it were, and ]ieri)etiiate the remem- 
brance of the seven spots occupietl by Buddha during the 
fori y-iiine days that he spent round the tree Bodi. a Dzedy 
was erected on each of tliose seven places. King Batha- 
nadi Ko.sala surrounded them with a double w. all. and sub- 
sequently King D.ammathoka added two others There 
w’ere only three openings, or gates, to penetrate into the 
enclosed ground, one on the north, another on the east, and 
the third on the south. The river Neritzara rolls its deep 
blue waters in a soutli-eastern direction from the Bodi tree, 
to a distance of eight oothabasfrom it. On the eastern bank 
of that stream another Dzedy has been erected on the spot 
where, previous to his becoming a Buddha, he had eaten 
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the forty-nine nwbuthfals of the delicious Nogana offered to 
him by the pioths Thoodzata. 

Whilst Buddha was sitting in a cross-legged position 
under the linloon tree, two brothers named Tapoosa and 
Palekat, m erchants by prof&sioh’ armed with five hundred 
carts in the Oorouwela forest, at the very place where 
Buddha was staying. They had sailed from their native 
town, called Oukkalaba, which lies in a south-eastern 
direction from the Mitziina country, bound for the port of 

A 


“ The episode of these tiso mer- 
chants IS well known to the inhabi- 
tants of the Irrawaddy valley In 
three different manuscripts which the 
writer has had in his hands, he has 
found It related with almost the same 
particulars Oukkalaba, the place 
the two voung men started from, was 
situated probably on the S[Xit now 
occupied by the tillage of Iwamlay, 
or not far from it How far that 
{ilacc was from the sea in those re- 
mote times It IS not possible to ascer- 
tain with precision Certain it is, 
that It was a port from which scsscls 
sailed across the i 3 ay of Bengal The 
ixirt of Eedrtilha has not as yet Ixien 
idcntitied with any known locaht) 

It was situated in all probability be- 
tween the mouth of the Kriehna and 
that of the Hoogly One of the 
manuscripts mentions that i.hen 
Gaudama handed over to the two 
merchants eight hairs of his head, he 
bade them, on their arnval in their 
country, deposit the hairs on a small 
hill called .Seingouttara, where the 
relics of the three former Buddhas of 
our period had been enshniicd I hey 
were twenty-seven days in reaching 
Maudin or Cape Negrais, rather .t 
long voyage Having come to their 
own place, they related to the go- 
vernor all the particulars of their 
interesting journey The latter, with- 
out loss of time, assembled the people 


and set out m search of the Scingout- 
tara mount All the emiiii iices were 
cleared of their brushwood, but the 
mount could not be discovered Not 
knowing wh.it to do, they consulted 
the Nats on that affair -kt last, 
thrhugh their assistance, the mount 
w.ts found out But when thej in- 
quired about the jikice of the relics 
of the three former Buddhas, the 
Nats of Yesapui, Iiiandrj, and G.auv- 
einda confessed that the) knew no- 
tiiiiig on the subjeit, but referred the 
inquiiers to other Nats older than 
they, VIS thoseof Ueckiiia, Yauhani, 
Maubee, Ameisn, and '1 soolay, who at 
once pointed out the sjxit which thev 
were so eagerly scan hiiig after 'ITiis 
sjiot IS no other than the one over 
which stands .iiid towers the lofty 
and massive Shoay I>agoii They 
erected a Drcdy, in which they en- 
shrined the relics they had brought 
with them, the eight hairs of Buddha. 
This story is doubtless the foundation 
on which rests the pojmlar belief that 
those very hairs are to this day in 
the interior of that inonumciit, and 
the true source from which li.-cs on- 
ginatcd the profound scncration 
which, 111 our own days, Buddhists, 
from all jiarts of Burmali, Siam, and 
the Shan states, jiay by their jiilgrini- 
ages and offerings to the Dagon 
Pagoda. 
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Adzeitta. After landing, they hired five hundred carts to 
carry tlieir goods to a place called Soowama. They were 
on their way to their destination when they arrived in the 
Oorouwela forest. Great was their surprise when they 
saw on a sudden all their carts unable to move, and arrested 
by some invisible power. 

A Nat who had been formerly their relative stopped by 
his power the wheels of the carriages Surprised at such 
a wonder, the merchants prayed to the Nat who was 
guardian of that place. The Nat, assuming a visible shape, 
appeared before them and said to them : “ The illustrious 
Buddha w ho by the know ledge of the four great truths has 
arrived to the nature of Plira, is now sitting at tlie foot of 
the liiiloon tree Go now to that place, and offer him some 
sweet bread and honey; you shall derive therefrom great 
merits for many da\ s and nights to come ” The two 
brothers, ]0) fully comph iiig with the Nat’s request, pre- 
pared the sweet bread and honej, and hastened in the 
direction that had been indicated to them. Having placed 
themsehes in a suitable ]H)sitioii and prostrated themselves 
before Buddha, they said : “.Most glorious Plira. please to 
accejit tliese offerings ; great mei its doubtless w ill be our 
reward for many dass to come.” Buddha had no patta 
to put those offerings m, for the one he had recoiled from 
the Brahma Gatigara had disappeared when Thoodzata 
made him lier great offerings. Whilst he was thinking on 
w’hat he had to do. four Nats came and presented him each 
with one patta, made of mla or sapphire stone. Phra 
acce]ited the four ])attas, not from motives of covetousness, 
but to let each Nat have an equal share in such meritori- 
ous work. Ue put the four juittas one 111 the other, and 
by the ])ower of his will they on a sudden became but one 
patta, so that each Nat lost nothing of tli> merit of his 
offerings. Buddha received the offerings of the two mer- 
chants ill that patta, and satisfied his appetite. U'lie two 
brothers said to Buddha : “ We have on this day approached 
you, worshippinl you, and resiiectfully listened to your 
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instructionB ; please to consider us as your devoted fol- 
lowers for the remainder of our lives.” They obtained 
the position of Upathaka. They continued addressing 
Buddha, and said : “ What shall we henceforth worship ? ” 
Buddha, rubbing his hand over his head, gave them a few 
of the hairs that had adhered to his fingers, bidding them 
to keep carefully those relics. The two brothers, overjoyed 
at such a valuable present, most respectfully received it, 
prostrated themselves before Buddha, and departed. 


II Upaiika a Pali word which is 
designed to mean those persons who, 
having heaid the instructions of 
Buddha, .iiid professed a faith or be- 
lief in him and his doctrines, did not 
enter the profession of Kahans 
Hence they are quite distinct from 
the Bikus or mendicants, who formed 
the first class of the hearers of 
Buddha, and renounced the world in 
imitation of their great master The 
Upasakas were therefore people ad- 
hering to the doctrines of Buddha, 
but as yet remaining engaged in the 
ordinary pursuits of life Ihe two 
brothers became disciples of Buddha, 
but not of the first class, since they 
did not embrace the more perfect 
mode of life of the ascetics 
This IS the first instance in this 
legend of an allusion being made to 
relics, that is to say, to objects 
supposed to be surrounded with a 
certain amount of sacredness, and 
esteemed on that account to lie wor- 
thy of receiving from devotees respect 
and veneration The two young con- 
verts, not as yet confirmed in the new 
faith they h,ad embraced, thought 
they wanted some exterior object to 
which they might here,ifter direct 
their homage and offer their respects. 
They were as yet far from being ac- 
quainted with the sublime science of 
their eminent teacher, who, disre- 
garding matter and .til its modifica- 
tions, could not but feel quite indtf- 


terent respecting the pretended value 
of relics of even the most sacred 
char,icter. How is it that the stern 
moralist, the contemner of this illu- 
sory world, could think of giving a 
few hairs of his head to two new 
young converts, that they might use 
them as objects of worship? Buddha 
doubtless knew exactly and appre- 
ciated admirably the wants and neces- 
sities of human nature as it is, and 
will very likely ever be to the end of 
ages Men are led, actuated, impres- 
sioned, and influenced by the senses , 
in fact. It IS through their senses that 
the knowledge of things is conveyed 
to their minds He gave to his im- 
perfectly instructed disciples a thing 
that would serve to vivify and reani- 
mate in their memory the remem- 
brance of Buddha, and of the instruc- 
tions they h.ulhe.ud from him Those 
grossly-minded he.irers asked for an 
object they might carry about with 
them and worship. Buddha, out of 
deference for their weak intellect, 
gave them a few hairs of his head, 
the sight of which was designed to 
mainhun in their souls a tender affee- 
tion for the person of him these 
things had belonged to. This subjeet 
will receive hereafter the further 
treatment it deserves when we come 
to examine the nature of the worship 
paid by Buddhists to the images of 
Gaudama, and to the relics and 
Dzedis. 




( III ) 


CHAPTER VI. 

Buddha hesitates to undertake the task of preaching the law — The great 
Brahma enti eats him to preach the law to all beings — His assent to the 
entreaties — -Journey towards Afigadawon — He meets Ouppaka — His first 
preachings — Conversion of a young nobleman named Ratha, followed by 
that of his father and othei relatives — Conversion of several other noble- 
men — Instructions to the Rahans — Conversion of the three Kathabas. 


Having come to the eud of liLs great meditations, i Buddha 
left this spot and returned to the place called Adzapala, 
where he revolved the following subject in his mind : — 
“ The knowledge,” said he, “ of the law and of the four 
great truths, which I alone possess, is very hard to be had. 


1 I have, except on one occasion, 
always made use of the terms medi- 
tation and contemplation to express 
the inward working of Buddha's 
mind 

sDenmtlh^oo{^im)^JiUHU^£gil^ 

BiJ^TEJTSrniese translator most 
commonly employs a much stronger 
expression, conveying the ide,i of 
trance .rnd ecstasy Hence after hav- 
ing remained seven days on the same 
spot, deeply engaged m considenng 
some parts of the law he was soon to 
preach, it is said of him that he comes 
out from a state of perfect ecstasy 
This expression implies a state of 
complete mental abstraction, when 
the soul, disentangled from the trim- 
niels of sense, raises itself above this 
material world, contemplates pure 
truth and delights in it All her 
faculues are taken up with the beauty 
and perfection of truth , she clings to 
it with all her might, regardless of 
all the illusions this world is filled 


with This situation of the soul is 
much esteemed by all fervent Buddh- 
ists It IS the lot of but a few privi- 
leged Rahan,, who have made great 
progress in perfection, and obtained 
an almost entire mastery over their 
passions and senses. This grc.at gift 
is, as one msy well imagine, ardently 
coveted by many, who, though not 
possessing It, lay claim to it on false 
pretences This being a sin devotees 
who relish a contemplative life are 
very liable to, which the framer of 
the regulations of the Buddhist monks 
has pronounced as ipso facto excluding 
from the society all those who would 
falsely cl.vim the possession of un- 
common spiritual atbuiiments which 
they have not. In the book of ordi- 
nation used for the admission of can- 
didates to the order of Rahans or 
talapoiiis, this sm is the last of the 
four ofiences which depnve a member 
of the order of his dignity, and cause 
his expulsion from the society. 
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The law is deep ; it is difficnlt to know and understand it ; 
it is very sublime, and can be comprehended only by the 
means of earnest meditation. It is sweet, filling the soul 
with joy, and accessible only to the wise. Now all beings 
are sunk very low by the influence of the five great pas- 
sions ; they cannot free themselves from their baneful 
operation, which is the source of all mutability. But the 
law of mutability is the opposite of the law of Neibban or 
rest. This law is hard to be understood. If I ever preach 
that law, beings will not be able to understand me, and 
from my jiri'aching there will result but a useless fatigue 
and unprofitable weariness,” Buddha thus remained almost 
disinclined to undertake the great duty of preaching the 
law. The great Brahma, observing what was taking place 
in Buddha’s soul, cried out: “Alas' all Tniinkind are 
doomed to be lost He who deserves to be worshipped by 
all beings now feels no disposition to announce the law to 
them.” He instantly left his seat, and having repaired to 
the presence of Phra, his cloak over his shoulders with 
one extremity hanging backward, he bent his knee, lifted 
up his joined hands to the forehead before the sage, and 
said to him : “ Most illustrious Buddha, who art adorned 
with the six glories, do condescend to preach the most 
excellent law ; the number of those buned under the weight 
and filth of jiassions is comjiaratively small ; if they do 
not listen to the law there will be no great loss. But 
there is an immense number of beings who will understand 
the law. In this world there are beings who are mode- 
rately given up to the gratification of sensual appetites ; 
and there are also a great many who are following heretical 
opinions to whom the knowledge of truth is necessary, and 
who will easily come to it. Lay now open the way that 
leads to the perfection of Ariahs ; those perfections are 
the gates to Neibban.” Thus he entreated Buddha. This 
Brahma had been in the time of Buddha Katliaba a Rahan, 
under the name of Thabaka, and was transferred to the 
first seat of Brahma for the duration of a world. 
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On hearing the Bupplications of that Brahma, Buddha 
began to feel a tender compassion for all beings, W ith the 
keen eyes of a Buddha he glanced over the whole world. 
He discovered distinctly those beings who were as yet 
completely sunk in the filth of passions, those who were 
but partly under the control of passions, and those whose 
dispositions seemed to be more promising. He then made 
to the chief of Brahmas the solemn promise that he would 
preach his law to all beings Satisfied with the answer he 
had received, the chief rose up, withdrew respectfully at a 
prosier distance, and turning on the right, left the presence 
of Buddha and returned to his own seat. 

Another thought preoccupied the mind of Buddha. “ To 
whom,” said he, '■ shall I announce the law ? ” Having 
pondered a while over this subject, he added : “ Tlie Eathee 
Alara of the Kalama race is gifted with wisdom and an 
uncommonly penetrating mind ; passions have scarcely any 
influence over him I will first preach to him the most 
excellent law.” A Nat then said to Phra that Alara had 
died seven days ago Buddha, to whom the past is known, 
had already seen that Alara was dead He said : “ Great 
indeed is the loss Alara has met with ; he would have 
doubtless been able I 0 understand right well tlie law I 
intended to preach to him. To whom shall I go now ? ” 
Having paused a while, ho added : “ The Eathee Oodaka, 
son of Prince llama, has a quick perception ; he will easily 
understand my doctrine ; to him I will announce the law.” 
But the same Nat told him that Ooodaka had died the 
night before last, at midnight “ 0 ' great is the loss 
that has come ujiGn Oodaka ; he would have easily 
acquired the knowledge of the perfect law'.” Buddha 
considered a third time, and said to himself : “ To whom 
shall I go to preach the law ? " After a moment’s delay 
he added : “ Many are the services I received in the wilder- 
ness from the five Ealians who lived with me.* I will repay 

^ The five Rahans alluded to are Phralaong in the solitude at the time 
the very ^amo indiMduals who met he was undergoing a great fast and 
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their good offices to me, by preaching to them the law, but 
where are they now ? ” His penetrating regards soon dis- 
covered them in the solitude of Migadawon. Having 


performing all sorts of works of self- 
denial and corporal austciities in the 
most rigorous manner During all 
the time he spent in those hard exer- 
cises of stnet mortification, to (onquer 
his passions and secure the complete 
triumph of the mind over the senses, 
he W.IS assisted in ,ill his wants by 
those five Riihans, who rendered to 
film the usual services disciples are 
wont to tX-Tlorni to their teacher 
When they saw Phralaong .it the end 
of his mighty efforts in that gre.it 
struggle resuming the habits of a 
mendicant, they left him at once, 
unwilling to believe that he would 
ever become a Buddha Our Phra, 
not unmindful of the good services 
he had received from them, resolved 
to iinp.art first to them the blessings 
of his preachings Alara and Oodaka, 
his two first teachers in the science 
of Dzan, were destined to be the first 
who would h.ave heard the good news 
had they not been dead Gratitude 
seems to have lieen the first and 
mam motive that induced him to 
select as the first objects of his mis- 
sion the very same persons who had 
been instrumental in furthering bis 
efforts to acquire the Buddhaship 

The unpleasant epithet of heretic 
IS given to those five Rahans, as well 
as to another named Upaka, ns de- 
signed to mean that they held tenets 
at variance with those of Buddha, 
and refused to acknowledge him as 
possessed of the perfect intelligence 
Buddhists, in their writings, invari- 
ably call their opponents by the name 
of holders of false doctrines The 
Brahmins or Pounhas who refused to 
seek refuge m Buddha, his law, and 
the assembly of his disciples, are 
spoken of as professors of heteixxloxi- 
cal doctnnes 

From the narrative of this L^end 


we may conclude, with a probability 
amounting almost to certitude, that 
Buddha in his preachings addressed 
himself first to the Brahmins, as be- 
ing by their caste the most influential 
portion of the Hindu community 
Those th U arc called by the n.inie of 
Pounhas aic the Brnhmiiis living in 
the world and following the ordinary 
pursmts of life 1 hose that are men- 
tioned by the names of Rahans and 
Rathees arc proliably Brahmins, or at 
le.ist lx long to some other distin- 
guished caste like that of the ICchat- 
ri.ns, but arc meinbeis of some reli- 
gious order or astctics They were 
>m Uiose days men iihoiii, in imit.itioii 
of the ancient Greeks, we may call 
philosophers, and who Iieloiigcd to 
one or other of the branches into 
which the great Indian school was 
divided We may conjecture that at 
that time ludi.v exhibited a scene 
much resembling that which Greece 
suliscquently offered to the eyes of 
the observer in the days of Socrates 
and iniato, when schools of philosophy 
were to be met wilh m every direc- 
tion llic Hindu philosophers, fa- 
voured by climate and their ardent 
imagination, carried much further 
than the Greek wise men, both in 
theory and practice, thi discussion 
of dogmas and the fervour of religious 
firactices If rredit is to be given to 
our Legend m a historical point of 
view, we may safely conclude that 
such was the st.ite of India when 
Buddha began his preachings His 
first bearers were Rathans, Rathees, 
and Pounhas, that is to say, the most 
learned and wisest men in those days. 
The latter m particular seemed at 
first disinclined to offer opposition to 
Buddha , they listened to him as to 
a distinguished philosopher , his argu- 
ments were exanuned, discussed, and 
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enjoyed himself in the place Adzapala, Buddha went on 
towards the country of Baranathee. All the former 
Buddhas travelled through the air, but our Buddha, who 
had merciful designs over Upaka, went on foot. On his 
way to the village of Gaya, at a distance of three gawots 
from the Bodi tree, Buddha went to rest, at midday, for a 
whih' under the cooling shade of a tree. There he was 
seen by the heretic Hahan Upaka . who, approaching near 
him, said, “ 0 Kalian, all your exterior bespeaks the most 
amiable qualities ; your countenance is at once modest and 
beautiful. U nder what teacher have you become a Hahan ^ 
To what law or doctrine have you given preference in 
your arduous studies * ” Buddha answ’cred ; “ Upaka, I 
have triumphed over all the laws of mutability; I am 
acquainted with all the laws that rule this universe, and 
the beings (ixisting therein , from concupiscence and other 
passions I am wholly disengaged. I have come to preach 
the most excellent law to all beings, and teach them the 
four great truths I alone .am acquainted with. I will beat 

answurwl by them in tliu bcit way merits .and dements. He allowed 
they could 111 tb.it polemical wai- e\ciy one to approach him and take 
fare, .arguments were at first the only rank among his disciples , faith m his 
offensive .and defensive wc.apons used doctnne entitled any man to be num- 
and handled by the comlsitants on bcrcil amidst his followers, the en- 
both sides Buddha s two favourite trance into the oi der of K.ahans or 
doitrmcs of .^theism .ind Neibbaii. ocrfcct w.is open to all those who, by 
which established the two broad bncs their mcritonous actions and renounc- 
of sepantion between the two sys- mg the world, qualified themselves 
terns, begat much discussion .and for this digniLy. TTiis principle, which 
created some animosity between him put on a footing of equality men of 
and his adversaries But what wid- .all castes and nations, and recognised 
eiicd the gap between the two paities, no real superiority but that which is 
and placed them in a hostile .irr.ay conferred by virtue and ment, could 
against each other, was the broad not prove agreeable to the proud 
principle of equality amongst men. Brahmins It provoked, by its gra- 
laterit in the liosoni of Buddha's doc- dual development, the animosity of 
trines, and levelled at the distinction the opponents of Buddha's doctrines, 
of castes Buddha pre.tched to men 'Ihe battle of arguments, after having 
of all conditions without exception , r.aged with v anous success, was after- 
he opened before all the ways that wards converted into one of a bloody 
lead to Neibban , made no distinction character, which ended in the total 
between man and man, except that extermination or expulsion of the 
which IS drawn by virtue and vice, Buddhists from the Indian peninsula. 
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the great drum of the law. I have no teacher, and among 
Nats and men there is none equal to me. Because of my 
victory, I have been named Zeena. Now I am proceed- 
ing to the country of Baranathee, for the sake of preaching 
the law.” tTpaka replied, “ You are certainly the illus- 
trious Gaudania.” He then shook his head, turned away 
from the road, and went to the village of Wingaha. The 
instructions, however, germinated as good seed in the sonl 
of Upaka, and were the foundation of his subsequent con- 
version, ivhich happened as follows — After this interview 
with Gaudania, Upaka dwe'lt as a hermit in the village of 
Wingaha, whire a shed was erected for his dwelling. A 
hunter brought him support. It happened that the hunter 
being engaged in a hunting excursion, his daughter went 
to the hermit’s cell, to carry him his food Upaka was 
smitten by the beauty of the. damsel. He stretched him- 
self on his belly and said to himself, “ I will take no food, 
nor change this position, unless I obtain the object of my 
wishes." He stayed for several days in that position 
without uttering a word, or making a single movement, or 
taking any food At last the hunter returned, and went 
forthwith to the hermit’s cell to inquire about the cause of 
his strange beha\ iour. He pulled him by the feet, calling 
him aloud by the name of hermit ; after a w hile a sepul- 
chral groan was heal'd, indicating that he was still alive. 
Tlie good hunter affectionately entreated him to mention 
to him what he wanted; that he was ready to give him 
anything that he would ask. Tlie hennit a second time 
made a prolong(‘d groau, as a man endeavouring to gather 
strength He then mentioned to the hunter the passion 
he had for his daughter, and swore that he w ould die on 
the spot if his demand were rejected. Tlie father hai ing 
given his consent, Upaka rose up, and was soon married 
to Tsaw ama, who after due time presented him with a son. 
It happimed that Tsawama soon began to dislike her 
husband, and poured upon him on every occasion all sorts 
of abuse. Unable to bear any longer the unpleasant 
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behaviour of his wife, IJpaka said to himself, “ I have here 
neither friend nor supporter : I will go to my friend Dzina ; 
he will receive me with kindness.” Hereujxra he departed, 
inquiring everywhere about his friend Dzina. At last he 
arrived at the place where Buddha was staying with his 
disciples. Some of them, hearing Upaka inquiring with a 
loud voice about liis friend Dzina, took him into the 
jiresence of Buddha, who, understanding at once the sad 
and painful state of the old man, kindly asked what he 
wanted. Upaka replied that he desired to become a 
Samanay under his direction. Buddha, to try his disposi- 
tion, said to him, “ You are too old, Upaka, to enter upon 
the course of tli(‘ seven* life of a Samanay, and conform to 
the enjoined practices ” But the latter renewing his 
entreaties. In* was admitted among the members of the 
assembly. He became an Anagam, died and migrated to 
one of the seats of Brahmas. After a short stay up there, 
he obtained the deliverance. Ills son was Thoobadda, 
who became afterwards an illustrious convert. Buddha 
continued his way towards Barauathee, and soon reached 
the solitude of Migadawoii, a little distant from Baranathee, 
and went to the jilace where lived the five unbelieving 
Bahans. "When they saw him coming at a distance, they 
said to each other, “ The Bahan Gaudama is in search after 
disciples; he has just performed penitential deeds, and he 
is looking out for alms and clothes. Let us ]>ny no respect 
to him in the way of going out to meet him, of receiving 
the tsiwaraii from las hands, of presenting him water to 
wash his feet and jirepariiig a place to sit on ; let him sit 
wherever he pleases.” Such was the plan they concerted 
among themselves. But when Buddha drew near, they 
could adhere no longer to their resolution. 'Fliey rose up 
and went out to welcome his arrival. One took the 
tsiwaran from his hands, another the patta, a third one 
brought water for the washing of the feet, and a fourth 
one prejiared a becoming place to rest. Buddha sat in the 
place that had been prepared for him. They called liim 
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by the name of Gaudama and other appellations, usually 
bestowed on ordinary Eahans. Buddha meekly replied to 
them, “ Do not call me any longer by the name of Gan- 
dama, or any other title bestowed on an ascetic I have 
become a Rahanda ; I alone am acquainted with the four 
fundamental truths. Now I am come to preach to you 
the true law. Listen, O Kalians, to my words ; I will 
lead you to the true state of Neibban My law will make 
you acquainted not only with the truths to be known, but 
at the same time point out to you the duties yon have to 
perform, in order to obtain the state of Arahat. There are 
four ways leading to perfection. He who steadily follows 
them will {‘njoy the rewards and merits gained by his 
exertioii.s. In that position he will see distinctly his own 
self; the light of Neibban will break forth upon him. But 
in order to obtain the great results I set forth before you,, 
he must forsake liis house and the world, and become a. 
Bahai). ’’ 

The unbelieving Rahans persisted in not acknowledging 
him as a Buddha, and reproached him with going about in 
search of disciples and in quest of alms The same preach- 
ing was repeated by Buddha, and the same ausw'er was 
returned by his incredulous hearers. At last Buddha, 
assuming a lofty and commanding tone, said to them, “ I 
declare unto you that 1 am a Buddha, knowing the four 
great truths and showing the waytoNeibban.” Thehitherto 
unbelieving ascetics humbled themselves, and declared 
their belief in him and in all that he had taught. Prom 
that moment they entered on the four ways of perfection 
The day was that of the full moon of Watso. 1'lie preach- 
ing began at the inoment wdien half the disc of the sun 
was visible on the western horizon, and half that, of the 
moon was above the eastern hoi-izon. When completed, 
the sun had just disappeared, and the moon’s entire 
globe was visible on the horizon. The five first converts 
were named Kautagnya, Baddiha, Wappa, Mahanan, and 
Asadzi. 
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The Nats, gnardians of the conntiy of Baranathee » and 
Migadawon, hearing the sublime instructions delivered by 
Buddha on this occasion, cried aloud, “ The law which the 
most excellent Buddha preaches is such as no man, Pounha 
or Brahma, can teach.” Their united voices were heard 
in the lowest seat of Nats ; the inhabitants of that seat, 
catching their words, repeated them, and they were heard 
by those of the next seat, and so on, until they reached the 
seats of Brahmas, and were re-echoed through 10,000 
worlds. A mighty commotion was felt all over these 
worlds. 

The five at first unbelieving, but now believing Rahans 
obtained the perfection of Thautapati. Buddha often re- 
peated to those that apjiroached him, “ Come to me ; I 
preach a doctrine which leads to the deliverance from all 
the miseries attending exftteiititJ.^^l.X)!! that day,b>lng' the 
.full moon of Watso, eighteen koodes (18,000,000,000) of 
Nats and Brahmas who had heard liis preachings obtained 

8 The mission of Buddha is not, as Buddhaship The author of the 
previously observed, confined to men Legend remarks, with an unfeigned 
Imng on earth, but it extends its pleasure, that owing to the conversion 
beneficial action over all the beings of the five Rahans, the worlds wit* 
inhabiting the six se«'its of Nats and nessed the beautiful sight of six 
sixteen of Brahmas. Those beings. Rahandas congregated on the same 
the latter in particular, are much spot 'I he Kahanda has attained the 
advanced in perfection, but they art summit of perfection , he has arrived 
not yet ripe for the sublime state of at the last existence , his death will 
Neibban. Though freed, at least the relieve him from the burden of ex- 
Brahmas, from the influence of pas- istence, and open to him the way 
sions, they retain as yet some iiiUina- leading to perfect rest, to complete 
tion for matter , th^ want the help abstra tion— m a word, to Neibban 
of a Buddha to break at once the The Rahandas rank first among the 
few slender ties that retain them in disciples and bearers of Buddha , 
the state of existence they constitute the of his fol- 

The first preaching of Buddha was lowers, and form the most distia- 
rewarded with the conversion of five guished portion of the <issembly or 
Rahans, and of a countless number congregation of the perfect We 
of Nats and Brahmas Such a plen- have already stated that the members 
tiful haivest he could scarcely anti- composing the assemlily of the he.u-ers 
npatetorcap, and the beginning of were divided into distinct sections, 
his career, attended with such won- and formed different degrees, ac- 
derful success, amply repaid him for cording to the difference of their 
the extraordinary exertions he made respective progress on the way of 
in order to qualify himself for the perfection 
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the deliverance. The conversation of those five Eahans 
exhibited to the world the splendid and wonderful sight of 
six Kahandas assembled in the same place. 

At that time, whilst Buddha was in the Migadawon 
grove, the memorable conversion of a young layman took 
place. There was in the country of Baranathee the son of 
a rich man, named Bat ]ia._ He was of very gentle and 
amiable disposition. His father had built for him three 
palaces for each season of the year. A crowd of young 
damsels, skilful in the art of playing on all sorts of musi- 
cal instruments, attended him in each of tliose jialaces. 
Ratha spent his time in the midst of pleasure and amuse- 
ments. On a certain day, while surrounded with female 
dancers and singers, he fell into a deep sleep. The musi- 
cians, following his example, laid aside their instruments, 
and fell asleeji too. The lamps, tilled with oil, continued 
to pour a flood of light throughout the apartments. Awak- 
ing sooner than usual, Hatha saw the musicians all asleep 
round him in various and unseemly situations. Some 
slept with wide-opened mouths, some had dishevelled hair, 
some were snoring , aloud, some had their instruments 
lying on themselves, and others by their sides. The whole 
exhibited a vast scene of the greatest confusion and dis- 
order, Sitting on his couch in a cross-legged iiosition, the 
young man silently gazed with amazement and disgust 
over the unseemly spectacle displayed before him ; then he 
said to himself, “ The nature and condition of the body 
constitute indeed a truly heavy burden ; that coarser jiart 
of our being affords a great deal of trouble and afiliction ” 
Whereupon he instantly arose from his couch, put on his 
gilt slippers, and came down to the door of his apartment. 
The Nats, who kept a vigilant watch, lest any one should 
oppose him in the execution of his holy piirjiose, kept open 
the door of the house, as well as the gate of the city. 
Ratha, free from all impediments, directed his steps to- 
wards the solitude of Migadawon. At that time Buddha, 
who had left his sleeping place at a very early hour, was 
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walking in front of the honse. He saw at a distance a 
young man coming in the direction he was in. He in- 
stantly stopped bis pacing, and going into his own apart- 
ment, sat as usual on lua seat, awaiting the arrival of the 
young stranger, who soon made his appearance and stated 
modestly the object of his visit. Buddha said to him, “ 0 
Hatha ! the law of Neibban is the only true one : alone it 
is never attended with misery and affliction. 0 Hatha! 
come nearer to me ; remain in this place ; to you I will 
make known the most perfect and valuable law.” On 
hearing these kind and inviting expressions, Hatha felt his 
heart overflow with the purest joy He instantly put off 
his slipjiers, drew nearer toBnddlia, Ixiwed dow n threetimes 
before him, withdrew then to a becoming distance, and 
remained in a resjiectful attitude Buddha began 1 o preach 
the law, unfolding succesively the v.'irious merits obtained 
by alms-giving, by a strict jierformance of all duties and 
practices of the law, and, above all, by renouncing the 
pleasures of this world. During all the while the heart of 
the young visitor expanded in a wonderful manner : he felt 
the ties that hitherto had bound him as it were to the 
world gradually relaxing and giving way before the unre- 
sisting influence of Buddha’s words. Ihe good dispositions 
of the young hearer were soon remarked by Buddha, who 
went on explaining all that related to the miseries attend- 
ing existence, the passions tyrannising over the soul, the 
means wherewith to become exempt from those passions, 
and the great ways leading to perf'ction. After having 
listened to that series of instruct ions. Hatha, like a white 
cloth that easily retains the impressions of various colours 
printed upon it, felt himself freed from all nassions, and 
reached at once the state of Thautapati. 

Eatha’s mother, not meeting her sou early, went up 
as usual to his apartment, and, to her great surprise, found 
him gone ; moreover she observed unmistakable mai’ks of 
his sudden and unexpected departure. She ran forthwith 
to her husband, and announced to him the sad tidings. 
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On hearing of sxich an nnlooked-for event, the father sent 
messengers in the direction of the four points of the com- 
pass, with positive orders to search incessantly after his 
son, and leave no means of inquiry untried. As to himself 
he resolved to go to the solitude of Migadawon, in the hope 
of finding ont some track of his son’s escape. He had 
scarcely travelled a limited distance, when he observed on 
the ground the marks of his son’s footsteps. He followed 
them up and soon caine in sight of Buddha’s resting-place. 
Ratha n as at the time listening with deepest attention to 
all the words of his great teacher. By the power of Buddha 
he remained hidden from the eyes of his father, who came 
up, and, having paid his respects to Gandama, eagerly asked 
him if he had not seen his son. Gandama bade him sit 
down and rest after the fatigue of his journey. Mean- 
while he assured him that he would soon see his son. Re- 
joiced at such an assurance, Ratha’s father complied with 
the invitation he had received. Buddha announced his 
law to this distinguished hearer, and soon led him to the 
perfection of Thautapati. Filled with joy and gratitude, 
the new convert exclaimed, “O illustrious Phra, your doc- 
trine 18 a most excellent one ; when you preach it, you do 
like him who replaces on its basis an upset cup ; like him, 
too, who brings to light precious things, which had hitherto 
remained in darkness ; like him who points out the right 
way to those that have lost it ; who kindles a brilliant 
light in the middle of darkness; who opens the mind’s 
eyes that they might see the pure truth. Henceforth I 
adhere to you and to your holy law ; please to reckon me 
as one of your disciples and supporters.” This was the 
first layman that became a disciple of Gandama, in the 
capacity of Upasaka.* 

It may Iw mtercsliiig to give .ut siaittfully entieated liuddha to de- 
.ibridginent of an mstruLtJon or aer- liver certain instructiona which would 
raon delivered by Gaudama to a Nat enable men to come to the under- 
It will be as a fair specimen of other standing of many points of the law 
similar performances. The Nat made on which they had hitherto fruitlessly 
his appearance at nightfall, and re- meditated Buddha was then in the 
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Whilst Bnddha was busily engaged in imparting in- 
struction to Ratha’s father, the young man had entered 
into a ,deep and solemn meditation over some of the 

H 


nonastery of Dzetawon, in the coun* 
Afy of Thawattie. This sermon is 
Supposed to have been repeated by 
Ananda, who had heard it fiom the 
mouth of Buddha himself It is. 
according to the Burmese, the most 
evcellent sermon , it contains thirty- 
eight points 

“Young Nat,” said Buddha, “here 
are the most excellent things men 
and Nats ought to attend to, in order 
to capacitate themsebes for the state 
of Neibbaii to shun the comjiauy of 
the foolish , to be always with the 
wise , to proffer homagt. to those that 
are deserving of it , to remain in a 
place becoming one’s condition , to 
have always with one's self the influ- 
ence of former good works , steadily 
to maintain a t)erfect behaviour , to 
be delighted to hear <ind see much, 
in order to increase knowledge , to 
study all that is not sinful , to apply 
one's self to acqune the knowledge of 
Wini Let every one's conversation 
be regulated by righteous principles , 
let every one minister to the w'diits of 
his father and mother, provide all 
the necessaries for his wife and chil- 
dren I perform no action under the evil 
itifluunce of temptation , bestow alms , 
observe the precepts of the law , as- 
sist one’s relatives and friends , per- 
form no actions but such os are ex- 
empt from sin, be ever diligent iii 
such avoiding, and abstain from in- 
toxicating dnnk Let no one be re- 
miss in the practice of the law of 
merits I^et every one bear respect 
to all men , l^e ever humble , be easily 
satisfied and content , gratefully ac- 
knowledge favours , listen to the 
preaching of the law in its proper 
time , be patient , delight in good 
conversation , visit the religious from 
time to lime , converse on religious 
subjects, cultivate the virtue of mor- 


tification , practise works of virtue , 
pay attention always to tlie four great 
truths , keep the eyes fixed on Neib- 
ban Finally, let one in the middle 
of the eight afflictions of this world 
be, like the Rahanda, firm, with- 
out disquietude, fearless, with a per- 
fect composure O young Nat, who- 
ever observes these perfect laws shall 
never be overcome by the enemies of 
the good he shall enjoy the peace of 
Ariahs ” 

Within a narrow compass, Buddha 
has condensed an abridgment of al- 
most all moral virtues 1 he first por- 
tion of these precepts contains injunc- 
tions to shun all that may prove an 
impediment to the practice of good 
works Ihe second part inculcates 
the necessity of regulating one’s mmd 
ami intention for a regular discharge 
of the duties incumlicnt on each man 
in his separate station Then follows 
a recommendation to bestow assist- 
ance on parents, relatives, and all 
men in general Next to that, we 
find recommended the virtues of 
humility, rcsignauon, gratitude, and 
patience After this, the preacher 
insists on the necessity of studying 
the law, visiting religious, conversing 
on religious subjects When this is 
done, the hearer is commanded to 
study with great attention the four 
great truths, and keep his mind's eye 
ever fixed on the happy state of Ncib- 
Ixui, which, though as yet distant, 
ought never to be lost sight of Thus 
prepared, the hearer must be bent 
u(x>n acquiring the qualifications be- 
fitting the true sage l^ike the one 
mentioned by the Latin poet, who 
would remain firm, fearless, and un- 
moved, even m the midst of the ruins 
of the crumbling universe, the Buddh- 
ist sage must ever remain calm, com- 
posed, and unshaken among all the 
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highest maxims he had heard from his great teacher. He 
was calmly surveying, as it were, all the things of this 
world ; the more he progressed in that great work, the more 
he felt there was in himself no affection whatever for 
anything. He had not yet become a Kalian, nor put on 
the Kalian’s dress. Phra, who attentively watched all the 
movements of his pupil’s mind, concluded from his present 
dispositions rhat there could be no fear of his ever return- 
ing into the world of jiassions. He suddenly caused by 
his mighty power the son to become visible to his father’s 
eyes. The father, perceiving on a sudden his son sitting 
close by him, said, “ BMoved son, your mother is now 
bathed in tears, and almost sinking under the weight of 
afiBictiou caused by jour sudden departure; come now to 
her, and by your presence restore her to life, and infuse 
into her desolated soul some consolation.” Katha, calm 
and unmoved, made no reply, but cast a look at his master. 
Buddha, addressing Katha’s father, said to him, “ What 
will you have to state in reiily to what I am about to tell 
you ? Your son knows u hat you know ; he sees what you 
see ; his heart is entirely disentangled from all attachment 
to worldly objects ; passions are dead in him. Who will 
now ever presume to say that he ought to subject himself 
again to them and bend his neck under their baneful in- 
fluence ? ” “I have spoken rashly,” replied the father ; 
“ let my son continue to enjoy the favour of your society ; 
let him remain with you for ever and become your dis- 
ciple. The only favour I request lor myself is to have 
the satisfaction of receiving you in my house with my son 
attending you, and there to enjoy the happiness of supply- 
ing you with your food.” Buddha by his silence assent^ 
to his request. No sooner had his father departed than 
Katha applied for the dignity of Kahaii, which was forth- 
with conferred upon him. At that time there were in the 
world seven Kahandas. 

vicibiiitudes of life. Here ib agun menul stability This state is *he 
clearly pointed out the fanal end to foreshadowing of that of Neibban. 
be ariived at, viz that of perfect 
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On the following morning, Gandama, putting on his 
yellow tsiwaran, and carrying the patta under his arm, 
attended by the Eahan Eatha, sallied from his house, 
and went, according to his promise, to the place of Eatha ’s 
father, to receive his food. He had scarce entered the 
house' and occupied the seat prepared for him, when the 
mother of the new Eahan and she who was formerly his 
wife came both to pay him their respects. Buddha 
preached to them the law, explaining in particular the 
three ® principal ohservances becoming their sex and con- 


From the perusal of this Legend, 
It can he remarked that Buddha, m 
the course of his preachings, >Mthheld 
from no one the kno\^ 1 edgc of his 
doctrine, hul, on the contniry, aimed 
at popularising it in every possible 
way 111 this respect he widely dif- 
fered from the Brahmins, ^^ho en- 
veloped their tenets in a mysterious 
obscunty, and even m that state 
of semi -inconiprehcnsibihty, conde- 
scended to offci them to the consider- 
ation of but n f<w selected adopts 
But Buddha followed quite in oppo- 
site course He {jreached to all with- 
out exception. On this occasion we 
see him engaged in explaining to the 
mother and wife of Ratha duties 
truly liecoming their sc\ and jxisnion. 

I He named them against (Tie danger 
of spCtiking too much, or speaking 
hastily and with a tone of dissatisfac- 
tion He desired them to be .always 
cool and moderate in then con\ersa- 
tion, and to take a pleasure in con- 
versing on religious topics, such as 
the practice of the ten great duties^ 
the merits of almsgiving, and on the 
other precepts of the law He showed 
to them the unbcconiingiiess of in- 
consistency in speaking, and hnally 
concluded bv exhorting them to allow 
wisdom to guide them in the nght 
^ use of the faculty of speech Every 
one will agree in this that the Icctuic 
was a very appropriate one, and would 
.suit women of our days as well as 
(those of Buddha’s times. 


It is not easy to determine whether 
these two female converts became 
Kahanesses by forsaking the world 
and devoting all their time to reli- 
gious observances, or simply believed 
m Buddha's doctrines and continued 
to live in the world The Burmese 
translatoi makes use of expressions 
liable to both interpretations 1 feel 
inclined to adopt the second supposi- 
tion 'I hey l)ccame female U jxxsakas, 
and continued to live in the world 
We shall see, hereafter, that Gauda- 
nu’s aunt, Patzapati, was the first, 
after much entreating, who was al- 
lowed to become a Rahaness 

The great former of the Buddhistic 
disciplinary regulations has also laid 
down rules for the institution and 
niinagenient of an order of female 
devotees, to match, as it were, with 
that of talapoins Hence in almost all 
countries whcie Buddhism flourishes, 
there are to be met houses and mon- 
asteries which are the alxidcs of those 
pious women, who emulate Rahans 
111 the strict observance of practices 
of the highest order Their dress, 
except the colour, which is white, is 
quite similar to that of talapoins , 
their huid is shaved , they live m 
strict continence as long as they con- 
tinue to wear the dre'»s of their pro- 
fession. They have certain formulas 
of prayer to repeat every day several 
times. Their diet is the same as that 
of talapoins; they are forbidden to 
take any food after midday. I am not 
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dition. The effect of the preaching was immediate and 
irresistible ; they became exempt from all sins, and at- 
tained the state of the perfect, of Thautapati, and became, 
among the persons of their sex, the first Upasakas. They 
dfesired to be ranked among his disciples, and devoted 
themselves to his service. They were the first persons of 
their sex who took refuge in the three precious things, 
Buddha, his law, and the assembly of the perfect. Gau- 
dania and his faithful attendant, having eaten the excel- 
lent and savoury food prepared for them, dejiarted from 
the house and returned to the monastery. 

Four young men* belonging to the most illustrious 


aware that they render any service to 
society in the way of keeping schools 
for the benefit of female children 
They live on alms freely bestowed on 
them by their co-rcligionists The 
Burmese honour them with the title 
of Matlii-la-shiiig, which means ladies 
of the religious duties Tlie order of 
those female devotees is now much 
on the decline , the inmates of houses 
.are but few, enjoying .i very smell 
share of public esteem and respect 
riiey are generally looked ujxin with 
feelings akin to those entertained to- 
wards beggars 

In the Wini, or book of discipline, 
the lelations that are allowed to sub- 
sist between the two orders of male 
and fem.de devotees .are minutely de- 
senbed and clc.irly laid down, so as to 
prevent the evils that might result 
from a familiar and unnecessary inter- 
course Thoroughly .icquainted with 
the weakest side of human nUure, 
the autlior of the Wini has legislated 
on that subject with the utmost cir- 
cumspection Ho .diowed r.ither aged 
Rahans to be the spintual advisers of 
the Kab.anesses, but he denies them 
the leave of eier going to their houses 
under any jiretext whatever When 
the latter want to hear preaching or 
receive some advice from the Rahans, 
they resort m broad daylight to the 


monastery, are iiermitted to stay m a 
kirge hall open to the public, at a 
considerable distance from him whom 
they deSire to consult H,iving briefly 
and with becoming reverence made 
known the object of their visit, and 
received some spiritual instructions, 
they immediately return to their own 
pl.tce 

The same reflection may be applied 
to the conversion of Ratha’s hither It 
IS s.iid that he was the first convert out 
of the body of Uymen He docs not 
api>e.ir to have fors.aken the world 
and become a first-class convert He 
became a Th.iutapa'i, and .at once 
entered one of the four ways le.tding 
to perfection, but remained m the 
world 

'• The conversion of Ratha and of 
his young friends shows to us dis- 
tinctly the tendency of Buddha's 
pre<ichings, and their effect over those 
who believed in him. R.itha is re- 
presented as a young worldly-minded 
man, who, m the midst of riches, has 
denied himself to no kind of pleasure 
He feels that the enjoyments he was 
so fond of can m no manner satisfy 
the cravings of his heart be is dis- 
gusted at them, ami resolves to with- 
draw into solitude, with the intention 
of pkicing himself under the direc- 
tion of some eminent teacher, and 
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families of Baranathee, and formerly connected with Hatha 
by the ties of intimate friendship, having heard that their 
friend had shaved his head and beard, had put on a yellow 
dress and become a Rahan, said among themselves : “ Our 
friend has withdrawn from the society of men, given up 
all pleasures, iind has entered into the society of Rahans. 
There can be no doubt but the law of Wini ’ is most 


learn from him the way to happiness. 
He hopes that the study of philo- 
sophy will lead him to true wisdom 
and the acquirement of the means 
that may render him happy He 
luckily falls in with Buddha, who ex- 
plains to him that the sens&s arc the 
instruments through which passions 
act upon and tyrannise over the soul, 
by keeping it in a painful subjection 
to matter He points out to him the 
necessity of freeing himself from their 
control This jirmciple of Buddhism, 
which aims at disengaging the soul 
from nutter, isolating it fioni .dl that 
proves a burden to it, and dclivenng 
it from the tyrannical yoke of con- 
cupiscence, is m Itself perfectly cor- 
lect, but, earned beyond its legitimate 
consequences, it Incomes false and 
absurd According to Buddhists, the 
soul, diseiiUnglcd from all that ex- 
ists, finds Itself alone without any 
object It can adhere to , foklitig itself 
up into Us own being, it remains m 
a state of internal contemplation, 
destitute alike of all actue feelings 
of pleasure and pain Ihis doctrine 
w#is known izi the time of Buddha, as 
far as the principle is concerned Ilie 
Kathees and other sages in those dfi>s 
upheld it both in theory and practice , 
but, on the consequences, the origi- 
nator of Buddhism was at issue \Mth 
his contemporaries, and struck out a 
new path in the boundless held of 
speculative philosophy 
’The Wzm is one of the great 
divisions of Buddhistic sacred writ- 
ings The Pitagat, or collection of 
all the Scriptures, is divided into 


three parts — the Thouts, containing 
the preachings of Buddha, the Wini, 
or book of the discipline, and Che 
Abidama, or the book of Metaphysics 
Tliat compilation is supposed to em- 
body the doctrines of Buddha m a 
complete manner 1 hese books have 
not been written by Buddha himself, 
since It is said of him that he ne\er 
wrote down anything The first 
Buddhistic compositions were cer- 
tainly written by the disciples of 
Phra, or their immediate successors 
But there arose some disputes among 
the followeis of Buddha, as to the 
genuineness of the doctrines con- 
tained m the various writings pub- 
lished by the chief disciples To 
settle the controversy, an assembly 
or council of the most influential 
members of the Buddhistic creed, 
under the presidency of Kathaba, 
was held aliout three months .ifter 
G<tudrirna’s demise. T'he writings 
regarded as spurious were set aside, 
and those purporting to contain the 
pure doctrines of Phr.i were collected 
into one body, and formed, as it were, 
the canon of sacred books. I he mat- 
ter so far was settled for the time 
being, but the human mind, when 
unrestrained by authority, acted in 
those days with the same result «is it 
does m our own times Various and 
different \\ere the constructions put 
ou the same text by the expounders 
of the Buddhistic law All parties 
admitted the same books, but they 
dissented from each other in the in- 
terpretation Some of the books 
hitherto regarded as sacred were 
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excellent and sublime, and the profession of Eahan most 
perfect.” Whereupon they came to the place their friend 
resided in, prostrated themselves before him, as usual in 
such circunistances, and sat down at a respectful and be- 
cominpf distance. Hatha took them beiore Buddha, pray- 
ing him to deliver to those who had been his friends in 
the world the same, instructions he had received from him. 
Gaudama willingly assented to his request, and forthwith 
began to explain to them the nature and abundance of 
merits derived from alnis-giving He initiated them into 
the knowledge of the chief precepts and observances of the 
law. These young hearers received with a cheerful heart 
his instructions, and felt within themselves an unknown 
power, dissolving gradually all the ties that had hitherto 
retained them in the world of passions. Delighted at 
remarking so good disjiositions in those young men, Gau- 
dama explained to them the higher doctrine of the four 
great and fundamental truths which lead to perfection.* 


alterwJ or rejected altogether to make 
loom for the works, of new doctors 
Confusion prevailed to such an ex- 
tent, that an hundred years later a 
second council was assembled for de- 
termining the authenticity of the real 
and genuine writings A new rom- 
piUtion was made and approved of 
by the assembly The evil w.is re- 
medied, but the same causes that 
h.Td exercised so liaiieful an influence 
previously to the time of the second 
council soon worked ag,un and pro- 
duced a similar result. Two hundred 
and thirty -five years after Gaudama’s 
death a third council was assembled 
The books compiled by the second 
council were revised and apparently 
much abridged, and uith the sanc- 
tion of the assembled fathers a new 
canon of scriptures w.is issued, llie 
Pitagat in its present shape is re- 
garded os the work of this last , assem- 
bly All the books are written in 
the I’ali or Mngatha language In 


the lieginmng of the fifth century of 
our era, according to our author's 
computation, a learned man, named 
Boudagautha, went to Ceylon, and 
brought back to Burmah a copy of 
the collection of the 1’it.igat Then 
he introduced into this country the 
alphaliet now in use, and tr.anslatcd 
into the vernaciil.nr a poition of the 
scriptures 'I his important subject 
shall receive hereafter fuller develop- 
ment. 

* The four princijiles or truths so 
often alluded to m the course of this 
work ought to be well undeistood, in 
order to get a clear insight into the 
system under consideration. These 
four truths are as follows — i. There 
arc afflictions and miseries .Utending 
the existence of all beings a 'I here 
are passions and, m particular, con- 
cupiscence, which are the causes of 
all miseries 3 There is Neibban, 
which IS the exemption of all pas- 
sions, and„conseciueiitly, the deliver- 
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When the preaching was over, they applied for and 
obtained the dignity of Rahans. There were at that 
time eleven Eahandas in the whole world. 

Fifty other young men of good descent, who had been 
the companions of Katha while in the world, having heard 
that their friend had left the world, had put on the yellow 


nnce from all miseries. 4 Hiere are 
the four ways or high roads leading to 
Neibban Here is the summary of 
the sublime knowledge and transccn< 
dent science possessed by a Buddha 
these four fundamental truths form 
the four features or characteristics of 
his law I they safely guide man in the 
way to deliverance The Buddhist 
sage, who longs to become perfect, 
must study with attention the posi- 
tion of all lieiiigs in this ^^orld. sur- 
vey with a patient regard their diver- 
sified conditions, and fathom the 
depth of the abyss of miseries in 
which they are mi'ierahly sunk A 
vague, general and superficial know- 
ledge of these miseries is insufficient 
to create that perfect acquaintance 
with human wretchedness He ought 
to examine one after the other those 
senes of afflictions, until he feels, as 
it were, their uiibe«xrable weight 
pressing over his soul Hus first 
step having been made by the means 
of reflection, meditation, and expen- 
ericc, the sage, standing by the side 
of all misenes that press upon all 
lieings, as a physician, by the bed of 
a patient, inquires into the cause of 
such an awful moral disorder He 
soon discovers the generating causes 
of that universal distempei , they 
are the passions in genera) , or rather, 
to speak more in accordance with 
Buddhistic expressions, concupis- 
cence, anger, and ignorance are the 
springs all demerits flow from, are 
the impure sources wherefrom origi- 
nate all the misenes and afflictions 
this world IS filled with. The de- 
struction of those passions is the 
VOL. I, 


mam and great object he has in view. 
He, therefore, leaves the world and 
renounces all pleasures and worldly 
possessions, m order to extinguish 
concupiscence , he practises patience 
under the most trying circumstances, 
that anger nia> no longer have any 
power over him , he studies the law, 
and me 'it.itcs on all its points, in 
order to dispel the dark atmosphere 
of Ignorance by the bright light of 
knowleilgc 

Having advamed so far, the sage 
has not yet reai hed the final object of 
his desires , he has not yet attained 
to the end he anxiously wishes to 
come to He is just prepared and 
qualified for going m search of it 
Ncibban, or the absolute exemption 
and pet manent deliverance from the 
four causes productive of existence, 
or of a state of being, is the only 
thing he deems worthy to be desired 
and earnestly longed for The sage, 
perceiving such a desirable state, 
sighs after it with all the powers of 
his soul Neibban is to him what 
the harbour is to the storm-beaten 
manner, or deliverance to the worn- 
out inmate of a dark dungeon But 
such a happy state is, as yet, at a 
great distance, where is the road 
leading thereto ? This is the last 
truth the sage has to investigate 
The four roads to perfection are 
opened before him, Ibese he must 
follow with pei severance , they will 
conduct him to Neibban. They are a 
perfect belief, a perfect reflection, a 
perfect use of speech, and a perfect 
conduct. 
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garb and become Raban, said to each other : “ The law 
which our friend listened to may not be a bad one ; the 
profession he has entered into may not be as despicable 
as many people are wont to assert.” They resolved to 
judge for themselves and to be eye-witnesses to all that 
had been said on the subject Tliey set out for the monas- 
tery Ratha was living in, came into his presence, paid their 
respects to him, and stopped at a proper distance in a 
respectful posture. Hatha led them to his great teacher, 
humbly craving for his former friends the same favour 
he had done to him, Buddha graciously assented to the 
request, and imparted instruction to his young hearers, 
with such a happy result that they instantly applied for 
admittance to the dignity of Rahans 'J’his favour was 
granted to them. The total number of Rahandas was 
thereby raised to sixty-one. 

On a certain day, Gaudaina called his disciples into his 
presence,® and said to them: ‘ Beloved Ralmns, I am 


> Buddha, having trained up his 
disciples to the knowledge of his doc- 
tnnes as well as to the practice of 
his ordinances, elevates them to the 
dignity of preachers, or, to be more 
correct, makes them fellow-laliourers 
in the arduous task of imparting to 
mankind the wholesome knowledge of 
saving truths An unbounded field 
is opened before him , the number of 
beings who are designed to partake 
of the blessings of his doctrines is in- 
calculably great His own effoits 
will not prose adequate to the difh- 
culties such a mighty undertaking 
is encompassed with , he joins to 
himself fervent disciples that have 
reached all but the farthest limit of 
perfection by the thorough control 
they have obtained over their pas- 
sions , he considers them as instru- 
ments well fitted for carrying into 
execution his benevolent designs, and 
entrusts them with the mission he 
has entered upon. By adopting such 


a step, the wise founder of Buddhism 
establishes a regular order of men, 
whom he commissions to go and 
preach to all living creatures the doc- 
trines they have le.irnt from him 
The Lommission he imparted to them 
was evidently to be handed down to 
their successors in the same office 
He may now die, but he is sure that 
the work he has begun shall be ear- 
ned on with real and devotedness by 
men who have renounced the world 
and given up all sorts of enjoyments, 
that they might engage in the great 
undertaking with a heart perfectly 
disentangled from all ties and impedi- 
ments of every description 
In entrusting his disciples with the 
important duty of teaching mankind, 
Buddha, obeying the impulse of his 
universal charity, desires them to go 
all over the world and preach all the 
truth to all mortals He disUnctly 
charges them to announce openly and 
unreservedly all that they have heard 
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exempt from the five great passions which, like an im* 
mense net, encompass men and Nats. You too, owing 
to the instructions you have received from me, enjoy the 
same glorious privilege. There is now incumbent on us a 
great duty, that of labouring effectually in behalf of men 
and Nats, and procuring to them the invaluable blessing 
of the deliverance. To the end of securing more effectually 
the success of such an undertaking, let us part with each 
other and proceed in various and opposite directions, so 
that not two of ns should follow up the same way. Go ye 
now and preach the most excellent law, expounding every 
point thereof, and unfolding it with care and attention in 
all its bearings and particulars. Explain the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the law to all men, without 
exception ; let everything respecting it be made publicly 
known and brought to the broad daylight. Show now to 
men and Nats the way leading to the practice of pure and 
meritorious works. You will meet, doubtless, with a great 
number of mortals, not as yet hopelessly given up to their 
passions, and who will avail themselves of your preaching 


from him In these mitructions the 
pinn of Buddha is clearly laid down, 
and the features of the mission he 
assumes distinctly delineated Ills 
object IS to spread his doctniies all 
over the world and to bring all beings 
under his moral sway. He makes no 
distinction between naan and man, 
nation .and nation Though belonging 
by birth to a high caste, he disreg.irds 
at once those worldly barriers where- 
by men are separated from e<ich other, 
and acknowledges no dignity but that 
which 15 conferred by virtue Bold, 
indeed, was the step that he took in 
n country where the distinction of 
caste IS so deeply rooted in the habits 
of the people, that all human efforts 
have, hitherto, proved abortive in 
destroying it. It has already been 
hinted in a foregoing note that Gau- 
dama placed himself on a new ground, 
in opposition to the Brahmmical doc- 


trines He, doubtless, cautiously 
avoided to wound directly the feel- 
ings of bis antagonists , but, .at the 
same time, he .adroitly sowed the seed 
of a mighty revolution, that was to 
change, if left to grow freely, the f.ice 
of the Indian peninsula. His doc- 
trine bore two ch.araLieristics, that 
were to distinguish it essentially from 
that of his adversaries , it was popu- 
lar and universal, whereas that of 
his opponents w.as wrapped up m a 
mysterious obscurity, and unfolded 
completely only to a privileged caste 
Another great difference between the 
two systems is this Buddlia paid 
httle attention to the dogmatical por- 
tion of religion, but laid the greatest 
stress on morals The dogmas are 
few and little insisted on He aimed 
.at correcting the vices of the heart, 
but exerted himself little to redress 
the errors of the mind. 
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for reconqueringtheir hitherto forfeited liberty, and freeing 
themselves from the thraldom of passions. For my own 
part, I will direct my course towards the village of Thena 
sitnated in the vicinity of the solitude of Ooroowela.” 

At that time the wicked Nat Manh came into the 
presence of Buddha, and tempted him in the following 
manner ; • Men and Nats,” said he, “ have the five senses ; 
through those five senses passions act upon them, encom- 
pass their whole being, and finally keep them bound up 
with the chains of an unresistible slavery. As to you, 
liahan, you are not an exception to that universal condi- 
tion, and jou have not yet outstepped the boundaries of 
my empire.” Phra replied- “Ovile and wretched Nat! 
I am well acquainted with the passions men and Nats are 
subjected to But I have freed myself from them all, and 
have tliereby placed myself without the pale of your em- 
pire; you are at last vanquished and conquered.” Manh, 
yet undismayed, replied ' “ 0 Rahaii.yon may be possesssed 
of the pow er of flying through the air ; but even in that 
condition, those passions which are inherent in the 
nature of mortal beings will accompany y ou, so that you 
cannot flatter yourself of living without the boundaries of 
my empire.” Phra retorted ; “ 0 wicked Nat, concupis- 
cence and all other passions I have stifled to death in 
me so that ymu are at last conquered.” Manh, the most 
wretched among the wretched, was compelled to confess 
with a broken heart that Phra had conquered him, and he 
instantly \ anished away . 

Full of fervour in preaching the law, the Rahans saw 
themselves surrounded with crowds of converts, who asked 
for the dignity of Rahan. They poured in daily from all 
parts, into the presence of Buddha to receive at his hands 
the much-longed-for high dignity.*® Buddha said to them. 


In these new instructions de- 
livered to the Rahans, Buddha gives 
them the power of receding into 
the ranks of the assembly those of 


their converts who should prove fore* 
most m understanding the law and 
observing its highest practices He 
empowers them to confer on others 
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“ Beloved Kahans, it is painful and troublesome both to 
you and to those who desire to be admitted into our holy 
brotherhood to come from such a great distance to me. I 


the dignity of Rahans, and admit 
them to the various steps that lead to 
that uppermost one. 7 o observe uni* 
formity in the reception of candidates 
to the various orders, Buddha laid 
down a number of regulations em- 
bodied in the Kambawa, or book 
used as a sort of ntual on the days of 
admission of candidates to the dignity 
of Patzins and Rahans Ihe con- 
tents of this small but interesting 
work may be seen in the notice on 
the order of talapoins, or Buddhist 
monks, inserted at the end of this 
volume That the reader may have 
now an idea of the general purjxise 
and object of these regulations, 1 will 
sketch a slight outline of them The 
candidate, who seeks for admission 
among the members of the order, has 
to appear before an asscmlily of Ka* 
luns, presided over by a dignitary 
He must be provided with the dress 
of the Older, and a patta or the pot 
of a mendic.mt He is presented to 
the assoiiibly by a Kahan. U|x>n whom 
devolves the important duty of in- 
structing him in all tint regards the 
profession he is about to embrace^ 
and lead him through the ordeal ot 
the ceremony He is solcmnl) inter- 
rogated before the assembly on the 
several defects and impediments 
which incapacitate iin individual for 
admission into the order On his 
declaring that he is free from such 
impediments, hu is, with the consent 
of the assembled fathers, promoted to 
the rank of Patrin Hut before he is 
allowed to take his place among his 
brethren, he is instructed in the four 
principal duties he will have to ob- 
serve, and warned against the four 
capital sms, the commission of which 
would deprive him of his high and 
holy character, and cause his expuU 
Sion from the society. 


It IS supposed that the candidate, 
previous to his making application for 
obtaimn/' the dignity of Rahan, has 
qualified himself by study and a good 
life for admittance among the perfect 
By surrounding the admission of can- 
didates into the ranks of the order 
with a display of ceremonies, the 
shrewd framer of these regulations 
intended to encircle the whole body 
with a halo of dignity and sacredness, 
and at the same time to provide, as 
far as human wisdom allows, against 
the reception of unworthy postulants 
Hitherto Buddha had leserved to 
himself alone the power of elevating 
hearers or converts to the dignity of 
Kahans , now he transfers to his dis- 
ciples that power and bids them use 
It as they had seen him do, m be- 
half of those whom they deem worthy 
applicants He has established a 
society, and striven to infuse into it 
all the elements necessary for keeping 
It up hereaftei, and seeming its 
existence and permanency He sets 
up a kind of ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
which IS to be peipetuatcd during the 
ages to come by the same means and 
power thnt bi ought it into existence 
Having put such a power into the 
hands of his disciples, Buddha very 
properly exhorts them to emulate 
him in his efforts to become perfect 
He sets hinisclf as a pattern of per- 
fection, and bids them all mutate the 
examples he places before them. He 
shows liricfl) to them by what means 
he has attained the state of Arahata- 
pho, and stimulates them to the 
adopting of similar means The w ord 
Arahatapho is composed of two words 
— arahat, which means jierfect, and 
pho or phola, as the orthography 
indicates, which means reward, merit 
Ihe state of Arahatapho is that in 
which a man enjoys the meiits or 
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now give to you the power of conferring the dignity of 
Fatzin and llahan on those whom you may deem worthy 
to receive it. This is the summary way you will have to 
follow on such occasions Every candidate shall have his 
hair and beard shaved, and shall be provided with the tsi- 
waran of yellow colour Thesepreliminaries being arranged, 
the candidate, with the extremities of the kowot thrown 
over his shoulders, shall place himself in a squatting posi- 
tion, his joined hands ’•aised to the forehead, repeating 
tliree times, ‘ I adhere to Buddha, to the law, and to the 
ass(*mbly of tlu perfect ’ ” 

Gaudania, assembling again round him the Rahans, said 
to tliem, “Beloved Rabans, it is owing to my wisdom, 
aided by constant reflection and meditation, that I have at 
last reached i he incomjiarable state of Araliatapho ; endea- 
vour all of you \ 0 follow my example, and arrive at last at 
the same state of excellence and perfection ” 

The vile and wretched Nat Manh appeared again before 
Buddha, striving to tempt liim in the same manner as 
before. Buddha, discovering the snares laid down by 
the temjiter, returned the same reply. Finding himself 
discovered, Wanh vanished from his presence. 

Having spent his first lent^* in the solitude of Migada- 


reward of ptifcctioni which ht has 
reached the practice of virtue, and 
imrtKularly the acquirement of wis- 
dom or knowledge of the highest 
points of the law It is used often 
in opposition to the word Arvhata- 
niegata, which signifies the ways or 
roads leading to jierfcition 

I haie translatctl by lent the 
Hurmesc expression Watsfi, which is 
but the Pall term Wasa Ruriiuni<»cd 
Ihe word “lent, which has lx.en 
adopted, 13 designed to express not 
the real meaning of Was i, but to con- 
to the leaders mind the idea of 
a time devoted to religious observ- 
ances Wasa means a season, but it 
IS intended to designate the loiny 


season, which in those parts of the 
Ptnmsula where Buddha was residing 
begins m July ind ends m November 
During that ]ieiiod the communica- 
tions between villages and towns art 
difhcult, if not impossible The rc 
ligious mendicints were allowed in 
former limes, very likely from the 
vtiy days of Buddha, to letire into 
the houses of friends and supporteis, 
from which they went forth occi- 
sioniHv begging their food In the 
beginning, those who were admitted 
in the society did not live in com- 
munity, as was afterwards done in 
those countries where Buddhism has 
been of a long time m a flourishing 
condition They were allow ed to with- 
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won, Phra shaped his course in the direction of the forest 
of Ooroowela. On his way to that place he stopped for a 
while in a jungle, and sat under a tree, to enj'oy some rest 


draw into soJitudu, and lead an a^* 
cetic life, or to travel from one place 
to another to preach the law and 
make converts Ihis work could not 
be well done during the rainy season 
Kence the disciples, while .is yi*t 
few in numlier, gathered round thar 
ni.t&tcr during that jicnod to hear 
insti actions from him, and pr.actisc 
VII tue under his immediate superin- 
tendence They lived with him during 
.ill the time the rainy season lasted. 
This was called to spend the se.uson 
In the course of tins lx.gcnd, the 
same expression is often met uuh 
It IS said of Buddha that he spent 
a season in such a plate, another m 
another place, to indicate that be 
stayed in one place during the r.uny 
se.tson, vNhich precluded the possi- 
lulity of doing the duties of an itine- 
rant preacher 

When the religious aider licc.imc 
regularly constituted, and the basis 
It was to stand on was fairly laid 
down, the ever-inereasing number of 
members made them feel the want of 
secluded places where they could live 
in community, and at the same time 
quite retired from the world Houses 
or monasteries were erected for re- 
ceiving the pious Kahans Ihe in- 
mates of those dwellings Ii>cd under 
the direction of a sup>crior. de>otmg 
their time to study, meditation, and 
the observances of the law They 
weie allowed to go out m the morning 
very early, to beg and collect the 
food they wanted for the day Such is 
the state the religious are living m up 
to our own time in Burmah, Ceylon. 
Ihibet, Siam, and in the other coun- 
tries where Buddhism has been firmly 
established 

The religious season, or lent, l.ists 
three months. It begins in the full 
moon of Watso (July) and ends at 


the full moon of Ihadinkiout (Oo- 
tober). The keeping of the season m 
Burmah is as follows — On the days 
of the new and full moon crowds of 
people resort to the pagodas, carrying 
offerings of fiowers, small candles, 
oil. &e A great many are found to 
spend the night in the bungalows 
erected, chiefly for that purpose, in 
their immediate Mcinity, Women 
occupy bungalows separated from 
those of men It must be admitted 
that there, as in churches , they far out- 
number the men On sue h occasions, 
ichgion ap[Xiar5 to be rather the pre- 
tevt th.in the real object of such 
.isscmblies With the exception of 
old men and women, who are heard 
to converse on religious topics, and 
repe.it some parts of the law, or re- 
cite some pi aises in honour of Buddha, 
the others suein to care very little 
for religion. ITie younger portion of 
the wc.'iker sex freely indulge in the 
pleasure of conversation. It is quite 
a tic<u to them to h.ive such a fine 
opportunity of giving full scope to 
their talkative powers During that 
so<\son the pious faithful are charit- 
ably inclined to bestow alms on the 
Rahaus All the necessaries of life 
pour with abundance and profusion 
into the monasteries Besides alms- 
giving and resorting to the pagodas, 
some fervent laymen practise absti- 
nence and fasting to a certain ex- 
tent , these, however, arc but few 
During that period the Buddhist re- 
cluses are often invited to go to cer- 
tain places, prepared for the purpose, 
to preach the law to and receive 
alms from crow ds of hearers who are 
gathered thither on such occasions 
I'alapoins are generally seated on an 
elevated pl.atform, facing the congre- 
gation , they keep their large fans 
before the face through modesty, to 
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under its cool shade. At that time thirty young noblemen 
Iiad come to the jungle to indulge in sports and diversions. 
Each of them had brought his wife, with the exception of 
one, who, having no wife, was accompanied by a harlot. 
During the night the harlot rose up Hnjierceived, picked 
up the best articles belonging to the parties, and carrying 
them with her, took to her heels through the dense forest 
In the morning the thirty young noblemen, rising up, soon 
perceived the havoc made in the richest articles of their 
dress, and set out in search of her who they suspected 
had done the mischief. They came by chance to the spot 
where Gaudama was sitting in across-legged position, and 
inquired from him whether he had seen a woman passing 
by. Buddha said to them, “ Whicli, in your opinion, is 
the best and most advantageous thing, either to go in 
search of yourselves or in search 'of a woman ^ ’’ They 
replied, " Of course it is preferable to look after ourselves.” 

“ If so,” replied Buddha, “ stay with me for a while ; I will 
preach my law to you, and, with its help, you will arrive 
at the knowledge of self, and thence at perfection ” They 
cheerfully assented to his request, listened attentively to 
his instructions, and obtained the state of perfect believers, 
but in various degrees, according to their respective dis- 
positions Tliey gave up the habit of drunkennness they 
had hitherto indulged in, and persevered in the observance 
of the five great precepts. 

[It 16 to be remarked, adds the Burmese translator, that 
this happy result v\ as secured to the fortunate hearers by 


sa\e themselves fioni the clangei of 
looking on some tempting object. 
7 hey rcpevit m chorus ceitain pas' 
sages of the life of Buddha, enumei ate 
the h\e gieit piccepts and other ob> 
servances of the Uw, Xhe whole 
preaching generally goes on in Pah, 
that IS to say, in a language unknoi^n 
to the congi egation W hen they ha> e 
done their duty they withdraw, fol- 
lowed by a great number of their 


disciples, carrying back to the nioiias- 
tciies dll the offctings made by the 
f«uthful It happens also, although 
but seldom m our days, that some 
fervent recluses withdraw dm mg the 
whole or a part of the lent season into 
solitary places, living by themselves, 
and devoting all their time to reading 
the books of the law, and meditating 
on the most important points and 
maxims of religion. 
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the influence of good works made during former exist- 
ences.^*] 

G'audama, having so happily comijleted the conversion 


The remarks of the Burmese 
translator afford me an opportunity 
of explaining one of the lea^ng tenets 
of the Buddhistic creed All beings 
in this world are subjected to the 
double influence of their merits and 
demerits Fbe good influence pre- 
dominates when the sum of ments 
surpasses that of dements, and it 
supeiseded by the Ktter when the 
contrary takes place This principle 
once admitted, Buddhists evploiti the 
good or evil that bef.ills every indi- 
vidual 111 every conceivable state of 
existence. Is» a man dead, he is at- 
tended on his way to another state of 
lieing both by his merits anddenimts, 
who, like two inseparable companions, 
follow him whilhersocver he goes 
Should the sum of dements prove 
greater, ho is fotced into hell, oi into 
some other stUe of punishment, to 
b(,ir sufferings piopartioii.Ucly to his 
offences, until he has fully paid off* 
his debt, or, to speak the language of 
Buddhists, until the sum of his de- 
ments be quite exhausted If, on 
the contrary, at the moment of his 
death the influence of merits the 
strongest, he is directed into a state 
ofhappincss, pleasure, and enjoyment, 
say in one of the seats of Nats or 
Brahmas, and remains there as long 
os the action of the good influence 
lasts When it is over he comes 
again into the abode of man, or in a 
state of probation, when he has to 
taboui anew for amassing new and 
greater merits, that will hereafter 
entitle him to a higher reward thvUi 
the one he had previously enjoyed 
From the foregoing observations it is 
evident that the idea of a Supreme 
Being rewarding the good and punish- 
ing the wicked is carefully excluded, 
and all foreign interference on this 
subject entirely done away with 


Another conclusion flowing from the 
same source is, that there is no 
eternity of reward or pumshment, 
but both lost for a longer or shorter 
penod, in proportion to the sum of 
merits and dements, and consequently 
to the power of each influence respec- 
tively 

It may be asked what becomes of 
the sum of dements and its conse- 
quent evil influence, whilst the 
su{x,rior good influence prevails? 
'i'be sum of dements remains all the 
while entire «md undiraimshed , the 
operation of the cmI influence is sus- 
pended, and has no power whatever, 
Its own being checked by a greater 
one But the sum of merits liemg 
exhausted, and its inheicnt action at 
an end, the opposite one is set at 
liberty, and acts on the individual 
proportionately to iLs own stiength, 
and lasts until it i> all exhausted. 
As man ean never be without some 
merits or dements, good or bad deeds, 
he must be cither in a state of reward 
or punishment , this is, if 1 may say 
so, the mainspring that moves all 
beings into the whirlpool of countless 
existences, wherein they meet happi- 
IH.SS or unhappiness according to their 
deserts 1 he being that tends strongly 
and iMirsevcnrig’y through his various 
existcp' es towards perfection, weakens 
gradually, and Anally destroys in him- 
self the law of dements , he ascends 
steadily the steps of the ladder of 
perfection by the practice of the 
highest virtues. Having reached its 
summit, there is no more reason for 
his going through other existences, 
and he steps at once into the state of 
Neibban 

On the above principle Buddhists 
account for all the vanous phases of 
buman existence. Is a child born 
from rich, great, and distinguished 
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of those young noblemen, rose up and continued his journey 
in the direction of the forest of Ooroowela. At that time 
there were three distinguished and far-famed teachers who 
presided over a vast number of llathees or disciples leading 
an ascetic life. They were named Ooroowela Kathaha, 
Nadi Katliaba and Gaya Kathaba The first had under 
him five liundred disciples, the second three hundred, and 
the third two hundred. Buddha went up to tlie monastery 
of Ooroowela Kathaba, and said to him, “ I carry but a few 
articles with me, and need but a small place to rest in ; I 
beg of you to be allowed to spend the night only in your 
kitchen Kathaba answered : “ Since yon have so few 
tilings with 3'ou, I willingly allow j'ou to accommodate 
yourself in the best way you can in the cook-room ; but I 
must inform you that the Naga guardian of tin’ jilace is 
an animal of a very wicked temper, powerfully strong, and 
having a most deadly venom.” “ I fear not the Naga,” 
replied Buddha ; I am well satisfied with your allowing 
me a place in the cook-room.” Whereupon he entered into 
the kitchen, sat down in a cross-legged posit ion, and, keep- 
ing his body in an erect posture, remained absorbed, as it 
were, in the deepest contemplation. The Naga soon ap- 
peared, and irritated at seeing that a stranger presumed 
to remain in a place committed to his care, resolved to 
drive out the intruder He began to vomit a cloud of 

ptuent'i, clot** lit become a i^eallhy formci txistentes He baid of him- 
<ind erful man, does ht become a self to his disciples that he had pdssc*d 
king or a iiobleniin &c — he is m> with vfinous foitune through the 
debted foi all that to merits acc^uircd lange of the animal kingdom, fiom 
duiing former existences is another the do\e to the elephant , that being 
child bornin a lo>\ , poor, and mctdicd man he had been ohen in hell, and m 
condition, is he Ixirii with bodily variou*; positions of iichcs and poveity, 
01 intellectual defects and nuclei fee greatness and meanness, until by his 
tiuns, &c , &c — his foinier dements mighty efforts he at last freed himself 
<11 e the piinciple and cause of all his from all evil influence, and reached 
subseejuent misfoituncs his present state of perfection He 

Thedoctnneofmerits and dements, is supposed to have recounted to his 
and of their concomitant influences, disciples on difleient occiisioiis five 
has been fully illustratc<l in the per- hundred and ten of his former exist* 
son of Buddha himself during his cnees. 
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smoke which he directed at the face of the stranger. 
Buddha said <"0 himself, “ I will do no harm to that Naga ; 
I will leave 1: tac< his skm, flesh, and bones ; but I will 
conquer him with the very same weapons he uses against 
me.” Whereupon he emitted by his own power such a 
volume of thick smoke as soon to silence his adversary, 
and oblige him to have rt'course to more effectual means 
of attack. He vomited out burning flames, Phra opposed 
flames far more active and destructive than those of the 
Naga. They shone forth with such an uncommon bright- 
ness as to attract a number of Rathees, who stood motion- 
less, admiring the beautiful countenance of Buddha, and 
wondering at his matchless po\i er. The N aga, vanquished, 
gave up the contest, and left to Buddha the undisputed 
possession of the cook-room during the whole night. In 
the inoniing opening his patta, Phra thrust in the terrified 
Naga, and brouglit it to Ooroowela Kathaba, who, surprised 
at the power of the stranger, said, “This Rahanda cannot 
as yet be compared to me.” He desired him to stay in his 
monastery, promising to supply him with food as long as 
he should be with him Phra accepted the proffered invi- 
tation, and fixfd his residence in the midst of a grove 
little distant from the cell of Kathaba. Whilst he was 
there, four chiefs of Nats of the seat of Tsadoumaritz came 
at midnight to the 8 ]iot where rested Phra. They were 
very handsome, and a bright hue, encompassing their 
bodies, filled the grove with a resplendent light. Kathaba, 
surprised, came to Buddha, and said to him, “ Great Rahaii, 
the hour of taking your food is at hand ; your rice is ready, 
come and eat it. How is it that at midnight there was 
such an uncommon splendour ? One would have thought 
that the whole forest in the neighbourhood was lined with 
immense fires, spreading a blaze of light.” Phra answer- 
ing said, “ This wonder was caused by uhe presence of four 
chiefs of Nats that came to visit me and hear my preach- 
ings.” Kathaba said to himself, “ Great indeed must be 
the virtue of this Rahan, since Nats come to see him and 
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acknowledge him for their teacher He is not yet, how- 
ever, my equal.” Buddha ate his rice, and went back to 
the same place. 

On another occasion, in the middle of the night, the 
chief of Thagias came to the grove of Buddha, and by his 
power caused a Hood of light similar to that produced by 
a thousand lighted fires to jiour its effulgent rays in every 
direction In the morning, Karhaba went to the great 
liahan inviting him to come and eat Ins rice. Meanwhile 
he asked him the reason of the wonderful light that had 
been kept up about from midnight until morning, which 
snriiassed in brilliancy that which had been seen on a 
former occasion Plira told him that he had been visited 
by the chief of niagias, who came for the purpose of hear- 
ing his instructions. Kathaba thought within himself : 
“ Great indeed is the glory and dignity of this Rahan, but 
he is not as yet a Rahanda.” Phra ate his food, and 
continued to stay in the same grove. 

On another occasion, at the same late hour, Phra re- 
ceived the visit of the chief of the Brahmas. The flood of 
light that was sent forth by his body surpassed in effulgent 
splendour all that had been seen. Kathaba camels usual, 
111 the momiiig, to invite the great Rahan to come and 
take his food, requesting him at the same time to inform 
him of the cause of the great wonder that had just taken 
place. Phra told him that the chief of Brahmas had 
waited upon him to listen to Ins preachings. Kathaba 
wondered the more at the dignity of this great Rahan, who 
attracted round him so eminent a visitor. But he said 
within himself • “ This Rahan is not yet a Rahanda that 
can be compared to me.” Phra partook of Ins food, and 
continued Ins stay in the same grove. 

On a certain day, the people of the country had pre- 
pared offerings on a large scale to be presented to Kathaba. 
On hearing this welcome news, the Rathee thought within 
himself as follows “ The people are disposing everything 
to make large oflFerings to me. It is as well this Rahan 
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should not be present on the occasion. He might make 
a display of his power in the presence of the multitude, 
who, taken up with admiration for his person, would make 
great offerings to him, whilst I should see my own decrease 
m a proportion. To-morrow I will contrive in such a way 
as to prevent the great Rahan from being present. Buddha 
discovered at a glance all that was going on in Kathaba’s 
mind. Unwilling to offer any annoyance to his host, he 
conveyed himself to the island of Ootoogara, where he col- 
lected his meal, which he came to eat on the banks of the 
lake Anawadat. He spent the whole day there, and by 
his miraculous power he was back to his grove at an early 
hour on the following day The Rathee came as usual, to 
invite him to partake of hie meal that was ready, and 
inquired from him why he had not made his appearance 
on the day previous. Buddha, without the least emotion 
that could betray an angry feeling, related to Kathaba all 
that had passed 111 his mind, and informed him of the 
place he had been to. Kathaba, astonished at what he 
heard, said to liimself : “The knowledge of this Rahan is 
transcendent indeed, since he is even acquainted witli the 
thoughts of my mmd , his power too is wonderfully great ; 
but withal, he is not as yet a Rahanda comparable to me.” 
Buddha, having eaten Ins meal, w'lthdrew to his grove. 

On a certain day Buddha wished to wash his dress. A 
Thagia, knowing the thought that occupied his mind, dug 
a small square tank, and approaching him respectfully, 
invited him to wash his tsiwaran therein. Buddha then 
thought : Where shall I find a stone to mb it upon ? The 
Thagia, having brought a stone, said to him : “ Illustrious 
Phra, here is a stone to rub your tsiwaran on,” He thought 
again : Where is a proper place to dry it upon ? The Nat 
that watched the tree Y ekada caused it to bend its branches, 
and said : “ My lord, here is a fit place to hang up your 
tsiwaran.” He thought again : Where is a fit spot to 
extend my clothes upon ? The chief of Thagias brought 
a large and well-polished stone, and said : “ 0 illustrious 
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Pbra, here is a St place to lay your tsiwaran upon. ” In 
the morning, Kathaba repaired as usual to bis guest's place, 
to invite him to take his meal. Surprised at what be per- 
ceived, he said to Bnddha ; “ 0 Eahan, formerly there were 
here neither tank nor stone ; how is it tliat they are here 
now ? How is it, moreover, that the tree Yekadat is now 
bending down its branches * ” Phra related then to the 
Kathee all that had happened, informing him that tlie 
chief of Thagiaa and one K^at had done all those works for 
him, and ministered to all liis wants Kathaba n ondered 
more than before a1 the great virtue and surpassing excel- 
lency of the great Eahan ; but he persisted in his former 
opinion, that the great Eahan was not a Eahaiida that 
could equal him. Buddha, liaving taken his meal, returned 
to his grove. 

On another occasion, the Eatheeweiit to Buddha’s place, 
to invite him to come and partake of his meal “ A'ery 
well,” said Buddha, ■* I have a small business to do now ; go 
beforehand, and I will follow jou a few moments hence.” 
Whereupon Kathaba went back to his cell. As to Phra, 
he went to pluck a fruit from the janibu tree, and arrived 
at the eating place before Kathaba could reach it. The 
Eathee, on arriving there, was quite surprised to find I 'lira 
already waiting for him. “ How is this ? ” said he, with an 
unfeigned feeling of surprise, “ and by what way did yon 
come and contrive to arrive here before mo ? ” Phra said 
to him : “ After your departure, I plucked one fruit from 
a jambu tree, and yet I liave reached this spot sooner than 
you. Here is the fruit I have brought. It is as full of 
flavour as it is beautiful , allow me to present you with it, 
that you may eat it." '• O ! no, great E.athan,’’ replied the 
Eathee, “ it is not becoming tliat I should eat it, but rather 
keep it for yourself.” He thought within himself : “ Won- 
derful is indeed the power and eminent excellency of that 
great Eahan ; but he is not as yet a Eahan that can be 
ranked to me." Phra ate his rice, and returned to his 
grove. 
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On another day, Pbra gave a fresh proof of his miracu- 
lous power, by bringing to Kathaba a mango fruit, plucked 
from a mango tree growing near the jambn tree, and so 
went on for several days, bringing fruits that grew at the 
extremity of the southern island On another day, Phra 
ascended to the seat of Tawadeintha, and brought there- 
from a beautiful water-lily, and yet arrived at the place 
where his meal was ready before Kathaba himself. The 
latter, quite amazed at seeing a flow'er from the Nat 
country, thought within himself : “ Wonderful, indeed, is 
the power of that great Kalian, who has brought here, 
from the seats of Nats, a beautiful hly in such a short 
space of time ; but he is not as yet equal to me.” 

On a certain day, the Ratliees were busy splitting 
firewood. They got a large log of w’ood upon which 
their united efforts could make no impression. Kathaba 
thought within himself : “ ITie great llahan is gifted w ith 
mighty iiower; let us try him on this oocasion.” He 
desired Gaudama to split the hard log. Gaudama split 
it in a moment in five hundred pieces. The Ralhees then 
tried to light up the fuel, but they could not succeed. 
Kathaba requested his guest to come to their assistance. 
In an instant, the five hundred pieces w'ere set in a 
blaze, and presented the terrifying sight of five hundred 
large fires. The Rathees begged the great Kalian to 
extinguish those fires which threatened a general con- 
fiagration. Their request was instantaneously granted, 
the five hundred fires were extinguished. 

During the cold season in the months of January and 
February, when a heavy cold dew falls, the Rathees 
amused themselves with plunging and swimming in the 
river Neritzara. Phra caused five hundred fires to blaze 
out on the banks of the river. The Rathees, coming out 
of the stream, warmed themselves by the side of those 
fires. They all wondered at the astonishing power of the 
great Rahan. But Kathaba persisted in saying that he 
was not a Rahanda like him. 
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On a certain day, a great rain poured in torrents, so that 
the water overflowed all the country, but it did not reach 
the spot Gaudama stood upon. He thought within him- 
self ; It is good that I should create a beautiful dry road 
in the midst of the water. He did so, and walked on the 
dry road, and clouds of dust rose in the air. Kathaba, 
much concerned regarding the fate of his guest, took a 
boat, and, with the assistance of his disciples, pulled in the 
direction of Buddha’s grove , but what was their surprise, 
when reaching the spot they found, instead of water, a firm 
dry road, and Buddha calmly walking to and fro. “ Is it 
you, great Rahan,’’ cried Kathaba, “ whom we see here ? ” 
“Yes,” replied Gaudama, “it is I indeed.” He had 
scarcely returned this answer, when he rose in the air and 
stood for a while above the boat Kathaba thought again 
within himself ; “ Great indeed must be the perfections and 
attainments of the great Rahan, since water even cannot 
harm him, but he is not yet a Eahanda like me.” Plira, 
who knew what was taking place in Kathaba’s mind, said 
to himself: Long time has this Rathoe kept thinking 
within himself ; This Rahan is great, but I am still greater 
than he; it is time now that I should inspire him with 
fear and surprise. Addressing Kathaba, he said : “Rathee, 
you are not a Rahanda that has arrived to the perfection 
of Arahat; you have never perfonned the meritorious 
actions of the four ways to perfection ; you are not, there- 
fore, a Rahanda. But I have, during former existences, 
carefully attended to those practices which have enabled 
me to reach perfection, and finally obtain the Buddhaship.” 
Astonished at such an unexpected declaration, Kathaba 
humbled himself, fell on his knees, and prostrated him- 
self at the feet of Buddha, saying : “ Illustrious Phra, 

I wish to become Rahan under your direction.” Phra 
replied : “ Kathaba, you have under you five hundred 
Rathees, go and inform them of all that has happened.” 
Whereupon Kathaba went to the place where the Rathees 
had assembled, and said to them : “ I wish to place myself 
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ander the direction of the great Bahan.” The five hundred 
Rathees told him that they were willing to follow his 
example, since he had been hitherto to them such an 
excellent teacher They rose up, and, collecting their 
utensils, such as the twisted hairs, and forked staff, the 
hairy girdle, the honey filtre, &c., flung them into the river ; 
then they came, and, prostrating themselves at the feet 
of Buddha, craved admittance to the dignity of Rahans 
Nadi Kathaba, seeing the utensils floating on the water 
and carried down by the stream, called his followers and 
said to them : “ Some misfortune must have befallen my 
elder brother ; let us go and see what has happened.” 
They were no sooner arrived, than Kathaba related to 
them all that had ^ust taken place. Nadi Kathaba went 
forthwith to Buddha's cell, attended all his disciples. 
Falling all at the feet of Phra, they declared their readi- 
ness to become Ins disciples, and applied for the dignity 
of Rahan (!aya Kathaba, who lived a little below the 
place of Nadi Kathaba, seeing on the surface of the water 
the utensils of the followers of both his brothers floating 
in the direction of the stream, hastimed, with his two 
hundred disciples, to the place of Ooroow'ela Kathaba On 
his being infonned of all that had occurred, he and his fol- 
lowers threw themselves at Gaudania’s feet, praying for 
admittance into the order of Ralians. They were all ad- 
mitted The conversion of Ooroowela Kathaba was brought 
about by the. display, on the jwirt of Buddha, of no less 
than three thousand five hundred and sixty wonders.^® 


It has bPen asserted in a former 
note that the preachings of Buddha 
were accompanied with miracles, to 
impart an additional weight and an 
irresistible evidence to bis doctiines. 
lliis assertion is fully corroborated 
by all the particulars attending the 
conversion of the three Kathabas and 
their disciples On this occasion 
Buddha met with the greatest amount 
of stubborn resistance on the part 
VOL, t 


of Ooroowela Kathaba There is no 
doubt but our great preacher resorted 
to every mcanb of persuasion to c,irry 
coiiMction teethe mmd of bis distin> 
guished hearer He had, however, to 
deal with a man full of his own 
merits and excellence, who thought 
himself far superior to every one 
else His best arguments proved 
powerless before a self-conceited in- 
dividual, who \\as used to give and 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Buddha's set mou on the iiiouuiatn —InUnnea) of Buddha aud King Ptmpa- 
that a in the idtinity of the etty of Kadsa^io — Answet of Kathaba to 
Buddha’s interro^iotiou — Instmcttons delivered to the king and hti 
attendants — ioJemn entty t>f Buddha into Radzagto — Donation of the 
WeloowonmonaUety to Buddha — Conversion of J'hanputia and Matt- 
kalati — The tiahans ate keenly taunted by the people of Radoagio 

Accompanied by lus thousand followers, Phrn w ent to the 
village of Gayulhitha. 'lliis village stands on the bank of 
the river Gaia. Close to it, there is a mountain reseni- 


not’to receivo mstruclion, and enjoyed 
a far-famed celebrity Buddha w.\s 
compelled to resort to hia unlxiunded 
power of working miracles, and with 
It overcame at last the obstinate and 
blind resistance of the proud Rathee 
No conquest had ever iwen so dearly 
bought , Init It pro\cd well worth the 
extraoidinary efforts made to obtain 
It Kathal>a became one of the most 
staunch adherents of Buddha, and 
one of the most fersent disciples, who 
laboured hard for the prop.igatton of 
Buddhism He is the most cele- 
brated of all Buddhistic monks, and 
to his name is ever prefixed the dis- 
tinguished epithet of Maha, which 
means great. After Giiudama'd de- 
mise, he liecame the palnarcli of the 
Buddhists By hi s care and exertions , 
a iouncil of hve hundred Ralians 
was assembled at Radzagio, undci 
the reign of King Adsatatha, to con- 
demn the unbecoming language used 
by some false or imperfectly taught 
converts, who wished to shake off, 
on many points, the authority of 
Buddha, 


In the episode of the conversion of 
the thice Kathabas, the attenti\e 
leader cannot fail to hacc obsersed 
one jMrticular that throws some light 
on the position several he.ids of phi- 
losophical schools occupied in the 
da>s that saw the origin of Buddhism 
Those sages lived in retired places, 
far fiom thi bustle and tumult of the 
world It lb prol table that .it first 
they weie alone, or with but a few 
other individudls who delighted in 
the same mode of life Their lime 
was entirely taken up with study and 
meditation 1 he object of their stu- 
dies and reflections was the boundless 
field of nietfiphysics and inor.ils 
llieir diet was plain, and their abste- 
miousness c.UTied to a degree Hindu 
devotees and fanatics are alone cap- 
able of reaching 1 he fame of the 
proficiency of some of those indiM- 
duals iR science and iirtiie soon 
attracted to their solitude numbers 
of pupils, eager to place themselves 
under the tuition and discipline of 
masters so eminent in every respect 
rhe three Kathabas must have lieei) 
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bling in .ippearance an elepliaiit’s ])t*ad. On the top of tiie 
mountain stands a large rock, wide enough to accommodate 
Buddha and all his attendants. He ascended the moun- 
tain with hi8 disciples, and, having reached its summit, sat 
down Summoning all his disciples, he said to them : 
•• Beloved Bickns, all that is to be met witli in tlie three 
abodes of men, Nats, and Brahmas, is like a burning flame. 
But why is it so ? Because the eyes are a burning flame ; 
the objects perceived by the eyes, the view of those objects, 
the feeling created by that view, are all like a burning 
flame. Tlie sensations produced by the eyes cause a suc- 
cession of pleasant and ])ainful feelings, but these are like- 
unse a burning flame What are the causes productive of 
such a burning ? It is the fire of concupiscence, of anger, 
of ignorance, of birth, of death, of old age, and of anxiety. 
Again, the ear is a burning flame , the sounds, the percep- 
tion of the sounds, the sensations caused by the sounds, 
are all a burning flame ; the pleasure or pain produced by 
the sounds are also a burning flame, which is fed by the 
fire of concupiscence, anger, ignoraiice,birtli, old age,death, 
an.xiety, tears, affliction, and trouble. Again, the sense of 
smelling is a burning flame ; the odours, the perception of 
odours, the sensations produced by odours, are all a burn- 
ing flame ; the pleasure and pam resulting therefrom are 
but a burning flame, fed by concupiscence, anger, ignorance, 
birth, old age, death, disquietude, tears, affliction, and sor- 
row. Again, the taste is a burning flame; the objects 
tasted, the perception ot those objects, the sensations pro- 
duced by them, are all a bnniing flame, kept up by the lire 


tUcbrxled thioughout the country 
since we find thtni <it the hc^ul of so 
nuny disciples Humility has nc\cr 
been the forte of the heathen sages 
either in or out of Tndn Conceit 
and self-esteem were fostered in their 
souls by the consciousness of tlieii 
own suiit^nonty and evcellonec, 
the praises lavished on them by their 
disciples, and not a little by the se- 


clusion fiom society to which they 
\olunt 11 ily resigned themselves Spi- 
rjtu U pncle, like a cunning foe, occu- 
pied m the heart the plicc ^Acated 
by passions of a coarser nature and 
less dthcaiL tinge Iht conduct of 
the elder Kathabii fully lx ars out the 
truth and correctness of the above 
assertion. 
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jof concupiscence, anger, ignorance, birth, old age, death, 
anxiety, tears, affliction, and sorrow. Again, the sense of 
feeling, the objects felt, the perception of those objects, 
the sensations produced by them, are a burning flame ; the 
pleasure and pain resulting therefrom are but a burning 
flame, fostered by concupiscence, anger, ignorance, birth, 
old age, death, anxiety, tears, affliction, and sorrow. Again, 
the heart is a burning flame, as well as all the objects per- 
ceived by it, and the sensations produced in it ; the plea- 
sure and pain caused by the heart are too a burning flame, 
kept up by the fire of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, 
birth, old age, death, disquietude, tears, affliction, and sor- 
row. Beloved Bickns, they who understand the doctrine 
I have preached, and see through it, are full of wisdom 
and deserve to be called my disciples. They are displeased 
with the senses, the objects of the senses, matter, pleasure 
and pain, as well as with all the affections of the heart. 
They become free from concupiscence, and therefore exempt 
from passions. They have acquired the true wisdom that 
leads to perfection ; they are delivered at once from the 
miseries of another birth. Having practised the most 
excellent works, nothing more remains to be performed by 
them. They want no more the guidance of the sixteen 
laws, for they have reached far beyond them.” * 


^ The philosophic U di&couisc of 
Buddha on the mount tin mav be con> 
sidercd as the summaiy of his theory 
of morals It is confessedly \ery 
ob&cttre and much alx7\c the ordinary 
level of the hunnn undu-itanding 
The hearers >vhoni he uldrehsed were 
persons alieady truned up to hi*> 
teaching ind therefore pie^^rcd for 
undcrstmihng such doctrines Had 
he spoken ui that ibstruse style to 
common people, it is certain he would 
have missed his ami and exposed him* 
seif to the chance of not being under- 
stood But he addressed a select 
audience, whose minds were fully ca 


p iblc of comprehending his most ele 
vated doctrines He c ills his disciples 
Bickus, or mendic lilts to remind 
them of the stale of voluntary poverty 
they had cmbriccd when they became 
his followers and to impicss their 
minds with contempt for the nches 
and pleasmes of this world 
i Hp lay s It down is a great and gf ne- 
Vil piinuplt that ill that exists re 
]ppmb1cs a flame that dazzles the eyes 
iby Its brilliancy and torments by its 
Iburnmg effects Here appears the 
favourite notion of Buddhism that 
there is nothing substantial and real 
m this world and that the continual 
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Jlaving thus spoken, Bnddha remained silent. His 
hearers felt themselves wholly disentangled from the tram- 
mels of passion, and disengaged from all affections to 
material objects and they who had been but Bahans 
became Rahandas. 


changes tind vicissitudes arc ex- 
posed to are the cause of painful 
sensations Buddha reviews llie six 
senses (the heart, according to hts 
tlieoiy, IS the seat cf a sixth sense) 
ill succession, and as they are the 
channels through \\ hich affections are 
pioduced on the sou), he tonip-ires to 
a burning flnine the organs of the 
senses, the various objects of the 
action of the senses, the results jxun- 
fill or agreeable jiroduced by thenu 
Hcnee he fulminates a general and 
sweeping condemnation against all 
that exists out of man The senses, 
being the means through which mat- 
ter influencts the soul, share in the 
universal doom Buddh.i sets forth 
the causes produitive of that burning 
flame 7 hey arc — hrst, the three 
great an<I general principles of de- 
ments, Mr .contupisceiKO, anger, and 
ignoiance In the book of Ethus 
these thicc piuuiplcs arc expkuned 
at gieat length , they are leprescnted 
.vs the sjinngs from which flow all 
other passions In a Kngihencd 
<ligrtssion the author aims at simpli- 
fying the question, and endeavours 
to show, by a logical process, that 
Ignorance is the head source from 
w Inch concupiscence and passion ttike 
their rise It is, therefore, according 
to Buddhists, into (he dark recess of 
jgnoranc'e that inctapby&ioans must 
penetrate m order to discover the 
first c'ause of all moral disorders. 
Every being has his mind more 01 
less encompassed by a thick mist that 
prevents him from seeing truth >ie 
mistakes good for evil, nght for 
wrong , he erroneously clings to ma- 
terial objects that have no reality, no 
substance, no consistence, his pas- 
sions are kept alive by his love or 


hatred of vam illusions. The flame 
IS, moreover, fed by birth, old age, 
death, afflictions, &c , which are 
as many foci wherefrom radiate out 
on all surrounding ofijects dres w hich 
keep up the general conHagratioii 
But they play only a sex-ondary .action, 
dependent on the three great causes 
of all evils just alluded to What 
causes birth, old age, and death ? in- 
(juires the Buddhist I he law of 
merits and dements is the imniedute 
answer to the question , it might be 
added thereto, the necessity of ae- 
c|Uirmg merits and grtavitating to- 
wards perfection A man is born to 
innumerable succeeding existences by 
viituc of his imperfections, and that 
he might acquire fresh merits by the 
practice of vii tuc By birdi, a lx,mg 
js ii’ibercr) into a new existence or 
into a new state, where the burning 
flame which is supposed to spread 
over all th.vt exists exercises its teas- 
ing and tormenting influence over 
him Olil age and death are two 
peiiods when a ladical change o{>e- 
rates upon a being, 'and places him m 
a different situation where he expe- 
riences the baneful effects of the con* 
flagration '* Blessed are they," says 
Buddh..., "who understand this: they 
are full of wisdom , they become dis- 
pleased with all passions and with all 
the things they act upon The causes 
of existences liemg done away with, 
they have reached the terminus of 
all possible existences , one step more 
and they And themselves placed be- 
yond the influence of the power of 
attraction that retains forably all 
lieings m the vortex of existences, 
and brings them tow ards the centre of 
perfection , they are m fact entering 
into the state of Neibban." 
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Whilst the most e\celleiit I’hra was enioyiug himself In 
the place of Gayathitha, he recollected that, at the time 
when he W’as but a Thralaong, being near the mountain 
I’antawa, he had received from King I’linpatliara an iiivi- 
latioii to come to Ins own country and preach the law. 
Accompanied with his tliousand Bahandas, he set out for 
the countiy of Badzagio Having arrived at a small dis- 
tance trom the royal city he went to the Latti gi’ove, about 
three gawots from Badzagio, a place planted with palm 
trees. The king, having heard of his arrival, said to his 
people • “ The descendant of a long succession of illustrious 
princes, the great Bahan Gandaina, lias entered into our 
country, and is now in the grove of palm trees, in the 
garden of 'I’andiwaiia.” The happy news was soon re- 
echoed throughout the country. The people said among 
themselves : “The great Gaudama is come indeed. He is 
perfectly acquainted with all that relates to the three states 
of men, Nats, and Brahmas ; he preaches a sublime and 
lovely law ; the morals that he announoos are pure, like a 
shell newly cleansed.” Pimpathara, placing himself at the 
head of 120,000 w amors, surrounded by crowds of nobles 
and Vounbas, went to the garden of Tandiwana, where 
rhra was seated in the middle of his disciples. He paid 
his respects by prostrating himself before him, and then 
withdrew to a becoming distance. The countless crowd 
followed the example of their monarch, and seated them- 
selves at a becoming distance. Some of them remained 
conversing with Buddha, and heard from him words worthy 
to be ever remembered , some others, having their hands 
joined to the forehead, remained in a respectful attitude ; 
some were praising his illustrious ancestors; others re- 
mained modestly silent All of them, perceiving the three 
Kathabas close to the person of Phra, doubted whether 
Gaudama was their disciple, or they, his disciples. Buddha, 
seeing at once what thought occupied the mind of the 
warriors, noblemen, and Ponnhas, addressed the elder 
Kathaba, called Ooroowela Kathaba, and said to him; 
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“ Kathaba, you who lived fonnerly in the solitude of 
of Ooroowela, answer the question I am now putting to 
you You were formerly a teacher of Ilathees, who 
practised works of great mortification, to such an extent 
that their bodies were emaciated by self-inflicted pen- 
ances: what has induced you to give up the sacrifices 
you were wont to make ? ” “ Blessed Buddha,” answered 
Kathaba, “I have observed that exterior objects, the 
sounds, the taste, the gratification of the senses, are but 
miserable filth , and, therefore, I take no more delight in 
the offering of small and great sacrifices.” Buddha replied, 
“ Kathaba, if you be no longer pleased with what is beau- 
tiful to the eyes, pleasant to the ear, palatable to the taste, 
and agreeable to the gratification of the senses, in what 
do you ijresently find pleasure and delight ? ” Kathaba 
answered, “ Blessed Buddha, the state of Neibban is a state 
of rest, but that rest cannot be found as long as we live 
under the empire of senses and passions. That rest excludes 
existence, birth, old age, and death ; the great mental 
attainments alone lead thereto. I know and see that 
happy state. I long for it. I am, therefore, displeased 
with the making of great and small sacrifices.” Having 
thus spoken, Kathaba I’ose up, worshipped Buddha by 
prostrating himself before him, and touching with his fore- 
head the extremities of his feet, and said, ‘‘ 0 most excel- 
lent Buddha, you are my teacher, and 1 am your disciple.” 
All the people, seeing what Kathaba had done, knew that 
he w as practising virtue under the direction of G-andama.^ 


“ Brora the purport of KAth.iba's 
ie]>1y to IluddhdS question, it may 
be inferred with oeit.unty that the 
Ruheeswtre in the habit of mahiiig 
siciifices ot burnt-offering"! fhest 
sacrihccs again weie distinguished 
into two classes, the one including 
the small or d uly ones, and the other, 
the great burnt-offerings, made on 
solemn occasions lhat these sacri- 
fices were not perfoimed by the kill- 


ing and immolating of animals, there 
can be no dodbt, as such an act would 
hate been contrary to the tendei re- 
gard they always had for the life of 
animals Xhe institutes of Menu 
come to oui help to elucid.ite this 
point. Ihe Brahmii is enjoined, 
.tccordiiig to that compilation of laws, 
to make burnt-offerings of cl.arified 
butter and other articles to the manes 
of his ancestors Agreeably to this 
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Phra, who was acquainted with their innermost thoughts, 
knew that they were longing to hear the preaching of the 
law. As he had always done, he began to preach to them 
the virtue of liberality in almsgiving, and then unfolded 
before them, with matchless eloquence, the advantages of 
leaving the world, &c. The hearers felt an inward delight 
in all that was said to them. Observing the favourable 
impression made upon them, Gaudaina continued to in- 
struct them on the four laws, regarding the miseries of 
this world, the passions, the practice of excellent works, 
and the ways to perfection. At the conclusion of these 
instructions, the king and ioo,cxx> of the assembly, like 
a piece of white cloth which, when plunged into dj’e, 
retains the colour it receives, obtained instantly the state 
Thautapaii,® As to the 10,000 remaining hearers, they 

leguKilion, Kathaba performed those liverance A serious application of 
rites, uhich, in the opinion of lluddh.!, ’ the mind to We nieditation of the law 
were iierfottly useless, since they .tnd the nature of beings, is the only 
could not be the means of elev.Umg ,way leading to the acquirement of 
the iierfornier to the knowledge <ind ,trttt. wisdom As lung as Kathaba 
perfection requisite foi obtaining was contented with material acts of 
what he always i.ills fer exirllence worship, and his mind’s attention 
the deliverance. was engrossed with those vain cerc- 

Kathaba is rather obscure in lus monials, he had not as yet entered m 
.inswcr It seems that he intended the way of perfection He had hither- 
to .icknuw ledge ih.it, iiotwithstand- to missed the true path, he had 
ing the sairifues and burnt-offerings wandered in the bioad road of error, 
he harl made, and upon the value of encompassed by mental darkness, and 
which he had liud much stress, con- deceived by perpetual illusions His 
eupisccnee .ind other vicious pi open- extensive knowledge had seived but 
sitics were still deeply rooted in him , to lead him in the wrong direction 
that, thiough the chinnel of his He wanted the guidance of Buddha 
senses, exterior objects continued to to enable him to retrace bis steps and 
make impressions on his soul He find the right way He had to bc- 
had, therefore, become disgusted with conic sensible of the truth of the 
prtictices w hicb could not free biiii great fundamental mavinis of all real 
from the action and influence of wisdom, via,, that m this world all is 
passions and matter subjected to change and to pain , and 

In the opinion of Buddha, the ob- that all beings are mere illusions, 
servance of exterior religious ntes destitute of all reality 
c.in never elevate man to the sublime 'To complete what has already 
knowledge of pure truth, which alone been stated respecting the Ariahs or 
does confer real perfection to him vcnerables in a foregoing note, the 
who has become a true sage, and is following is added. The reader must 
deemed worthy of obtaining the de- bear in mmd that the Anahs are 
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Delieved in the three precious things in the capacity of 
Upathakas. 

The ruler of the country of Magataritz, King Pimpathara, 
having obtained the state of Thautapan, said to Gaudama, 
“ Illustrious Buddlia, some years ago, when I was but a 
crown prince of this country, I entertained five desires, 
which were all happily accomplished Here are the five 
desires — 1 wished to become king; I desired that the 
Phra, worthy of receiving the homage of all men, should 
come into my kingdom ; that I might have the privilege 


(lividul into four liaises, naniui — 
lhautap.in, 1 hakadagani, Anagani, 
and Arahats, and, ,iccording to the 
jMrtieular position oeuupied tiy the 
lieingi of tliose states, e,ach class is 
sulidivided into tivo Thus, for in- 
stance, Thaiitapatti Megata means he 
who has entered and is walking, as 
It were, 111 the way of the [lerfectioii 
of ITiautapan , and 1 hautapatti-pho 
indic.ites those w ho enjoy the merits 
and blessings of tho st.ite of fhauta- 
pan , and so with the three superior 
stages of perfection lo obtain the 
st.ite of Thautapan, a man must have 
left the direction followed ujj by all 
creatures and entered into the dirt e- 
tion or w .ly th,u leads to dehveranii 
He will have yet lo go through 
80,000 kaps or durations of worlds, 
and must be born seven bines more in 
the state of man ,ind Nat liefore he 
be a perfected being, ripe for the state 
of Neibban Those who have reached 
the state of Thakadagam shall have 
to pass through 60,000 kaps, and be 
liorn once in the state of Nat and 
once in the state of man, before they 
be jierfected Ihose who have oli- 
t.uned the third step of Anagani have 
to travel through 40,000 kaps, and 
are no more to undergo the process of 
birth at the end of that period they 
are perfected The fourth stage of 
perfect cr , that of Arahat, is the 
highest a being can ever obtain. The 
fortunate Arahat is gifted with super- 


natui al pou ers At the end of 20,000 
kaps he is perfected, and reaches the 
st.Ue of deliverance Those four 
states are often called the four great 
roads leading to deliverance or to 
Neibban It may lie asked whether 
the state of Ihautapan is the first 
step reached by every one that ad- 
heres to Buddha’s doctrines or 
whether it is the one that requires a 
certain pi ogress m the way of believ- 
ing ,uid practising? It seems, from 
the narrative of the conversion of 
King Pimpathara and his followers, 
that the sute of 'Ihautapan is the 
rewaid of those who h.ive shown 
a inoiB than common proficiency 
.mil fervour m adhering to Buddha 
and his doctrines, but nut the first 
step to enter into the assembly 
of the faithful and become a mem- 
ber thereof One may be a simple 
hearer, or Upathaka, believing m 
the IhO'e precious things, without 
attaining that of Ihautapan. On 
this occasion, the king and 100,000 of 
his w.irriors and noblemen became 
'ihautapans, whereas the remaining 
10,000 became Ivilicsers and membei s 
of the .issembly without reaching any 
further Ihe first entered into the 
stream or current leading to perfec- 
tion The latter were fervent be- 
lievers. observed the five precepts, 
but III no way aspired to the attain- 
ment of the doctrines of a higher 
order 
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of approochiug him ; that he might preach his doctrine to 
me ; and, finally, that I might thoroughly understand all 
his pi’eaching. These five wishes have been fully realised. 
Your law, () most excellent Buddha, is a most perfect law. 
'J’o what shall T liken it as regards the happy results it 
]>roduces ? It is like replacing on its proper basis a vase 
that was bottom upwards, or setting to light objects hitherto 
buried in deep darkness ; it is an excellent guide that shows 
Old the right way ; it is like a brilliant light, shining fortli 
and disjielling darkness. Now I take refuge in you, your 
law, and the assembly of the perfect. Henceforth I will 
b(‘ jonr snp|j('i-ter, and to-morrow I will supply you and 
your discijiles with all that is ned'ssary for the support of 
nature.” Buddha, by his silence, testified his acceptance 
of tJie offered favour. Whereupon the king rose up, pros- 
trated himself before him, and, turning on the right, left 
tlie place, and returned to his palace. , 

Jiarly in the iiiorniiig Piiupathara oirlered all sorts of 
eatables to be prepared Meanwliile he sent messengers to 
Buddha to inform him that his meal waiS ready. Buddha, 
rising up, put on his diesa, and, carryiiijt his patta, set out 
for iiadzagio, followed by his one thousand disciples. At 
that time a prince of Thagias. assuming |the appearance of 
a handsome young man, walked a little, distance iii front 
of Buddha, singing to his praise several s^tanzas. “ Behold 
the most excellent is advancing towards Badzagio with his 
one thousand disciples In his soul he ifs full of meekness 
and amiability ; he is exempt from all jpassions ; his face 
IS beautiful, and shines forth like the mtiir Thigi ; he has 
escaped out of the whirlpool of existences, and delivered 
himself from the miseries of transmi^ation. He is on 
his way to the city of Radzagio atteiiMed by a thousand 
Rahandas.” (The same stanza is thri®e repeated ) “He 
who has obtained the perfection of Ai/iahs, who has prac- 
tised the ten great virtues, who has a i/iniv(Tsal knowledge, 
who knows and preaches the law of iiinerits, who discovers 
at once the sublime attainments, the jmost perfect being. 
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the most excellent, is entering into the city of Kadzagio 
attended by a thousand Eahandas." 

The inhabitants of the city, seeing the beautiful appear, 
ance of that young nian, and hearing all that he was singing 
aloud, said to each other, " Who is that young man whose 
countenance is so lovely, and whose mouth proclaims such 
wonderful things ? ” The Tliagia, hearing what was said 
of him, replied, “() children of men! the most excellent 
I’hra whom yon see is gifted n ith an incomparable wisdom ; 
all ])erfections are in him , he is free of all passions ; no 
being can ever bo compared to him . he is worthy to receive 
the homage andiespect of men and Nats , his nnwjvvering 
mind IS ever fixed in truth , he announces a law extending 
to all Ihmgs. As for me, I am but his humble servant." * 


* K not that young nun <1oing the 
dut) of foicrunnu of Buddha on the 
ocu.tsion of his soknin entry into the 
city of R idr.igio’ 

Iht nairativt of tin doiutiou of 
the giovc or garden of Wcloowon by 
Kii g I’nnpathara to Buddh i, discloses 
the nunnei in Mhuh Buddhistic 
monks have Ixjcoinc holders n<»t «is 
individuals, butasiiiei ibcis of society, 
of landed piopcrties Bu<ldha and 
his disciples at fust had no j^kicc as a 
lx)d) 01 .1 society to live in , hithcito 
he had taken up his <iuarttis in any 
place where ix-ople were willing to 
receive him H<* must have often 
been put to great inconvenience, p.ir- 
ticulaily after the accession of new 
disciples, v^ho daily <iovvded about 
him Ihc pious king felt the disad- 
vantage the society ^as labouring 
under he icsolved give them a 
l)lacc where the assembly might live 
and icmain Ihe donation was «is 
solemn as possible It lionsferrcd 
to Buddha the propel t)> of the garden, 
Without any condition, jfor ever. The 
donation, on the other hand, was fully 
accepted Ihis is, 1 Ik licv'e, the first 
instance of an act of tl^is description 
'Ihe grove and mon.istery of Weloo- 


won is much cclebialcd in Buddh, is 
hfc. 

In Burmese towns ap.irticular sjjot 
IS allowed lor the building of houses 
ot monastenes for Buddhistic recluses 
or monks It is somewhat isolated 
from ill other buildings, and forms, 
as It weic, the quaiter of the yellow - 
dressed pci sonages llei e is a general 
description of one of these buildings. 
Ihey are of an obloiig-squaie sliape, 
raised alx>ut eight nr ten feet aliove 
the gtound, and supported on wooden 
posts, and sometimes, though seldom, 
on brick pillars. Ihe fiame of the 
edifice is of wood, and planks form 
the wall Above the hist roof rises 
<1 second one of smaller dimension's, 
and a third one, yet smaller than the 
second This sty le of i oofing a build- 
ing IS allowed only for pagodas, Tala- 
poms’ houses, and royal palaces The 
place between the soil and the floor 
IS left oi^en and never converted to 
any use A flight of ste{)s, made of 
wood or bricks, leads to the entrance 
of the edihce, the interior whereof is 
generally divided as follows*— One 
vast hall designed foi the reception of 
visitors, and used also as a school- 
room for the boys who go to Icain 
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Having reached the king’s palace, Buddha was received 
with every demonstration of resjject, and led to the place 
prepared for him. Vimxiathara thought within himself of 


ihe rudiments of residing, writing, 
and sometimes ciphering Except on 
grand occasions, the TaUpoms gene- 
rally stay m thiit hal), doing aaay 
with their time m the best way they 
can, occa.3ional]y readingbooks, count- 
ing Iheir beads, cJu'Uiiig bt‘tcl. and 
very often sleeping At the ex'rcmity 
of the hall theie a place raised one 
or two steps <0x)ve the level A iior- 
tiun of that plac'e is left vac int. and 
reserved for the sittings of the lala- 
|K)tns, when they reecne visitorb . the 
othei tioriion, which extends to the 
wall, is occupied by idols or repre- 
bcniatioiis of Buddha, raised on 
pedestals, and sometimes placed on 
shehos, with the few implements 
required for exterior worship riieie, 
too, arc to seen a few trunks orna- 
mented with sculptures and gildings, 
and containing Ixxsks belonging to 
the inonabicry The hall and the 
place as far as the walls occupy just 
onc-half of the oblong-square I he 
other half, p<crivllcl to the first, is 
occupied by rooms intended for the 
stonng of alms, and as domutortes 
for the inmates of the house In 
some monasteries the ceiling is painted 
and partly gilt The cook-room, 
when there is one, is connected with 
the extremity of the square opposite 
to the one occupied by the idols It 
IS generally on tlie same level with 
thedooi of the building (jovernment 
hits nothing to do w ith the erection, 
icpairs, and maintenance of these 
edifices ’Hiey are erected and kept 
up by pnvatc indivuluals, who detnii 
It very meritorious to build such 
places Ihosc whose piety actuates 
and prompts them to undertake such 
an expensiv’e work assume the title of 
Kiaong Taga. which means supporter 
of a pagoda or 1 alapoins' residence 
They are proud of such distinction. 


cause themsebes to be called by that 
title, and always make it to follow 
their names in signing any paper or 
document 

Ihe aliove descriptive sketch of a 
mo.iastery is rather incompiute, if ap- 
plied to those f(bun(l in the large places 
of Burmah prdper, and particularly in 
the C/ipital S^me of them are laid 
out on a scale of \astncs5 and mag- 
nificent e difticLilt to realise by those 
who h.ive not examined them A 
large open gal! ery runs all round the 
building, a second one of a rectan- 
gular sh.ipe, but piotected by the 
roof, forms, ,i£ it were, on the foui 
sides the vesUbulum to the central 
{Kirtion of th(. edihee It is the 
place wheie tbte Phongies spend the 
gruitei pait of their time, either in 
talking w Ith th e numerous idlers that 
visit them, or m teaching children 
l^irge shutter s separate this from 
the open ver iiidab , they may lie 
thrown all open by pushing forwaid 
the lower part, the uppei one remain- 
mg fixed by |iinge5, and so maybe 
opened to the height required to pni- 
tcet the innici tes from the nun and 
the sun Ihe central hall, by far the 
finest and loft lest of the building, is 
reserved for tlfce idols and all the im- 
plements of V orship, and the lioxes 
containing the books of the monastery, 
commonly pull together in a very dis- 
ordered w ay. 1 he ceiling is gilt and 
adorned , oftei w ith taste and elegance 
A partition divides the hall into two 
equal parts, j The one towards the 
e»ist is for le huge statue of Gau- 
dama, and r'Sialler ones with many 
articles of w cl&hip The other, facing 
the south, used for several pur- 
poses , some imes .is dormitories for 
the Takipoiijt© I'hc posts supporting 
the mterjor j^jart are six or eight in 
number, and »ffer the finest specimens 
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the thing which could prove acceptable to Phra, in order 
to offer it to him. He said within himself, “ My garden, 
which is situated near the city, would doubtless be a very 
fit place for Buddha and his followers to live in. As it 
lies not far from the city, it would be a place of easy resort 
to all those who should feel inclined to visit Buddha and 
pay him their respects , it is, morever, far enough off, so 
that the noise and cries of the people could not be heard 
therein The place is peculiarly fitted for retreat and con- 
templation ; it will assuredly prove agreeable to Buddha.” 
Whereupon he rose up, and, holding in his hand a golden 
shell like a cup, he made to Phra a solemn offering of that 
garden which was called Weloowon ® Haudama remained 


of teak timber I have ever seen, some 
being fully sixty and seventy feet 
high In some of these monastenes 
the best parts of the mleiior are gilt, 
and sometimes the exterior sides , the 
ornaments of the extremities of the 
roof and the space between the loofs 
aie covered with gold leaves In 
those two places too are displased 
carvings, which reflect great credit 
on the skill of native workmen, and 
elicit the admiration of foreigners 
One of these monastenes called the 
kioung-dau gye, mar the place where 
the Arracan idol is, and another close 
to the place where the supreme head 
of Talapoins is living, are the finest 
and largest specimens of monasteries 
the writer has ever seen in Burmah 
° On the occasion of the presen- 
tation to Buddha of the Weloowon 
monastery, and of the lands athtched 
to It, by King Pimpathara there 
was observed a curious ceremony, 
often alluded to in Buddhist writings 
He held in his hands a golden pitcher 
full of water, which he kept pouring 
down on the ground, whilst he pro- 
nounced the formula of don.uion 
This IS a ceremony of Indi m ongin, 
which, with many others, has been 
imported into these parts along with 
the religious doctrines. It is intended 


to be an exterior sign of, 01 testimony 
to, the offering th.it is made on the 
occasion When it is performed, the 
parties pronounce a certain formula, 
ctlhng the Nats, guardians of the 
plate, to witness the ait of donation, 
and, in pru-ticular, the Nat that is sup- 
posed to nile over the earth , and at 
the s.ame time the offerer, not satis- 
fied with receiving for his own beneht 
the merits of his pious liberality, ex- 
presses the earnest desire that all 
men, or rither all beings, should 
share with him in the blessings he 
expects to reap from bis good deed. 
The generous and liberal disposition 
of th( donor, it m cy be observed, ex- 
hibits the truly pie ising display of an 
.amount of chanty and brotherly love 
scarcely to be ex | ected from the fol- 
lowers of ,in erroneous creed The 
ceremony, therefore, has a twofold 
object, confening unreserved and ab- 
solute efficitncy on the act of dona 
tion and dividing or apportioning 
the merits of the good wc^ among 
.all beings 

In perusing attentively the contents 
of this legend, the reader will e.isily 
follow the gradual development of 
the Buddhist religious system, and, 
m particular, the establishment of 
most of the disciplinary regulations 
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Silent, in token of his acceptance of tlie gift lie preached 
the law and left the palace. At that time he called liis 
disciples and said to them, “ Beloved Rahans, I give yon 
permission to receive offerings ” 

In the country of Radzagio there was a heterodox Rahan 
named Thindzi, who had under him five hundred and fifty 
disciples Thariputra and Mankalan were at tliat time 
practising virtm* under tlie. guidance of that master Here 
is the way they became Rahans. When they were but 
laymen, under the names of Oopathi and Kaulita, on a 
certain day, surrounded by two hundred and twenty com- 
panions, they went to the top of a lofty mountain to en |oy 
the sigltt of countless multitudes of people sjjorting and 
playing in the surrounding flat country While thej' w ere 
gazing over the crowds of human beings they said to each 
other, “ In a hundred years henfce all tlu'se living beings 


in full force in our own <Uva in m<M 
of tlic countno's where th.it form of 
religion has ohtamod a long standing 
and .1 predominating footing \t 
first the icligious that constituted 
the body of the followers of Buddha 
were few, ,ind could easily, in the 
company if their etninont teacher, 
proiuro, in accordance with the \ow' 
of strict po\crty they had ma(U» 
sheltei, food, and raiment There 
>\as no need for them to accept, m 
the shape of donation, anything be- 
>ond what was absolutely nccess.U’y 
for the wants of the ilay We may 
conjecture that their lc«ider watched 
with a jealous c.irc <wer his religious 
on this point, to est.iblish them in 
the spirit of j o\ ei t) and of a thorough 
contempt for the things of this world 
But the society or fraternity growing 
numerous, the dependence on the daily 
offerings api cared not to meet in suf- 
ficient manner the real necessities it 
fell, piirticul.arly as icgards shelter 
T his want was quickly perceixcd and 
keenly felt b> the pious King Pimpa- 
thara, who esmo to the resolution of 


pKsenting Buddha and his followers 
with a proper plate to withdraw to at 
all times, but p.uticul.vly during the 
wet season, when the jioiiring of the 
annual r.ims puts a check of four 
months to the religious peregrinations 
of the prcailu rs The s.ime motives 
that induced Buddha to accept the 
proffered loy.al gift influenced him 
likewise to giant to his religious the 
dmgeroiis, it js true, but the aliso- 
lutely necessary { crniission of re- 
ceiMng offerings of houses and lands 
From that time, the religious com- 
munities ha\c made use of the pnvi- 
lege granted to them in all the places 
where they have lx«n established 
In Burmah this favour has not Ix^en 
ibuscd, and the religious body, though 
never standing in w.int of xnything 
rccjuired for the daily use, cannot lie 
said to be wealthy Having not to 
cast in the scales of the political 
balance the weight of riches, and the 
jireponderance essentially attending 
the possession of them, their influence 
m the politiCtal affairs is not, at least 
evtenorly, felt 
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shall have fallen a prey to death.” Whereupon they rose 
up and left the place, but their minds were deeply pre- 
occupied with the idea of death. While the two friends 
were walking silently together, they began at last to com- 
municate to each other the result of their reflections. “ If 
there be,” said they, “ a principle of death, a universal 
tendency towards destruction, there must be, too, its 
opposite principle, that of not dying and escaping destruc- 
tion.” On that very instant they resolved to search 
ardently for the excellent law that teaches the way of not 
dying, and obtain the state of perf(>ct fixity and immuta- 
bility. In those parts there lived six hel erodox teachers 
who w(>re named Mekkali, Gau, Sala, Thindisi, Jam. and 
Ganti ; among tlieiu Thindzi was the only one who, with 
his disciples, wore white clothes. I'liey went to the place 
u here lived the Eahan Thindzi, placed themselves under 
his direction, and put on the dress ot Rahaii. Within 
three days they acquired the science, wisdom, and know- 
ledge of their teacher without having as yet reached the 
object of tlu'ir eager pursuit. The} said to Thindzi. 

Teacher, is this all that you know ? And have you no 
other science to teach us ? ” “I have indeed,” replied the 
teacher, “ taught you all the knowledge J possess ” Find- 
ing nothing satisfactory 111 the answer, tlie two friends 
said, “ Let us continue seeking for the law that has realitj 
ill itself, the first that shall have discovered it shall, 
without delay, communicate it to the other.” 

On a certain morning one of Claudama’s di-iciples named 
Athadzi, having put on his religions habit, and carrvnng 
his patta on his left arm, went out to receive his rice 
Everything about his person was noble and gracetul ; his 
countenance and behaviour were at once gentle and dig- 
nified, whether he walked or stopped, looked forw ard to the 
right or the left , or sat in a cross-legged position I’lie false 
Eahan Oopathi, who became afterwards Tharipiitra, per- 
ceiving the Eahan Athadzi with such a meek and dignified 
deportment, said to himself, “ Such a Eahan is assuredly 
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worthy to receive offerings ; he has doubtless attained per- 
fection. 1 will go to him and ask him, in case he has had 
a teacher, who is that distinguished instructor under whom 
he practises virtue ; and m case of his being himself a 
teacher, what is tlu* doctrine that he teaches But it is 
not becoming to put to him any question whilst he is on 
his way to beg alms I will follow at a distance.” Athadzi, 
having collected alms, left the city and went to a small 
dzeat, where he sat down and ate his meal. Oopathi fol- 
lowed him thither. Having entered into the dzeat, he 
rendered to him the services that a disciple usually pays 
to his teacher. When the meal of Athadzi was over, he 
|X)ured water over Ins hands, and with a heart overflowing 
with ]oy, he conversed with him for a while. He with- 
drew then to a becoming distance, and addressed him as 
follows • “ Great Ralian, your exterior is full of meekness 
and benevolence ; your countenance bespeaks the purity 
and innocence of your soul; if you be a disciple, pray 
under what teacher have you become a Rahan ^ Who is 
your guide in the way to perfection ? and what is the doc- 
trine he is preaching to you ? ” “ Young Rahan,” replied 
Athadzi, ‘‘ have yon not heard of the illustrious Buddha, 
the descendant of a long succes.sion of great monarchs, 
who has entered the profession of Rahan % 1 have become 
Rahan under him ; he is my teacher ; to his doctrine I 
cling nith all the energy of my soul.” “ What is the doc- 
trine of that great master ? ” asked Oopathi. “ I am but a 
novice in the profession,” replied mode.stly Athadzi, “ and 
am as yet imperfectly acquainted with the doctrine of my 
teacher. 'I'lie little, however, I know, I will freely com- 
municate to you ” Oopathi entreated him to do so. 
Athadzi i*eplied, 'I’he law which I have learned at the 
feet of Buddha explains all that relates to matter, to the 
principles that act upon it, to passions, and to the mind ; 
it makes man despise all that is material, conquer his 
passions, and regulate his mind.” On hearing this doc- 
trine, Oopathi felt the ties of passions gradually relaxing 
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and giving way ; his soul became, as it were, disentangled 
from the influence of the senses. He became enamoured 
with such a pure and perfect law, and obtained the condi- 
tion of Thautapan. Convinced that he had at last found 
what he had hitherto searched after in vain, the law of 
Neibbaii, lie went without delay to his friend, to make 
him share in the beneficial result of his fortunate dis- 
covery. Kaulita, perceiving his friend coming up to him 
with a rejoicing countenance, indicative of the happiness 
his soul was inwardly enjoying, asked him if he had found 
what he had hitherto vainly looked for. Oopathi related 
to him all the particulars of his conversation with the 
Rahan Athadzi. Whereupon Kaulita became instantly a 
Thautapan. Both resolved to leave their teacher Thindzi, 
and go immediately to place themselves under the guid- 
ance of Buddha Three times they applied for permission 
to execute their design, and three times it was denied 
them. At last they departed, each with his two hundred 
and twenty companions. Thindzi, enraged at being left 
alone, died, vomiting blood from his mouth. 

When the two friends and their followers were drawing 
near to the place of Weloowon, Phra assembled all his 
disciples and said to them, “Behold these two friends 
coming up to me ; they will become my two beloved dis- 
ciples, their minds are acute and penetrating; they actually 
take delight in the law of Neibban ; their thoughts are 
converging towards that great centre of truth ; they come 
to me, and they will become my two most excellent dis- 
ciples.” While he was speaking, the two friends crossed 
the threshold of the monastery, and prostrated themselves 
at the feet of Buddha, humbly craving the favour of being 
admitted among his disciples to practise virtue under his 
immediate direction. On this occasion Phra uttered the 
following words : “ 0 Bickus, come to me ; I preach the 
most excellent law : apply yourselves to the practice of the 
most perfect works, which will put an end to all miseries. ” 
A suit of dress and a patta were handed to each of the two 

VOL. I. L 
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friends, that were henceforth to he called Thariputra and 
Maukalan, and they became members of the assembly. 
Having put on the new dress, they appeared to the eyes of 
all with the decent and dignified deportment of Rahans 
that had sixty years of profession. Their followers became 
Bickusof the second order. Seven days after, Maukalan 
became a Rahanda ; but it took fifteen days for Thariputra 
to obtain the same favour. The two new converts were 
elevated to the dignity of disciples of the right and of the 
eft; that is to say, they obtained precedence over all 
others. 

The distinction thus granted to Thariputra and Maukalan 
excited a feeling of jealousy among the disciples of Buddha. 
In their conversations they complained to each other of 
the preference given to those who had just been admitted 
among the members of assembly. They went so far as to 
say that Buddha had acted in this case under the influence 
of human considerations. These remarks were brought to 
the notice of Buddha, who as.sembled his disciples, and 
said to them, “ Beloved Bickus, my conduct in this instance 
has not been guided by unworthy motives ; I have acted 
as I ought to have done. In the days of the Phra Anau- 
madathi, the two friends were leading the life of ascetics 
They paid the greatest respect and veneration to the then 
existing Buddha, and entreated him, by repeated sup- 
plications, to hold out to them the solemn promise that 
they would become the disciples of the right and of the 
left of some future Buddha. Annum adathi replied to them 
that the object of their wishes should be granted unto them 
when the Buddha Gaudama would appear in the world. 
This is, beloved Bickus, the reason that has influenced me 
in elevating to the first rank the two new converts.” The 
answer completely satisfied the disciples, and effectually 
silenced all murmurs. Further particulars regarding the 
promise that these two illustrious friends received in the 
time of the Buddha Anaumadathi may be read, with cir- 
cumstantial details, in the book called Apadan-tera, 
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The inhabitants of the Magatha country, seeing that so 
many persons, chiefly belonging to the first families, were 
embracing the profession of Rahans, said amongst them- 
selves, “ Behold how the Rahan Gaudama, by his preach- 
ings, causes the depopulation of the country, and forces 
countless wives to the unwishod-for state of widowhood. 
A thousand Rathees have embraced the profession of 
Rahans ; all the disciples of Thindzi have followed their 
example ; many others will soon tread in their footsteps. 
What will become of our country ? ” With these and 
other expressions, they gave vent to their hatred of the 
Rahans, and endeavoured to pour over them all kinds of 
ridicule and abuse They concluded by saying, “The 
great Rahan has come to the city of Radzagio, which is 
like a cow-^ien, surrounded by five lulls ; ® he has now with 
him the disciples of Thindzi ; who will be the next to go 
to him ? ” The Rahans, hearing all that was said against 
them, went to Buddha and related to him all that they 


® In his ArchjEological Survey Re- 
port, General Cunningham has sup- 
plied us with an accui.ite description 
of the position and* rums of the cele- 
brated city of Radzagio His own 
measurements of the old ramparts, 
that are still visible, .igiec to a sur- 
prising degiee with those of the two 
Chinese pilgrims, ha-Hian and Ilwen- 
Tsan, who visited the same spot in 
the fourth and sixth ctntury of oiir 
era Ihe city was situated in a v\l- 
ley, surrounded by five hills, whicli 
are named GigakuU, Isigh, Wibhara, 
Wipula, and Pandawa It was five 
miles in circumference This is meant 
for the circuit of the inner wall 
Ihe exterior one was nearly nine 
miles. On the southern face of the 
Wibhara mountain is the famous 
cave at the entrance of which was 
held the first Buddhist council, not 
long after the cremation of Buddha’s 
remains There is no doubt that the 
heights were, m the palmy days of 
Buddhism, covered with Buddhistic 


monuments Aa the place was sub- 
sequently occupied by Brahmins and 
Mussulmans, the Dzcdis and monas- 
teries have boon mercilessly pulled 
down to furnish materials for inus- 
jids, tombs, and temples The emi- 
nences are now covered with Mus- 
sulman tombs, which occupy the 
pUces formerly adorned with pagodas. 
SfH*ings of hot water were numerous 
in the vicinity of the city The writer 
has only met once ui Buddhistic com- 
positions Mil allusion to that natural 
phenomenon so beneficial to people 
living m hot climates The modern 
Rajghir, both by name and situation, 
brings to our recollection the cele- 
brated capital of Magatha, so famous 
in Buddhistic annals. As the extent 
of Radzagio has been so accurately 
determined by ancient and modern 
visitors, one can well afford to laugh 
at the immensely exaggerated number 
of bouses that are supposed by certain 
Burmese writers to have composed the 
city. 
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had lieaTd. To console them, Baddha said, “ Beloved 
Bickns, the ahnses, sarcasms, and ridicule levelled at you 
shall not last long ; seven days hence all shall be over. 
Here is the reply you will make to the revilers : Like all 
his predecessors, Buddha is striving to preach a most per- 
fect law ; by the means of the truths which he proclaims 
for the benefit of all, he brings men over to himself. 
What shall it avail any man to feel envious at the success 
he obtains by so legitimate a means ? ” The same torrent 
of ridicule having been poured on the Bahans, when they 
went out, they followed the advice of their great teacher, 
replied in the manner they had been taught to do, and 
the storm was soon over. The people understood that 
the great Bahan was preaching a perfect law, and that he 
never resorted but to fair means to attract disciples round 
his person. Here ends the .narrative of the conversion 
and vocation of Thariputra and Maukalan. 
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CHARTER VIII. 

Thoodaudana, desirous to sec kts sou, sends messengers to him — 7 hey become 
converts — Kaludan, a last messenger, ptevmls on Buddha to go to 
Kapilawot — His leceplton — Convetsion of the king and of Yathaudara 
— Nanda and Kaotila fut on the leligious habit — Conversion of An- 
anda andof sevetal of his relatn>es — Temptation of Ananda — Conver- 
sion of Fggidaita — Story of Tsampoola 

Whilst tho most excellent Phra remained in the Weloo- 
won monastery, enioying himself in Ihe midst of Lis dis- 
ciples and the crowds of hearers that daily resorted thither 


to listen to his preachings, 

1 In glanang over the episode of 
Thoodaiidana's deputation to his son, 
to invite him to come and visit his 
native country, the ioa<kr u almost 
compelled to confess that the motive 
that influenced the king was only 
inspired by the natural fieling of lie- 
holding once moic. before he died, 
him whose fame, spread f.ir and wide, 
rendered him an object of universal 
admiration Was the monarch in- 
duced by consKlcrations of a higher 
order to send for Buddha? Ihcre is 
no distinct proof in support of this 
supposition He was his father, and 
he but otieyed and followed the im- 
pulse of his jiatcrnal heart lie en- 
tertained a high sense of his son's dis- 
tinguished qualifications He had 
faith in the wondciful signs foretell- 
ing his future matchless greatness 
He desired, therefore, to honour him 
in an extraordinary way, on the very 
spot where he had been born But he 
appeared to concern himself very little 
about the doctrines he was preaching 
with a success never before equalled. 


his father Thoodaudana ^ who 

The king e'chibitt.d a gre.it amount of 
worldly-inmdedness, until his mind 
h.id Ixcii cnlightcnul by the oral in- 
structions of the great reformer 
It IS didioult, if not impossible, to 
form an accur.ite idea of the effect 
produced on the mass of the people 
by buddha’s pru.ichings We see 
that eminent and zealous leformcr 
surrounded by thousands of distin- 
guished disciples in the country of 
R.id7.igio liiese converts belonged 
chiefly to he class of anchorites and 
philosophers, already alluded to in 
foicgomg notes as existing at the 
time Buddha began to enter the career 
of preaching But the great bulk of 
the populations of the various places 
he visited seemed to h.ave received for 
a long tune little or no impressions 
from his discourses Tho opponents 
of Buddha, the Brahmins m particu- 
lar, exercised a powerful influence 
over the public mind They used it 
most effectually for retaining their 
ancient hold over the masses It re- 
quired the extraordinary display of 
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had ever been anxiously and sedulously gathering every 
possible information respecting his son, from the time he 
withdrew into solitude, and performed during six years 


the gfreatest wonders to break through 
the almost insuperable barriers raised 
by his enemies From that period 
wc see the pcopit following Buddha, 
crowding :ound him, and showing 
unmistakable sign*- of liclit f v\ him 

Tho only explanation to account 
for this undeniable result is the pht* 
losophicnl method adopted b} Buddlui 
m expounding the iirinciplcs of his 
system His mode of proceeding m 
the gradual development of his ideas 
retained the ahstruseness peculiar to 
subjects discussed in schools of phi- 
losoph) The technical terms so 
familiar to scholars prove enigmatical 
to the uninithited vulf^is It takes 
a lung time before maxims clalx)- 
rated by scholars <ire so far popular- 
ised as to lx; understood by the un- 
learned, which in every age and 
country have always constituted the 
great mass of the people If the 
mind of the generality of men is un- 
able to comprehend at hrst a system 
of doctrines, based on m<taph)sKs, 
we cannot v^onder at the slow progress 
made by the jircachings of the great 
philosopher but Jthe working of 
wonders is a tangible f \ct ujierating 
upon the senses of the m iltitudc, 
eliciting their applauses, and dis- 
posing them to yield an implicit faith 
to all the instructions imparted by 
the wondciful being that is gifted 
with supernatuial powers Feelings, 
and not reason, become the founda- 
tion of a belief which grows stronger 
m propoition to the mysterious ob- 
scurity that encompasses the proposed 
dogmas, when supported by wonder- 
ful deeds 

At the time Thoodaudana sent mes- 
sengers to his son, the great work of 
conversion was carried on with a most 
complete and hitherto unheard-of 
success. The hall of the Weloowon 


monastery was too small for the thou- 
sands that flocked thither to hear 
Gaudama Outside its precincts, 
crowds stood motionless, listening 
with unabated attention to the dis- 
courses that fell from his lips So 
crowded was the auxlience that the 
messengers had no chance to make 
their way to the presence of the 
preacher Struck with the intense at- 
tention p lid to what was said by their 
master’s son, they too wished to make 
thcnischcs acquainted with the sub- 
jects of the instruction What w»is 
listened to from motives of mere 
Kuiiosity, soon made a dci p mipics- 
Sion upon their mind The magic 
power of the irresistible eloquence of 
Buddha worked a thorough change 
almost instantaneously m their dis- 
jx>sitions, iind they became converts 
bo perfect was Ihcir conversion, that 
they forgot for the sake of truth the 
very object of then mission 'J hey 
became at once membi*rs of the As- 
sembly, and took rank among the 
Kahans 1 hey attained the state of 
Anahs, and were foremost .imong the 
perfect Ihe great attainments ar- 
rived at by the Anahs communicate 
to the material portion of their lieing 
such an extraordinary amount of 
amaring virtues or properties, that 
it becomes so refined as to partake, 
to a certain degree, of a spiritual 
nature Hence wc see the Rahandas 
going over iinnu use distances through 
the air, and pt'i forming deeds of a 
sujiernatural order The power of 
working miracles is, therefore, in- 
herent in perfection , and it is 
greater or smaller in proportion to 
the degree of perfection possessed 
by individuals Wc find that power 
expanded m Buddha to an unlimited 
extent, because his mental attain- 
ments were boundless. 
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the hardest works of bodily mortification, was then in- 
formed that his son had already begun to preach the most 
perfect law, and was actually staying in the city of Ead- 
zagio. He felt then an irresistible desire to see him once 
more before his death. He therefore ordered a nobleman 
of his court into his presence, and said to him : “ Noble- 
man, take with you a retinue of a thousand followers, and 
go forthi\ith to the city of Kadzagio Tell my son that I 
am now much advanced in years, that I long to see him 
once more before I die; desire him, therefore, to come 
over with yon to the country of Kapilawot.” The noble- 
man, having received the royal message, took leave from 
the king, and atl ended by a thousand followers, set out 
for lladzagio. When he drew near to the Weloowon 
monastery, Ik* found it crowded with an innumerable mul- 
titude of people, listening with a respi'ctful attention to 
Buddha’s instructions. Unwilling to disturb the audience, 
the nobleman delayed for a while the delivery of his royal 
master’s message. Halting at the verge of the crowd, he, 
with his followers, eagerly lent the utmost attention to all 
that Buddha was saying. Tlieyat once obtained the state 
of Araliat, and applied for admission into the order of 
Kalians. The favour was granted. To obtain pattas and 
tsiwarans for so great a number of applicants, Buddha 
stretched his right arm, when there appeared at once the 
pattas and dresses required. Tlie new converts put on the 
dress of their order, when they all appeared with the dig- 
nified countenance and meek deponment of Bahans who 
had had sixty years of profession. Having arrived at the 
exalted state of Ariahs, they became indifferent and un- 
concerned about all the things of tliis material world, and 
the king’s mandate was entirely lost sight of. 

The sovereign of Kapilawot, seeing that his nobleman 
did not return from the country of Magatha,® and that no 

^ Magathais a countiy in the north extent of territory as that now called 
of India it otcupied nearly the same North Bthar in Bengal. The Pali or 
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news was heard of him, despatched a second messenger 
with an equal number of followers on the same errand. 
They all were taken up with Buddha’s preachings and 
became llahandas. The same thing happened to seven 
messengers successively sent to Badzagio for the same 


sacred language of the southern Bud- 
dhist** IS oft< n called the language of 
Magatha f Iciitc we may infei that it 
was the coiumtai Unga\gc of Uuil 
country It is probable that the 
Pal) language was extonsivtly spoken 
in the days of (/atidama, and it was 
the clunnil through which he ami 
his disciples long aftei linn conveyid 
their religious instructions to the 
multitude of converts The Pitagit. 
or the last amcnde<I eoUeciKin of 
sacred writings, is written in Pah, 
which IS looko<l upon in Ceylon, Nc- 
paul, Burniah. and Siam as the lam 
guage of sacred literature Lxeept m 
some old nianusenpts, where thc^ old 
square Pah letters are used, the Bur- 
mese employ llu*ir common alphaU lie 
characters for wi umg Pah words The 
words, having to pass first through a 
Burmese car, and next being ex- 
pressed by Burmese Ictteis, undergo 
great changes lo such an extent 
does the metamorphosis reach, that 
very often they ire scarcely recog- 
nisable The Burmans, how cvei, de- 
serve. great credit for having, m very 
many instances, retained in their 
orthography i;f Pali words letters 
which, thoiiih not at all sounded, 
indicate to the eve the nature of tlic 
word, its origin, and its primitn e form 
In the southern parts of Buimah 
the Pall langu ige is Icii ned but not 
studied, used, but not understood by 
the inmates of monasteries They are 
all obliged to learn certain formuLis 
of prayers lo be daily recited in pri- 
vate, and, on great and solemn occa- 
sions, to be chanted aloud in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of pious hearers 
'Ihe writer, anxious to acquire some 


knowledge of the sacred language, 
often visited those monks , w lio, among 
their brethren, enjoyed a aitain fame 
for leirmng, with the express inten- 
tion of becoming a humble student, 
under the direction of one of the best 
inforini‘(l of the society lie was 
thoroughly disippnintcd to find those 
who proffered their ser\iccs in great 
(Xirnest quite ignorant, and utterly in- 
capable of giving him the least assist- 
ance 

»rhe Burmese have translated m 
their vernacular tongue most of the 
sacred writings In many instances 
the translation is not exactly what we 
call inlerlineary, but it approaches 
to It as nearly as possible 1 wo, three, 
or four Pah words are written down, 
and the translation m Burmese fol- 
lows with a profusion of words which 
often confuses and perplexes the 
reader , then come again a few other 
Pall words, accompanied also with 
the translation, and so on throughout 
the whole work The art of trans- 
lating well and correctly from one 
language into another is not so com- 
mon as many persons may imagine 
In a good tiansUtor are required 
many qualifications which arc not to 
lie e.isily met w'ltb, parlicul irly in a 
Buimaii, to whom we may give credit 
for knowing well his own tongue, 
but who, without deti acting fiom his 
literary attainments, is certainly an 
indifferent Pah scholar These trans- 
lations may convey, perhaps, the gene- 
ral meaning of the original, but, as 
regards the correct meaning of each 
term, It is a luxury ever denied to 
the reader of such crude and imper- 
fect compositions 
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purpose. They, with their respective retinues, became 
converts of the first class. 

Disappointed at seeing that none of the messengers had 
returned to bring him any news regarding his son. King 
Thoodaudana exclaimed : “Is there no one in my palace 
that bears any afEection unto me ? Shall I not be able to 
get a person who could procure for me some information 
respecting my son ? ” He looked among his courtiers and 
selected one, named Kaludari, as the fittest person for 
such a difiicult errand. Kaludari had been born on the 
same day as Buddha . with him he had spent the age of 
his infancy, and lived on terms of the most sincere friend- 
shijo. The king said to him : “ Noble Kaludari, you know 
how earnestly I long to see my son Nine messengers 
have already been sent to the city of Kadzagio to invite 
my son to come over to me, and none of them has as yet 
come back to me, to bring information respecting the 
object of my tenderest affections. 1 am old now, and the 
end of my existence is quite uncertain; could you not 
undertake to bring my son over to me ? Whether you 
become Balian or not, let me have the happiness of con- 
templating onco more my beloved son ere I leave this 
world.” The nobleman promised to the king to comply 
with his royal order. Attended by a retinue of a thousand 
followers, he set out for the city of Radzagio. Having 
reached the Weloowon monastery, hi‘ listened to Buddha’s 
preachings, and, like the former messengers, he became at 
once a Bahanda with all his followers. 

Gaudama, having obtiiined the Buddhaship, spent the 
first season (Lent) in the solitude of Migadawon. Thence 
helproceeded to the solitude of Ooroowela, where he re- 
mained three months, until he had completed the w ork of 
converting the three Kathabas. It w as on the full moon 
of Piatho (January) that he entered into the city of Rad- 
zagio, accompanied by his thousand disciples He had 
just stayed two months in that place, so that there were 
five months since he had left the country of Baranathee. 
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Seven days after Kaludari’s arrival, the cold season 
being nearly over, the new convert addressed Buddha as 
follows : “ Illustrious Phra, the cold season is over, and 
the warm season has just begun ; this is now the proper 
time to travel through the couptry ; nature wears a green 
aspect ; the trees of the forests are in full blossom ; the 
roads are lined to right and left with trees loaded with 
fragrant blossoms and delicious fruits ; the peacock proudly 
expands its magnificent tail, birds of every description 
fill tlu' air with their ravishing and melodious singing. 
.At this season heat and cold are equally temperate, and 
nature is scattering jirofusely its choicest gifts ” By such 
and similar allurements Kaludari endeavoured to disjaise 
Buddha to undertake a journey to Kapilawot Gaudama 
hearing all these words said “ What means this * To 
what purjiose are uttered so. many fine expressions ? ” 
Kaludari replied: “Your father, 0 blessed Buddha, is 
advanced in years; ho has sent mo to invite you to come 
over to Kapilawot, that he might see you before his death. 
He and your royal parents will be rejoiced at hearing your 
most excellent law.” “ Well,” said Buddha, “ go and tell 
the Bahans to hold themselves ready for the journey.” It 
was arranged that ten thousand llahandas from Magatha 
and ten thousand from Kapilawot would accomjiany the 
illustrious traveller. Iho distance betwt en the two coun- 
tries is sixty youdzanas.® Sixty days were to bo employed 

® It IS difrn.uU to .xscertam exaUly the nioit ancient youdzana was not 
the length of the mrasiire c.dled you- shortci than the ont used in the time 
d/ana, formerly used to indicate land of the C hincse iiilgiiiii Several au- 
distanccs It varies flora five to thoi s maintain that sucli is the case 
twelve English miles In raeasuting It apix us, hkcwist , that the length 
the distance from Kidragio to the of that men suic of distance has varied 
llrahmin village of Nalatula, the with localities and places to such an 
birthplace of Th.uiputia, which is extent thtt it has liccn found in some 
one youd/ana, General Cunningham countiics to be equal to moie than 
has found It to be seven miles This twehe miles We believe that when 
would induce us to hold as certain that measure of distance is mentioned 
that at the epoch when Fa-Hian in this woik, one would not be far 
visited the place, the youdz<ina was from the tiuth in estimating its 
equal to seven miles or forty t liinesc length six oi seven English miles at 
/< But this w ould not prove that the utmost. 
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in going over that distance, so they were to travel at the 
rate of but one youdzana a day. 

Kaludari was anxious to go and inform the king of the 
happy issue of his negotiation. He flew through the air, 
and in a short time reached the palace of the lord of Kapi- 
lawot. The king, seeing him, was exceedingly glad ; he 
desired the illustrious Eahau to sit in a becoming place, 
and gave orders that his patta should be filled with the 
choicest dishes from the royal table. Meanwhile Kaludari 
related to the king all the circumstances attending his 
journey. When he had spoken, 'ITioodaudana desired him 
to take Ins meal. Kaludari begged to be excused, saying 
that he would go and take his meal in the presence of 
Buddha. “ Where is he now ? ” replied the king. “ Mighty 
lord,” answered Kaludari, “Buddha, accompanied by 
twenty thousand Rahandas, is on his way to this country, 
to pay a visit to his royal father ; on this very day he has 
left the city of Radzagio ” Tlioodaudana was exceedingly 
pleased ; he said again to Kaludari, “ Eat your meal here, 
and please to take another meal to my son, I wish to 
supply him daily with food during his )oumey.” Kalu- 
dari acceded to the king’s request. When his meal was 
over, they cleansed his patta with the most exquisite per- 
fumes, and afterwards filled it with the best and choicest 
eatables. The patta was then respectfully handed to the 
aerial messenger, who, in the presence of a large crowd of 
people, rose in the air with the patta under his arm, and 
in an instant arrived in presence ot Gaudama, to whom 
ho offered the vessel containing the delicious food from 
his father’s table. Buddha received the food with plea- 
sure, and ate it. The same thing was daily performed 
during all the time the journey lasted. Kaludari went 
every day to the palace through the air, ate his meal there, 
and brought that of his distmguished instructor, who 
during all the way partook of no other food but that which 
was brought over to him from his father’s palace. Every 
day Kaludari carried news of the progress of Buddha’s 
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journey. By this means he increased in the heart of all 
an ardent desire of seeing him, and disposed every one to 
wait on the great Gaudama with favourable and g^ood dis- 
positions The services rendered on this occasion by 
Kaludari were much valued by Buddha himself, who said : 
“ Kaludari is disposing the people to welcome our arrival ; 
he is therefore one of the most excellent among my 
disciples.” 

The princes and all the members of the royal family, 
having heard of Gaudama’s arrival, consulted among them- 
selves as to the best means of pacing due respect to the 
noble and illuslrious visitor lliey selected the grove of 
Nigraudatha * as the fittest place to reci'ive him with his 
disciples The place was properly cleared and made 
ready for the long-expected company. The inhabitants 
of the country, attended with their richest dress, carrying 

* The attentive reader of this work In those solitary nliodos of peace 
cannot fail to rem.ark the general ten- Buddha was willing to receive all 
dcncics of Buddhism to isol ition, re- those who wished for instruction 
tirement, and soliturlc In a retired They were all, without distinction of 
position, the mind is less distr-octcd rank or caste, .ulmilted into the pre- 
or dissipated by exterior objects , it sence of him who caiiii, professedly 
possesses a greater share of self-con- to point to men thew.ay to h.iiipiness, 
trol, .and is fitter for the arduous helping them to diseiit.ingle them- 
work of attentive reflection .iiid deep selves from the trammels of passions 
meditation Whenever Buddh.i, at- He prr.iched to all the most excellent 
tended by his followers, re.ichcs a law The tendency to retreat and 
place where he is to st.ay for a w hile. withdraw al from w orldly tumult is, 
a grove outside the city is invariably in our own days, conspicuous in the 
selected 1 hither the great preacher care Uken by Buddhistic monks to 
retires, as to a beloved solitude He have their houses built in some lonely 
enjoys It beyond all tli.at tan be said t|u,irter of .1 town, .issigned exclu- 
Alone with his sjuritual family, un- sively for th.it sjuei.il puijiose, or, .is 
eoneerntd .ibout the affiirs of this is ofteiicr the ease, in fine pl.ices 
world, he breathes at ease the pure .at a small distiniu from the w.alls 
atmosphere of a eunijilete calm, his Some of those groies, m the ccntic 
undisturbed soul so.irs ficely in the of wliith use the jicaccful nboths of 
Ixiundlcss regions of spiritualism Rah.ins, the writer has often seen 
What he has seen and discoveretl and much .ulmired In towns or 
during his contemplative errands he large vill.iges, where the ground is 
imparts with a placid countenance and uneven, the small heights are gene- 
amildvoicetohisdisciples,cndeasour- rally crowned with the dwelUiigs of 
ing thereby to make them progress in religious 
the way of knowledge and perfection 
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flowers 'and perfnmes, went out to meet Buddha.® Chil- 
dren of both sexes opened the procession ; they were fol- 
lowed by the children of the noblest families ; next came 
all the persons belonging to the royal family. All went 
to the grove of Nigraudatha, where Buddha had just 


® I he narrative of Buddha's reccp- 
tion m his father's royal city suggests 
two reflections 'JThe first is, that the 
saying Nemo Propheta tn sud patnd 
was as true m the days of Gaudama 
as It has been in subsequent ages 
The mountains of Kapilawot had 
often re-echoed the praises of Buddha 
and the recital of his wonderful do- 
ings The splendid retinue of twenty 
thousand distinguished converts that 
attended his person, the hitherto 
unwitnessed display of miraculous 
powers, &c , — all these peculiarly re- 
markable circumstances seemed more 
than sufficient to secure for him a 
distinguished reception among his 
kinsmen, who ought to have been 
proud of being connected with him 
by the ties of rulationshi]) Such, 
however, was not the case Actuate<l 
by the lowest feelings of base jea- 
lousy, his relatives refused to pay 
him the respect he >\as so well en- 
titled to Their wretched obduracy 
was to be conquered by the awe and 
fear his miraculous power inspired 
I he second reflection suggested by 
the recital of the ceremonies observed 
on the occasion of Buddha's recep- 
tion in his native country is the truly 
pleasing fact of seeing the weaker sex 
appearing m public divested of the 
shackles put upon it by oriental jea- 
lousy In Burmah and Siam the 
doctrines of Buddhism have produced 
a striking, and, to the lover of true 
civilisation, a most interesting result, 
viz , established the almost complete 
equality of the condition of women 
with tiiat of men In those countries 
women are not miserably confined in 
the interior of their houses, without 
the remotest chance of ever appearing 


m public 1 hey ore seen circulating 
freely m the streets , they preside at 
the comptotrs, and hold an almost 
exclusive possession of the bazaars 
Their social position is more elevated 
in every respect than that of the per- 
sons of their sex in the regions where 
Buddhism is not the predominating 
creed They may be said to be men's 
companions, and not their slaves. 
They arc active, industrious, and by 
their labours and exertions contri- 
bute their full share towards the 
raamtenance of the family The 
marital rights, however, are fully 
acknowledged by a resjicctful beha- 
viour towards their lords In spite 
of all that has been said by super- 
ficial observers, I feel convinced that 
manners are less corrupted in those 
countries where women enjoy liberty, 
than in those where they are buried 
alive by a barbarous and despotic 
custom in the grave of an opprobrious 
and vice-generating slavery Buddh- 
ism disapproves of jxilygainy, but it 
tolerates divorce In this respect the 
habits of the people are of a dam- 
nable laKJty Polygamy is very rare 
in Burmah among the people This 
nefarious ^nd anti-social practice is 
left to the magnates of the land, from 
tht king down to a petty myowon, 
who make a part of their greatness 
consist in placing themselves above 
public opinion, above moral and reli- 
gious precepts, for enjoying the unre- 
strained gratification of the basest 
appetite Though divorce be a 
thing of common occurrence, it is 
looked upon as an imperfection, 
merely tolerated for the sake of hu- 
man frailty 
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arrived with the twenty thousand Bahans that accom- 
panied him. 

The princes, secretly influenced by pride, thus thought 
within themselves • This Pnnce Theiddat is younger than 
we all ; he is but our nephew, let the young people pros- 
trate themselves before him , as to ourselves, let us remain 
sitting down behind them. This was quickly piu’ceived 
by Buddha, who said to himself • My relatives refuse to 
prostrate themselves before me; I will now even compel 
them to do so. Whereupon he entered into ecstasy, rose 
in the air, and standing over the heads of his relatives, as 
a person shaking dust over them, he exhibited to their 
astonished regards, on a white mango-tree, w onders of fire 
and water, Thoodaudaiia, surprised at such a wonderful 
display of supernatural power, exclaimed “Illustrious 
Buddha, on the day you were" born they brought you to 
the presence of the llathee Kaladewela, to do homage to 
him ; on that occasion, having seen you placing your two 
feet on the Kathee’s forehead, I prostrated myself before 
you for the first time. On the day of the ploughing 
solemn rejoicings, you were placed under the shade of the 
tree Tsampoothapye. The sun by its daily motion had 
caused the shadows of all surrounding trees to change 
their direction; that of the tree under which you were 
placed alone remaining unmoved I prostrated mj^self a 
second time before you ; and now, at the sight of this new 
wonder, 1 again bow down to you.” The example of the 
king was instantly imitated by all the princes, who hum- 
bly bowed down to Buddha. Satisfied with having hum- 
bled his proud relatives, Buddha came down and sat in the 
place prepared for him. He then caused a shower of red 
rain to pour down over the assembled multitudes. It had 
the virtue to wet those Who liked it, and not to wet those 
who disliked it. “ This is not,” said Buddha, “ the only 
time when such a wonder has happened ; the same thing 
took place once during one of my former existences, when 
I was Prince Wethandra.” He went on, relating the most 
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interesting circumstances of that former state of existence. 
The whole assembly now delighted at hearing his preach- 
ings and witnessing the display of his power. They all 
withdrew when tlie preaching was over, and retired to 
their respective places, without, however, inviting Buddha 
to come and take his meals in their houses. 

On the following morning, Buddha set out with his 
twenty thousand followers to get his meal. When he 
had arrived at the gate of the city, he stood for a while, 
deliberating within himself whether he would go to the 
palace to receive Ids meal, or go from street to street to 
beg for it H«! paused for a while, reflecting on the course 
of conduct that had been followed by all the former 
Buddhas Having known that they all, without excep- 
tion, had been in the habit of going out from house to 
house in quest of their food, ho resolved at once to follow 
their example. Whereupon he entered the city and began 
to perambulate the streets in search of his food. The 
citizens, from the various stories of their houses, were 
looking out with amazement at such an unusual sight. 
“ How IS this ? ” said they ; “ we see Prince Kaoula and 
his mother Yathaudara going out attired in the richest 
dresses, sitting in the most elegant conveyance, and now 
Prince Theiddat ® is appearing in the streets with his hair 


0 Buddhibt monks, out of humility 
and contempt for all worldly things, 
do not allow hairs or lieard to grow 
They walk barefooted, wealing a yel- 
low dress of the simplest ni ike They 
are bound to live on the alms that are 
freely bestowed upon them 1 he re- 
gulations of the Wmi are, in this 
respect, most explicit, and leave no 
room for false interpretation A 
Kalian, having renounced the world, 
and divested himself of all worldly 
property, is bound by his professional 
vows to rely for his daily food on 
what he may obtain by tiogging 
Hence the appcllatio of Bickus, or 
mendicants, always bestowed on them 


by G.iudama, whenever he addresses 
them in particuUr on certain points 
reg.irding tlieir profession In Bnr- 
ni,ih, as soon as the day begins to 
dawn, a swarm of } ellow-dressed 
monks sally forth from their abode 
with the p.atta under the left arm, 
and perambulate the streets m quest 
of food They never .Tsk for any- 
thing , they accept what is volun- 
tarily tendered to them, without 
utteiing 11 single word of thanks, or 
even looking at their generous bene- 
factors This action of bestowing 
alms on the Kahans is deemed a most 
meritorious one The offerer, there- 
fore, becomes hberal, not on account 
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and beard shaved, and his body covered with a yellow 
dress befitting a mendicant. Such a thing is unbecoming 
indeed.” Whilst they were holding this language, on a 
sudden, rays of the purest light shot forth from the body 
of Buddha, and illuminated, all the objects around his 
person. At this unexpected’ sight, they all joined in 
praising and extolling the virtue and glory of Buddha. 

King Thoodaudana was soon informed that his son was 
poi ambulating the streets of the city in the dress of a 
mendicant. Startled at such a news, he rose, and seizing 
the extremity of liis outer garment, ran to the encounter 
f)f his son. As soon as he saw him ho exclaimed : “ Il- 
lustrious Buddha, why do you exjiose us to such a shame ? 
Is it necessary to go from door to door to beg your food ? 
Could not a better and more decent mode be resorted to 
for supjjlying your wants? ” “My noble father,” said 
Buddha, “ it is meet and convenient that all Rahans should 
go out and beg their food ” “ But,” replied the monarch, 
“ are we not the descendants of the illustrious Pnnce 
Thamadat ? There is not a single person in our illustrious 
race that has ever acted in such an indecorous manner.” 

I Buddha retorted, “My noble father,’ the descent from the 

of the person he is Assistinj^, but lie- Tlus lofty principle boldly establishes 
cause of the abundant merits he the suiienonty of virtue upon the 
hopes to derive from the act This strongest Iwsis, and sanctions the 
notion agrees very wUl witli the lead- moral codi’ he was destined to pub- 
ing tenets of Buddhism Ush to men and saddle on their con- 

The answer of Buddha to his science The criterion of all that is 
royal father is A most rcmaikablc one, good, excellent, praiseworthy, and 
and deserves the attention of the ob- meritorious is no more to depend 
server The great moralist does on the arbitrary and very often er- 
away with all the jiierogativcs man roneous \iews of men, but must rest 
may derive from birth, rank, and upon the immutable tenets of the 
riches Law alone can confer titles eternal law, discovered, revived, and 
of true greatness and genuine nobility, published by the omniscient Buddha. 
The fervent and zealous observers of lliis truth, like a dash of light, illu- 
the law are alone entitled to the minatcd the king’s mind, and, at this 
respect of their fellow men. Jhe l ieg- first preaching of his son, he attained 
‘ ging of alms may be, m the eyes the first of the four states of perfec- 
of worldlings, a low and mean action, tion 

but It becomes a most dignified one, The princes Thamadat and Thoo- 
because it is enforced by the law. daudana boast to have descended 
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glorious princes Thamadat is something that belongs 
both to you and your royal family: the lineage of 
a Buddha is quite different from that of kings and 
princes ; it bears no resemblance to it. Their ways and 
manners must essentially differ from those of princes. All 
former Buddhas have always been in the habit of thus 
going out in search of their food ” Then stopping his 
course and standing in tlie street, he uttered the following 
stanzas, “ My noble father, it is not proper that I should 
ever neglect the duty of receiving alms ; it is an action 
good in itself, tail) ing with truth, deserving of great merits, 
and productive of happiness in this and future existences.” 
When he had spoken, his father obtained the state of 
Thautapan He went to the palace with his father, saying, 
“ Those who go to beg food according to the injunction 
and prescription of the law, are doing well, and prepare 
themselves for a state* of happmess both for the present 
and future • those who do go begging, but without any 
regard to the ordinances of the law, ought to refrain from 
doing so.” He was speaking in that way when he entered 
the palace His aunt Gaudaraee became a Thautapan. 


from arc, <iccordnig to Buddhistic 
sacred books, the princts who were 
elected to hold supreme powu at the 
very moment the word'* mine and 
thtnehegAn to be heard .imong&t men, 
after they had eaten the ncc calkd 
Tsalc, and lx.come subject to jxissions, 
that IS to say, at the origin of sO' 
ciety, in the tjeginning of thcwoild 
The kings of Buimah, down to the 
present occupant of the throne, who 
an descended, in their opinion, fiom 
the Kapilawot line of kings, lay cLutn 
to the bamc distinction The writer 
has heard the present King of Bur- 
mah very coolly stating as a mat- 
ter of fact, which no one could think 
of contradicting, that he was de- 
scended from the Thamadat's royal 
line 

VOL. I. 


The Princess Yathaudara, men- 
tioned m this narrative, had been 
the wife of Buddha, ere he had With- 
drawn into solitude <uid renounced 
the woild A son had just bcea 
l>on) to him when he left his father’s 
p.dacc. His name was Raoula The 
dtxitnne of the influence of mciits 
gathi rod during former existences is 
forcibly illustrated in the case of 
Yathaudara, who unmindful of the 
position she occupied in former years, 
did not hesitati* to fling herself at 
Buddha's feet, acknowledging him to 
be worthy of all honour and venera- 
tion Her former merits disposed 
her to view m him, who had been her 
husband, the extraordinary person- 
age who was to lead men through the 
path of > irtue to the deliverance. 

M 
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His father, after this second preaching, reached the state 
Thagadagan. 

Thoodaudana invited Plira and his followers to ascend 
to the upper part of the palace and partake of the meal 
prepared for them When the meal was over, all the 
ladie« of the jialaeo came to pay tlieir respects to Biiddlia. 
Some of them urged the Princess Yatliaudara to do the 
same. But she refused to comply witli their request, in 
the liope that a greater deference would be shown to her, 
and Biiddlia would come and visit her in her apartments 
IVrcfiving her stndjed inattendance, Phra said to his 
father, “ My noble father, I will go and visit the princess, 
and will, without saying a single word, make her pay 
obedience to, and prostrate herself before me King 
Thoodaudana took up the patta, and accompanied liis son 
to the princess’s apartments, together with his two dis- 
ciples, Thariiintra and Mankalan. Buddha had scarcely 
been seated on the place destined to him, when Yathau- 
dara threw herself at Buddha’s ftet, and placing her two 
hands on both ankles, touched reiieatedly the upper part 
with her forehead /Meanwhile Thoodaudana mentioned 
to his son the res])CctTul and afftctionate regard she had 
ever entertained for his person “ Since she heard,” added 
the king, “ that you had put on the yellow robe, she would 
wear only clothes of that colour ; w'hen she knew that you 
took but one meal a day, that you slept on a small and 
low couch, and gave up, without regret, the use of ])er- 
fumes, she instantly followed your esaiuph', ate but one 
meal a day, slept on a low couch, and ga\e up without 
grief the use of essences.” “ Illustrious monarch,” replied 
Buddha, “ I do not wonder at the practices of late observed 
by the Princess Yatliaudara, in former times, when her 
merits were as yet only few and imperfect, she was living 
at the foot of a certain mountain, and knew , even then, 
how to behave with becomingness, and attend with a strict 
regard to all religious duties " 

This very day, that is to say, the second day after the full 
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moon of Katson, waf? fixed as the time for the taking place 
of five grand ceremonies. Nanda,® the younger brother 
of Buddha, was to have his head washed, to put on the 


y N.indii w.LS younger 

brother, or rrithti h.ilf-brother His 
mothor was tlie younger 

sister of M,ua hincc 13uddha had 
renounced the VfOrUJ, Nanda had lie- 
come the prosumpti\o heir to the 
crown of K ipil iwot His conversion 
grieved the king niuih, who, to pre- 
vent the rcciincnce of such an event, 
exacted from the great reformer that 
111 after times no one could be ad- 
mitted into the society of tlu pci feet, 
without having previously olitained 
the consent of his parents , fading 
such a condition, the act of admission 
should be considered as null and void 
Hence, wen ad in the liook of ordi- 
nation, or <idmitt\ncc to the dignity 
of kalian, that the person dincted 
by the prcsidi nt of tho assembly to 
exaninu the candidate never omits to 
inquire of him whethu he has ob- 
t lined tht const nt of his parents 
1 h( conveision of Uaoula followed 
th It of Nanda Of this new and dis- 
iingiushed convert no mention is 
made afterwaids lu the course of tins 
woik He must, in all likelihoiM!, 
liave become a celebrated meralier of 
the assembly, as he was tiained up 
to the functions and duties of his pro- 
f( ssion by the greatest and most re- 
nowned (Usciplcs, such as MaukiUn, 
I }i<ii ipiitra, and Kathaba 
In tht history of Buddhism, the 
D/itawon monastery is not infciior 
in ctUbrity to that of Wcloowon 
1 herein Gaudann announced during 
a certain night the thirty-si\ beati- 
tudes of the law to a Nat that h,ul 
eoiiu and i (‘quested him to make him 
acquainted with the most perfect 
jx)ints of his law In the division of 
the scriptures callerl Thoots, or ser- 
mons, we S( e that the most imjxirtaTit 
have l^een delivered in the hall of 
that monastery 


Heie IS anothei instance of a dona- 
tion of landed proj^rty to a icligious 
u)rjx>r.ition In the first tasc, the 
gift had l)cen made to him and to his 
actual followers But in this circum- 
stance, Phra desires the rich and pious 
Ixincfaetor to make the donation, not 
only in behalf of self and the jiresent 
assembly, but also in that of all 
future members, who might resort to 
this place In a Buddhistic pioint of 
view, wc may conclude that the acl- 
vice given to the donor was intended 
as a me<ms of multiplying the sum 
of the merits of his lilierality, which 
must 1)6 commensurate w ith the num- 
ber of the individuals to whom it is 
designed to be cxttndtd 
According to the pimciplc r(*speet- 
ing projxrty, which fiom immemorial 
time h.is prevailed undei almost all 
despotic governments in Asia, which 
1 1 cognises the head of the state as the 
sole, ical, and absolute owner of the 
soil, It IS evident that the act of dona- 
tion was, leg illy speaking, a declara- 
tion oi a statement of the disposal an 
individual made of the rights such as 
he had them, vi/ , those of use, in 
favour of a religious body The 
liixled property, thus conferied, ac- 
quired a kind of sacrt‘dnes> which 
preserved .t from tho grasp of even 
th( most ripacinus ruler On the 
other hand, the ri ligious l)ody had no 
right or power whatsoever to sell or 
dispose of that property In a cor- 
poritioK constituted as the assembly 
of the diS(.iplcs of Buddha was, and 
is in our own days, the society alone 
could have the possession a nd manage- 
nieut of ininiovable properties given 
to monasteries Donations of this 
kind must have stood good as long as 
th< n* were members of the Buddhistic 
religious family willing and ready to 
maintain their rights Nothing short 
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thingkiit, or royal head omaiirtent, to be raised to the 
dignity of crown prince, to be pnt in possession of his own 
palace, and to be married. When Phra was leaving the 
palace, he bade the yonng prince take his patta and follow 
him. Nanda instantly complied willi the reejuest, and 
deiiarted He was just leaving the palace, when the 
yonng lady he was to marry heard the sound of the stc'ps 
and of the voice of her lover. She was then busily en- 
gaged in combing her beautiful and shining black hair 
With the left hand drawing aside lier hair, and w'lth the 
right leaning on the window-frame, she, with a sweet yet 
treninlous voice, eagerly recommended him soon to return 
She then continued to follow him with anxious eyes until 
he could be seen no longer Meanwhile, resting against 
the w indow-sid(‘, she had her hc'art full of ominous fore- 
bodings Nanda would have gladly given back the patta 
to his owner; but as he fell backward to hand it over to 
him, he followed lluddha as far as the monastery Though 
lie had no intention of becoming I’ahaii on his w ay to that 
place, yet, despite of his former dispositions, he entered 
into the society of the perfect. So that on the second 
day after Phra’s arrival at Kaiulaw'ot, Nanda became a 
Ealiaii. Some other writings mention that this happened 
only on the third day. 

of a conipluc iivolution in the poll- momstci les and temples But for 
tic.il stall ol the louiitiv, oi the pro- tin last tliiee oi foiii huadicd yiars, 
longed .iliseme of tin indiMdiuals no \cstiitts of suoh diods h.ave e\ir 
vested with the light of otoup-alion, Iieen found So f.ii as I have been 
could put an end to the eflett of able to make ituiuiiies, I am not 
those deeds of don atioii In niirm<ah, aw m th.at the older has cvei In some 
the Buddhist monks posstss nothing possessoi of lands In Ceylon suih 
lieyond the ground iiixin wrhich sUnds is not the case, at le ist w as not when 
the nioinasteij Kiom ccitaiii in- the F'nglish otcupnd the isl incl E\- 
scriptions found in tin midst of the tensive tiaats ot a.ilu.ible linils were 
luins of the temples at I’.agaii, it is iii the hands of tin T.il.ipoins, who 
evident that in the palmy days of thereby obumed ovei the piople the 
tli.it iity donations of lindcd proper- twofold influence aonfeiied by wealth 
ties, such .vs p.vddy-helds, fiuit-ticas, and religion 
bullocks, and pe.vs,ints, weic m.ide to 
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On the seventh day after Phra had entered into the city 
of Kapilawot, the mother of Raonla, Princess Yathaudara, 
put on her son tne choicest ornaments, and sent him to 
Phra, saying previously to him : “ Dearest son, he whom 
you see surrounded by twenty thousand Rahandas, whose 
face resembles gold, and whose body is similar to that of 
the chief of Brahmas, is indeed your father. He was for- 
merly the owner of the four gold vases which disappeared 
on the very day he withdrew into solitude ; go to him now, 
and say respectfully, that, being at present crown prince of 
this kingdom, destined to succeed your grandfather on the 
throne, you wish to become ]K)Ssessed of the property that 
will fall to you in right of inheritance.” The young 
prince departed Having come into the presence of Buddha, 
he endeavoured, with the simplicity and amiability be- 
coming a young lad, to ingratiate himself in his father’s 
favour, and said how happy he was to be with him, adding 
many other particulars befitting his age and position. 
Buddha, having eaten his meal and performed his usual 
devotions, rose up and departed. Raoula followed behind, 
saying. “Father, give meray inheritance.” Buddha appear- 
ing neither displeased iior vexed at such a demand, none 
of his followers durst tell the young prince to desist from 
his apparently rude behaviour, and go back to the palace. 
They all soon reached the monastery. Phra thus thought 
within himself: Raoula is askmg from me perishable 
things, but I will give him something more excellent and 
lasting. I will make liini pai’taker of those goods I have 
gathered at the foot of the Bodi tree, and thereby will pro- 
vide for him a better inheritance for the future. Where- 
upon he called Thariputra, and said to him ■ “ Beloved 
disciple, the young Prince Raoula asks from me a worldly 
inheritance, which would avail him nothing, but Invish to 
present him with something more excellent, an imperish- 
able inheritance ; let him become a Eahan.” Maukalan 
shaved the head of Raoula and attired him with the 
tsiwaran. Thariputra gave him the first instructions. 
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When hereafter lie became Patssing, Kathaba trained him 
up to the duties of his new profession. 

King Tlioodaiidana liad seen hi.s first son Prince Theiddat 
leave the palace and all the attracting allurements of a 
brilliant court ; despite of all his precautions, he subse- 
quently witnessed his going into a solitude and becoming 
a Rahan Nej,t to him, his younger son Naiida, though 
assured by the promises of soothsayers of becoming a great 
and mighty i uler, had joiu«*d the society of Kalians. Those 
tiwo events had deeply afflicted him. Put, on hearing that 
Ills grandson had also become a Rahan, he could no longer 
keep his affliction within himself. “ I had,” said he, “ hoped 
that my grandson would succeed me on the throne ; this 
thought consoled mo for the loss of my two sons What 
will become of niy throne ? Now the royal succession is 
at an end, and the line of direct descendants is for ever cut 
and irrevocably broken asunder.” 

Tlioodaiidana obtained the state of Anagam. He said 
to himself : It is enough that I should have had so much 
to suffer and endure on the occasion of my two sons and 
my grandson becoming Ralians; I will spare to other 
])arents a similar afihction. lie went to Buddha’s place, 
and having paid him his respects in a becoming manner, 
asked him to establish a regulation forbidding any son to 
become Rahan, unless he had the consent of his parents. 
Buddha assented to his father’s wish and preached to him 
the law. When the instruction was finished, the king 
bowed to him, rose up, turned on the right, and departed. 
Buddha, calling iminediately the Kalians, said to thorn : 
“ Beloved Bickus, no one is to be admitted to the jirofession 
of Kalian, ere he has obtained the consent of his parents : 
any one that shall trespass this regulation shall be guilty 
of a sin.” 

On a certain day, I’hra having eaten his meal at his 
father’s palace, the king related to him the circumstance 
of a Nat, who, whilst he was undergoing great austerities 
iu the solitude, had come and conveyed the report of his 
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son having succumbed under the hardships of mortification ; 
but he would never give credit to such a rumour, as he 
was certain that his son could not die ere he had become 
a Buddha. “ My illustrious father," replied Buddha, “ you 
are much advanced in merits ; there is no wonder at your 
not believing a false report ; but even in former ages, when 
your merits were as yet very imperfect, you refused to 
believe your son was dead, though in proof of this asser- 
tion bones wert' exhibited before you in confirmation of 
the report.” And he went on relating many particulars 
that are to be found in the history of Maha Damma Pala. 
It was at tlie conclusion of this discourse that the king 
became Aiiagaui. Having thus firmly established his 
father in the tliree degrees of perfection, Buddha returned 
to the country of Kadzagio. 

During this voyage, the most excellent J*hra arrived at 
the village of Anupya, in the country of the Malla Princes. 
Ill the neighbourhood of tlu* village there is a grove of 
mango-trees To that jilace he withdrew with Ins twenty 
thousand disciples, and enjoyed himself 111 that secluded 
and delightful retreat. 

While he dwelt on that spot, the seed of the law that 
he had planted in his native city was silently taking deep 
root in the hearts of many. lIis uncle Thekkaudana had 
tw o sons, named Mahauan and Auooroudha. On a certain 
day Mahaiiau said to his younger brother ; “ I'Vom among 
the several tamilies of the rojal race, many persons have 
left the world and embraced the rel’gious profession under 
the guidance of Buddha. Our family is the only one that 
has not as yet given any member to the assembly 1 will 
make you a proposal: cither yon will become an ascetic, 
and leave me your inheritance, or 1 will myself take that 
step, and make over to you all that I possess.” Anoo- 
roudha at once accepted the projiosal 

When the intentions of the two brothers became known, 
five young princes, their playmates and relatives, named 
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Bagoo, Kimila, Baddya, Ananda,® and Dewadat, desired to 
join them in their pious design. Having put on their 
finest dress, they went into the country, having no other 
attendant but Oopali, their barber. They shaped their 
course in the direction of Anupya. Being at a small dis- 
tance from the mango-trees’ grove, the young princes 
stripped themselves of their nch dresses, and gave them 
all to the barber, as an acknowledgment of Ins services. 
The latter at first accepted them, and was propanng to 
return, when the following thought occurred to his mind : 
“If I go back to Kapilawot with these fine and rich 
apparels, the king and the people will believe that I have 
come by foul means in possession of so many valuables, 
and I shall certainly be put to death. I will follow my 
masters, and never leave them.” Hereupon he returned in 
all haste and joined them at the v.ery moment they were 
disposing themselves to enter into the Anupya mango- 
trees’ grove. Oopali was admitted into their comjiany, and 
ushered along with them into Buddha’s jiresence. Having 
paid their resjiects in the usual manner, they applied for 


Aihinda, whose conversion is here 
mentioned, was the son of AnntaU' 
dana, a brother of King ThooUau* 
dana, and, therefore, first cousin to 
Crandaiiia He is one of the best 
known disciples of the cclebrattd 
philosopher of Kapilawot He has 
gamed his well-earned fame, less bv 
the shinuxg attauimentb of his intel- 
lect th.iu by the amiable qualities of 
a loving heart He bore to Huddha 
the most affcclionaic regard and the 
warmest attachment from the very 
beginning of liis <on\ersion The 
m,iSter refKiid the lo\e of the discijdc 
by tokens of a sincere esteem and 
tender affection 1 hough it was a 
long period afterwards cte Aiianda 
was officially appointed to minister 
unto the personal wants of Buddha, 
yet the good dispositions of his cNcel- 
lent heart prompted him to serve 
Buddah on all occasions, and in e\ery 


way that was agreeable to him He 
l^came the mediuni of inleitourse 
between his beloved mastei and all 
those tint approached him When 
he had to coinmunjcatc orders oi give 
directions to the icligious, or when 
some visitors desired to wait on him, 
Ananda was the person who trans- 
mitted all ordeis, and ushered visit- 
ors into the presence of the great 
preacher 

Dewadat was both first cousin to 
Buddha and his brolher-m-law IIis 
father was Thouppabudha, Maia’s 
brother 1 le was brother of the Prin- 
cess Yalhaudara, who had married 
our Gaud.ini.i, when he w*is crown 
prince of Kapilawot Hereafter, we 
shall hate the opportunity of seeing 
that his moral dispositions were very 
different fioni those of the amiable 
Ananda 
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the dignity of members of the assembly. Their request 
was granted. But previous to passing through the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, the prmces said one to another : “Great 
indeed and deeply rooted is the pride of princes : it is 
extremely difficult to shake it off, and free oneself of 
its tyrannical exactions. Let Oopali be first ordained ; 
we will have an opportunity of humbling ourselves by 
prostrating ourselves before him.” Their request was 
granted. After having paid their respects to the newly 
ordained convert, they were likewise admitted among the 
members of the asseuibly. Their proficiency in spiritual 
progress was not the same. During the second Lent , which 
they spent in the Weloowon monastery. Baddy a, Bagoe, 
and Kimila reached the culminating point of perfection 
by becoming Rahandas Ananda became Thautapatti 
Anooroudha greatly advanced in the higher path of meta- 
physics. As to Dewadat, he never attained more than the 
Laukithamabat. 

A little while after the conversion of the royal princes, 
Buddha left Anupya, continued liis voyage to Kadzagio, 
and forthwith retired into the Weloowon monastery to 
spend his second Lent The time was chiefly employed 
in training up the new converts in the knowledge of the 
great truths, and in the practice of virtue His son 
Raoula, about eight years old, evinced the greatest dis- 
positions. His attainments were far above his age, and 
often elicited the admiration of the Jlahans. On a certain 
occasion Buddha overheard them exp' essing their astonish- 
ment at the surjinsing progress Raoula was making in 
his studies Coming among them as if perchance, Phra 
asked them what was the subject of their conversation 
They answered that they were praising and ext oiling the 
wonderful abilities of Raoula, and his matchless good dis- 
positions. Thereupon Buddha remarked that this was not 
to be wondered at. Then he related to them the dzat 
Miga, by which he showed to them that during former 
existences Raoula had distinguished himself in a con- 
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spicuous manner by his excellent aud admirable disposi- 
tions. As a reward for his good behaviour and high 
mental qualifications, he was made Patzin. His mind 
continuing to expand in an almost miraculous manner, 
he became a Eahanda with niyiiads of Nats. 

During the same season, Buddha often went to Eadzagio 
to bt'g his food. There was in tliat city a fiower-seller, 
wlio was wont to bring eight bouquets every day to the 
king, and receive in return from the royal hands eight 
jiioces of silver. On a certain day, as he was coming 
from the country into the town witli his usual supply ot 
flowers for the king, he hap]H‘ned to see Buddha in the 
streets at a moment when, by a miraculous display of his 
power, the six glories beamed out of his body. He then 
said to himself- “I wish to go and offer these flowers to 
Buddha. But the king will doubtless be much angry with 
me. He may have me arrested, thrown mto prison, and 
jiut to death for having failed in offering him the usual 
present. Despite Iho great danger that hangs over me, 
1 will go to Buddha and otter him my flowers. Great, 
indeed, and lasting shall bo the merits 1 will gam; they 
will follow me during countless existences.” 

With a heart full of joy, Thoomana, for such is his 
name, went to the resting-placi* where Buddha was seated, 
surrounded by crowds ot people, and laid the flowers at 
his teet. With a marked satisfaction, Gaudaiiia accepted 
the offer. Thoomana went home and related to his wile 
what had just happened. The latter, irritated partly by 
the fear of the king’s wrath, and partly by the loss of the 
money she daily received, began to abuse her husband in 
the coarsest language. She was so much maddened by 
passion that she in all haste went to the kuig, denounced 
her husband, and instantly sued tor a divorce. Pimpa- 
thara revolted at such an act of unparalleled audacity, 
ordered her to withdraw from his presence and go back 
to her house. Meanwhile he commanded one of liis 
courtiers to order the flower-seller to come to the palace 
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on the following day. As a matter of course, the royal 
request was punctually complied with. In the presence 
of the assembled courtiers, the king highly praised the 
conduct of Thoomana, and instantly rewai’ded him with 
great liberality. As Thoomana had offered to Buddha 
eight bunches of flowers, the king, to acknowledge in a 
distinct maimer such an offenng, gave him eight elephants, 
eight horses, eight slaves, eight bullocks, eight thousand 
pieces of silver, and the revenue of eight villages. Buddha 
likewise exceedingly extolled the meritorious behaviour of 
Thoomana 111 the presena' of the people, and said that 
during a whole world he would be exempt from the four 
.states of punishment., enjoy happiness in the seat of man 
and 111 those of Nats, and finally become a Pitzega-buddha. 
The value of the offenng, though little in itself, became 
great by the imminent risks he voluntarily exposed him- 
self to. lie made liis offering, though he w’as certain of 
inoiirring on that account the ruler’s disiileasnre 

When the season ot retirement was over, Oaiidama 
travelled through different places, lie went to Patzana- 
wonta 111 the Uzetia country, thence he passed into the 
llisakila forest, and returned to Kadzagio, in the grove of 
Yiii-daik trees, near the bunal-place. 

Whilst Budilha was 111 the splendid Dzetawon monas- 
tery, just presented to luni, a strong temptation came upon 
Ananda to renounce Ins calling and return into the u orld. 
He went so far as to tell some of his brethren that he 
recollected the proniiso of a promjit return which he made 
to his young bride Dzanapada-kaliani, and that now he 
wished to fulfil it by immediately going back into his 
jialace, and resuming Ins former mode of life. This was 
soon reported to Gaudama, who resorted to the following 
expedient to crush in the bud the rising temptation. He 
took Ananda by the arm, rose with him in the air, and 
led him in the direction of the Nats’ seat of Tawadeintha. 
On their way, Buddha, by a miraculous process, exhibited 
to the eyes of his companion the sight of an immense 
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forest in conflagration. On the burnt stump of a tree he 
showed him a female monkey horribly mutilated, having 
her tail, ears, and nose cut off. At such a sight the horri- 
fied Ananda turned away lus eyes in disgust. A little 
while after this, Buddha exhibited before him the dazzling 
and heart-captivating sight of a long array of five hundred 
matchless beauties. They were daughters of Nats going 
to pay their respects to the great Thagia. Aiianda was 
gazing at them with silent but enraptured feelings. 
Buddha said to him . “ Do you believe those beauties 
before you to be equal to Dzanajiada ? ” “ Klie is no more 

to these perfect forms,” answered ho, “ than the bleeding 
female monkey we have left behnid us is to her.” “ All 
these celestial damsels,” said Buddha, “I shall give to 
you, provided you agree to remain in the monastery for 
some years longer.” “Willingly do I accept the pro- 
posal,” replied Ananda ; “ I will stay cheerfully in the 
monastery on such favourable terms.” Whereupon both 
returned to the monastery. 

The members of the assembly soon became acquainted 
with what had passed between the master and the dis- 
ciple, and keenly taunted Ananda with their sarcastic 
remarks uiioii the daughters of Nats. Ashamed of him- 
self, Ananda withdrew into solitude. There he devoted 
himself to reflection and penitential deeds, and finally 
annihilated the evil desires of his unsubdued passion. 
When the inward struggle was over and peace had been 
restored in him, Ananda went to Buddha’s presence, and 
stated his willingness to dwell for ever in a monastery 
and lead a religious life. Meantime he released him from 
the promise he had made to him respecting the celestial 
beauties. Buddha was much pleased at such a happy 
change. He said to the assembled religious : “ Previous 
to this occurrence, Ananda resembled a badly-roofed 
house, which lets in the ram of passions ; but now it is 
similar to a well-roofed building, which is so well pro- 
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tected that it is proof against the oozing of passions.” 
Whereupon he related the following story concerning a 
former existence of Ananda 
A merchant named Kappaka had a donkey which he 
used to carry goods from place to place. Having one 
day come near a place covered with trees, Kappaka un- 
loaded his animal, to allow him some time to rest and 
graze. Meanwhile, a female donkey was likewise grazing 
ill the neigliboiirhood Its presence was quickly detected 
by Kappaka’s annual. When the moment of departure 
had come, the latter, attracted by the female, kicked furi- 
ously at his master, and would not allow the load to be 
replaced on its back. The merchant, enraged at this un- 
usual freak began to threaten the rebellious beast, and 
then to hit it with the whip as hard as he could. At last 
the poor animal, unable to bear any longer the blows, 
meiilioned to his master the cause of his unusual beha- 
viour Kap]iaka told liim that if he would but continue 
his voyage, he would give him at the end of the journey 
several fine females, much supeiior to the one he was now 
coveting. Tlie proposal was accepted At the end of the 
journey Kajijiaka said to the beast: “I will keep my 
promise with you but I must inform you that your daily 
provender shall not be increased ; you will have to share 
it with your companion Subsequently you will have 
little ones to provide for and maintain, but your daily 
ration shall not be increased in the least ; you shall have 
to work for me as much as you do at present, and also to 
provide for the mainteuaiice and support of your family.” 
The donkey, after a few' moment.s of reflection, thought it 
was better to remain as he was ; and from that moment 
he was entirely cured of his inordinate inclination. At 
the conclusion of the narration, Buddha said : “ The male 
donkey was he who has now become Ananda ; the 
female donkey, Dzanapa-kaliani ; and Kappaka is now 
the most excellent Phra, who is the teacher of men, Nats 
and Brahmas. 
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Bnddha, whilst at Wethalie, went out through the 
country, and in all the places that he visited preached 
to the crouds of liearers. It was during one of his beiie- 
V'olent errands iliat he met with a celebrated I’ounha, 
named Kggidatta, who with a great many disciples led an 
ascetic life, after liai iiig been formerly, first, the chief 
Poiinha of King Kothala, and ne\t of his son. Ihiddlia 
earnestly desired the conversion of so distinguished a per- 
sonage. Mankalan was a<’ first despatched to that famous 
hermit, to attempt to biing him over to lus master, but 
he utterly failed. The reception he at first met with was 
anything but pleasant The work was to be done and 
perfected only by the irresistible eloquence of the great 
preacher. Buddha soon came up to the entrance of Eggi- 
datta’s cell. He began to upbraid the Rathee for teach- 
ing his disciples to worship mountains, trees, rivers, and 
all that exists in nature He then initiated him in the 
knowledge of the four great truths Eggidatta, seeing the 
truth, at once became a convert with all his disciples. 
When this great spiritual conquest was achieved, Buddha 
returned to Radzagio, and spent the third season in the 
Weloowoii or bamboo-grove monastery It W'as during 
the thri'e months of the rainy season that Buddha im- 
parted, in a more comjilete manner, to his disciples the 
knowledge and scieiux' which during his peregrinations 
he had but superficially conveyed to them. At the 
same time, he carefully trained Ihtnn up in the practice 
and observance of tho.se disciplinary regulations which 
were intended as a means to subdue passions, to estrange 
them from the world and all its attractions, and to lead 
a spiritual life. 

During his stay in the monastery, among the many in- 
structions that he gave to his discqilos, I will relate the 
particulars that he mentioned respecting the former doings 
and the final conversion of the Kahanda Tsampooka.“ 


^^Thosloiyof hggidatta giveb us an insight into one of the tenets 
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In the days of the Bnddha Kathaba, Tsampooka, or 
rather the being who in the present existence is called by 
that name, put on the religions dress in the Thawatie 
country. lie lived in a fine monastery, and had for his 
supporters the best and richest people of the ])lace. One 
day, a Rahan, belonging to another country, came to his 
monastery and begged the favour to be allowed to live 
therein for some time. The heartless Tsampooka denied 
him admittance into the interior of the building, but tole- 
rated his staying in the verandah during the cold season. 
The people, however, actuated by better feelings than those 


which WAS held by thnt ASCCtic llis 
interlocutor rcproAchcd liim with 
worshipping niouiit.uns, trees, foiests, 
rivers, and the hea\ujly bodies 
From the cxiiressions mndt use of by 
the Burmese transl.itor, tho writer is 
inclined tobclio\e thatadiuet allm 
Sion IS made to pintheistic opinions 
We know that most of thi Indian 
schools of philosophy h wt based their 
various .} stems of mctaphy'.u s U|X)n 
that most erroneous foundation Ac- 
cording to pantheists, tins woild is 
not dibtiiict from Dk ( sstnee of Clod , 
.ill that exists IS but a manifestation 
or a development of tht. substance of 
(iod ] his world js not tlu woik of 
God, existing as distinct from its 
Miker, but it is God manifesting 
Himself subst.intially in all tilings 
Who could, then, woiulei at the 
conduct of Isampooka? He woi- 
shipped (vod, oi r.uliei that portion 
of the snpit me Being he saw in the 
great and mighty subjects that sur- 
rounded him and attracted his notice 
Spinoza, in the scveiU<*cnth cen- 
tury, and his unfortunately loo numer- 
ous followers ni this century, have re 
cast into cl hundred different moulds 
the pantheistic ideas of the Hindu 
philosophers, and offer to the intelli- 
gence of their hearers and readers, 
through an almost unintelligible 
language, the same deadly food which 


has finally produced on the Hindu 
mind the s.id results which we wit- 
ness If wc were better acejuamtert 
with the vanity of doctrines which 
the Hindu philosophers ha\e exhibit- 
ed in the field of metaphysics, we 
Would be soon conMncetl that the 
modern metaphysicians, who have 
pl.w (1 themselves out of the pale of 
lesclation, have not advanced one 
step in that science, and th.it the 
duergentc- in their opinions is but a 
fiitliful icpresentation of the confu- 
sion which for more than two ihou- 
sind years prevailed on the banks of 
the Ganges among their predecessors 
in the s line speculative studies. 

It ippcars that Tsampooka was in 
his days what the* Jogies or Hindoo 
pdiitnU care up to our time He 
remained on his rock, in the most 
didicult p,.sjtion, foi the space of 
fifty-five >cais, exhibiting himself to 
the crowd, and aiming at w inning their 
adniiration by the incredible suffer- 
ings that he voluntarily submitted 
to His apparent sanctity was made 
up of very doubtful materials. He 
passed himself off for a man who 
could remain without citing, and 
who was gifted with supernitural 
|x>wers Plain humility, which is 
nothing but the result of the true 
knowledge of self, was not the favour- 
ite virtue of our spiritual quack 
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of their teacher, brought regularly food for the head of the 
house, as well as for the stranger, for whom they felt great 
affection. The spiteful Tsampooka could not bear to see 
the people showing marks of kindness and benevolence 
towards his hated guest. On one occasion he forgot him- 
self so far as to abuse him, by repeating the following 
coarse expressions : Eat dirt, go naked, and sleep on the 
bare ground. Such an inhuman behaviour soon met with 
a condign punishment. The wTctched Tsampooka had at 
first to endure horrible torments in hell. 

On his return to the seat of man on earth, he was bom 
from respectable parents, but he was always prone from 
his infancy to indulge in the lowest habits. lie would 
secretly steal away, and actually satiate the cravings of 
hunger by eating the most disgusting things ; he would 
not wear clothing, but ran about in a state of nakedness ; 
he would only sleep on the gi’ound. His parents, after 
many fruitless attempts to correct him, resolved to make 
him over to the heterodox ascetics. These received him ; 
but he would not eat in the company of his brethren, nor 
go to beg with them. He, from the moment they were 
absent, went to devour the refuse he could find. His 
eccentric and disgu.sting habits were soon found out, and 
his new friends said one to the other : “ Let this man be 
no longer allowed to live with us. Should the disciples of 
the Bahan Gaudama hear that one of our company is be- 
having in such a manner, our brotherhood would become 
a laughing-stock to them.” He was, therefore, expelled 
from this place. Tsampooka went to take his abode on 
a rock near the place that served as receptacle to the 
sewers of Eadzagio. On that rock he remained in the 
most fatiguing posture; he leaned on his right hand 
which rested on the rock, and also on his right knee ; the 
left leg was stretched and the left arm raised up. He kept 
his mouth opened. When the people asked him why he 
remained with his mouth wide open, as a man who is in- 
cessantly drawing air into his lungs, he answered that, re- 
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fraining from the use of coarse food, he was feeding on air 
only : when questioned about the singular position of his 
two legs, he answered, that, were he to stand on both legs, 
the earth would instantly shake. He liad been during 
fifty-fiv(' years in that sad \K)sition, when Gaudania, moved 
with compassion at his pitiable condition, went in person to 
convert him. He began to relate to him all that he had 
done during former existences, mentioning in particular 
the sin ho had been guilty of towards a brother hermit. 
At this unexpected declaration, Tsampooka humbled him- 
self. Buddlia tlion preached to him his law . The repent- 
ing Tsampooka firmly believed in all that was said to him. 
He then rose up, and, with a lieart overflowing with joy, 
instantly left Ins place, folloived his u('w master, and soon 
became a Itahanda. His proficiency in science and virtue 
was such 1 hat he soon occupied a distinguished rank among 
the members of the asscmibly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A rich man of Thainallte, named Anatapetn, becomes a convett — Stoiy of 
/iztwaia — //( cities Ihiddha of a painful distemper — The people of 
WUhalie s/nJ a tiepulalton to Buddha — Dt^esston on the manner 
Budiiha daily ^pent hts time — Settling of a quarrel between thetinhabit- 
aiiti of K aulia and those of Kaptlawoi — l^ew lOimcrts are strengthened 
III their faith — / hoodaudana’s death in the arms of his son — Queen 
Patzapat! and many noblt ladies aieelemated to the rani of Rahaness — 
ConvitstoH of Kema, the first quten of King Pimpaihara — Heietus neat 
7 hasoatttt ate confounded by the display of miraculous powers — 
Buddha goes to the seat of Thawadeintha, to preach the law to his 
mothir • 

When Bnddha was in the country of Radbsagio, a certain 
ricii merchant, named Anatapein, came to Badzagio, with 
li\e hundred carts loaded with the most precious goods, 
and took his lodging in the house of on intimate friend. 
Whilst living with Ins friend, he heard that Gaudama had 
become a Jhiddha. Suddenly, he was seized with an 
earnest desire of seeing him and hearing his doctrine. On 
a certain day, he rose at an early hour, and perceived, 
reflected through the lattices of the window, some rays of 
an uncommon brightness. He went in the direction of 
the light to the place where Buddha was preaching the 
law. He listened to it with great attention, and, at the 
end of the discourse, he obtained the state of Thautapan. 
Two days after, he made a great offering to Buddha and to 
the assembly, and requested him to come to the country 
of Thawattie. The request was granted. The distance to 
Thawattie is forty-five youdzanas. Anatapein spent enor- 
mous sums that one monastery should be erected at each 
youdzana distance. When Buddha was approaching, the 
pious merchant arranged as follows for the reception of 
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the distingaished visitor, and presenting to him a splendid 
monastery called Dzetawon, which he had made ready 
for him. He sent first his son, richly attired, with five 
hundred followers, belonging to the richest families ; then 
followed bis two daughters with five hundred girls, all 
decked with the most costly ornaments. Every one carried 
flags of five different colours. These were followed by five 
hundred dames, having the rich man’s wife at their head, 
each carrying a pitcher of water. Last of all, came Anata- 
pein, with five hundred followers, all wearing new dresses. 
Gaudama let the crowd walk in front, and he followed at- 
tended by all the Bahans. When he entered the grove, he 
appeared as beautiful as the peacock’s tail when com- 
pletely expanded. Anatapein asked Gaudama how he 
wished the donation should be made and effected * “ Let 

the monastery be offered,” said Buddha, “to all the 
Bahans that may come in future to this place from what 
quarter soever,” Thereupon, the rich man, holding a 
golden vessel of water, poured its contents on the hands 
of Buddha, saying ; “ I present this monastery to Buddha 
and to all the Bahans that may come hereafter to reside 
therein.” Buddha said prayers and thanks in token of his 
accepting the offering Seven days were devoted to 
making this great offering, and during four months unin- 
terrupted rejoicings went on in commemoration of this 
great and solemn donation. For the purchase of the place, 
and the expenses of the ceremony, enormous sums were 
lavished. During the era of former Buddhas this very 
place had always been purchased and offered to them and 
their disciples. 

\N.B . — Here is found narrated in full the history of 
a celebrated physician named Dzewaka. As such story 
has no reference whatever to Buddha’s career, I will give 
but a very succinct account of it.] 

At a certain time,^ when Buddha lived in the city of 


> It IS impossible to assign the motive that induced the compiler of 
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Bad^agio, the country of Wethalie was made rich, gay, 
and attractive by the presence of a famous courtesan. A 
nobleman of liadzagio, who had j list returned from that 


Buddha’s life to insert in his uork a 
long episode on the celebrated physi- 
cian D/ewaka. I he story is m itself 
uninteresting, and throws no light 
jAhatever on the histoiy of the sup- 
posed originator or reformer of Buddh- 
ism tor this reason it has been 
thought quite unnecessary to give a 
complete translation of the whole 
p.issige The name of D/ewaka is 
quite familiar to the adepts of the 
medical art m Burmah Many times 
the wntei has !n«i(lc inquiries lesjjca- 
ing the works of the Hippocrates of 
India, but he has never lieen able to 
meet \Mth mention of or allusion to 
such compositions Hente he has 
been led to suppose that the father of 
medicine m these countries has left 
behind him no writings to embody 
the results of his theoretical and 
practical favourite pursuits Surgery 
appears to have been no novelty with 
our great doctor, since we see him on 
an occasion extracting from the body 
of a prince, by means of an incision, 
a snake that put his life in peril 
The numcroub quacks who in Bni- 
mah assume the name of phyMcians, 
and are ever rcadv to give medu incs 
in all cases, even the most difhculi 
and complicated, are ignorant of the 
very elements of the surgical art 
They possess a certain numlMr of 
remedies, made up of pi ints, which, 
when applied undtr proj^r circum- 
stances and m cirtain cases, work 
wonderful cures But the native 
physicians, unable in most instances 
to disci'ni the true symptoms of 
diseases, [n'esenbe remedies at ran- 
dom, and obtun, in too many cases, 
results most fatal to the unfortunate 
patient In medicine as well as in 
religion, ignorance begets sujxrsti- 
tion and recourse to magical prac- 
ti cs. We may positively assert that 


the black art is, with native pracit- 
tinners, an essential concomitant to 
the practice of mcdicme When a 
physician has r\]iausted the limited 
stockof remedies that he possesses, 
and he finds, m spite of his exertions, 
that the di&e.i&e bids defiance to his 
skill, ho gravel) tells the lelatives of 
the patient tliat some evil spirit is 
interfering with his remedns, and 
thit he must be expelled ere there 
can he any chance of relieving thr 
sufferer and obtaining hi«i recovery 
Whereupon a shed is creeled with 
the utmost speed rni a spot close to 
the pousc of the patient OfTeimgs 
of ncc, fruits, and other articles arc 
made to the pretended evil spirit, 
who IS supposed to have got bold o f 
the sufferer's liody Dances of the 
most frantic chai acter are carried on 
by his relatives Males will only 
officiate m default of females , pre- 
ferenct is always given to tht latter 
Young gills, say the Burmese, .ue 
the i^eisons for the occasion, 

os It is supposid that the evil Nat 
IS more effeclurilly and easily jjjopi- 
tiated by the pow ''r of the ii ch.irms 
This exercise lasts until, strength at 
kist failing them, they drop down in 
a state of completi exhaustion and 
prostration Ihty ipjicar as if they 
had entiiely lost their senses In 
that state they arc supposed to be 
inspired by the evil spirit Interro- 
gated by the phvsician on the nature 
of the disease, and the proper reme- 
dies to be applied for eradicating it, 
they give answers, or rather they 
lieconie channels thiough which the 
spirit, aatisdcd with the offerings 
m^ide in his honour, condescends to 
declare that he has now left the 
piitienl, and thiit by placing him 
under a certain treatment, which be 
fails not to indicate, he will soon 
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country, narrated to the king all that he had seen at 
Wethalie, and induced the monarch to set up, in his own 
kingdom, some famous courtesan, who would be skilful m 
music and dancing, as well as attractive by the form and 
accomplishments of her person. Such a person having 
been procured, she was, by the munificence of the king, 
placed on a mo^t splendid footing, and one hundred 
pieces of silver were to be paid for each evening’s visit. 
The king’s son being rather assiduous in his visits to her 
place, she became pregnant. Aware of her state, the 
courtesan affected to be sick until her confinement. She 
directed her servant to throw out the newly-born infant, 
on a heap of rubbish, in some lonely and distant place. 
The next moniiug the king’s sou, going out with some 
.attendants, chanced to pass close to the sixit where the 
infant had been di'iiosited llis attention having been 
attracted by the noise of crows hovering close by, he went 
to see what it was To his great surprise, he saw an infant, 
yet breathing, half buried m iiibbish Taken with the 
bi'auty of this little creature, the prince ordered the child 
to be earned to the palace, where he was brought up with 
the greatc'st tare and attention lie was named Dzewaka, 
which means life, because the jinuce, when he found him, 
iniiuiri'd if he was alive 'llie young lad, having reached 
the years of discretion, was unwilling to remain in the 
])alace, not occujned w ith .any business. In order to afford 
lelief and comfort to his fellow-creatures, he resolved to 
study medicine He repaiied to Benares, placed himself 
under tlie direction of a famous physician, and soon 
became eminent bj his extreme proficiency in the pro- 
fi'ssion. Having left his nuaster, .and hegun practice in 
his own mime and for his own account, Dssewaka worked 
the most wonderful cures, which soon procured to him 
unbounded wealth and an extraordinary reputation. 

recover his health Occurienccs of tivals of the Nat pan, or of the pos- 
this nature arc escccdin^ly common scssmg spirit 
They are called hy the natives fes- 
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Dzewaka was at the height of his fame, when, on a 
certain day, Buddha happened to be troubled with belly- 
ache. He called Ananda and said that he wanted some 
medicine to relieve him from pain. Ananda went to the 
place where lived the celebrated Dzewaka, and informed 
him of Buddha’s complaint Tlie doctor ordered first a 
rubbing of oil, which was to be rejjeated three days after. 
This remedy not having a full effect, Dzewaka took three 
lily flowers, whereupon he spread several powders, and 
came to Buddha, saying, “ Most glorious Plira, here is one 
lily flower, please to smell it ; this will be followed by ten 
motions. Here is a second one ; the smelling thereof will 
produce a similar effect ; and this one will cause the same 
result.” Having handed over the three flowers, the doctor 
paid his respects to Buddha, turned to the right, and left 
the monastery. 

When he was crossing the gate, he thought within him- 
self, “I have given a medicine calculated to cause thirty 
motions, but as the complaint is rather of a senous and 
obstinate character, twenty-nine motions only will take 
place ; a warm bath would be required to produce the 
thirtieth ; ” and with this reflection he departed. Buddha, 
who saw all that passed in the doctor’s mind, called 
Ananda and directed him to prepare a warm bath. A 
little while after, Dzewaka came back to Buddha, and 
explained to him his piescriptioii. Buddha was soon 
restored to his former health, and Dzewaka told him that 
the people were preparing to make him offerings. Mauka- 
lan went to the son of Thauna, a rich man, to get some 
rice from a field that had been watered with milk. The 
owner gave rice to Maukalan and urged him to jiartake of 
it. assuring him that there was some other in reserve for 
Buddha ; Maukalan assented. After the meal, his patta 
was cleaned with perfumed water, and filled with the 
choicest food. Maukalan took it to Buddha, who ate it. 
Afterwards he preached the law to the king and to an 
immense crowd ; amongst them was Thauna’s son. They 
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all obtained the first degree of perfection, but Thauna 
reached at once the state of Arahat. 

Dzewaka cameagain to Buddha’s presence, and requested 
the favour of presenting him with two splendid pieces of 
cloth, which he had received in present from a king whom 
he had cured of a most distressing distemper. Moreover, 
he wished that the Eahans should be allowed to receive 
clothes of a better sort than those they were wont to wear, 
Buddha received the two pieces and preached the law to 
the donor, who attained the state of Thautapan. Dzewaka, 
rising from his place, wheeled to the right and departed. 

A little while after, Gaudama called the Eahans and 
said to them, “ Beloved Bickus, now I give iiemiission to 
the faithful to make offerings of cloth for your dress.* 
Whoever is pleased with his present dress, let him wear it ; 
whoever is disposed to receive some other from the people, 
let him do so But I must praise you for having hitherto 
been satisfied with the ancient dress ” The people of the 
city having heard of the permission given to the Rahans, 


2 The first fofiowcis of Hucldha, 
observing a mode of life much re- 
sembling that of the Uathccsi had 
hitherto made use of the dress they 
had purchased previous to their leav- 
ing the world But when they be- 
came professed members of the new 
society, they were subjected to the ob- 
servance of the vow of strict poverty, 
and had to depend entirely on public 
chanty for the obtiining of the re* 
quired food and raiment The old 
clothes brought at the time of tbeir 
entering the society were worn out 
and unfit to be put on. Others wcic 
to lie provided for by sonic nie.uis 
that would not wound the delicate 
feeling of aUsolute poveity The* 
only one that occurred was the will- 
ing and liberal dispositions of the 
lay members of the Buddhist com- 
munity. This new source of abundant 
alms was opened by our Buddha him- 
self, on the occasion of the offering 


m.idc by Dzewaka Desiring likewise 
to do away with the scruples many 
rehgioub might entertcun respecting 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
receiving articles of dress, Gaudama 
l.ud It down as a regulation that all 
the religious could lawfully accept 
all that might be willingly offered 
them by the faithful. In the fore- 
going pages wi» have seen the founder 
of Buddhism granting to his followers 
permission to receive houses and 
landed properties piesentcd to com. 
niunitics Now the same legislator, 
.idhering to the same piiiuiple, gives 
a fullei cievclopmeni thereto, and 
extends to articles necessary for dress 
the leave to rective offerings of this 
descnption, pioffered by the faithful 
to the religious In the book of 
Buddhist ordinations, or promotion 
to the degree of Patzin, mention is 
mode of these two sorts of permis- 
sions given to the Rahans 
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ofEered at once more than one hundred thousand pieces of 
cloth Their example was followed by the people of the 
country, who made offerings to the same amount. 

A little while after this, Buddha received a deputation 
from the Wethalie people, inviting him to visit their 
country. Heie is the reason of the invitation The coun- 
try was very rich and flourishing. Tht‘ Malla princes 
governed it eech in turn for a ceriam space of time. On 
a sudden a terrific ])i‘&tilenco desolated the land, which was 
in a short lime sirew’ed wuth dead bodies in every direction. 
In tin midst of so great a calamity some advised lo pro- 
pitiate the Nats, by making offerings to them ; others said 
that recourse must be had to 1 he great teachers; a third 
])arty insisted upon calling to their aid iho great (Jaudania, 
who had ap^ieared in this world foi the purposi* ot saving 
mankind. The last opinion jirevailetl. Having ascertained 
thatilu' lived at Jladzagio, a great number of juinci's, |)oun- 
has, and nobles wont to RadKagio, with great iirescnts for 
King I’lmpathara, to induce him to allow tlu' great teacher 
to come to their country. The object of their mission 
having become known, Buddha agreed to go lie sallied 
forth from the Weloowon monastery, attended by tli(> king 
as far as the southern bank of t he Ganges, Having reached 
the northern one, he was receised w'lth every possible' mark 
of the highest respect and veneration As soon as he set 
his feet; in the country, a heavy ram fell which almost 
dehigedthe land. The water carried aw a\ t he dead bodies 
The atmosphere was purified, the iK'stilence ceased, and all 
the sick recovered (hi the fifth day .alti'i' the full moon 
of Nayoii (June), Buddha having conleired such a favour 
to the peojile ot Wi'thahe. left that country .and returned to 
Badzagio, which he reached on tlu* full moon of Watso 
(July), ]ust 111 time to spend the fourth season in the 
Weloowon monastery. 

Here is inserted a short sketch of the manner in which 
Buddha spent his days during the rainy si'ason, as 1 he t rans- 
lator has found in one of the manuscripts before him. 
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Each day was divided into five parts, and a certain occu- 
pation was reserved to each part. i. Buddha generally 
rose at an early hour, a little after daybreak, washed his 
face, nnsed Ins mouth, and dressed. He then retired into 
a private apartment. With his all-seeing eyes, he glanced 
over all creatures, carefully examined the amount of their 
merits and demerits, and the real nature of their disposi- 
tions. The reason for his taking a survey of the state and 
condition of all beings was to ascertain the dispositions of 
the various beings, and discern those who were prepared to 
hear the preaching of truth from those who, ion account of 
their demerit s, were as yet unprepared for receiving bene- 
ficially for themselves such a great favour. When this 
was done, he jnit on liis tull canonical dross, and, with the 
mendicant’s pot under his arm, he sallied forth in quest of 
his food. Ho invariably directed his stops towards those 
places whore he knew that his preachings would bo heard 
with beneficial results Sometimes he wont alone; at 
other tunes he w’as attended with a certain number of his 
disoipl es Uis countenance bos}K)ke an unaffected modesty 
and an inimitable mildnobs. Occasionally he allowed a 
display of wonders to take place Musical instriimeuts 
emitted, of themselves, sweet tunes, which, revealing to the 
people the coming of Buddlia, rejoiced their heart, and 
disposed them to bestow abundant alms, and to liear the 
preacluiig of the law. Some of the hearers bec.aiiio Upa- 
sakas, others Thautapans, &c , &c , agri*eably to every one’s 
disposition. Then he returned to his monastery. 

2. As soon as he had arnved, ho washed Ins feet, and 
during the ablution lie liad his disciples assembled round 
him, and said to them, “ Beloved Bickus, bo ever w'atchful 
and attentive, with a mind over prone to reflection. It, is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain the nature of man,'* to hoar 

** It WAS at that moment tU.U (Jau- with coitain ttimts upon which he 
dama delighted to iCM,al to his dis- Uud much stiuss He wished that 
ciplcs the most startling points of his what he looked |Uix>ii as subjects of 
doctrine, and mndc them familiar the greatest importance, should be 
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^ the law, to become perfect, to obtain the state of Eahanda,. 
- and to arrive to the condition of a Buddha.” He then 
pointed out to them some subjects of meditation. Many 
of the disciples devoted themselves io mental labour ; some 
combined together manual and mental exertions ; others 
withdrew to lonely places at the foot of certain trees, and 
into the caves of neighbouring hills. Buddha then took 
his meal, and retired for awhile alone into his own private 
apartment. When he arose a little after mid-day, he anew 
contemplated all beings, and fixed his attention on those 
that were to come and receive his instructions. He soon 
came out, and at once began to impart instructions to all 
those that had arrived, from what place soever. When 
the instruction was completed, the people withdrew. 

3. After the people’s departure, Buddha bathed and took 
a walk in the open verandah of the monastery. His mat, 
cushion, &c., were spread in a becoming and open place, 
llie Bahans hastened at that hour to come and communi- 
cate freely the result of their mental exertions. When 
they wanted any explanation, they were encouraged to put 


tonic familiar to them No doubt he 
intended that those fatourite topics 
should become the spiritual food 
uiion which his disciples' minds should 
feed during the hours devoted to 
meditation Those who ore unini- 
tiated in the doctrines of Duddhisni 
will not understand .the meaning of 
such an expression. It is difficult to 
obtain the nature of m.ui buch 
language is, however, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the principles of that 
system. A being, who is 111 one of 
the four sbites of punislimcnt, that 
of in ,’inimal, for inst nice, shall h ive, 
in m.-iiiy instances, to p.iss through an 
immense nunilicr of various exist- 
ences, ere he c.in escape from the 
circle of animal existences, and at 
lost emerge into that of man To 
give us an idea of the excessive diffi- 
culties a being has to encounter, they 


make use of the following compari- 
son Let us suppose that a needle 
be dropped fi um one of the sc, its of 
Bralimns, and at the same time a 
man on earth be keeping another 
needle with the point upwards It 
will be more easy for the two needles' 
extremities to come in contact one 
with the other, than it will be to a 
being in the condition of animal to 
reach the state of man On the same 
prmciple one can easily imagine what 
mighty efforts must lie made during 
countless esistences ere a simple man 
can obtain all the quahfic.itions neces- 
sary for enabling him to Ixiconie a 
Buddha The theory of Gaudaiiia, 
on this point, resembles much that of 
some modern thinkers who preach 
the perfectibility of man to an almost 
infinite degree. 
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him questions, which were instantly answered ; and they 
received submissively the answers which he condescended 
to give to them. This exercise lasted until it was dark. 
The disciples retired from their master’s presence. 

4. After their departure, the Nats and other celestial 
beings were admitted. Buddha conversed with and in- 
structed them until nearly midnight. 

5. Buddha then walked awhile to relieve his limbs 
from extreme lassitude, and went into his apartment to 
take some rest. He rose very early, and began to review 
the beings who, during the iiys of former Buddhas, had 
distinguished themselves by their exertions in the path of 
virtue and in the high mental attainments. 

During one of his usual benevolent’errands through the 
country, Gaudama converted Ouggasena, liis wife and 
comiianions. Here is an abridged narrative of that event. 
Ouggasena was the son of a rich man. In the time of his 
youth a company of comedians came to Radzagio and 
exhibited during seven days in the presence of King Pim- 
patliara and his court. Our young man, along with many of 
his comiianions, attended the exhibition. On a sudden, he 
became passionately enamoured of a rope dancing-girl, 
who performed many feats with accomplished grace and 
uncommon address. Despite liis parents’ remonstrances 
and entreaties, he sacriGced to his ungoverned passion aU 
considerations, and he married the damsel. In his new 
situation, he had no alternative but to learn the art of rope- 
dancing, tumbling feats, and standing in various attitudes 
on the extremity of posts or masts, sometimes sixty cubits 
high. During his noviciate, he had to bear the laughter 
and taunts of his wife and of liis new friends. By dint of 
exertion he became proficient in the art of performing 
tumblers' feats with a surprising agility. One diiy it was 
announced at the sound of the drum that Ouggasena was to 
perform on the top of a post sixty cubits high. An im- 
mense crowd of citizens went out with great eagerness to 
see the performance. Wlien the amusements had just 
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begun, Buddha happened to pass by with a number of dis- 
ciples. He desired Maukalan to go ahead, and begin to 
preach to Ouggasena Soon he came up himself in person, 
and converted the juggler, who forthwith descended from 
his roast, prostrated himself before Buddha, and asked to 
be admitted as a member of the assembly After further 
instructions he obtained tho science of llalianda His wife 
and all tlie companj became likewise converts^ 

Buddha had now fulfilhd the promise he had for- 
iiK'ilj made to tin ruler of liadAigio, to spend three con- 
secutive' seasons in his rojal city. He went over to the 
Wethalie country, and fi\cd his residenci in a fine place, 
in tlie midst of a forest of sala- trees, called Maliawon. 
Whilst he enjoyed himself in that jilaci, a quarid took 
place between a portion of the pioph of Kajipila and 
that of Kaiilia, who lived on botli banks of the little iiver 

* Ihccoinusionof Ougg xsf.n I «u\ cssenlul xnd ixpiUl diUiiuKt be 
oi his compinions piocuud by ilu twteii thi two gitit sjsttms whKh 
direct mUi\<ntiou of Buddlw him mdxjslon^pvsstflb) hvvi iobUsKiI 
sdf Is itiothci mstina of the tiuly foi the uhgions supicmicy ovei the 
UIk. 1 \l spinl which uumitcd tlu Imluu ijcmn ul\ 
j,ieU pit ului Ills liw w IS 111 In tht subsequent slorj tf llioo 
leiuleil foi \ll without iveptjon dxuduus illiuss we see Buddlu 
Ihe piofession of tliese inthMduols hrst then Anindi Ihuiputii ind 
whom he so jjecuhiily selected w ts MiukiUn rtlicMng the illusliious 
fir fiom Ixiing i itspcctibk one p'lticnt fiom his bodil) distemper by 
Ilu proud 13 i ihinm would not hi\e invoking not the iiiti feu net of i 
eondeseended to I ikt notuc of people supreme Being whom tliev ignoie 
who 111 his opinion hid dogrxded but i ecitun powii oi infliunceeon 
themselvts so low But the new neeted with foimct good deeds A 
teuhtr though lioin fiom puents gieit n y i mii'ieulous tffeet is 
Irelongmg to i high e iste cntiul> piotluced b> the ^^lu> rf i tnusc 
flee fiom the pujudiees iiieuleited which no oiu but i Buddhist cm 
b> the ninow spiut of eiste, lost undtrstiml He his iccoui&c t > /rrw 
himself to such i high p sitioii is to oi tin infliiente Hsullnu, fioin men 
look upon nun whiUvei his eoidi tomus ulioii is to i unghtj igent 

tion or position might U is i ft How who Ins tin jKwiei to woik iny 

Umg fullv eiUitlnl to ihi bimhl of d "ltd ksuU whiliiti But how 
his instiuttums Ihis is om ol tlu i nun tin 1 »\ Ins own will tontiol 

Tuoststiikmg it iluics of his pu leh the mihiemi of his j ood utions so 

mgs Its umvcisilit} is itgiids |hi- is to piodute i ^,1 md tffeet in no 
sons md pUees It iniblts us to wiy short of i luuule is a thing 
lecount foi the rapid and astonishing which tan in no lationil w ly be e\- 
tUffusion of hisdoctiines thiough so pUmodoi accounted for 
many countiies It constitutes the 
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Rawhani. The cause of the dispute was the irrigation of 
paddy-fields. The small river had been duly barred, but 
on account of an unusual drought there was not water 
enough to supply the quantity required for the fields on 
both banks. One party wanted to have all the water, the 
other demurred. Hence a dispute arose which, w ildfire- 
like, spread from the banks of the stream all over both 
countries. A general appeal to arms ensued, and, in a 
short time, both armies stood facing each other in battle 
array. 

At an early hour Buddha, having nsen from his conch, 
cast, as usual, a glance over all beings He soon saw the 
fend that CMsted between tlie country of liis bn+h and 
that ot TCanlia. Moved with compassion over the miseries 
IV liich that people, blinded by a furious passion, n ore bring- 
ing upon themselves, he went through the air, and stood 
over and above the stream which separated the tw 0 armies. 
Ra} s of glorj , beaming out of his person, soon attracted 
general attention. Both parties laid down their arms and 
prostrated themselves, worshipping him. He said to them, 
“rrinces and warriors, hearken to my words Which is 
tho most valuable, a small quantity of water or the lives 
ol countless bonigs, and. in particular, the lives of pnneos ? ” 
They answered, “ Of course the lives of princes and war- 
riors are most valuable ” “ If so,” retorted Buddha, “ lay- 
aside your passion, conquer your anger, throw away your 
weapons of destruction, love each other, and live in peace.” 
Both parties, by a low and prolonged tone of voice, ex- 
pressed their deep regret at what they had done, and their 
sincere desire to follow his instructions. He preached 
to them the law in such an impressive and convincing 
manner that on the spot two hundred and fifty noblemen 
of Kappila and the same number of Kaulia asked for 
admittance among the members of the assembly. 

The instruction they had heard, and which had deter- 
mined their vocation, had not had time to cast deep roots 
in their hearts. They soon regretted their home, their 
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families, and their former gay life. Buddha, who saw 
what was going on in their souls, said to them, “ Will you 
come with me, and enjoy yourselves on the green banks 
of the beautiful lake Xontala ? ” They joyfully accepted 
the proposal. By the power inhemit in his nature, Bud- 
dha took them through the air, and soon reached the lake. 
They alighted on its banks. Delighted with the beautiful 
scenery that surrounded them, and ignorant of the new 
objects which they saw, they interrogated Buddha about 
the names of the new plants and fniits which they per- 
ceived. Gandama condescended to answer all their ques- 
tions. While thus engaged they saw the king of the birds 
of the lake resting on the branch of a tree. On a sudden 
five hundred birds of the same kind came crowding round 
their chief, and, by their cries and various attitudes, testi- 
fied the happiness which they felt at being in his company. 

The new converts wondered at the admirable instinct of 
those birds, and communicated to each other their mutual 
surprise. As an accomplished teacher, Buddha availed 
himself of the opportune moment, and said to them in a 
mild manner, “ Beloved disciples, what-you see now and 
admire is the lively and true image of my family.” So 
effectually was the instruction conveyed that they all at 
once became Thautapan, and no longer thought of return- 
ing into the world. By the virtue inherent in their new 
position, they were enabled to fly through the air, and they 
returned with Buddha into the Mahawon residence. 

On their arrival, Buddha began his fifth season in that 
same place. It was in the middle of that season, in the 
month of Wakhaong (August), that he heard that his father 
had been seized with a violent distemper, which left him 
no rest either day or night. Sensible of his approaching 
end, Thoodaudana ardently wished to see his son for the 
last time. In the moniing, at the hour when Buddha was 
reviewing all beings, and examining with a compassionate 
heart their respective condition, he saw the sad and pain- 
ful position of his royal father. He instantly summoned, 
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hj tbe means of Ananda, a selecfc band of disciples, and 
flying through the air, alighted with his company in front 
of the palace. Without a moment’s delay he ascended to 
the upper apartments, and sat on a place prepared for 
him, near the head of the couch upon which lay the royal 
patient. 

Buddha, recollecting himself awhile, and then laying 
one of his hands on his father’s head, said, “ By the virtue 
of the merits I have acquired during countless existences, 
by the power of the fruits gathered during forty-nine days 
round the tree Bodi, let this head be forthwith relieved 
from all pain.” It happened so in the twinkling of an 
eye. Nan, or Nanda, the younger brother of Buddha, the 
son of his aunt Patzapati, holding the right hand of his 
father, said with a fervent earnestness, “ By the merits 
that I have obtained at the feet of Buddha, let this 
right hand be freed from all pain.” And perfect cure 
instantly followed. Ananda, Phra’s first cousin, held the 
left arm. Thariputra laid his hand on the back, Mankalan 
grasped the feet. All of them with a similar faith uttered 
such like prayers, and the same happy result invariably 
followed. Thoodaudana was delivered from all pain. 
But he continued to remain very weak. 

Buddha, profiting by that favourable opportunity, 
preached to his father the law of mutability, and gave 
him many and truly seasonable instructions on that most 
important subject. With such a persuasive language did 
he expound this favourite doctrine that his father became 
at once a Eahanda. At the same time he distinctly in- 
formed him that seven days hence the end of his life would 
inevitably happen. Thoodaudana, perfectly prepared for 
the new change, that is to say, for death, by his son’s in- 
structions, and thoroughly resigned, saw before him the 
true state of Neibban, and said, “Now I clearly perceive 
the instability of all things. I am free from all passions. 

I am completely disentangled from the trammels of exist- 
ence.” Hocking himself in the bosom of these comforting 
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truths, he spent happily the few days he had yet to live. 
On the last day, and for the last time, he paid his respects 
to Buddha by worshipping him. Hitting then on his couch, 
the royal pal lent humbly asked pardon in the presence of 
all his attendants for all offences ho had committed by 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Having perfonned this act 
of sincere humility, he consoled his wife Patzati, who sat 
bathed in tejirs, as well as the other members of the royal 
family, and severa’ times repeated before them the great 
truth — ^that all beings, when they come into existence, have 
within, inherent in their nature, a principle of death tlia.t 
hurries them to their end and dissolution ; that the saine 
principle that has brought near and united beings together 
is always opposed, and at last overpowered by the opposite 
one that tends to separate them. He then placidly lay on 
his couch, and gently breathed h’ls last in the day of the 
full moon of Wakhaong, on a Saturday, at the rising of 
the sun, in the year of the Eetzana, era 107, at the advanced 
age of muety-seven years. 

Gaudama, after his father’s demise, when all the Rahans 
were assembled round the deathbed, said to them : “ Be- 
loved Bickiia, behold my father’s remains. He is no 
longer what he was a little while ago. He has undergone 
the change. No one can offer an effectual and lasting 
resistance to the principle of death, inherent in all beings. 
Be diligent in the jiractice of good works follow steadily 
the four roads leading to jierfection.” After this lecture, 
he consoled his aunt Patzaiiati and the other ladies of the 
court, who, with dishevelled hair, were wailing aloud and 
striking their breasts He minutely explained to them 
the consequences resulting from the great principle of 
mutability, which pervades all beings and infallibly leads 
them to destruction by the separation of their constitutive 
parts. 

When the instruction was finished, Buddha directed 
Kathaba to go and prepare the spot on which the funeral 
and cremation of the corpse were to take place. Aided 
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by Thariputra, he washed the corpse, which was sub- 
sequently placed in pfreat state, on a magnificent and lofty 
catafalco, raised for the purpose. The princes of Thekkara, 
Tlloopa\^a, and Weritzara, came to attend the royal fune- 
ral and offer presents The corpse was carried procession- 
ally through the principal streets of the city at the sound 
of all musical instruments. Buddha, in person, received 
the corpse, and laid it on the funeral pile. To no one 
else Mould ho leave the honourable and pious task of 
setting fire to it. On that occasion there took place an 
iiidescribahle outburst of wailings and lamentings. The 
impassible Buddha preached the law on that occasion, 
lie h'ft aside all praises in behalf of the deceased. He 
was satisfied with announcing the law; and countless 
beings, both among men and Nats, obtained the deliver- 
ance. 

After the loss of her royal hnsband. Queen Patzapati, 
profoundly impressed with all that she liad seen and 
hoard, desired to renounce the world and embrace a reli- 
gious mode of life. For that purpose she came to the 
presence of Buddha, and asked three times the permission 
to follow her inclination and become Eahaness. Ihree 
times the solicited favour was denied her. Buddha then 
left his own native country and returned to Wethalie, 
fixing his abode in the Gutagaia-thala monastery, in the 
Mahawon forest 

Buddha had not been long in this place when he had 
to grant the request which he at first refused to his aunt 
Patzapati. The wives of the princes of the Kappila and 
Kanlia countries, Mho, to the number of 5cx», had recently 
renounced the world, desired also to follow the example 
set before them by their husbands. They went to the 
queen’s apartments and communicated to her their design, 
entreating her to help them in obtaining the object of 
their wishes. Patzapati not only promised them her sup- 
port, but expressed the determination to join their com- 
pany. As a token of the sincerity and earnestness of 

VOL. I. 0 
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their resolntion, all the ladies, without the least hesitation, 
cut their beautiful black hair, put on a dress in accordance 
with their pious intentions, and resolutely set out on foot 
in the direction of the Wethalio country. 

Unused to sucli bodily exertions, the pious pilgrims 
suffered much during their long journey. At last, worn 
out with fatigue, covered with dust, they arrived near the 
Mahawon monastery. They respectfully stopped at the 
gate, and requested an interview with Ananda. The lat- 
ter, having ascertained from their own mouth the object 
of their pious and fatiguing errand, hastened into the pre- 
sence of Buddha, and entreated him to grant the earnest 
and praiseworthy demand of his aunt and of the other 
ladies, her companions. On hearing the request, Buddha, 
for a while, remained silent, as if deliberating on the 
answer he had to give Then he said • “ Ananda, it is 
not expedient to allow women to embrace the religious 
state; otherwise my institutions shall not last long.” 
Ananda, undismayed by that reply, respectfully reminded 
Buddha of all tho favours he had received from Patzapati, 
who had nursed and brought him up with the utmost 
care and tenderness, from the day his mother died, when 
he was but seven days old, and represented with a fervent 
earnestness the good dispositions of the pious postulants. 
Buddha’s scruples were overcome by the persuasive lan- 
guage of the faithful Ananda. He asked whether women 
could observe the eight precepts : and added, that in case 
they would consent to bind themselves to a correct observ- 
ance of them, they might be admitted as members of the 
assembly. 

Fully satisfied with the answer he had obtained, the 
venerable Ananda saluted Buddha, and hastened to the 
gate of the monastery, where his return was impatiently 
awaited. On hearing the good news, Patzapati, in the 
name of her companions, spoke to Ananda: “Venerable 
Ananda, we all rejoice that the favour so often asked for 
has been at last granted unto us. As a young maid, who 
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has bathed, and washed her hair, is anxiously desirous to 
put on her fine ornaments, as she receives with delight the 
beautiful and fragrant nosegays that are offered to her, so 
wo are longing for the eight precepts, and wish for admit- 
tance into the assembly.” They all promised to observe 
the rules of their new profession to the end of their lives. 
Tathaudara and Dzauapada-kaliani were among these 
converts. They all, owing to their former meritorious 
works, became subsequently Rahandas. 

One of the new female converts seemed to have retained 
as yet a certain admiration of and fondness for her hand- 
some features, and secretly prided herself on her beauty. 
Buddha, who quickly perceived the latent enemy lurking 
in the folds of her heart, resorted to the following expe- 
dient to correct her. On a certain day, when the proud 
and vain woman was in his presence, he created in an in- 
stant a consummate beauty, who as much exceeded her in 
perfection of form as the snow-white swan surpasses the 
black crow. Whilst she looked on this suddenly appear- 
ing rival with somewhat jealous eyes, Buddha caused the 
beauty of his creation to appear on a sudden very old, 
with a wrinkled face and an emaciated frame, and to ex- 
hibit on her person all the various and disgusting inroads 
which the most loathsome diseases make on the hunlhn 
body. The change acted as an electric shock on the young 
religious woman. When Gaudama perceived the change, 
and that she was so horrified at such a sight that she was 
nearly fainting, he said to her : “ Behold, my daughter, 
the faithful foreshowing of what shall inevitably happen 
to that form you are so proud of.” He had scarcely spoken 
those words, when she was instantly and for ever cured of 
her vanity. 

Buddha left Wethalie and went on the Makula moun- 
tain, where he spent his^sixth season. During his stay in 
that place thousands of people were converted and obtained 
the deliverance. At the end of that season, Buddha went 
to Eadzagio, and stayed in the Weloowon monastery. 
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It was at that time that Kema, the first queen of King 
Pimpathara, proud of her rank, youth, and beauty, was at 
last converted. Up to that time she had obstinately re- 
fused to see Buddha and hear his doctrine. On a certain 
day, the queen went to visit a garden which was in the 
neighbourhood of the Weloowon grove. By a contrivance 
of the king, her husband, she was brouglit, almost against 
her will, into the presence of Buddha, who worked out the 
spiritual cure of her foolish vanity by a process similar to 
the one above* mentioned. He caused a beautiful female 
of his creation to pass suocessively, in the queen’s presence, 
through the various stages of old age, disease, and death. 
Her mind having bi'en thus well prepared to hear his in- 
structions, Buddha gave her a lengthened explanation of 
the miseries attending the body. It had the desirable 
effi'ct to convert her in so perfect a manner that she 
entered into the current of pt'rfection, and became Thau- 
tapan. After having obtained the consent of her lord, 
she was, upon her pressing solicitations, admitted into the 
religious order. She became a llahnnda, and among the 
female members of the assembly she ranked as the dis- 
ciple of the right Such a glorious charge was owing to 
her former merits 

t3n a certain day, a rich man of the country of Bad/, agio 
went to enjoy himself on the banks of the river Ganges 
That man was not a disc’ple of Buddha, nor did he hold 
the doctrines of the opposite party. lie steered a middle 
course between both doctrines, with a mind disposed, how- 
ever, to embrace such opinions as should appear to him 
based on the best and strongest evidence Chance offered 
him a favourable opportunity to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of Buddha over his opponents He saw a log of 
sandal-wood floating on the stream, took it up, and had a 
beautiful patta made of it. When finished, he wrote upon 
it these words, “ He who can fly in the air let him take it.” 
The patta was raised on the top of a succession of hampers, 
tied together, and sixty cubits high. Some heretics living 
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in the neighbourhood asked on successive occasions the 
rich man to get down the patta for them ; he answered 
them that he would give it only to him who by flight 
could reach it. The head man of those heretics feigned to 
prepare himself to fly ; but when he was extending his 
arms, and raising one of his feet, his disciples, according 
to a preconcerted plan, seized him, saying, “ It is not 
becoming that you should exert yourself for such a trifle.” 
But the wily rich man could not be thus deceived; he 
persisted in his former resolution, and for six days resisted 
all their entreaties. On the seventh day Maukalan hap- 
pened to go to that place in search of his food. He was 
informed of all that had just happened. He was, more- 
over, told that the rich man and all his family would 
become discijiles under him who could by flight possess 
himself of the sandal-wood patta. Maukalan was ready, 
for the glory ot Buddha, to raise himself in the air, but 
Ins companion refused to allow him to do it, saying that 
such an easy work could easily be accomplished by one 
less advanced in merits. Maukalan agreed to his pro- 
posal Whereupon entering into the fourth state of l)zan, 
his companion rose in the air, carrying with the toes of 
one of Ins feet an enormous rock three-quarters of a youd- 
zana wide. 'I'he whole space between him and the by- 
standers appeared darkened. Every one was half dead 
with fear, lest, perhaps, it sliould fall over liis head. 
Maukalan ’s companion had the rock split into two parts, 
and his person then appeared to the view of the assembled 
crowd. After having during a whole day exhibited such 
a mighty power, he caused the rock to fall on the place he 
had taken it from. The rich man bade him come down, 
fully satisfied with the display of such power. The sandal- 
wood patta was taken down, filled wdtli the best rice, and 
presented to him. The Eahan received it and went back to 
his monastery. Many persons living at a distance from the 
place where the wonder had been exhibited, followed him 
to the monastery, begging him to show some other signs. 
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As they approached the monastery, Buddha hearing the 
noise, inquired what it was. He was informed of all the 
particulars of the event that had just taken place. He 
called the Rahan into his presence, took the patta, had it 
broken into pieces and reduced to dust.® He then forbade 
the Rahan ever to make such a display of his power. 


° The relHike ^iven by Buddhi to 
the disuple who had, without pe - 
mission, made .>u<.h a dispbiy of miia- 
culous powei , intended though it was 
for the promotion of his gloiy, was 
designed to operate as a salut,try 
cheek on the pride that might find its 
way into the heart of even the most 
privileged beings Such a lesson was 
deemed of the gre,itest importance, 
since we find m the book of Buddhis 
tic ordinations the sin of boasting of 
or pretending to the power of work 
ing wonders, &c , ranked among the 
four capital sms, evcludiiig a Rahan 
for ever fiom the society of the per- 
fect, and depriving him of his rank 
and dignity. Buddha, it seems, 
wished to reserve to himself alone 
the honour of woi king miracles, or to 
give the permission, when circum- 
stances should require it, to some of 
his disciples to do the same in his 
name and for the exaltation of his 
religion. 

The following story of Parana and 
his five associates holds a prominent 
rank among the events that have ren- 
dered Buddha so celebrated. Gau- 
dama, as it has been already men- 
tioned ill some foregoing notes, was 
an ascetic who had studied philosophy 
under eminent masters who belonged 
to the Brahmimcal school In many 
of his opinions, as well as in his mode 
of life, there was no perceptible dif- 
ference between him and the fol 
lowers of the Brahmins The writ- 
ings of the latter, as well as those of 
the earliest Buddhists, exhibit to us 
the sight of a great number of schools, 
where opinions on ontology, morals, 
and dogmas, &c., at once various, 


multifai lous, and opposite, were pub- 
licly taught Then the human mind, 
left to Its own resources, launching 
foi th into the boundless field of specu- 
lative philosophy, r.ui in evciy direc- 
tion, se irching after truth 1 he ma- 
nia for arguing defining, drawing 
conclusions, &c , ii those days, pie 
vailed to an extent sc.ucely to lx. 
credited Many centuries Ixfoic Alls 
totle wrote the lulcs of dialectics, the 
Inditn philosophers had earned the 
art of reasoning to a great degree of 
nicety ,ind shrewdness Witness the 
disputes ,inil discussions between the 
Brahmins and the , immediate dis- 
ciples of Buddha When oui Phra 
began to attract about his pel son 
crowds of hevrers and disciples , when 
his opinions on the end of m.in were 
undci stood and appieciatcd, when 
the system of castes icccivcd the first 
shock from the new but rapidly pro- 
gressing doctrine , when the eyes and 
hearts of the people were slowly at 
first, and lapidly afterwards, centred 
on the new preacher and his disciples , 
when at last alms, that had hitherto 
flowed into the abodes of the Brah- 
mins, began to enter into new chan- 
nels and carry their substantial pro- 
duce to the door of the followers of 
the new sect, then jealousy and other 
passions beg.in to agitate the hearts 
of those who had hitherto retained 
an uiidispuU d sw ay over the creduhty 
of the people. They tried, if credit 
be given to the w oiks of Buddhists, 
eveiy eflbit ,ind devised eveiy means 
m ordci to oppose the progress of the 
new doctrine. 

In this instance, Purana and his 
friends, assisted, as the Buddhists 
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The heretics soon heard of the prohibition issued by 
Gaudama to his disciples. They thought that no one 
would dare to maTch them in the display of wonders, and 
that they could easily ascertain their superiority over him. 
The ruler of Eadzagio, hearing of this news, went to 
Buddha and inquired as to his motive for such a prohi- 
bition. Buddha told him tliat the prohibition regarded his 
disciples only, but not himself. The heretics, informed of 


pretend, by the agency of the evil 
one, wished to enter into discussion 
with Buddha and to surpass him in 
the display of miraculous power 
The coutLst was to take place m the 
country of Ihawattic, in the presence 
of the king and of a countless mul- 
titude assembled for the purpose 
Purana. as usual with Buddhists m 
regard to those ^^ho held opinions 
different from their own, is styled a 
heretic. Of (be opinions of the eiie* 
mies of Buddha nothing is s«nd lu 
the present work, but the writer has 
had the opportunity of jierusing an- 
other uork where a slight .illusion is 
made to those six holders of hetero- 
dox doctrines I bur opinions were 
at variance on the beginning of this 
world, the eternity of iiiattcr, the 
existence of the soul, and a hrst 
principle, creator of all that exists 
We may infer therefrom that they 
were heads or chiefs of various schools, 
who, though not agreeing among 
themselves upon puiely speculative 
doctrines, united and combined against 
the common enemy A detailed ac- 
count of the doctrines held by these 
SIX heretics would prove highly in- 
teresting, as It would throw some 
light on the very obscure and imper- 
fectly known history of Indian philo- 
sophy, in the days when Buddhism 
assumed the shape of a religious 
system To those who are unac- 
quainted with Indian literature, the 
great progress made by Hindus in 
philosophical sciences at such an 
early period may appear somewhat 


doubtful but modern discoveries 
made all over the Indian peninsula 
leave not the least doubt respecting 
this startling as<;ertion At a period 
when Greece and the other regions of 
Kurope were sunk in a state of com- 
plete tgnoiaiice, most of the branches 
of literature were successfully culti- 
vated on the banks of the Ganges 
The study of philosophy always sup- 
poses a great intellectual atlvance* 
ment Uhere woulil, thcrefoie, be 
no rashness whatever m asserting 
th<\t the present state and condition 
of India, as regards htcraiy progress, 
are much below the mark that was 
attained at such a remote period The 
epoch of literary decadence began 
with the devastating expeditions of 
the fanatical Moslem in the tenth 
(xmtury. It is probable, too, that 
the religious and sanguinary conflicts 
between Ibt Buddhists and Brahmin- 
ists have had their share in bringing 
.ibout a similar result. The latter, 
having obtained the ascendancy over 
then adversaries, became more bi- 
goted They would no longer tolerate, 
to the same extent os before, the 
liberty of elaborating new systems, 
lest some successful philosopher 
might hereafter propagate opinions 
at variance with Ihcir own, under- 
mine the mighty fabric of then creed, 
tind eiulanger the holding of that 
absolute sway and jxiriinount in- 
fluence they had recovered, ,iftcr 
centuries of a deadly contest with 
the disciples of the philosopher of 
Kapilaw ot. 
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this, said, “ What will become of us ? Gaudama himself 
will show sigiis.” They held a council among themselves 
as to what vas to be done. Gaudama told the king that 
in four months he would make a giand display of his 
miraculous power in the country of Thawattie, as it was 
in that place tliat all former Buddhas had in former ages 
showed signs. The heretics from that day never lost 
sight of Buddha for a moment , they followed him day 
and night. They gave orders that a large and extensive 
covered place should be prepared for them, where they 
might show their power and outshine that of the llahan 
Gaudama. Buddha having said that he would select the 
spot where a white mango-tree stood for the scene of his 
miracles, the heretics caused the total destruction of all 
mango-trees in that direction. 

On the full moon of Tabaong (February), Gaudama left 
Hadzagio, attended by a large retinue of disciples. He 
went to preach in different parts. On the seventh of the 
waxing moon of Watso he entered the countiy of Tha- 
wattie. A gardener gave him by way of present a large 
mango fruit. Ananda prepared the fruit and Buddha ate 
it. When this was done, the stone was handed to Anaiida 
with an injunction to plant it in a jilace prepared to receive 
it. When planted, Buddha washed his hands over it, and 
on a sudden there sprang up a beautiful white mango-tree, 
fifty cubits high, w ith large branches loaded with blossoms 
and fruits. To prevent its being destroyed, a guard was 
set near it by the king’s order. Dismayed at such a 
wonderful sign, the heretics fled in every direction to con- 
ceal their shame and confusion. Their head man, named 
Pourana, took from a husbandman a large |ar with a rope, 
tied up the vessel with one extremity of the rope, jiassed 
the other round his neck, and flinging first the jar and next 
himself into the nver, where the water was very deep, he 
was drowned, and went to the lowest liell, called Awidzi. 

Buddha created in the air an immense road, reaching 
east and west to the extremities of the world. When the 
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Bnn began to verge towards the west, he thought the time 
had come to ascend to that road in the presence of an 
immense crowd, tliat covered an area of thirty-six youd- 
zanas, and there make a display of his wonderful powers. 
He was on the point of crossing the threshold of the build- 
ing that had been erected for him by the care of Nats, 
when a female convert, named Garamie, who had become 
an Aiiagani, came into his presence, and after the usual 
prostrations said to him, “ Glorious Buddha, it is not neces- 
sary that you should take the trouble of working wonders ; 
I, your servant, will do it.” “What wonder will you 
work, my daughter, Garamie ? ” replied Buddha. “ I will,” 
said Garamie, “ fill up the space with water, and plunging 
into tlie water in an eastern direction, I will come back, 
and reappear in the west like a water-fowl. On my 
appearance before tlie crowd they will ask, What is this 
water-fowl * And I will answer to them, that this water- 
fowl IS Garamie, the daughter of the most e.vcellent Bud- 
dha. This IS the wonder I will accomplish ' The heretics, 
on seeing it, will say to themselves. If such be the power 
of Garauuo, how much greater and more wonderful must 
be that of Buddha himself ? ” “I know,” said Buddha, 
“ that you have such a power, but it is not for your sake 
that tliese crowds have been gathered togeiher, ” and he 
refused the solicited permission. Garamie said to herself, 
Buddha would not allow me to work this great wonder, 
but there is some one else that can do greater things than 
I ; perhaps Buddha will not be so inflexible with them as 
he is with me. She then withdrew to a becoming place. 

Buddha thought within himself. There are many among 
my disciples who can make a display of great wonders ; it 
is meet that the crowds should be aware of it, and see 
how, with hearts stout as that of the lion, they are ready 
to perform the most wonderful feats. He said aloud, 
“ Who are they that can do wonders ? let them come for- 
ward.” Many came into his presence with a lion-like 
boldness and a thundering voice, craving for the honour 
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of displaying supernatural powers. Among them was a 
rich man, named Anatapein ; a female child, called Tsera ; 
a grown-up woman, and Maukalan. They volunteered 
their services to perform the most extraordinary wonders, 
in order both to frighten the heretics, and make them 
understand that, if such a power belonged to the disciples, 
what that of Buddha himself must be. But Buddha would 
not accept their proffered services, and said to them that 
the people had not been assembled there for their sake, 
but for his ; and that to him alone was reserved the task 
of enrapturing the crowds by the great wonders he was 
preparing to show. Addressing Maukalan, he said to him 
that, being a Buddha, he could not leave to others the 
trouble of performing his own duty. In a former exist- 
ence, when he was a bullock, he drew from a muddy place 
a heavily-laden cart, to save a ferahmin’s property and 
rejoice his heart. 

Buddha ascended to the immense road which he had 
created in the air in the presence of the crowd, that filled 
a place of eighteen youdzanas in breadth and twenty-four 
in length. These wonders which he was about to display 
were the result of his own wisdom, and could not be imi- 
tated by any one. He caused a stream of water to issue 
from the upper part of his body and flames of fire from 
the lower part, and on a sudden the reverse to take place ; 
again fire issued from his right eye, and streams of water 
from his left eye, and so on from his nostrils, ears, rijght 
and left, in front and behind. The same wonder too hap- 
pened in such a way that the streams of fire succeeded the 
streams of water, but without mingling with each other. 
Each stream in an upward direction reached the seats of 
Brahmas ; each stream in a downward direction penetrated 
as far as hell ; each in a horizontal direction reached the 
extremities of the world. From each of his hairs the 
same wonderful display feasted the astonished eyes of the 
assembled people. The six glories gushed, as it were, from 
every part of his body, and made it appear resplendent 
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beyond description. Having no one to converse with, he 
created a personage, who appeared to walk with him. 
Sometimes he sat down, while his companion was pacing 
along ; and at other times he himself walked, whilst his 
interlocutor was either standing or sitting. All the while 
Buddha put to him questions which he readily answered, 
and in his turn replied to the interrogations that were 
made to him. At intervals Phra preached to the crowd, 
who were exceedingly rejoiced, and sung praises to him. 
According to their good dispositions, he expounded the 
various points of the law. The people who heard him and 
saw the wonderful works he performed, obtained the under- 
standing of the four great principles. 

Buddha, having completed the twofold work of preaching 
to the crowds, and exciting their respect and admiration 
by the most astonishing display of the most extraordinary 
miracles, began to think within himself as follows: To 
what place have all former Buddhas resorted after the 
display of signs, and spent the season ? He saw by a 
stretch of his incomparable foresight that all of them had 
gone to the seat of Tawadeintha, in the Nats’ country, to 
announce the perfect law to their mothers. He resolved 
to go thither too. With one step he reached the summit 
of the mountain Ugando, at a distance of i6o,cxx> youd- 
zanas, and another step carried him to the top of the 
Mienmo mountain. This was done without any effort on 
the part of Buddha. Those mountains lowered their sum* 
mits to the very spot where he was standing, and rose up 
again to resume their lofty position. Buddha found him- 
self brought almost instantaneously to the seat of Tawa- 
deintha.* He took his position on the immense rock 


B The preachings of Buddha were It has liccn already stated at length, 
not to l)e confined to the narrow in aforegoing note, tlbit the condition 
limits of man’s abode , they were of Nats is merely a state of pleasure 
designed to reach much further All and enjoyment allotted to those who 
beings living in the six seats of Nats in former existences had done some 
were to share with men the blessings meritorious work. The fortunate in- 
of the publication of the perfect law. habitants of these celestial regions 
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Pantukambala. When he lay extended there upon his 
tsiwaran, the huge mass on a sudden contracted itself to 
the very narrow dimensions of his dress. 


remain m those seits until the sura 
of their i05pc.,tiv<. nieiits being, as it 
wei < . cvhaustcd, ^hej return to tht 
abode of man the true place of pro- 
bttion foi all bL,iigs living therein 
rile condilion of Nat, tlieiefon , s 
not .1 pel mailt nt oue , the N it, oftci 
his tinii of reward is ovei, his to 
migi.ite to our terrestiial atx^le, 
begin a new existence, and < ndeavoui 
to ,idvanee liinisclf in the way of [ler- 
feition by the iiraetiee of virtue He 
IS ,is yet veiy f,ii fioiii the state of 
Neibliin Like m in, he h is to le iru 
the sublinii liw, and to lietonie 
ncquaintid with tlie loads leading 
to the foul high poifeetioiis hutl- 
dha, who e,ime to ,innounco the law 
of salvition to all lieiiigs, could not 
but go to the seats of N its, ,iiid toaeh 
them th< w ly to fieo themselves from 
the tin moll of nev cr-endiiig ovist 
enee Ibo pieathings ol Huddlia 
for thicc eonseeutive iiioiiths were 
attended with a success thit must 
havi evieeded his most sanguine e\- 
pcctations Millions of Nits were 
convcited, ,uid forthwith obt lined 
the deliveianee Otlieis less ,id- 
vanced in meiits obtained the first, 
or second, or third stale of perfie- 
tion 

1 )U1 mg his St 1) in the other se Us of 
Nats, Buddha givi a decision on the 
incuts of almsgiving, which is eei- 
taiiilj to the idvaiitige oftheyellovv- 
di essi d Hickus but apjieai s simie- 
11 hit opposed to all piiiuiples ol 
lustici ind u isoii 111 his opinion 
Ihc mil ml dis|>ositioiis of him who 
givi s liras li is notliing to do w ith tin 
meiits resulting fiom siiili i good 
woik I hose meiits .lie stiiitly pio- 
poitioiiitc to the degiee of sinitity 
or peifection of him who icecives 
alms Such doctrine, dcstiuetive of 
the purest and noblest motives that 


can netu itc man to do good, is openly 
upheld now Ixiih m llieoiy and prac- 
tici by the Buddhist monks When 
they receive alms from the admiiers 
ot then saintly mode of life, they 
never think of rctuiiimg thinks to 
those who so Idxirally administer to 
all then matciial w,vnts, they eon- 
tent themselves with saying, lhadoo, 
thidoo, that is to siy. Well, well, 
and the pious offerer withdiaws per- 
fectly sitished and happy, relying on 
the inei its he h is gamed on this occa- 
sion, and longing foi iiiuthii oppor- 
tunity of doing the like I he libei 
ahty of the kilty tow aids tin religious 
IS curled to an excess se iieely to be 
eiedited Goveinment do not intei- 
ftie in the miintenanec of the [ni- 
fiit, .iiid yet they are .abundantly 
supplied w Ith all the neeess ii les, n ly, 
the luxuries, of life Ihev live on 
the f It of the I iiid 

I hat the crowds of people might 
be better prep in d for heiimg the 
sacred Uw and obtaining a loiieet 
undei standing of it. Buddlii chuges 
M.iukalan to a regiilii fist, or at 
leist abstmeiite, e in led to i con- 
siderable degree A bee .md copious 
use of nourishing substiiieis unhts 
ni 111 for meiit d esei tions occasions 
in him heal mess .ind supnieness, 
eiierv.ites and weakens the vigoui of 
the iiitelleet, and gives to ni itter .i 
piepondeiatmg inliuence over the 
soul The advice will hold good 
eveiyvvhere, but it Iiceomes paitieu- 
larly pressing ind stimgcnt when 
addiessed to an audience of Buddh- 
ists, who lequire the full force of 
their mind to he able to understand 
the various bearings of a doctiinc 
resting on the most abstruse prin- 
ciples, the end of which too is to 
disentangle the soul fiom the influ- 
ence of materiality Up to this day 
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Tlie people who had seen Buddha, and who could not 
now descry him, found themselves in a state of bereavement, 
as if the sun and the moon had disappeared from the sky. 
Tliey gave full vent to their cries and lamentations, saying : 
We are now deprived of the blessed presence of him who 
is the most excellent among the three sorts of beings, men, 
Nats, and Brahmas Some said he has gone to this place ; 
some replied, no, he has gone to that place. 11 any of the 
people, who had just arrived from different parts of the 
country, were exceedingly grieved, because they could not 
see him They all repaired before Maukalan, to ascertain 
from him wliat place Buddha had gone to. Maukalan 
knew' it, but he wished to leave to Anonrouda the honour 
of satisfying their curiosity. The latter said to them that 
Buddha liad gone to the seat of Tawademtha to preach 
tlip law to Ills mother, and siiend there one season on the 
rock of Paiitukainbala. He added, that he would bo back 
in three mouths hence, on the day of the full moon of 
Thadin-kiont f October) Tliey came to the spontaneous 


in Bill mil) tlidL file some icmnant^ 
of till oljscnuice of fist dunngith** 
tbiee moiillis of Lent, ^^hen Ibe Uw 
IS oftoni 1 cxiJoiiudi d to inii tiettei 
obser\i*(l by loUjjioiis people The 
obliRUioii of fistititj during tbf rhys 
of lb{ ijuiitcis of Iht. iTioon is gt ner 
ally idmilb d, md some few observe 
It, if not .\l\vi>s, at least from time 
to time The generality of the Bur- 
mese ])cojjle entiiely disi egard fasting 
( urious but interesting is the repl}' 
Buddha gaxe to rhanputia, who re- 
joiced exceedingly because’' men and 
Nats vied with e'lch olhei in paying 
great honours to him He unhesita- 
tingly stxtes Ble^iscd are all those 
who rLjoite on hi5> account By this 
joy we ought not to understand the 
transient and momentary affection of 
the licart, elicited by some pleasing 
and agieeable occurrence, but the 
kind of joy alluded to is a rational, 
philosophical, and leligious one. 


basing Its ongm, first, in a full and 
|xi fi ct know It (Igt of Buddha's traus- 
tendunt excellence, rendering his pt i - 
son an object of the highost .idmir.i- 
lion , and, second, in a lively tonfi- 
dence in Ins l)ene\ olenc c and gtiodness 
towards \ll beings, which uige him 
to lalioui foi their dHiveiance fiom 
all nuseries and their guidance to a 
statf of jxatL and rest Such n joy, 
diffu«;eil ovei the heart, rrcUcs an 
arrleiit lose for Buddha and his doo 
tnne , that affection rests, not on 
Budtiha, ,is a i»ere*individual, but on 
him who IS the pei bonification of a 
SriMom of all beii.gs It implies faith 
in him and his preachings, as well as 
a stiong confidence in his power and 
wiUuigness to confer the greatest 
possible benefits ilcnce thcie is no 
wonder to hear Buddha declaring all 
thost blessed who on that solemn 
occasion itjoiccd in him. 
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resolution to remain on that very spot, and not to return 
to their homes, until they had seen Buddha a second time. 
They erected temporary sheds ; and, though the place was 
small for such a countless multitude, they managed to 
accommodate themselves in the best way they could. 
Previous to his departure, Buddha had enjoined on Mau- 
kalan to remain with the people and preach to them the 
law. Maukalan faithfully complied with the request, and 
during three consecutive months instructed the people, 
and answered all their questions. 'J'he rich man Anata- 
pein fed the Kalians and the assembly abundantly during 
the whole time. 



CHAPTER X. 


Buddha’s procetdinyi tn the seat ofTauxtdeintha — llis triumphant return to 
the seat of men, in the city of Thsn-ha-tha — He it calumniated by the 
heretict of Thawattie — Bu/hth teaton spent in the forest of Tetalala — 
Subsequent preachings— He meets unth a bad reception in the Kothamit 
country — Ihssention among the ditcifiet — Reconciliation — Travels oj 
Buddha — Preaching to a Founha who tilled afield 

Whilk Buddha was in the seat of Tawadeintha all the 
Nats came from more than ten thousand worlds to his 
presence; but the glory that always encompasses their 
bodies disappeared, or was completely outshone by that of 
Buddha’s person. His mother, a daughter of Nats, came 
from the seat of Toothita to see her son and hear his in- 
structions. She sat on his right. Two sons of Nats stood 
by the right and left of his mother. The crowd was so 
great that it covered a surface of eighteen youdzanas. In 
that immense assembly two Nats were conspicuous by their 
particular demeanour and position. One of them stood 
so close to Buddha as to touch almost one of his knees, 
the other was standing in a respectful position afar off. 
Buddha asked the latter what he had done to deserve the 
place he occupied. He answered that, during former exist- 
ences, he had made abundant alms indeed, but his merits 
had been comparatively small, because he had not done 
those good works to persons eminent for their sanctity. 
The same question, was put to the other Nat who said 
that he was, in a former existence, living in very narrow 
circumstances, but that he had had the good fortune of 
giving alms, according to his limited means, to persons 
who were much advanced in merits. With a voice that 
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was heard by the crowds on the seat of men, Buddha pro- 
claimed the immense advantage of giving alms to and 
supporting tlie Rahans and those advanced in perfec- 
tion. Tliey were, said he, like good seed sown on a good 
held, that yields an ahuiidance of good fruits. But alms 
given to those who are as yet under the tyrannical yoke 
of jiassions are like a seed deposited in a bad soil; the 
passions of the receiver of alms choke, as it were, the 
growth of iiit'ril s At the conclusion, the two Nats obtained 
the reward of Thautajian The crowds on earth had also 
the benefit of hearing his instructions. 

Whilst Buddha was iii the middle of the Nats, he 
announced the law of Abidama to his mother. Having to 
go about to get his food, Buddha created a likeness of 
another Buddha, whom he commissioned to continue the 
preaching of the Abidama. As to.himself, he went to the 
mountain of Himawonta, ate the tender branches of a 
certain tree, washed his face in’ the lake Anawadat, and 
partook of the food he received from the Northern Island. 
'I’hariputra went tliithor to render him all necessary ser- 
vices. When he had eaten his meal, he called Thariputra, 
and desired him to go and preach the law of Abidama to five 
hundred Rahans, who were present when the display of won- 
ders took place, and were much pleased with it In the 
time of the Buddha Kathaba those five hundred Rahans 
were bal s, living in a cave much resorted to by Rahans, who 
were wont to repeat the Abidama. Those bats contrived to 
retain a certain number of .words, the meaning whereof they 
could not understand When they died, they wore trans- 
ferred into one of the seats of Nats ; and when they be- 
came men anew, they had the good fortune to be born from 
illustrious parents, in the country of Thawattie, and when 
Phra showed his powers, they were much pleased. They 
became Rahans under Thanputra, and were the first to 
understand perfectly the sublime law of Abidama. 

As to Buddha, he returned to the seat of Tawadeintha 
and continued the instructions, where the Buddha of his 
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creation had left them. At the end of three months’ 
preaching, an innumerable number of Nats knew and 
understood the four great principles. As to his mother, 
she obtained the perfection of Thantapan 

The time when Buddha was to return to the seat of 
men was near at hand. The crowds, eager to know the 
precise lime when Buddha was to come back among them, 
went to Maukalaii to ascertain from him the precise day on 
whicli they would bo blessed with his presence. “ Well,” 
said Maukalan to the people, “ in a very short time I will 
give you an .answer on the subject of your inquiry.” That 
very instant he plunged to the bottom of the earth and 
rea]i])earcd, but when he was at the foot of the Mieiimo 
mountain, lie ascended, in the view of the crowd whom he 
h.ad left, and soon .arrived in the presence ot Buddha, to 
whom he explained the object of his errand. “ My son,” 
answered Buddha, “in what country does your brother 
Thariputra spend his season ? ” “In the city of Thin-ka- 
tha,” Te])lied Maukalan. “ Well,” said Buddha, “ seven 
days himce, at the full moon of Thadni-kioot (October), I 
will descend near the gate of Thin-ka-tha city ; go and 
tell the peojile th.at those who desire to see me must go to 
that country, distant thirty youdzanas from Thawattie 
Let no one take any piovision; but by a rigorous absti- 
nence let them dispose themselves to hear the law that 
I will preach.” Maukalan, having paid his respects to 
Biiddlia, returned to the place where the assembled multi- 
tude anxiously wxaited for him He related to them all 
the particulars regarding his interview with Buddha, and 
convoyed to them the muoh-wished-for intelligence of his 
speedy return on earth. 

On the day of the full moon of Thadin-kioot (October), 
Buddha disposed himself to go down to the seat of men. 
He called a prince of ’J'hagias and directed him to prepare 
everything for his descent. Complying with his request, 
the Thagia prepared three ladders or stairs, one made of 
precious stones, occupying the middle ; one on the right 
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made of gold ; and a third, made of silver, on the left. 
The foot of each ladder rested on the earth, near to the 
gate of Thin-ka-tha city, and their summits leaned on the 
top of the Mienmo mountain The middle ladder was for 
Buddha, the golden one for the Nats, and that of sdver for 
the Brahmas. Having reached the summit of the steps, 
Buddha stopped awhile, and resoU'ed to make a fresh 
display of his powf-r He looked upwards, and all the 
superior seats ot Brahmas wen* distinctly descried , on 
his looking downwards, his eyes could see and iiliinge 
into the bottom of the earth to the lowest hell. The 
Nats of more than a thousand systems could see each 
other Men could jierceive, Nats in their fortunate seats, 
and Nats saw men in their terrestrial abode The* six 
glories streamed forth with ,an moomjiarable splendour 
from Buddha’s person, which became visible to all the 
crowds. There was not one who did not praise Buddha. 
Having tlie Nats on his riglit, and the Brahm.as on his 
left, the most glorious Plira began his triumphant coming 
down. Ue was preceded by a Nat, holding a harp in his 
hands and playing the most melodious tunes ; .another Nat 
fanned him ; a chief ot Brahmas held over him a golden 
umbrella. Surrounded with that brilliant cortege, Buddha 
descended near the gate of 'I'hin-ka-tha city, and stopped 
there for awhile. Tharipntra came forthwith into the 
presence of Buddha, jiaid him his resjiects at a becoming 
distance, and said, with a heart overflowing with joy: 
“ On this day, 0 most glorious Buddha, all the Nats and 
men are showing their love to you.” Buddha replied : 
“Blessed is Tharipntra, and blessed are all those who 
rejoice on my account. Men and Nats love him who is 
acquainted with the sublime law, who has jiut an end to 
his passions, and who has attained to the highest state 
of contemplation." At the end of his discourse, innumer- 
able beings understood the four great principles, and the 
five hundred Rahans whom Tharipntra was commissioned 
to instruct reached the state of Arahat. On the spot where 
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all Buddhas set their feet, when coining from the seat of 
Tawadeiiitha, a dzedi ^ has always been erected. 

Buddha, on leaving Thin-ka-tha, shaped his course 


1 The religious edifices that aie to 
be met with 111 all parts of Burmah 
deserve a particular notice They tire 
called dwells in all the Buddhist 
writings of the Burmese, but the 
people generally speak of them under 
tho np{xillatioti of Payas or Phras, 
which, in this instance, is merely a 
title of honour of a religious character 
Dfpdis, in the cailiest days of 
Kuddhisni, were sacred tumuli raised 
upon a shnne, whciein relics of 
Buddha had been deposited 1 hese 
structures were as so many lofty wit- 
nesses, bearing evidence to the jire- 
sence of saciod and precious objects, 
intended to iomvc in tlio minioryof 
the faithful the leniuiibiance of 
Buddha, «ind fostci in then hearts 
tender feelings of devotion and a 
glow mg fci vour for lus religion 
Fi oni the perns'll of this legend, it 
will appear th.it tizcdis were like- 
wise erected on the tombs of mdi- 
viduils who, duiing their life*tirae, 
had obtained great distiiieliou by 
their virtues and spiritual attain- 
meiils among the members of the 
assembly Buddha himself oideretl 
that a monument should lie built 
ov< r the shiinc containing tho relics 
of the two great disciples, Thoriputrii 
and Maukalan In Burmah, no 
dzedis of great dimensions and pro- 
poitions have ever lieen erected on 
tho ashes of distinguished Phongyies 
In some p.irts, however, particularly 
111 the upper country, there may be 
seen here and there some small dze- 
dis, a few feet high, erected on the 
spot where have been deposited the 
remains of some saintly personages 
These monuments are little noticed 
by the people, though, on certain 
occasions, a few offerings of flowers, 
tapers, &c , arc made around and in 
front of them 


SimiLir kinds of religious edifices 
have been built sometimes also to 
become a receptacle of the Pitagat, 
or collection of the holy sciiptures 
One of the finest temples of Ceylon 
was devoted to tliat purpose There 
was also one in the «iiicient city of 
Ava, but 1 am not aware that there 
is any of this kind at Amarapoora 

Finally, dzedts have been erected 
for the sole purpose of harbour- 
ing statues of Gaudama , hut there 
IS evciy reason to believe that this 
practice gained ground m subse<juent 
ages When a fervent )3uddhist, im- 
pelled by the desire of satisfying the 
uavings of his piety and devotion, 
Wished to build a religious monu- 
ment, and could not procure relies, 
he then remained contented by sup- 
plying the deficiency with images of 
Buddha representing that eminent 
personage, in attitudes of body that 
were to remind Buddhists of some 
of the most sinking actions of his 
life lu many instances, dzcdis have 
been built up, not even for the sake 
of sheltering statues, but for the 
pious purpose of reminding the people 
of the holy relics of Buddha, and, as 
they used to say, foi kindling in the 
soul a tender feeling of affectionate 
reverence for the person of Buddha 
and his religion. If what is put for- 
ward as a pica for building pagodas 
be founded on conviction and truth, 
we must conclude that the inhabit- 
ants of the valley of the Irrawaddy 
are most devotedly religious, as the 
mania for building dredis has been, 
and even now is, carried to such a 
pitch ns to render almost fabulous 
the number of religious buildings to 
lie seen on an extent of above seven 
hundred miles as far as Bhamo. 

As Buddhism was imported from 
India into Eastern Asia there is no 
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towards Wethalie, and took his abode in the Dzetawon 
monastery. The fame of the wonders he had performed 
increased his reputation, and elicited from the peoiile fresh 


doubt that the style of aichitecture 
adopted in the erection of itligious 
edifices came iioiii the s.imi t|uartcr 
To the native genius of the Rui mese 
we may allow the merit of oi iiamcntal 
architi ctiiie *01 the gie it monasteries, 
and a few det ills of the ertuiiui de 
corations of tiie religiru' monuments , 
but no one will take offence at refus- 
ing to the triVies that oempy ^the 
bisiii of the liraw.iddy ths merit ot 
oiigiiiating the plan of such monu- 
ments as those to lie scon in some 
jiirts of the countiy It is much to 
then credit that they hue be n able 
to r.iiSL such mighty fabrics w ilh the 
imperfect knowledge they | ossess and 
the very litmtcd moans at thou dis- 
posal. 1 he I eseniblanco th.it esists 
lictwccn the much-dcf.iced Bu Idhist 
monuments yet to be met with m 
some juits of Indii and at J iva, .xnd 
thosi now studding the banks of the 
Iiiawaddy, leaves no doubt respect 
ing the oiigin of the shape .iiid foim 
of such monuments 
At hrst sight, the tr.iveller in Bur- 
mih lx.lieves th.it theic is a gieat 
vaiicty 111 the shape and .iiehitectuic 
of pagodas I Ic is easily led .istray 
by neiiiy fantastical oin.inunts that 
have been added by incxpcriencec. 
natives to leligious nionumeiits 
After, howcvei, a close cx.imination 
of those edifices, it seems that they 
ean lie irrangid into three distinct 
classes, to which those presenting 
minoi differences may be rcfcried- 
1 he first class comprises those which 
have a tone like appearance, though 
much enlarged in the direction of the 
base These are without niches, or 
rathei ought to be without inches, as 
the small ones to lie seen added to 
those monuments indicate th.U they 
are no essentud appendage of the 
building, but lather the fanciful .iiid 


taste leS" w ork of some dev otccs The 
paeodas of Rangoon, Pegu and Prome 
offei the fill! ,t spi cimens of this 01 dci 
of edifices The second class includes 
those of donie-likc shape 'I hey are 
not common in Buimah The finest 
.md grandest specimen is that of the 
Kaong-h noo-d.iu, or great meiitori- 
ous work, situated west of the an- 
aent city of Tsag.iin In the thud 
eliss we miy place ill the pagodas 
th.u approMmate to the ti itipli foim , 
that is to say, ill those that offi 1 the 
shape of a more 01 less considerable 
lectangU with a kirge h ill 111 the 
centre .ind scver,il g.illciies mnniiig 
thiougllout Upon this rectangle a 
conical stiuctuie is raised, ending 
as usu,il with the tee 01 uinbitlli 
The most remirk.iblc and jxsrfect 
sjieeimens of this kind aie to 1 *. seen 
at P.ig.in, which m.iy be aptly styled 
the City of P igoelas 

I he cone -shaixid pagoda iniaiiably 
rests on a qu,ieli .ingul ir basis a few 
feet high Ihe body of the cone in 
Its lowei p.in IS an hexagon 01 oct i- 
gon, broad .it first, then gndii.illv 
.ind legukaily decie.vsing to two- 
thirels of its height Upon it uses 
the icgukir cone, which ends in a 
point covoied with the gilt uiiibiella 
Ihc architectural ornaments of 
such structuics are eireiilar, bold 
,ind round lines 01 mouldings , abov'e 
this, to the plaec w hi re the cone 
begins, are sculptures, representing 
leaves shooting fiom the middle part, 
one half upw.irds and the other h.ilf 
downwirds Th.it part is often di- 
vested of such ornaments, .os is the 
e,ise with the Shoaydigon On the 
sides of the cone are horizontal lines 
grouped together , e ich group is sepa- 
rated by a considerable distance, then 
comes a sculptured foliage, diffeient 
from the one ali eady mentioned, but 
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tokens of respect and veneration. Alms poured from all 
quarters into the monastery ; the liberality of the people 
towards his person and that of his disciples expanded in 


disposed m a like manner. In the 
middle of the four sides of the base, 
particularly in the one facing the 
East, the Burmese have introduced 
the practice of m«ik}ng small niches 
for roceiving the statues leprescnting 
Buddha in a cross-legged position 
A portico leads to them On the four 
angles of the base they likewise place 
griffins or sometimes fantastic figures 
of monsters Small rlzcdis arc often 
disposed on the lower parts of the 
hexagon or octigon Ihis kind of 
pagoda bung natutally destitute of 
all orn'inients, uid standing over a 
tomb 01 a shnno, as a pilhir that has 
gradually assumed the sh.ipe aljovc 
described, is a very ancient one, and 
piobibly rooial with the earliest 
Buddhist religious monuments 
'I he second class of religious edi- 
lK(s is thit of those that exhibit 
1 dome-likc appearance Ihey are 
rather unconimon in Burniah They 
lest on a square basis Ihe lower 
jiart IS adoriud with a few mouldings, 
l»ui the greatest part offers a poi fectly 
ev< n superficies 1 he umbrella that 
IS placed on them part ikes somewhat 
of the appearance of the monument 
It IS destined to crown It consider- 
ably c\pands m the hoiizontaldtiec- 
tion, and has a very ungraceful n,\)- 
pearance ihe Kaong-hmoo-dau m 
the nt.ighboui}iood of lsag«iin rests 
on a basis about 18 or 20 feet high , 
tlie dome, according to an inscription. 
IS 153 feet high, the diameter, at the 
lowest pirt, IS nenrly 200 feet Ihe 
whole was formeily gilt Ihe four 
skKs of the square arc lined with 
small niches, each tenanleii by a 
small statue of (laudama bcpaiatcd 
from the square by an open and well- 
paved galleiy that runs all round the 
edifice, are disposed in a row eight 
hundred and two small pillars of 


sandstone, about 6 feet high, with 
their upper part perforated, so as to 
afford room sufficient to receive a 
lamp on festival days Splendid 
must be the effect produced during a 
dark night by so many lamps, pour- 
ing a flood of light that illuminates on 
all sides the massive edifice Whether 
the monument was built about three 
hundred years ago, as stated to the 
writer by one of the guaidians, or, as 
It IS most probable, only repaiied and 
adorned at that time, certain it is 
that this kind of leligious edifice is 
very ancient, and very likely not in- 
ferior in antiquity to those aliove 
referred to Another of a similar 
form, but of much sm\ller dimen- 
sions, IS to be seen Bhamo, not far 
from the eastern gate 
Ihe third class of pagodas com- 
prises all those that aie generally of 
a square form, not made of a solid 
masonry, but with openings or d( ors, 
a loom, galleries, ic., for receiving 
statues of Gaudama They are all 
surmounted with the usual conic. d 
structure, which is. it seems, the 
essential appendage to all Uzedis 
Ihese edifices, m my opinion, are not 
to be coiisuleted as tumuli or topes, 
but lather as places of worship, and 
Stuictuaries for the reception of the 
statues of Gaudama. The monu- 
ments are, 1 suspect, of a compara- 
tive modern origin , they hwe not 
the pUinncss .uid simplicity of the 
tumuli which agiec so well with the 
simplicity of the leligious fuim of 
worship of puniitive Buddhibni 
They are not made to answer the 
purpose for which dzedis were primi- 
tively raised 1 hey must have been 
erected at times when Buddhist wor- 
ship, emerging fiom its primeval 
sternness of form, assumed propor- 
tions and developments congenial to 
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a wonderful manner. The heretics, who swanned in 
Wethalie and its neighbourhood, became exceedingly jea- 
lous of Buddha’s successes. Tlio loss which they sustained 
in the donations of the people added fuel to the inward 
discontent. I’liey resolved to devise some means to lower 
the oliaraeter of Buddha m the opinion of the people 
After a long deliberation, they tixi'd on the following 
plan • — A certain nonian of great beauty, but of a rather 
doubtful chaiacter, was lud >ced to join them in accusing 
Gaudaina of having \ iolated her. She contrived to assume 
the apjiearaiicf' of a pc^on in a state of pregnancy, and, 
covering herself w ith a piece of red cloth, she went about 
the town spreading evil rejiortsresjiecting Buddha’s char- 
acter. She had the impudence even to go into the !)/.(•- 
tawon monastery, and ask Buddha to jirovide a place for 
her approaching confinement, and’ likewise luaintenaiico 
for herself and th(> child she was by him pregnant with. 
Such an infamous calumny did not, howevi'r, move him 
in the least Conscious of his innoceiice. he lost nothing 
of Ills usual composure and serenity. But by the ml lu'- 
fereiici' of the Thagia the slander was mide manifest. 
Two mice bit the strings that kept tied up on tlie abdo- 


the t\stc ind w \nls of Inge lehffious 
c.omtnunitit.s Ihis class of tcm])les 
offers ,i greit vxritty of fonn* t'* to 
the bi/c, (Inncnsions, and details of 
uchitccturc But they mi} be ail 
l)rought to tins g<n(.ral outline 
1 lom the squue l)od> of the tt*mple 
diveigc, in the direction of the fout 
points of the compass, porticoes , the 
one facing the cist is iiU\a}s the 
Ingest and best idoined sonu times 
theu IS but one portic >, thu ol the 
cist, ami lluie an onl} doors in the 
middle of llic thu c other sides 1 rora 
these porticoes the gallcms conscigc 
towuds the centic of the temple 
^%here aie stitms In the Luge and 
niAgnificent pigodas of Pagan, galle- 
iies with vaults in the pointed style 
run all round the building borne of 


those slupt ndoiis stiuctuies h ivi two 
siorus, and it is onlv on the second 
tint the lonieil put lesis which is 
the esse mill complenidit of cvciy 
uhgioub building On one of the 
middle si/ed pigod'is iis( s instead of 
a cone in i belisk muIi ornaments 
thu appeal to risemblc hieroglyphic 
figures Some of those obelisks swell 
consitlfiibl} towTids the niiddh of 
their height tneitwasthc sui prise 
\nd astonishment of the writer, when 
he obsci \t (1 in the ainepliec among 
the piodigi ms nurnbtr of jiagodis in 
a more oi less advanced si ite of de 
cay, one, not considerable by its 
dimensions, nor in a much mined 
condition, that exhibited the solitary 
instance of a legular pyiamid 
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men the apparatus designed to prop up the deceit, and. 
on a sudden, the whole fell on the ground, proclaiming 
at once the innocence of the sage and smiting liis enemies 
with confusion. 

Every one jiresent on the occasion gave vent to his just 
indignation at such a base attempt on the part of the 
heretics. But Buddha meekly replied that what had ]ust 
happened was a righteous retribution for a misbehaviour 
of his own during a former existence. At that time, he 
was on a certain day under the influence of liquor, when 
he chanced to meet on his way a Pitzegabuddha With- 
out any reason or provocation, he abused the holyi man 
i\ith the lowest and coarsest expressions, and went so far 
as to tell him that his whole life w as but a senes of hypo- 
critical aclions. Turning then towards his disciples, he 
added, with a grave connteiianoe, that what they had 
now witnessed was the just punishment inflicted on him 
under the influenco of the demerit created and generated 
by his former evil doing. 

The eighth season was spent in the grove or forest of 
Tesakala, and when the rains were over, the most excellent 
Plira travelled throughout the country, preaching and 
teaching the right way to many. Countless converts 
entered one of the four ways, and many obtained at once 
th(' deliverance. 

In the tow n of Santoo-maragiri, he was ]ireachmg to the 
benefactors who had fed him and his disciph's. Among 
the hearers weiv two persons, ifakoulapita and Nakoula- 
niata, husband and wife, belonging to the pounha race. 
During a great many successive former existences they 
had had the good fortune to bo father, mother, uncle, aunt, 
&c , to Buddha. During the present existence the feeling 
of affection towards him with whom they had been so long 
and so intimately connected was powerfully awakened 
and glowed in their hearts. Under the influence of that 
natural, kindly, and tender feeling, they came forward, 
and prostrating themselves before Gaudama, said to him : 
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“ Dear son, how is it that you liave been away from ns 
for so long a while ? We are so happy to see you after so 
long an absence.” Buddha, remaining indifferent to such 
a scene and language, knew at once what were the real 
wants of that good couple, and in what manner he could 
acknowledge the great favours he had during former 
oxistences received at their liands. He, preached to them 
the most excellent law. They wert' thoroughly converted. 
Tlie next morning they had the happiness to supply their 
great teacher and his company with the choicest food. 
Aleanwhilc they addressed to him the following request: 
“ During many existences we Ixith have always been 
happily united : not a word of complaint or quariel has 
ever passed between us. We pray thal in our coming 
existences tlie same love and aftecliou may evi'r unite iis 
together.” Their retiuest was affectionately granted, and 
Buddha, in the presence of a large assembly, proiiouiicod 
them blessed and happy amongst all men and women 
The son of the ruler of the country where tlioso things 
happened was, 1 o his great affliction, childless. He nivit,cd 
Buddha to come and partake of his hospitality in his 
house. The offer was accepted. Great preparations were 
made for the recejition ol the illustrious visitor. The 
jirince had some of Ins own clothes laid on the way that 
Buddha was to follow, in the hope that by treading over 
them lie might communicate a certain virtut', wdiereby lie 
would have t.ho obiect of his e.ainest desire realised. On 
his arrival ni'ar t.he entrance of the house, Buddha stojiped 
and refusi'd to proceed farther. Meanwhile, he beckoned 
Ananda to remove the clothes. This w’aa done accord- 
ingly. to the prince’s deep disajipointment. After the 
meal, Gaudama exjilained to him that he land his wife 
during a former existence had lived on eggs and had killed 
many birds Their jireseiit barrenness was tlie just punish- 
ment of their foniier tresjiassing ; but their actual good 
dispositions having atoned for the past transgressions, they 
would be blessed with children. Both were overjoyed at 
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this news. They believed in Bnddha, obtained the state 
of Thautapan, and thereby entered into the current of 
perfection. Their faith in Buddha’s word procured for 
them so happy a result. 

During all the time that elapsed after the ram, Buddha 
travelled through the country, engaged on his usual bene- 
volent errand, and converting many among men and Nats. 
In the country of Garnrit, m a village of pounhas called 
Magoulia, the head man, one of the richest in the place, 
had a daughter whose beauty equalled that of a daughter 
of Nats. She had been in vain asked in marriage by 
princes, nobles, and pounhas. The proud damsel had 
rejected every offer. On the day that her faiher saw 
Gaudama, he was struck with his manly beauty and meek 
deportment He said within himself : “ This man shall 
bo a proper match for my daughter ” On his return home 
he cominiinicated his views to his wife On llie following 
day, the daugliter having put on her choicest dress and 
richest apjiarels, tliey all three went with a large retinue 
to the Dzcitawoii monastery. Admitted to the presence 
of Bnddha, the father asked for his daught('r 1 he favour 
of being allowed to .attend on him. W ithout returuiiig a 
word of reply, or giving tlie least sign of acceptance or 
refusal, Buddha rose up and withdrew to a small distance, 
leaving behind liim on the floor the print of one of his 
feet. The pounha’s wife, well skilled in the science', of in- 
terpreting \\ onderful signs, saw at a glance tliat the marks 
on the print indicated a man no longer under the control 
of passions, but a sage em.anciii.ated fi’om tlie thraldom 
of concupiscence. Slie communicated her views to her 
husband, who had the impudence to go to Buddha’s 
presence and renew the same offer. Bnddha meekly 
replied : “ I’ounha, I neither accept nor decline your offer , 
in your turn, listen to what I have to say.” He then went 
on to relate how he had left the world, resisted Manli’s 
temptation, lived in solitude for six years, and freed him- 
self from the net of passions. He concluded by stating 
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that, having become a Buddha, he had for ever conquered 
all passions. At the conclusion of the instruction, both 
father and mother became established in the state of 
Thant.'qian The damsel was highly offended at the re- 
fusal slie experienced, and retained a strong feeling of 
hatred towards him who had declined her proffered favours. 
Her father took her into tie Kotliamhi country, where 
she was offered to the ruler, wlxo, smitten with her charms, 
elevated her to the rank of firet queen. 

Ill the country of Kothambi, there lived three nch men. 
'J’liese tliree men fed during the rainy season every year 
five hundred hermits, who came from the Himalaya range 
for the purpose ol obtaining their maintenance. These 
c liaritable laymen went over to Wethalie for the purpose 
ol trade There they met Buddha, and earnestly pressed 
him to come to their country and preach the law. '1 he 
invitation was accepted. They retiimed home, and built 
for the accommodation of the illustrious visitor each of 
them one monaster}'. When all was ready, Buddha went 
to Kothambi, attended by five hundred disciples. He 
spent there the ninth season. During his stay he dwelt 
by turns in each of the three monasteiies, and was abun- 
dantly supported by the rich man in whose monastery he 
took his abode. 

Ill the country of Kothambi there were as yet few dis- 
ciples or believers in Buddha ; but the number of holders 
of false doctrines was exceedingly great. Secretly sup- 
jiorted by 1 he first queen, and actuated by jealousy against 
the new-comer, they reviled him and his disciples in ever}' 
jiossible w'ay, and did their utmost to destroy in public 
opinion Ins rising fame. Whenever they met Buddha’s 
discipli's, they abused them w'lth the coarsest language. 
Unable to bear any longer so many insults, Ananda, in 
the name of his brethren, went to Buddha, and asked him 
to remove to some other place, where they would receive 
a becoming treatment. “ But," said Buddha, “ if we be 
ill-treated in the new' place we go to, what is to be done ? ” 
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“ "We shall proceed to some other place,” rejDlied Ananda. 
“ But,” retorted Buddha, “ if in that new place we be like- 
wise reviled, what then ? ” “ We shall,” replied Ananda, 
“ remove to some other place.” Buddha remained silent 
for awhile, and, casting a gentle glance on Ananda, said 
to him: “ A little patience will save ns the trouble of so 
many travels, and certainly procure for ns here what we 
may perhaps vainly look for anywhere else. By patience 
and endurance the wise man conquers all his enemies. 
Behold the war-elephant ; he plunges into the thickest of 
the raging conflict, regardless of the darts and arrows fly- 
ing in every direction, and carries all before him. I, too, 
the most excellent Buddha, shall certainly stay here, dili- 
gently preach the most excellent law, and perseveringly 
labour to disentangle men from the net of passions. In 
no way shall I can* for the abuses they may pour on me 
and niy disciples.” 

Not long after this a trifling accident kindled the firt* of 
dissension among the members ot the assembly. The sub- 
ject was, as usual, of a trifling nature. It was conceniing 
a point of discipline of scarcely any importance, infringed 
uniiileiitionally by a Bahau lie was accused by one of 
his brethren of having committed a sin. But he rejilied 
that, having done an act in which his will had not parti- 
cipated, he did not consider himself guilty Each dis- 
putant attracted to his jiarty some religious who supported 
his view of the case. The Kothambi Bahaiis seem to 
have been the cause of the disunion which prevailed in 
the community, and soon, like a devouring flame, extended 
to the female portion of the assembly. In vain Gaudama 
interfered, and exhorted the two parties to patience, union, 
and charity. In his presence the parties were silent, but 
in his absence the quarrel grew worse. At last his en- 
treaties were unheeded, and discord continued to rend 
asunder the bond of unity. Disgusted with such a state 
of things, Buddha preached to the most distinguished 
members of the assembly the blessings of peace and con- 
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cord. Sach men as Baddia, Kimila, and Anourouddha, 
treasured up in their heart the instructions of their great 
master. But others continued the dispute Meanwhile 
he resolved to separate himself for a time from all com- 
pany, and to go to a lonely spot to enjoy the happiness of 
peace and meditation, lie shaped his course towards the 
village of Palelayaka, where he received his food, and went 
into a grove of sala-trees, to fix lus residence at the foot 
of one of those hee^. Tlie villagers, hearing of his inten- 
tion, hastened to tlie spot, and built a hermit’s hut for his 
use, and promised to supply him daily with his food. 

It was 111 t his place that, delighting in the contempla- 
tion of unclouded truth, Gandama spent the tenth season 
alone. I’lie rich men of the Kothambi country, hearing 
that Buddha had di'parted because of th(' dissension that 
took place among the Rahaus, became indignant. They 
openly declared their fixed intent of refusing to give aiij- 
Ihing for the maintenance of the Eahans, until tliey agreed 
among themselves, and became reconciled with their 
teacher. The timely threat had the desired efiect. The 
disputants felt the unpleasant seriousness of their uneasy 
position. They could hold on no longer. 'J'ho Italians 
came to an agreement among themselves, and promised 
that after the season they would go to Buddha and solicit 
his pardon. In the forest of Paleliaka there lived a certain 
elephant, much advanced m merits, w’hich went t o Buddlia, 
and, during three months, ministered to all lus wants, as 
a most affectionate and devoted discijile would do tow ards 
a beloved master. 

I’he three months of Lent being completed, the rich man 
Anatapein made earnest inquiries with Ananda, respect- 
ing the place Buddha had withdrawn to, and charged him 
to invite the great preacher to come back to Thawattie, 
and live as usual in the Dzetaw'on monastery. Comply- 
ing with the pious wishes of the rich man, Ananda took 
with himself five hundred Rahans, and went to the soli- 
tude of Paleliaka. He was likewise followed by the five 
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hundred refractory Rahans of TCothambi, who had come 
to Wethahe. Tlie ruler of the country and Anatapein 
had refused at first to receive them. But the prohibition 
had been removed on account of their repentance. He 
apjjroached alone the place where Buddha was living. 
After the usual prostrations, Gaudama inquired whether 
he had come alone lie replied that there were with him 
many of his faithful disciples and the Kothambi Rahans 
The latter came with the express purpose of asking his 
pardon, and a firm resolution to yield henceforward a per- 
fect obedience to all his commands. Buddha desired them 
to appear m his presence. They came, were there well 
ri'ceived, and their misbehaviour was forgiven. Gaudama 
exjilained to them the great advant.age of shunning bad 
company and of living 111 retirement The hearers were 
fully converted and established in the state of Th.autapaii. 
Buddha, on lus return to Wethalie, continued preaching 
in every direction, and led to the deliverance a great 
number of men, Nats, and Brahmas The stay in the 
IJzetawon monastery was not very long. Buddha wont 
into the Magatha country, to a iionnha village, named 
Nala. Not far from that village there is the Ueckmagiri, 
or southern moiintain, with a monastery. In that place 
Buddha spent the eleventh season.® His supporters were 


- The few particulars that have 
Ijcen gatheu’d re'spccting the ntode 
thit Huddha followed in disbenunat^ 
mg his doctrines, exhibit him in the 
light of a zoilous and indefatigable 
preacher We see him passing from 
one place to another with the sole 
purpose of iiistiucting the ignorant 
and pointing out to them tlie way 
leading to the deliverance Bchar 
and Oufle* appear to have been the 
seat of his labours, and the scene on 
which he acted in liehalf of all, v«ith> 
out any distinction of condition, caste, 
or sex Individuals m the humblest 
walks of life, men engaged in wicked 
practices, women of an abandoned 


character, were all, to an equal de- 
giee, the object of his tender solicit 
tude They were all summoned to 
come to his feet and partake m the 
blessings that he had in stoic for 
them Gaudama was to an eminent 
degree an earnest and fervent propa- 
gandist Uhis IS a striking feature 
m his character, which distinguishes 
him not only from all his contempo- 
ra.rics, but also from all the philo- 
sophers that have appeared through- 
out the Indian peninsula All these 
sages aimed at becoming the heads 
of schools, but none of them thought 
of jiromulgating a code of morals in- 
tended for the whole human race. 
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the poonhas of the village. The chief occupation of those 
men was the tillage of the fields Gaudama took a parti- 
cular pleasure during his daily walks in conversing with 
them, when he met them engaged in their daily labours. 

One day Buddha went into the fields, where he met a 
puunlia, with whom he began to converse, in the intention 
of| ulTunately preacliing to him the holy law. He spoke 
at first on the subiect of his daily labour, his bullocks, 
his plough, tin seed, and the harvest, which supplied the 
pounha and his family with their daily food during the 
year He added " I, too, am a labourer, provided with 
the seed and all tin- implements necessary for carrying on 
tillage.” ITie pounha, surprised at what he heard, asked 
Buddha in what place he had left his bullocks, the seed, 
the plough, «fec The latter coolly replied : “ All these 
things are with me at present Hearken, 0 pounha, to 
what I am about to state. The seed is that fervent desire, 
that benevolent disposition, w'hich xirompted me at the foot 
of the Buddha Heipinkara to ask for the Buddhaship it 
is the science wduch I have gathered under the tree Bodi. 
Till- rain water is that uninterrupted series of good works 
performed by me, until I have become a Buddha. They 


Gaud im i has Ihe honoui of being the 
Inst who, with cnl.ugeU views, looked 
upon hib fellow-inon as equally enti- 
tled to the bcncht of his instructions 
Ills lovt of .dl men jnompted him to 
nndcigo all softs of fatigue, to pto- 
cuie foi them what he imagined to 
be a great boon. In making this 
btatcnu'iit we ha\e no intention to 
pass an opinion on the doctrines of 
the founder < f Huddhism , we menjy 
bring forwaid to the notice of the 
rexder a jicruliar characteristic of 
that sage, which, in our humble opi- 
nion, helps to account for the extra- 
ordinary spread of Huddhisin fiom 
the banks of the Oxus to the Japanese 
archipelago. The tenets of that creed 
have become popular, because they 


\\eic intended foi ill Filso though 
they be, paiticuUrly in whit has a 
rifercncL to dogmas they were ac- 
cepted by the misses, liccause thete 
wcic no othei i>rofruid to them 
The dtsuplcs of O.iudani i must have 
lieen well leccivcd in the various 
places they went to, for they showed 
a disposition of mind quite unknown 
in tliO'iL (Iiiys, vi/ , a lively interest 
m the wclfire of all lliis zeal, 
which appeared so conspicuously in 
Oaudxma ind during the fiist ages of 
Buddhism, has lx.come all but totally 
cxtiiut rhtie IS no desiie on the 
pait of those who m oui days follow 
that creed to prop.\gatc its tenets 
among other nations or tubes 
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have been as the means of ^ 
was in me. The knowledge 
as the yoke, as well as the ] 
the knowing principle which i 
that serve lo guide the bullock 
represent the diligence that m 
the eradicating of the princip'. 
works. The plough-handle rej 
ciple of the law, which enables'' 
bad, and promote what is good.^ 

]>ounha, derive from your exertj 
relish which is tasted by him whc- 
and doing good. When you mak'^ 
cut or nproot all bad weeds Sc 
penetrated with the full meaning i 
he cuts and uproots from himself 
and low propensities that are in Iii^, 
of the field is ov('r, you nnyoko yo, 
them to go whithersoever they plei^a 
wise* man. lly a])plication to iiivigoi^^ej 
good that leads to perfection, he lets , 
ciplo which gives rise to all imperfeciin 
have to work hard to complete the woia o 
sage has to struggle hard, to till per en 
thoroughly the soil of his own being, a^n 
state of Neibbaii. The husbandman w^na 
for bringing lus field into a i>osition tia^ 
and 111 every way to favour its growth, J^e 
true sage who endeavours to free himselfjcei 
attending existence, to advance in the 
the iiractice of good works, and who If f( 
happy condition of the perfect. He wh his 
field is sometimes disappointed, and feels 
pangs of hunger. lie who works in the int 
IS exempt from all miseries and afflictions .cntl 
fruit of his labour. He is fully satiated w 4 reu 
Neibban. It is in this manner, 0 pounha 
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Iwaya provided with all the 
• tillage of man’s soul ” The 
i doctnne, became a convert, 
.1 Buddha, the law, and the 
) apphod for admittance into 
'tic ctfoits in the arduous work 
t last a Itahanda. 

■ver, Buddha travelled through 
10 mo'it excellent law, with the 
nt to the town of Satiabia, in 
ere he received from a pounha 
on to go to that place The iiivi- 
eoepled Tn that town he spent 
great many ixuinhas were enlight- 
prolessmg their firm adherence to 
iigs. The vile Manh Nat did his 
‘neficial results of Buddha’s preach- 
prevaihng in the country, lie did 
starve the most excellent Buddha 
But he w as frustrated in lus iniqui- 
irity ol fire hundri'd horse merchants, 
(lutliarapata, and were then staying 

his country, shaped his course through 
country ; he travelled by the shortest 
f 500 youdzanas Be started on the 
moon of ’I abodway, and spent nearly 
•i voyage. He reached the banks of the 
iti, where he crossed the mighty stream 
res He had not been long in that city, 
ed the Ganges and went to Wethahe, 
Gootagarathala monastery. Thence he 
attie, preaching through all the places he 
he was in the Dzetawon monastery, he 
faha Rahula instruction for the benefit of 
k, who then was eighteen years old. 
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*0 Tsaha — Insti utitotit to Meqg 
/i^oin—Maiiaiaii'i quutiom lo Jin 
buda — Questtom pt oposed by Nats »« 
stoH of a Jiitoo — Episode of TJimma 
pool p wnba and to a weer et ’s daup 
the twentuth season^ appointment of A 
net Sion of a famous lobbet 


Afteh a rather ‘.liort staj m Tlia' 
the town of Tnalia. The inhabitant 
lory on a hill not far from the t‘ 
plied Inmiiith all that he wanted 
reception the ]ieopl« gave him, Ga 
fipot the tliirtcenlh season. He wei 
in the village of Dzantoo Thence ti 
country, lie reached the banks of thi 
eii]o>ed himself in a beautiful grove o 
disciple Meggia, being too much taken 
of the place, eagerly wished to remain 
As a piinisliTiient for such an inordina 
particular spot, he who had renounced 
gratification of passions, felt on a sudde 
pass over linn. A flood of concupiscei 
soul. Hiiddha, who saw what was taking 
gave him an instruction on contempt fi 
this world, and entirely cured him of his 
distemper. 

Thence he proceeded to Thawattie int 
monastery, where he siient the fourteentl 
great disciple Tharipntra, with five hundred 

VOL. I. 
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boiiring village. The people 
iiiin and his company, that 
i piece of yellow silk. Some 
it disciple, came to Buddha 
mess Buddha fully justified 
minended the liberality of the 
pportunity of gratif) ing their 
ts 

vb ilicn twenty years old Hav- 
i .age, he was elevated to the 
^oung religious could scarcely 
.am feeling of vanity on account 
md hiR own personal mien and 
.^ery fond of admiring Buddha 
ed with wh.at was going on in 
idled to him the contempt of self 
. form. The instruction was so 
the young hearer to the state of 
in night when Kaoiila was sleejiiug 
ama’s private apartment, Manli Nat, 
he young B.alianda, created the like- 
■wliich, keeping his trunk over his 
lo a frightful noise Buddha, who 
rly that this was only a temptation of 
e said to him, ‘’O wretched one, are 
fear is no longer to be found in him 
Baliaiida ? ” Maiih, being discovered, 
/ered ivith shame and confusion at tlie 
. malicious attempt. 

ar, Buddha went to Kapilawot, which is 
mntry, and took up his residence in the 
it cry, situated close to the banks of the 
A.t that place he spent the fifteenth season. 

>y, his cousin Mahanan, the son of Thoo- 
to the monastery, and having paid his 
illustrious relative, took the hberty to pro- 
be four following questions: — i. In what 
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consists the fulfilment of the religions duties ? 2. What 
is meant by the religious disposition ? 3. What is the 

real renouncing ? 4 What is the true knowledge ? 

Buddha replied in the following manner : “ The fulfil- 
ment of the religious duties consists in observing carefully 
the five precepts obligatory on all men. The religious dis- 
position 18 but a loving inclination and affection for all that 
refers to Buddha and the law that he has published. He 
who possesses it experiences a continual longing for the 
acquisition of merits. The renouncing is that disposition 
a man is habitually in when he finds his pleasure in part- 
ing with Ins riches for the purpose of relieving the needy 
and bestowing alms on the members of the assembly. 
Finally, wisdom consists in making one’s self perfectly 
acquainted with what can procure merits for the present 
and the future ; under its influence man acts up to that 
knowledge, and also attends with the utmost diligence to 
what may put an end to the law of miseries.” 

Even among Ins nearest relatives, Buddha was doomed 
to meet with the bitterest enemies. Thouppabuda, who 
was at once his uncle and his father-in-law, bore to him 
a deadly hatred, and secretly harboured in his heart a 
sentiment of revenge, for tw'o principal reasons, because 
his daughter Yatliaudara had been abandoned by Gau- 
dama, when he left his palace and began the life of an 
ascetic ; and also for having admitted his own son Dewadat 
among the members of the assembly. Having been in- 
formed that on the following day Buddha would direct his 
steps towards a certain quarter of Iho town to beg his food, 
Thouppabuda partook largely of intoxicating liquor, to 
nerve himself for the execution of the design he had in 
Ins mind, and went out in the direction 111 which Gaudama 
was expected to come. As soon as he saw him drawing 
near, he planted himself in the middle of the road, barring 
the passage, and loading his great relative with abuses. 
Buddha stopped awhile without showing the least sign of 
emotion. Then turning to Ananda, he said, “ Great is the 
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crime of my nncle ; seven days hence he shall be swallowed 
np alive by the earth at the foot of the f^reat staircase of 
his palace.” On this fearful prediction being rejiorted to 
Thoiippabuda, ho laughed and stated tliat he would stay 
during eight days in the njijier story of his palace, and 
belie his nephew’s 2Jredictioii. Oesiiile the jirecautions 
that he took, the fatal prediction was literally fulfilled. 
The unfortunate unrepenfiug prince saw the earth burst 
ojien under his feel , and he was iireci^ntal ed to the verj 
bottom of the Awidzt hell, lluddha took advantage of the 
awful jinnishnient that had befalhni a iirince of his family 
to I'xhort JMahau.in to seek a firm asylum in tin* three 
jirecious things, to bc'ar a sincere lo\e and an affeclionale 
fondness to all that related to the law and ils ^iraetices 

Uji to the present jieriod of his life, Buddha had re- 
served to himself the right of jiri'aching the law lo and 
extolling the ments of those who had brought him his 
food, after having jiartaken of their liberal donation. 'J’his 
instruction may bo pro^ierly called tho sermon of thank.s- 
giving. It is called Anou-man-dana. Now he allowc'd 
his disciples to do the like, and repay the generosity of 
their benefactors by distributing unto them the knowledge 
of truth. 

At that time Buddha preached the four laws of A-sa- 
wau, or the four bands that retain a being in the vortex 
of existences. From Kapilawot Buddha returned to Tha- 
wattie 111 the Dzetawoii monastery. At that time a Nat 
had jiroposed lour questions to his companions which 
they had not been able to answer. They were subse- 
quently communicated to all the denizens of the six seats 
of Nats, but no one had been able to solve the difficulty. 
Not knowing what to do, they agreed to refer the parti- 
culars to the most excellent Buddha, then in the Uzeta- 
won monastery A dejmtation was forthwith sent to him 
with the view of projiosingto him the imzzle, and entreat- 
ing him to condescend to give the much-desired solution. 
The members of the deputation having duly paid their 
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respects, said to him, “ 0 most excellent Phra, which is 
the best thing to be bestowed in alms ? Which is the 
most savoury and relisliing of all things ? Which is the 
most pleasurable? Which is tlie best and the fittest 
thing to put an end to passions * ” To these four questions 
Buddha answered by one word — “ The law.” Addressing 
himself both to the Nats and to his assembled disciples, 
he added, “The giving of alms, though good in itself, 
cannot introduce a being into the path that leads to the 
deliverance. The law alone can afford such a benefit. 
The preaching of the law, and the exertions in communi- 
cating its knowledge to others, are therefore the most excel- 
lent alms All that in this world confers pleasure to the 
senses is but a means to plunge man into the vortex of 
existences, and thereby into all miseries. On the contrary, 
the hearing of the law rejoices tin' lieait to such an extent 
as often to open a spring of joyful tears ; it destroys con- 
cupiscence, and leads gradually out of the whirlpool of 
existences. It establishes man in the state of Arahat, 
which is the end of all passions. The law, therefore, is 
the most savoury, the most pleasing thing, leading beings 
to the cessation of all miseries. You, my beloved dis- 
ciples, exert yourselves m making known by jour prcach- 
iug tlie said law to all beings. This is the most excellent 
alms that you can bestow on the beings that inhabit the 
three different states of men, Nats, and Brahmas." 

Buddha soon left Thawattie and went to Alawee. A 
Biloo was in the habit of eating every day some children 
of that jilace. Owing to the ravenous and horrible appe- 
tite of the monster, all the children had been eaten up , 
there remained only the child of the king, who was on the 
tollowing day to be given over to him. Buddha reviewed, as 
usual, on a certain morning the condition of all beings. 
He saw the sad position of the king of Alaw(‘e and of Ins 
son He resolved to proffer assistance to both, and also to 
convert the Biloo. He arrived in the country of Alawee, 
where he was received with every mark of respect. He 
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forthwith went into the forest where the monster lived. 
At first he met with a most determined and violent opposi- 
tion. But, opposing to his enraged antagonist meekness, 
patience, and kindness, Buddha gradually softened that 
terrible nature. Concealing affectedly the change which 
was taking place in him, almost against his perverse in- 
clination, the Biloo said to Buddha, “I have put certain 
questions to many famous ascetics, hut they have not been 
able to answer them. On seeing their utter incapacity, 1 
have seized them, torn their bodies in pieces, and flung 
tlieir quivering lunbs into the Ganges. Such shall bo your 
fate. () Gaudaina, if your science fails you on this occasion. 
By what means can a man get out of tlie stream or current 
of jiassions ? How can he cross over the sea of existences ? 
How can lie free himself from the evil influence ? How 
shall he be able to purify himself from the smallest stain 
of concuiiiboenoe ? ” Buddha replied . “ Listen, 0 Biloo, to 
my words; my answer shall fully satisfy you. By faitli 
ill and affection for the tliree precious things, man escape.s 
from the current of passions. He who applies Jnmself 
with a diligent earnestness to the study of tlu“ law of 
merits passes over the sea of existences. He who strives 
to practise the works that procure merits frees himself 
from evil influence, and from the attending miseries 
Biiially, the knowledge of the four meggas or ways to 
perfection jirocures perfect exemption from the least rem- 
nant of concupiscence. The. Biloo, delighted with what 
he had heard, believed in Buddha, and soon was firmly 
established in the state of Thautapan On that spot, 
where so glorious and unexpected a conversion had taken 
place, a monasteiy was erected. Buddha spent herein the 
sixteenth season. As usual, inynads of Nats and men 
who had heard his preachings obtained the deliverance. 

From Alawee Bnddlia went to Radzagio, and spent the 
seventeenth season m the "Weloowon monastery. During 
that season a famous courtesan, named Thirima, sister of 
the celebrated physician Dzewaka, renowned all over the 
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country for her wit and the incomparable charms of her 
person, wished to show her liberality to the disciples of 
Buddha. Every day a certain number of them went to 
her dwelling to receive, along with their food, abundant 
alms. One of the pious mendicants, in an unguarded 
moment, moved by an unholy curiosity, looked at her, and 
was instantly smitten by her charms. The mortal wound 
was widened and deepened by a fortuitous occurrence. On 
a certjiin day Thirima fell sick. But she did not relax in 
her daily work of charity. Weak though she was, and in 
her neghgie, she insisted on the mendicants being intro- 
duced into her room, that she might pay her respects to 
them. The unfortunate lover was among the company. 
Her incoinjiarable charms were heightened by her plain 
dress and drooping attitude. The poor lover went back 
with Ins bretliren to the monastery The arrow had pene- 
trated to the core of the heart. He refused to take any 
food, and during some days completely estranged himself 
from the society of his brethren. While the intestine war 
raged in Ins liosom, Thiruua died. Buddha, desirous to 
cure the moral distemper of the poor ridigioiis, invited 
King Piinpasara to he present when he should go with his 
disciples to see the remains of Thinma. On the fourth 
day after Thirinia’s death he went) to lier house with his 
disciples. There her body wa.s hud before them, with a 
livid ajipearance, and all swollen Countless worms 
already issuing out through the apertures, rendered the 
sight loathsome, whilst a horrible stencil almost forbade 
a standing close to it. Bnddha coolly asked the king, 
“ What IS that object which is stretched before us ? ” 
“Tliirima’s body,” replied the king. “When she was 
alive,” retorted Buddha, “ people paid a thousand pieces of 
silver to enjoy her for a day. Would any one take her 
now for half tliat sum ? ” “ No,” replied the king ; “ in all 
my kingdom there is not one man who would offer the 
smallest sum to have her remains ; nay, no one could be 
found who would be willing to carry her to any distance 
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unless compelled to do so.” Buddha, addressing the 
assembly, said, “ Behold all that remains of Thirima, who 
was so famous for her jiersonal attractions ’ What has 
become of that form which deceived and enslaved so 
many ? All is subjected to mutability ; there is nothing 
real m this vsorld.” On lieaniig the instruction, eighty- 
two thousand jiersons obtained the knowledge of the four 
trutlis. The liahari who, because* of liis passion, would 
not eat his food, was entirely cured of his moral distemper, 
and lirmly estabh'-lied in the state of Thaiilapaii. All this 
happened whilst Buddha sjieut his sevcnleenlh season 111 
the bamboo-grove monastery. 

When the season was over, he went, as usual, to preach 
in every direction, and returned to Thawattie, to the 
iJzetawon monastery. His stay in that place was nol 
long. He undertook another voyage to Alawee He was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of joy by the 
lieople, who gladly ministered to all his wants. On a cer- 
tain day, wlien he was to receive largo olferings from tlie 
people and preach to t hem, it happened on tliat occasion 
that a ])Oor pounlia, who was very desirous to hear his 
instructions, was inlormed at an early hour of that very 
day that one of his cows had gone astray from the herd 
and could not be found Hereupon he felt greatly 
aggrieved lie was afraid to let go the golden opjior- 
tunity to hear the instruction. However, he trusted that 
by making the utmost diligence he would bo back in time 
He ran in all haste until he found the strayed animal and 
brought it back. It was nearly midday wdieii ho returned 
to the town. Though jiressed with the pangs of hunger 
and overwhelmed with fatigue, he went straight forward 
to the place wdiere the congregation was assembled. The 
offerings had been hrouglit a long while ago; the people 
out of respect stood motionless, with their hands joined, 
in the presence of Biiddlia, who, contrary to the general 
expectation, remained iierfeclly silent. With his super- 
natural vision he had seen the perfect dispositions of the 
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poor iKJunlia. He would have him to share in the bless- 
ing of his instruction. As soon as the pouuha had taken 
his place among the hearers, Buddlia, casting a bene- 
volent glance towards him, beckoned him to come near his 
person. Meantime, he ordered some of his disciples to 
bring the poor man some food, because he was very hungry ; 
and he would not condescend to begin the instruction till 
the man had been relieved from the pangs of hunger by a 
good meal. When the preaching was over, sev'eral Eahans 
ridiculed the attention paid by their master to a common 
man. Buddha, knowmg their innermost thoughts, spoke 
to them by way of an instructive rebuke ■ “ Beloved sons, 
you seem to be surprised at my behaviour towards that 
poor pounha. But I had perceived at once the siipei- 
excellent dispositions of that man, his craving for the holy 
law , and his lively and strong faith in me, which prompted 
him to lay no stress on hunger, nor on fatigue, and to 
make no account of his personal discomforts, in order to 
satisfy his earnest longings for the law.” On that occa- 
sion an immense number of hearers were coiiserted 
Buddha went to a monastery built on a hill, near the 
town of Tsaha, where he spent the eighteenth season In 
that town there was a weaver, who had one daughter, who 
followed the same profession os her father. The damsel 
was very desirous to hear Buddha’s iireachings; but on 
the day when Buddha was to come into the town to 
deliver instructions to the people, it hapjiened she had to 
finish the weaving of a piece of cloth that was urgently 
required by the ow ner. She then said to herself : 1 will 
exert mj self with so much diligence that I will be enabled 
both to finish my work and listen to my teacher’s preach- 
ing. She set instantly to work, wound up the thread on 
the quill, and took it with her, to carry it to the shed 
where her father’s loom was. On her way to the shed, she 
had to pass near the place where a motionless congrega- 
tion stood before Buddha, eagerly waiting for the words 
that were to fall from his mouth. She laid aside her 
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quill, loaded with thread, and squatted timidly behind the 
last rank of the congregation. Buddha had seen at a 
glance the perfect dispositions of the young girl. It was 
chiefly for her benefit that he had undertaken a long 
journey and come over to that place. As soon as he saw 
her, he made her draw nearer to him. The injunction 
was joyfully complied with. With an encouraging tone of 
voice, Buddha asked her whence she came and whither 
she wae going. The damsel modestly answered that she 
knew wlieiice she came, and also whither she was going ; 
at the same time, she added that she was ignorant of the 
place she came from, and of the place she was going to. 
On hearing this apparently contradictory answer, many of 
the liearers could scarcely refrain from giving vent to 
indignant feelings. But Buddha, who had fathomed the 
girl’s wisdom, prayed them to be silent. Then, turning 
towards liis yonng interlocutor, he desired her to explain 
the ineauing of her answer. 8he said : “I know that 1 
come irom my father’s house, and tliat I go to our loom- 
slied , but what existence 1 have come from to this pre- 
sent OIK', this I am entirely ignorant of. I am likewise 
iiiicertam about the existence that shall follow this one. 
About these two points I am completely ignorant; my 
mind can discover neither the one nor the other.” Buddha 
extolled the wisdom of the damsel, and forthwith began 
his instruction. At the conclusion, she was firmly 
grounded in the state of Thautapan. She withdrew 
immediately, took up her quill, and went to the shed. It 
happened that her lather was asleep, with his hand on the 
loom’s handle. She approached the loom, and began to 
arrange the thread. Her father, awaking suddenly, pushed 
inadvertently the part of the loom his hand was laid upon, 
and struck his daugliter in the chest. She fell down and 
instantly expired. Overwhelmed wdth gnef, the unfortu- 
nate father poured a flood of tears over the lifeless corpse 
of his daughter. Unable to console himself, he rose up 
and went to Buddha, in the hope of receiving some com- 
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fort at his feet, Buddha affectionately received him, and, 
by his good instructions, relieved him from the load that 
pressed on his heart, and gradually enlightening his mind 
by the preaching of the four great truths, he gently infused 
into his heart and his soul that sweet joy which wisdom 
alone can impart. The weaver resolved to abandon the 
world, asked for admittance into the assembly, and not 
long after became a Kahanda. This conversion was fol- 
low ed by that of a great many others. 

Buddha returned to Kadzagio, and spent the nineteenth 
season in the Weloowon monastery. The season being 
over, Buddha iveiit into the districts of Magatha, preach- 
ing m all places. J’revious to that time, there lived at 
Kadzagio a rich man who had an only daughter, w'ho was 
bimight ii]j with the greatest care and the utmost fondness. 
iSlie lived in the upper apartments of a splendid dwelling. 
On a certain day, at an early hour in the morning, she was 
looking on the ix'ople that flocked from the country into 
the town. She saw among many a young hunter driving 
a cai't loaded with venison. She much admired his flue, 
emrgetio a2ipearance. She was instantly enamoured of 
him, and made all the necessary arrangements to elope 
with him. She succeeded, married the hunter, and had 
by bun a large family. Passing on one day through a 
forest, the most excellent Buddha chanced to meet with a 
deer which was caught in the net of a hunter. Moved 
with feelings of commiseration, he helped the poor beast to 
get out of the meshes. After this benevolent action, he 
went to rest under a tree. The hunter soon made his 
afipearance, and to his great dismay at once discovered 
that some one had de^irived him of his prey. Whilst he 
was looking about, he saw Buddha, in his yellow dress, 
calmly resting under the shade of a large tree. “ This,” said 
tlie hunter to himself, “ is the man who has done the mis- 
chief ; I will make him pay dear for his undue interfer- 
ence.” Hereupon he hastily took up an arrow and jilaced 
it on the bow, with the intention of shooting dead the evil- 
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doer But despite his exertions, heightened by the thirst 
for revenge, he could not succeed ; both his hands were 
seized with a sudden quivering, and his feet appeared as if 
nailed to the ground. He stood motionless m that atti- 
tude Absorbed in meditation, Buddha was not aware 
what was going on so close to him 

The sons of the hunter as well as their wives grew very 
much troubled that their father did not return at the usual 
hour from visiting his nets. They feart'd that some unto- 
ward accident had overtaken him. They armed them- 
selves and went in search of him. They soon came to the 
spot where they saw the sad jxi&ition of their father At 
the same moment, perceiving a yellow-dressc'd individual, 
they hastily concluded, that, by the power of some charms, 
he had brought their father into this miserable condition 
They inadi' up their mind to kill him. But whilst they 
were jireparing to put their cruel design into execution, 
their hands, suddenly benumbed, could not grab]) the 
weapons, and they all stood motionless and speechless. 
Awaking at last from contemplation, Buddha saw the 
hunter and all his family standing before him. Taking 
compassion on them, he restored them to their ordinary 
condition, and preached to them. They all fell at his 
knees, craved his pardon, believed in liim, and became 
fervent Upasakas 

Buddha returned to Tliawattie to spend th(> twentieth 
season in the Dzetawon monastery It was at that period 
that there happened a remarkable change in the manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs of Gnudama. Up to the pre- 
sent tune, no one among tlie religious had been specially 
apjiointed to attend on Biiddliaand administer to his wants. 
But some of them, as circumstances occurred, undertook 
the agreeable and honourable diit^ of sending liim. How- 
ever human nature will occasionally let appear, even in 
the best of men, some marks of its innate imperfections. 
On two occasions, the llahans wlio followed Buddha and 
carried liis mendicant’s pot and a jxirtion of liis dress 
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wished to go in one direction, whilst Buddha desired them 
to follow in another. They had the imprudence to part 
company with him. Both paid dearly for their disobedi- 
ence They fell into the hands of robbers, who took away 
all that they had, and beat them severely on the head. 
Tins twofold act of insubordination painfully affected 
Buddha He suniinoned all the religious into his presence, 
and declared that, being old, he wished to appoint one of 
them to the ])eriiiancnt office of personal attendant on 
himself. Tliari])iitra and Maukalan immediately tendered 
their services with a pious and loving earnestness. But 
Buddha declined to accept their offer, as well as that of 
the eighty jirincipal disciples. The reason was, that their 
s('rvic<‘s were required for preaching to the pi'ople, and 
labouring with linn for the dissemination of the true 
science among men Some of the disciples urgi'd Ananda 
to voliinleer lus senices; bnt out of modesty he remained 
silent. Then lie added that, should Buddha be willing to 
acoe]it Ins lunnble services, he knew his heart’s disposi- 
tions and lus wilhngnesstoattend on him on all occasions ; 
he had but to signify his good pleasure. As to him, he 
would be too happy to accept the office Buddha expressed 
his readiness to confer on him the honourable employment. 
He was formally appointed and nominated Phra’s attend- 
ant, and, during the twenty-five remaining seasons, he 
acted as the beloved and devoted attendant on Buddha’s 
person. Through him alone visitors were ushered into 
Buddha’s ])reseiice, and orders were communicated to the 
members of the assembly. Gaudama was then fifty-five 
years old. 

On a certain day he went to the village of Dzantoo for 
the pmqiose of collecting alms. Manh Nat, his inveterate 
foe, entered into the heart of all the villagers to prevent 
them from giving alms to the mendicant. He succeeded 
so well 111 his wicked design that no one noticed Gau- 
dnnia’s passage through the street, nor gave him alms. 
When he drew near to the gate, JHanh stood by the side 
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of the htreet, and asked him, with a sarcastic tone, how he 
felt under the pangs of hunger. Tluddha replied to him, 
that he could, by entering into the state of perfect trance, 
remain, like the great Brahma, without using material 
food, feeding only, as it were, on the inward happiness 
created by the immediate sight of unclouded truth. Five 
hundred young viigins, who hapiiened to return from tlie 
con ntry into the place, prostrated themselves before Buddha, 
listened to his instructions, and reached Ihe state of Tliau- 
tapan. 

On leaving the iilace, Buddha hajipened to travel through 
a forest, winch liad become an object of terror to all the 
ju'ople of Kothala, as being the favourite haunt of Ongali- 
mala, a notorious robber and murderer. The ruler of the 
conntiy, Paseiiadi, had heard from the windows of his 
palace the cries of his alarmed subjects Despite the 
many remonstrances that were made concerning tlie dan- 
gers of such an attempt, Buddha went straight forward to 
the den of tlie fonnidable man, who, enraged at such pre- 
sumptuous boldness, was preparing to make him pa;y dear 
for Ills intrusion. But he had to deal with an opponent 
that could not easily be frightened To his threats and 
attempts to inflict harm Gaudania opposed the meekest 
composure, tho mildest expressions, and an invincible 
patience. Softened by the kindness of his opponent, Ouga- 
limala altered the tone of his voice, and showed signstof 
respect to Buddha. The latter, quickly perceiving tlw 
change that had taken place in the robber’s soul, preached 
to him the law, and made of him a sincere convert. Coming 
out from the forest which had been the scene of so many 
crimes, he followed Buddha, with the behaviour of an 
humble disciple. The people of Kosala could scarcely gi\ e 
credit to the change that had taken place in Ougalimala. 
Ill a short time he became a Bahanda, and died not long 
after he had become perfect. The members of the assem- 
bly were, on a certain day, talking among themselves 
about the place he had probably migrated to. Buddha, 
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who had overheard their conversation on this subject, said 
to them : “ Beloved Bichus, the Bahan Ougalimala, who 
died a little while after his conversion, has reached the 
deliverance. His conversion was at once prompt and per- 
fect He was very wicked previous to his conversion, 
because he never cohabited except with wicked and per- 
verse associates, the comiiany of whom led him into all 
sorts of disorders But he no sooner had the good fortune 
to meet me, hear my instructions, and converse with you, 
than he at once believed in my doctrine, adliered to me 
with all his might, and entered into the way leading to 
perfection. He laboured strenuously to destroy in himself 
the law of demerits, and thus rapidly reached the summit 
of perfection.” 
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CHAFl’ER XI I. 


Buddha daudfted t/t V hawattu — Queshowi put to him hy a poitnha — 
titojy oj Inatapnu'^ dnu^^hiet Couviistou of a pounha luhoH navel 
rnuttiii f ay^ of hi'ki— Blauk iu a ^tat fait of Buddha f iijt Story of 
Di umdat — //if jeatousy toivard^ Buddha — IJi\ friendship with Pi luie 
.Idzaiathat- Uu amhitiou — llts attempt to kill Buddha — Uts miser- 
ahh md 

While the most excellent Jiuddha was in the J)zetawon 
rnonasteiy, the heretics of 'J’bawattie made another attempt 
to lower, nay, to destroy his reputation. They prevailed 
upon 'I'liondano, a woman entirely -devoted to their in- 
terests, to spiead the rumour that she had spent a night 
in the apartments of Huddha, When the calumny had 
been noised abroad, they suborned a gang of drunk- 
aids, to whom they promised a large sum of money, 
if they would do away with the instrument of the 
slander They accordingly' selected a favourable oppor- 
tunity, killed ^’hondarie, and threw her body into a cluster 
of bushes close to the monastery. When the crime had 
been perjietrated, the heretics laised a cry aH over the 
country inquiring about Tliondarie. She could nowhere 
be found. Search was made in every direction, until at 
last, by the secret directions of their emissaries, the body 
was found on the spot where it had been apparently con- 
cealed The party hostile to llnddha laid the crime at his 
door The king of the country, urged on by them, ordered 
a stnet inquiry to be made. The infamous trick was at 
last discovered in the following manner. The perpetrators 
of the deed happened to go into a drinking-place. Heated 
by the liquor they had taken, they began to accuse each 
other of having killed Tliondarie. Their conversation was 
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overheard hy one of the king’s servants, who had them 
arrested and led to the palace. The king said to them, 
“ Wicked men, is it true that yon have killed the woman 
Thondarie ? ” They answered, “ It is true we have killed 
her.” “ Who advised yon to commit the murder ? ” “ The 
Deitty teachers, who have paid us one thousand pieces of 
silver.” Indignant at such a horrible deed, the king ordered 
the murderers and their advisers to be put to death. Their 
punishment consisted in their being buried in the earth up 
to their waist They were subsequently covered with a 
heap of straw, which being set fire to, they were burnt to 
death. Buddha told his disciples that what had happened 
on this melancholy occasion was but a just retribution for 
his having in a former existence been drunk, and in that 
state abused and slandered a holy personage. 

In one of his preaching excursions, Gaudama converted 
a distinguished pounha, who asked him, “ Illustrious Bud- 
dha, what has the great Brahma done to merit the extra- 
ordinary glory that encompasses his person and the unsur- 
passed felicity that he enjoys ? ” To whom he answered, 
“The great Brahma, during several existences, lias bestowed 
;ibundant alms on the needy, delivered many people from 
great perils, and delighted in giving instruction to the 
Ignorant. Such meritorious deeds have procured for him 
the transcendent rank that he occupies, and secured to him 
for an immense period of time the matchless happiness 
that he possesses.” 

Two rich men, one of Thawattie, and the other a denizen 
of the Ougga city, had in their youth, when engaged in 
their studies, promised each other that he who should have 
a daughter would give her in marriage to the son of the 
other. When they had grown up, the rich man of Tha- 
wattie became a disciple of Buddha, but his friend followed 
the teachings of the heretics. In due time Anatapein, for 
such was the name of the former, had a beautiful daughter. 
His friend Ougga had also a fine grown-up son. It came 
to pass that Ougga on a certain day arrived from his place 
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with five hundred carts of goods to Thawattie, for the pur- 
pose of trading. He lodged, as a matter of course, in his 
friend’s house. During the conversation Ougga reminded 
his host of their former promise, and declared that he would 
be too happy to have it fulfilled without delay. Anatapein, 
having consulted his wife and daughter, and secured their 
consent, agreed to the proposal that was made to him. 
The pious rich man, however, was somewhat concerned 
respecting the dangers of his daughter’s position in the 
midst of upholders of false doctrines He gave her a 
retinue of female attendants, who could, by their advice 
and conversation, maintain intact in her the faith in Bud- 
dha. When the bride arrived, after a long journey, to 
Ongga’s city, she was desired by her father-in-law to go in 
the company of his wife to pay her respects to his teachers, 
who were sitting quite naked, with dishevelled hairs, in 
the midst of the most disgusting unclfeanness, under a shed 
prepared for them. Unused to such an unsightly and 
revolting display, the modest girl recoiled back with a 
becoming horror, refusing even to cast a look at them. 
Enraged at the contempt shown to his teachers, the un- 
natural father-in-law threatened to send her away from 
his house, as being an unsuitable match for his son. Firm 
in her faith, she withstood all the efforts that were made 
to induce her to alter her resolution and pay attention to 
such individuals. She went back into her apartments. 
Having somewhat recovered her spirits, and regained her 
usual calm and serene composure, the pious young lady 
began, in the presence of her mother-in-law and other 
ladies of the town, to praise and extol the glory, modesty, 
meekness, and all the other qualifications which adorned 
her great teacher and his disciples. ’The hearers were 
delighted at all that they heard, and expressed an eager 
desire to see them and hear their instructions. 

On that very day the compassionate Buddha was at an 
early hour, as usual, reviewing the beings dwelling on the 
island of Dzampoudipa, endeavouring to discover those 
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that were well disposed to hear the truth. His searching 
glance soon discovered what was going on in the house of 
the rich man Ongga, and the good dispositions of many of 
its inmates. “ Thither,” said he, “ I shall hasten to preach 
the law, for many sh.all be converted.” Hereupon he sum- 
moned five hundred disciples to attend him. They all took 
their pattas and other articles With his company he flew 
through the air, and soon alighted in the courtyard of the 
rich man’s house. All were rejoiced to see Buddha and 
his disciples. They lent a most attentive ear to his instruc- 
tions. The rich man, his household, and a great number of 
the people of the town were converted. Anouroudha was 
left at Ougga to complete, perfect, and extend the good 
work BO happily begun. Buddha in all haste returned to 
Thawattie. 

At that time a great noise was made throughout the 
country on account of a certain pounha whose navel emit- 
ted a sort of light in the shape of a moon. He belonged 
to the party of unbelievers. He was led by them into every 
village and town, as a living proof of the power they 
possessed. At last his friends introduced him into the 
Dzetawon monastery. He was no sooner introduced into 
Buddha's presence, when the prodigy suddenly ceased. He 
went away somewhat annoyed at his misfortune ; but he 
had scarcely crossed the threshold of the monastery when 
the light reappeared. Three times he came before the 
great preacher, and three times the light was completely 
eclipsed. No doubt could be entertained that there was 
in Buddha some secret power superior to the one he pos- 
sessed. The pounha was at once disconcerted and bewil- 
dered. In his ignorance he attributed the accident to some 
superior magical formula possessed by Buddha, and asked 
him to teach him the said formula. Buddha said to him, 
“ 0 pounha ! I possess no charm ; I ignore all magical for- 
mulas. There is in me but one virtue ; it is that which I 
have gathered at the foot of the Bodi tree during the forty- 
nine days that I have spent there in the deepest meditation. 
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As to what attracts now the attention of the people in your 
person, you are indebted for it to the offering of a gold 
coronet, in the shape of a moon, you made to a Buddha dur- 
ing a former existence. The reward bestowed on you for 
such a good work is but a transient one. It can afford you 
no real, substantial, and lasting happiness. Hearken to 
my doctrine ; it will confer on you a never-ending recom- 
pense.” He went on explaining io him many points of the 
law. The pounha believed in Buddha ; nay, he applied for 
the dignity of Bahan, and finally became a Rahanda. 

N.B . — The history of Bnddlia offers an almost complete 
blank as to what regards his doings and preachings during 
a period of nearly twenty-three years, ^ beginning with the 
twenty-first season, when he was fifty-six years old, and 
ending with the forty-fourth season, having reached the 
patriarchal age of seventy -nine years. So entirely are we 
kept in ignorance of the important transactions that took 
place during so long a portion of Buddha’s life, that the 

^ 1 his short sumuiAiy of BuUUhaS guagch of Eastern Asia If it bu tiuc 
life, iiKhcatiiig but littlf* more than that our Buddha lived so long, >vc 
the names of the places where he had must Ix^heve that his time during the 
spent twenty seasons, and leaving us last twenty-hve >ears was employed 
in the d(Uk as to all the particulars m the same benevolent undertaking, 
regarding the t\Ncnt>-thrce other se<\- viz, to picacli the sacred law and 
sons, IS another illustiation of the point out to beings the way that shall 
asseition, made in some foiegomg lead them to the deliverance Many 
p«issages, that the pnsuit compiU- volumes aie full of fhc disputes on 
tion IS very concise and imperfect, religious subjects between Buddha 
supplying us with but an outline of and the heictics, that is to say, his 
Buddha’s pioctcdmgs during the opjionems We may conclude that 
course of his preachings He leached those contiovcrsies took place during 
the age of eighty According to the the latlci put of Buddha’s life, as it 
authority of this legend, Buddha cannot be doubted that they increased 
lived foity-hve years after he had in proportion to the pi ogress the new 
obtained the Buddhaship He was doctiines made among the people 
therefore thirty-fi\c when he began If, bowevei, we are in great pait 
his public life and enteied the career kept in the dark respecting the doings 
of preaching the law. It is not m of the greit reformer duimg a long 
my powei to say anything positue jicnod of his public life, wc are amply 
respecting the antitjuity of this work, conipciis.ited by the account of many 
but the statement of the main facts interesting circumstances that oc- 
is borne out by the united testimony cut red chieliy during the last year of 
of the Buddhistic works ex'sting m his earthly career 
various parts and m differeiit Ian- 
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writer, after having vainly consulted several manuscripts, 
is reluctantly obliged to come to the same conclusion as 
that which the Burmese auHiors have arrived at, viz., that 
there is a complete disagreement as to even the names of 
the places where Buddha spent the twenty-three remain- 
ing seasons. Out of regaid for the rich man Anatapein, 
who for so many years had been one of his most liberal 
supporters, Buddha spent the greatest part of the remaining 
seasons in the Dzetawon monastery. During the few others 
he seems to have stayed at or near Badzagio, chiefly in the 
Weloowon monastery. The amount of seasons spent by 
our Phra from the time he obtained the Buddhaship till 
his death is forty-five. 

I find related, as a fact worthy of notice, the donation 
by a rich widow of Wethalie, named Wisaka, of the cele- 
brated Pouppayon monastery. It was situated not far 
from the Dzetawon, in an eastern direction from that 
famous place. It is mentioned that when Phra sallied 
from the Dzetawon monastery by the eastern gate, the 
people of the country knew that he was going to dwell for 
awhile in the Pouppayon monastery , when, on the other 
hand, he was observed to leave it by the northern gate, all 
the people understood that he was undertaking a journey 
through the country for the purpose of preaching. The 
epoch of this donation is not certain. It appears from 
some particulars indirectly alluded to that it must have 
taken place when Buddha was sixty years old. 

In following our manuscript, we find inserted in this 
place the detailed accounts respecting Dewadat, related by 
Buddha himself in the Dzetawon monastery, in the pre- 
sence of a large party of his disciples. The fact of Buddha 
mentioning the name of Adzatathat as king of Badzagio, 
leaves no doubt respecting the time when the awful pun- 
ishment is supposed to have been meted out to Dewadat, 
on account of the many heinous sins laid to his charge. 
Adzatathat, having murdered his father Fimpathara, by 
starving him to death in a prison, became king of Badzagio, 
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and succeeded him when Buddha was nearly seventy-two 
years old. He was already king, as the sequel will show, 
when Dewadat was as yet his spiritual adviser. It is pro- 
bable that the following narrative was made not more than 
two years after the above date. 

When the most excellent Buddha was in the Dzetawon 
monastery, alluding to the sad fate that had fallen Dewa- 
dat, he related the causes that had brought on this dread- 
ful occurrence. 

At a certain time, when Buddha was spending a season 
in the Kosamby country, the people came in great num- 
bers every day to the monastery to bring abundant alms, 
and pay their respects to him and the assembly. On cer- 
tain occasions they made inquiries about the most distm- 
guished members of the assembly, such as Thariputra, 
Maukalan, Anouroudda, Ananda,Bagoo,Kimila,and others, 
giving utterance to the feeling[s ot admiration and love 
they entertained towards them. But they never took the 
least notice of Dewadat. The latter keenly resented the 
studied slight ; the more so, because he thought that in his 
capacity of member of the assembly and of his royal de- 
scent, he was entitled to as much consideration as many 
others, who in this twofold respect were greatly his infe- 
riors. He resolved to leave the company of Buddha and 
go to some other place. He went to Radzagig and ingra- 
tiated himself in the favours of the young Prince Adzata- 
that, son of King Pimpathara. The young prince, taken 
up with the grave manners of the new-comer, acknow- 
ledged him as his teacher, and built for him a monastery 
on the Yauthitha hill, close to the city. 

Some years afterwards Buddha came to Radzagio to 
spend a season in the Weloowon monastery. Dewadat 
went to his monasteiy. Having paid lus respects in the 
usual manner and occupied a becoming place, he three 
times requested the permission of having an assembly or 
thinga of his own, quite distinct from the other, which was 
under the immediate management of Buddha. On thin 
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point he three times received a direct refusal to his def^ 
mand. From that day the jealousy he entertained towards 
Buddha waxed to a base envy, which soon generated in his 
soul a deadly hatred against him. He made up his mind 
to break with Buddha all ties of spiritual relationship, and 
to become the chief of a new religious body. To succeed 
in his impious design he required the support of the secular 
arm. The king of Magatha was in favour of Buddha, but 
his son had warmly espoused the cause of Dewadat. In 
such a position, the evil-disposed Dewadat advised Princel 
Adzatathat to compass the destruction of his father, in 
order to become king. The ambitious son followed the 
detestable advice, and put an end to his father’s life by 
starving him to death in a prison, in spite of his own 
mother’s exertions to save her royal husband’s life. 

It was in the thirty-seventh season of Buddha’s public 
mission that Adzatathat ascended the throne of Magatha. 
Under the new king’s auspices, Dewadat earned every- 
thing before him with a high hand. Assured of the new 
king’s support, he hired thirty bowmen and promised them 
an ample reward if they killed Buddha. The ruffians 
gladly agreed to the proposal. But when they were on 
the point of committing the crime, they felt themselves 
overawed by the presence of Buddha. Instead of execut- 
ing the order they had received, they fell at his feet, craved 
his pardon, listened to his preaching, and were converted 
one after the other. Disappointed on this point, Dewadat 
designed another plan to nd himself of the great preacher. 
He watched the moment when Buadha was walking at the 
foot of a hill, named Weitsa-gout. From the summit he 
rolled a large stone that was to crush his enemy. Fortu- 
nately on its way down the hill’s side it met with a small 
obstacle, on which it split into several parts. One splinter 
alone hurt the toe of one of Buddha’s feet, and severely 
bruised it. On hearing of such a nefarious and cowardly 
attempt, the disciples hastened to the spot and conveyed 
their beloved master to his monastery. They offered to 
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keep guard round his person, to prevent the repetition of 
other attempts on his life. But Buddha said to them that 
no mortal had the power to hurt him so far as to cause his 
death. He thanked them for this new token of their afEec- 
tionate regard towards him, and bade them return to their 
respective places. The celebrated physician Dzewaka, 
having been sent for, applied a bandage, which, being re- 
moved on the following morning, it was found, to the sur- 
prise and joy of all present, that the injured toe was per- 
fectly cured. On another occasion Dewadat made a last 
attempt on Buddha’s life, in the suburbs of Radzagio, by the 
means of an elephant, infuriated and maddened by strong 
liquor forced into his throat. The animal was let loose in 
one of the streets which Gaudama was perambulating 
gathering alms in his mendicant’s pot But far from doing 
any injury to Buddha, the elephant, having come into his 
presence, stood for awhile, and then knelt before him in 
token of respect. In this manner Dewadat signally failed 
in this last wicked attempt. 

Dewadat differed from his cousin on some points of dis- 
cipline ; and this difference occasioned the schism that he 
meditated to establish.^ He had proposed to Buddha to 


^ Dewadat, in insisting upon the 
adoption of regulations of a more 
rigid character, intended to imitate, 
to a certain extent, the conduct of 
the mendicants of the opposite party 
He aimed at rivalling them in the 
practice of austere observances It 
does not appear that he innovated m 
the dogmas that he had learned at 
the school of his great teacher As 
bis royal pupil, Adzatathat, |[had 
hitherto supported the party of the 
lioimhas, it is not imptobable that 
I)evsadal wished to lessen the difTcr- 
ences between the pi.ictices and ob- 
ser\ances of the two paities, to icn> 
der them less perceptible, and by 
doing so, to prepare the way, by gra- 
dual approximation, for a complete 
fusion. He exhibited himself m the 


choiactci of a rigid reformer, who 
was displeased with the too lenient 
tcnoi of the disciplmaiy regulations 
instituted by Buddha Be that as it 
may, it is certain that jealousy m the 
beginning inspired him with the idea 
of separating from the assembly 
rhis first step led him farther than 
he at fiist contemplated lie wished 
to set up an assembly, or thinga of 
his own, and thereby to place himself 
on a footing of equality and rivalry 
with his cousin Meeting with greater 
resistance than he exi>eeled, and 
being convinced that he could not 
succeed so long as Buddha should be 
alive, he did not shrink from making 
several attempts on his life It is a 
fact worthy of notice that the distur- 
bances which took place subscqueutly 
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make it obligatory on all Babans to live in forests at the 
foot of certain trees ; not to receive food from the people 
in their own places, bat to use only as articles of food such 
things as they could procure by their exertions ; to use 
robes made up of rags collected in the dust of public 
thoroughfares, and not such as might be offered by pious 
laymen ; to abstain from fish and meat ; and to dwell in 
unroofed places. Gaudama positively refused to accede to 
his demands. Meanwhile he meekly warned him against 
the sin of schism, telling him that the commission of such 
an offence would throw the perpetrator into the hell Awidzi 
for a whole revolution of nature Deaf to such a salutary 
warning, Dewadat precipitated himself into schism. He 
gamed over to his party five hundred inexperienced Ra- 
hans of the Witzi country, and with them dwelt in the 
monastery of Gayathitha. He signally failed in his attempt 
to draw Ananda to his side. Tharipntra, by the advice of 
Buddha, went to Dewadat’s place. Profiting from the time 
he was asleep at a distance, he prevailed upon the five 
hundred llahans to abandon schism and return to Buddha, 
the centre of unity, who was then in the Dzetawon monas- 
tery in Wethalie. Rising from his sleep, Dewadat fell into 
a paroxysm of rage at the trick played on him. He in- 
stantly resolved to start for the Dzetawon monastery, to 
have his revenge on Buddha for the injury done unto him. 
He was carried in a litter. Messenger after messenger 
informed Buddha of the approach of his antagonist. But 
he calmly said to his disciples : “ Beloved sons, do not 
trouble yourselves. Dewadat shall not see my face nor 
enter the precincts of this place.’’ Information was, in 
haste, conveyed that Dewadat had actually reached the 


m the Buddhist society h.id their Rahans, as ba\ing been established by 
origin, in most instances, in points of Gaudama This observation will be 
discipline of a trivial importance, fully corroborated by the particulars 
which were altered or rejected by a that we shall relate on the subject of 
fraction of the assembly, whilst they the councils or meetings held after 
were upheld with the utmost tena> Gaudama's death, 
city by the greater portion of the 
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t^nk close to the monastery, and was resting a while under 
the shade of a tree Gandama calmly gave the same assur- 
ance to his trembling disciples. Bnt the moment of a 
terrible punishment was at hand. Dewadat, quitting his 
conch, stood up for a while, to refresh his weaned limbs. 
But he was seen by his astonished and bewildered com- 
panions gradually sinking into the earth, first up to his 
knees, then to his navel, and finally to his shoulders. At 
that moment h« humbled himself, confessed his fault, 
acknowledged and proclaimed the glory of Buddha. He 
then disappeared, wrapt in flame, and fell to the bottom 
of the hell Awidzi. His punishment consists in having 
his feet sunk ankle-deep in a burning ground ; his head is 
covered with a red-hot pan, that caps his head down to 
the lobe of the ears ; two huge red-hot iron bars transfixt 
him horizontally from right to left two from back to front, 
and one impales him from top to bottom. He shall have 
to suffer in that frightful position during a revolution of 
nature. But, for his tardy and sincere repentance, he shall 
be delivered, and, by his exertions in practising virtue, he 
shall become a Bitzegabuddba, under the name of Atisara." 

Adzatathat ruled over the two countries of Enga and 
Magatha. His mother was Waydahi, the sister of King 
Pathenadi, who ruled over the two countries of Kaci and 
Kosala. 'Adzatathat, who was of a bellicose , temper," 
quarrelled with his uncle on account of some districts in 
Kaci, which he seized by force of arms. Unable to resist 
the army of his nephew, Fathenadi offered to the invader 
the hand of his daughter Watzera-komma. The offer was 
accepted, and a reconciliation followed. Three years after- 
wards, Pathenadi lost his throne, which was seized by 
Meittadoubba, a son he had had by a concubine. Pathen- 
adi went to Badzagio to ask assistance against the usurper 
from his son-in-law. Bnt he died on his way to that place. 

It was under the rule of Meittadoubba, in the forty-" 
fourth season, that occurred the total destruction of the 
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Thagiwi princes of Kosala and Kapilawot by the ambitions 
Adzatathat. 

Buddha spent the forty-fourth season in the Dzetawon 
monastery. When the season was over, he went to dwell 
in the Weitzagout monastery, near Hadzagio. While he 
was in that place, there was spread a rumour that Adza- 
tathat entertaine d hostile feelings towards Wethalie. 
Buddha tnen toretold that as long as the princes of 
Wethalie would be united and avoid internal strife and 
contention, they would be more than a match for their 
enemy ; but should quarrel take place among them, they 
and their country would fall an easy prey to the invader. 
These words, which fell from Buddha’s month, were not 
forgotten by a pounha who was one of Adzatathat’s 
ministers. He planned, with his royal mother’s consent 
and secret encouragement, the destruction of the rulers 
of Wethalie, and the conquest of that country, by con- 
triving to sow the seed of dissension among the Letziwi 
princes. His plan met with complete success some years 
later, about three years after Gaudama’s Neibban, as we 
shall have the opportunity of relating. 
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I.ECiEND OF THE BURMESE BUDDHA 


C \LL£I) 

GAUDAMA. 

CHAPTER I. 


Buddha hetti^ sevtnty- nine yean, old, deltwri indimltons to the Kahans — 
J’/earhing! in the village of Patabe — Altrarulous tiossingof the Ganger 
Conversion of a eoiirle\an — Sukness of Buddha — Ihs instructions to 
Ananda — last moments and death of Thariputia — Uis lulogtum by 
Buddha — Otath of Maukalan — Reflections of Buddha on that event 


DiihiNfr all this time Buddha was travelling about the 
country preaching the law to those that were worthy to 
obtain the deliverance He had reached hi& seventy-ninth 
>ear.‘ At that time there were eighteen monasteries in 


' The first particuhr i elated at 
length by the compiler of this, work 
IS one of peculiar interest Buddha 
summons the Rahans to his pre 
sencL, thiough the evci faithful and 
dutiful Aninda, and addiesses to 
them instructions which foim the 
basis of the duties and obligations 
of all true disciples He styles them 
Bickus— that is to say, mendicants — 
to remind them of the spirit of po- 
verty and of the contempt of worldly 
things which must ever be dear to 
them The epithet “beloved" is 
alw.iys prefixed to the word Bickus, 
as conveying an idea of the true and 
pure affliction the master bore to bis 
VOL. a. 


disciples, or lathei his spirituil chil 
dren Buddha charges them at first 
to be alwiys diligent in bolding as- 
semblies, where religious subjects 
should be discussed, contioeersies 
settled, and unity of faith secured 
Ibi'- obligation has long been held as 
a binding one by the pi iimtitc Buddh 
ists, as mention is alwats maae in 
their books of the three great assem- 
blies held duiing the three first cen 
tunes of the Buddhistie eia, when 
the sacred writings wei e carefully 
revised, amended, and, it were, 
purged of all spurious doctrines It 
was during the last council that the 
canon of scriptures was ■adopted, 
A 
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the neighbourhood of Radzagio, peopled by a great number 
of religious. On a cirtain dav, Buddha said to Ananda, 
“ Invite all the Ilaliaiih to assemble ui the Gny-Moora 
hall.” When they had gal land togethei in that ])lace, 
Buddha repaired thitlur, aud spoki to them as follo\\R 
“Beloved Bickuh, as long as ^oii shall remain muted, 
and continue to hold regiil.ii meetings, ^oii shall certainly 
prosper and flourish —as long as jou shall agitt together, 
and come unitedlj to a deciuon on all ]iriiuipal affairs, so 
that you will mipose no o iligation wh( le then is no ine- 


whi( h h'ls ever since been maintaim d 
by orthodox Buddhi<its Ndthmp 
can be wiser than the deMre he so 
strongly exprcs''es that no one should 
ever presume to altti the true ind 
giniiine nature of the pnccpts by 
making according to his whim li^ht 
whit IS heavy or obligatory what is 
but a matter ot counsd He ex 
presses the stiongest wish to s< e them 
alwiysuntud imong thimsebes and 
feivcni in the <bservincc of the pre 
cepts of the Uw He establishes as 
A fund inient i( pi inciplc the obedience 
to supeuois there is no society of 
l nhgious chatacUr iniong hcathms 
where tht sdruus suus of ih hiei 
aichy irt so will iiiaiked md dehm I 
as in tin Bud Ihistic institution iht 
wholi body f !clij,ious his igcmial 
sii|Hiioi in rich pioviiut cxeicismi, 
i ihoiougii lontiol osir ill tlu houses 
wiihm the limits ol the piovincc he 
tniy lx loukid upon is i icgiilai 
choccsui In t ich house of thi oidii 
then I'l vsi}niKi having power and 
juitsdiilion o\er ill the iiuiiaUs of 
thi pile Under him wt hnd the 
))iofisst.d inemlKrs of thi socieiv 
thin those who niiy lx. e illt 1 n 
Mcis ind list of all ihe postuimts 
and discipUs illuwtd to weii ihi 
eluicaldtess orvellowgirb wiihout 
my powti Ol iulhontv ind Ixiiu^ 
looked up n nurtly is studinis in 
tbi wav of piolnlion In his ch rge 
to his diseiplts Uuddhi lus much 
stress upon the necessity of destroy 


ing in themselves the principle of 
pissiou ind in paiticulai concupis 
eenc& Ihe ^iniril tendency of ill 
his preachings is to teach men the 
meins of freeing Ihemsehts from tht 
tynnnical yoke of passions Noom 
indfcd, can obtain the state of perfect 
quifscinct oi Veibbm unless he has 
iiimhiUted m hnnscll all passions 
ind thereby quahhid himself tor the 
pracliet of ill virtues Ihc chai icter 
of the gre it btuly of religious Budclh 
ists IS ele Illy set forth in tlu exhoita 
Uons then gic it mister diiects to 
them to lov( lelicit ind solitude 
Ihe noisi tumult ind bustle neces 
sinly Utindiiig the position of a 
man living in th world ore entirely 
opposid to Iht acquirement of sell 
knowledge si If possession and s If 
coDiiol so much required m a leli 
emw A^slong coi eludes Buddha as 
vou shill uiii un f uthful to your regu 
1 itims y ou will pros]>er andsecurt lu 
youisehes ind your oider the respeit 
in I idimi iiiun of ill llewmdsuphis 
sjieteh by ixhurting them to let in i 
manner cier becoming their sicrid 
i illiDv, Ihe gieUest nioi ilist pos 
mg the most consummate ind }>ei 
feel 1 now ledge of human nituic 
could not I ly down wisei regulations 
loi stttmgun i hrm ind listing foun 
ditioiagieit ind mighty institution 
destmid to spiuid itself far and wide 
um 1st n itions and tubes ind subsist 
dunng an unlimittd penod 
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oept, and that you will fervently observe all the com- 
mands, strictly adhering to all the rules of your profession, 
you will ever be in a prosjierous condition. It is required 
<h.it you should behave respectfully towards your superiors, 
yielding due obedience to their injunctions. Beware of 
passions, and particularly of concupiscence, lest you should 
ever be brought under their tyrannical yoke. Love retreat 
and solitude , endeavour to observe your regulations, as 
well as all the ordinances and ceremonies of the law. Let 
it be a pleasure to yon to receive kindly good religious 
who may come to your monasteries, and converse with 
them. Avoid carefully to take pleasure in what you do 
or say, or jiricle yourselves m the number of your attend- 
ants Shun bad company ; apply yourselves diligently to 
acquire knowledge and wnsdoni , meditate on the great 
truths, mutabilifj, pain, and unreality. As long as you 
observe those important points and adhere to them, you 
shall prosper and be ei er respected by all. Moreover, you 
will he thereby enabled to avoid all that which is base and 
iinbi'coniing m your sacred calling.” 

When the instruction was over, Buddha called Ananda 
and bade him inform the Ealians to hold themselves ready 
for going to Anqi.iladaka 

Wliilst staying in a dzeat or bungalow, Thanputra a}> 
proached Buddha, and having jiaid him his respects, said 
to him, “ 0 most illustrious Buddha, there is no one that 
surpasses, or that is e\<'n equal to you in the knowledge 
ot the law There has nev er been, nor will ever be, a being 
that can be compared to you. Tins is what elicits my 
admiration towards and love for your person ’’ Buddha 
rejilied, “ You are not mistakeu, Thanputra, blessed are 
they who, like you, know the value and the science of a 
Buddha. ” Desiring to try the wisdom of his great disciple, 
he added, “ Beloved son, how do you know tliat no one can 
be compared to me, and that my knowledge of the law is 
unrivalled ? ” Thanputra answered, “ I have not the know - 
ledge of the present, nor of the past and future, but I 
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understand the law ; through yon, 0 most glorious Buddha, 
I have come to that understanding, you have said that 
you have infinite wisdom, hence I conclude that you know 
the present, the past, and the future — you are to be ever 
praised , you are most excellent, ever glorious, and free 
from all jiassions, and therefore to you 1 attribute all the 
qualities inherent in him w ho is invested with the Buddha- 
ship.” From Ampaladaka Buddha went to the large village 
of Nalanda, where he was well received by the inhabitants 
He preached to them and made a short stay with them 
Phra summoned again Ananda to his presence, and 
directed him to tell the Kalians to be ready for a voyage, 
as he desired to go to the village of Patalie When he 
arrived at that place, the people prepared for him the 
dzeat“or hall, which had been erected by tlio order of 


“ A dicat IS ,i building erected by 
the piety of Buddhibts for the pur- 
pose of <tffording shelter and .t place 
of rest to devotees, travellers, .ind 
strangei s These buildings are to be 
found at the entrance of towns, in 
villages, and often in the neighbour- 
hood of pagodas 1 hose of Rurmah 
are erected in the phunest manner 
A vcramtih in front extends to the 
full length of the building, a spacious 
hall ruinimg parallel to the verand.ih 
occupies the remaining place Fhcre 
IS no partition between the hall and 
the verandah. It happens sometimes 
that a space at one of the h-all's cor- 
ners, screened by mnls or dry leaves, 
offeis an asylum to him who does not 
bke to mix with the vulgm The 
carelessness of Government in all 
that relates to the comfort of the 
people IS amply compens.Ued by the 
real of pious laymen, who readily 
undertake the election of those works 
of public utility in the hope of secur- 
ing to themselves the attainment of 
merits to lie enjoyed perhaps in this, 
but certainly in some future exist- 
ences 

In Burmah propei some of the 


dzf.it^ are, for the country, beautiful 
buddings The edge of the roof and 
the front port are coveted with a 
profusion of sculpluies and carvings 
that vie with those that adorn the 
finest monasteries 1 his fact, among 
many, indicatis the truly lieiicficent 
and philanthropic influence exercised 
by some tenets of Buddhism over the 
followers of that need Pride and 
vain-glory may have their shan- in 
the erection of those monuments of 
benevolenci, but it is not the less 
certain that those who build them 
yield first and principally to the 
strong influence of religious feeling 
On this occasion Buddha preached 
to the crowd, when we see a line of 
distinction well draw'n between the 
assembly of the disciples of Buddha 
•uid those we may merely style 
hearers The latter are addiessed 
by the name of daniktis, meaning 
laymen that hear the preaching A 
daraka is not as yet a perfect convert, 
and therefore not .a member of the 
assembly of the perlect The daraka 
differs from the Upasaka The latter 
IS not only a mere hearer of the law , 
he IS a firm believer, and fervently 
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King Adzatathat, for receiving the Letziwy princes of 
Wethalie, who had come to a conference for settling some 
affairs with him. Everything being ready, they invited 
Phra, who by his silence, testified his acceptance of their 
invitation. Water to drink, rinse the mouth, and wash 
hiB hands and feet, was ready. Bnddha sat leaning against 
the central post of the hall, facing the east. His disciples 
remained behind in a humble posture, whereas the people 
sat opposite to him, having their faces turned towards the 
west Phra began to explain to the numerous hearers the 
demerits and jiunishments attending the trespassing of 
the prece])ts of the law, and the advant.ages reserved to 
those who religiously observe them. “ Darakas,” said he, 
“ whoever trespasses the moral preceiits, or is remiss ui 
observing them, will see his happiness and fortune gra- 
dually decreasing, and Ins good character falling away 
He will ever live ih a sad state of doubt and uncertainty. 


practises the precepts he is «vinong 
laymen a {iious Buddhist, the foi> 
mer ib not bo foiw.ird he iKgins to 
hear .uid believe the doctrines 
preatlud to him He has already 
some faUi) in Buddha , he is under 
Jiistruction, but he ciiiiiot be (.died 
.1 professed disciple The re\\ards 
of faith ai<* both of .i iiatur.il md 
supernal unil order Riclus, hippi- 
ntss, .m honourablu repubition, aie 
promised to the faithful observer of 
the law lie is to be c\er free from 
doubts, since faith makes him <idhere 
firmly to all tlie instructions of 
Buddha , .md afh r his death he is to 
migrate to some of the seats of Nats 
The trt'spasbing of the Uw is to Ijc 
attended witJi poverty, shame, and 
misery, doubts in an unsettled nitud, 
and ,il last punishment in hell That 
place of suffering is minutely de- 
scribed in Buddhistic works Such 
a description appears, m the opinion 
of the writer, of no importance to 
those who desire to understand not 
the superficial portion of Buddhism, 


but Us fundamental and constitutiM 
parts Hell is a place of punishment 
and toimciU, as thi Nats’ seats are 
places of rew.iid and happiness 
There )s no eternity o( sufferings, 
the unforlunate inhabitant of those 
dtuk legions is doomed to remain 
theie, until tlie sum of his offences 
has licen fully .itoned for by suffer- 
ings When ihecvil influence created 
by sin IS exhausted, punishment 
ccas(*s too, and the Wi etched suficrer 
IS allowid to migrate to the seat of 
man in order to acquire merits and 
prepare himstlf for happier future 
exislonccs 

In recording th( account of the 
convct Sion of a courtesan named Ap.i- 
]Mhka, her liberality and gifts to 
Buddha .md his disciples, niid the 
preference designedly given to her 
over princes and nobles, who, humanly 
speaking, seemed in every respect 
better entitled to attentions, one is 
almost reminded of the conversion of 
the woman that was a sinner men- 
tioned in the Gospel, 
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and at last, when death shall have ])nt an end to his pre- 
sent existence, he will fall into hell. But the lot of the 
faithful observer of the {jreat precepts shall be widely 
diiferent. He will obtain riches and iileasures, and gain 
an honourable reputaliou He will be welcome in the 
assemblies of prniei'S, pounhas, and Bahans , doubt shall 
ne\ I r enter his mind, and his di ath w ill open before him 
the waji to the pleasant 6ea*^s of Nats.” The people were 
so much taken up with the preaching that they remained 
in the daeat until a very late hour. At last they paid 
their honiagi to Buddha, rose up, turned on the right, and 
departed 

It IS in the following year that the ^ame king built the 
city of I’atalibot or Patalipiitra, on that same spot In 
anticipation of that event, Buddha fon-told that the village 
would become a great city, which would obtain a renowned 
celebrity among all other cities Thither countless mer- 
chants would resort from all iiarts of Dzampoodipa At 
the same time he predicted the great calamities that would 
befall it fiiternal discords, fire, and inundation of the 
Ganges would gradually work out its total destruction 

111 the nioniing Buddha went to the sonthein bank of 
the Ganges, and ])reaclied the law to some pounhas, who, 
111 return, made him offerings and paid him nineli respect. 
He stood on that place as if waiting tor somi* boat to cross 
the mighty stream. Some of the people weie looking out 
for boats, others were busily engaged in preparing rafts 
Whilst the\ were making all the uecessaiw arrangements, 
Buddha sti etched both arms and found himself, w it li all 
Ins Bahans, on the opposite bank, 'rurning Ins face in 
tli(‘ direction of those who were in search of boats and 
rafts, he said “ He who has crosstd the si a of p,assions is 
an Anah. The practice of the great diitus aie the boats 
and rafts whereupon he contriv<>s to cioss the sea ot 
passions. He who desires to pass a river wants the aid 
of rafts and boats, winch are made np of different pieces 
of wood joined together ; but he who has become an Anab 
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by the knowledge of the great roads that lead to perfec- 
tion, weakens all passions and eictricates himself from the 
whirlpool of coucupisconci' he can also, without the help 
of boats or rafts, ci’oss rivers ” 

Phra informed Auanda that he intended to go to the 
village of ICautikama. Having readied that place, he 
explained to the llaliaiis the glorious and sublime prero- 
gatives of Arialis. Thence he passed over to the village 
of Nadika It was 111 that place that Ananda asked him 
wliat had become of a certain llahaii, named Thamula, 
and of a certain Halianess, named Anaunda, who had both 
|ust (lied “The llahan,” answered Huddha, “has con- 
i|uered all Ins passions and obtained the state of Neibbau. 
As lothe Kahant'ss, she has gone to one of the seats of 
Dralimas thence she will migrate to Kmbbaii without 
reappearing 111 the world of passions ” 

Buddha went, to the country ol Wethalie with his dis- 
ciples, and dwelt in <1 beantilid grove of mango-trees. 
Then' he earnestlv recomniended his disciples to have 
their iiiinds always atlentive and ready to engage in 
serious rellections and meditations. In 'Wethalie lived a 
famous courtesan, named Apapalika She Jiad her dwell- 
ing 111 a beautiful place, iieai to an extensive and delight- 
ful grove planted with maiigo-tiees She went along 
with others to hear the preaching of Gaiidama, which had 
the good effect of dia])osing her to make a great ofiering 
to the distinguished preachi'r and his followers. Buddha 
was submissively lecpiesti'd to come on the following day 
with all the Eahan.s to receive Ins food. The invitation 
was gi'aciously accepted. The courtesan hastened to pre- 
pare' the meal tor Buddha and his followers. On the 
same day he preached the law to a number of young 
princes wlio had offf'red to .supply him with his meal on 
the following day Ho refused to accept the invitation, 
because he had already promised to Apapalika to go to 
her place for the same purpose The princes had come 
in their finest and richest dress ; in their deportment they 
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vied in beanty with the Nats. But foreseeing the ruin 
and misery that was soon to come upon them all, Buddha 
exhorted his disciples to entertain a thorough contempt 
for things that an' dazzling to the eyes, but essentially 
perishable and unreal in their nature. The princes were 
greatly disappointed at the preference given to the cour- 
tesan. On the following da}', Gandama went to the grove 
of mango-trees, attended by all his Bahans. After the 
meal, Apapalika ])resented the grove to Gaudaina, who 
readily accepted the pious gift. 

Having remained a while on this s^iot, Buddha went to 
the village of Weluwa, where he spent the forty-fifth and 
the last season. 'J’liere he assembled the Bahans and said 
to them • “ 1 intend to spend the season in tins place, but 
you iiave my penmssiou to go and remain in the neigh- 
bouring disl nets ’ The reason that induced him to part 
for a while with Ins disciples was the smallness of the 
place and the difficulty of procuring rice, whilst in the 
contiguous districts there were many monast(>ries and an 
abundance of all the necessaries of life He would not, 
however, allow them to withdraw to too great a distance, 
for two reasons • first, because he knew' that in ten months 
hence he would attain the state of Neibban ; and, second, 
because he desired to see them assembled in his place 
several times every month, that he might liave oppor- 
tunity to preach the law, and deliver to them his final 
instructions. 

Whilst lie was living in that place Buddha w as visited 
with a most painful distemper, winch threw him into a 
state of ])rolongpd agony. But owing to the absence of 
his disciples, and knowing besides that this was not the 
spot he was to select for bis last moments, he overcame, 
by his incomparable power, the evil influence of the 
illness, and entering soon into a state of absolute trance, 
he remained therein for a while. Awakening from that 
situation, he appeared anew with Ins strength and usual 
vigour. When he came out from the monastery (o take 
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his wonted walk. Ananda went into his presence, and 
expressed to him the profound grief felt by all those who 
had heard of his illness. “ When I saw yon ill, 0 illus- 
trious Buddha,” said the faithful Ananda, “ I was so deeply 
affected that I could scarcely hold up my head or draw 
my breath I always cherished the hope that you would 
not go to Neibban ere you had preached once more the 
law to us all.” “ Ananda,” replied Buddha, “ why are the 
Rahans .so much concerned about my person ? What I 
have preached has no reference to what is within mo or 
without me Besides me there is no one else to preach 
the law. Were they not looking upon me as such, it 
would be perfectly useless to attempt to preach to them. 
I am now very old ; my years number eighty I am like 
an old cart, tlu' iron wheels and wood of which are kept 
together by constant reiiairing , my earthly frame is kept 
entire and whole by the force and power of trance O 
Ananda, I feel truly happy whenever I consider the state 
of Arahat, which is the deliverance from all the mise- 
ries of this world, whilst at ihe same time it s(‘ts a being 
free and disentangled from all iisible and material objects. 
As to my disciples, as long as iny religion shall last they 
ought to rely on themselves, and take refuge in the law. 
for there is no other refuge Tliey wall truly rely on 
themselves when, by a careful attention, profound reflec- 
tion, and true wisdom, they will be bent upon the destruc- 
tion of concupiscence and anger, and engaged on meditating 
upon the constituent elements of this body." Such were 
the instructions he g.ave to Ananda. 

Having sjient the setison in the village of Welouwa, the 
most excellent Buddha desired to return by the same way 
he had previously followed to the country of Thawattie. 
Having arrived there, he took up his residence in the 
monastery of Dzetawon ' 'J’he great disciple Thariputra, 


The duties pcrfoimed by Thaii profound \encration he entertained 
putri on this occision exhibit moie for Buddha He was with Maukalan 
fully than language cm express the the most distinguished meinliei of 
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having just returned from begging his rice, hastened to 
render to Buddlia the usual services. He swept the place, 
spread the mat, and washed his feet These duties being 


the assembly, he occupied the first 
r.«ik among the discii>lcs , m point 
of intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ments and transcendent qualifications, 
he stood second to none but to Ruddha 
Nntmthst.mding hisex.dtcd position, 
he did not iicsitale to render to his 
si'pcrior the lowest sei vices Ihe 

high opinion he had of Buddha's 
supereiniiient i xcellencics prompted 
him *n overlook his own merit, and 
to adimi e without rest rye that match- 
less pdttein of wisdom and knowledge 
Hence the inward satisfaction he 
sweetly enjoyed m serving as an 
humble disciple him whose iinntter- 
ahle pel factions cast in the shade his 
fai-famcd .and much-pr.uaed acquire- 
ments 'Ihe unnffoctod humility of 
the discijile does the greatest credit 
to the stcilmg worth of his inward 
dispositions, and lonveys tliehighist 
idea ( f the respect and veneration 
entert lined for the nnsti r s person 
In the houses wheio Buddha t 
monks are living it is a fixed rule 
that Ihe sujierioi .ind elders of the 
institution should lie attended in the 
minutest services bj the youngest 
mcnibeis wearing the canonical dress 
The framer of the disciplinary regu- 
lations, intending, on the one hmd, 
to confer dignity on the assembly, 
and, on the other, to oppose ,a strong 
Utmer to covetousness iiid to all 
inordinate worldly .illections, wisely 
laid down a stringent order to .ill 
the members of the society never to 
touch or maki use of any .article of 
food, dress, t^c , unless it h.id presi- 
ouslj been presented to them bj some 
attendant, l.iynian or clerical Hence 
when water is needed for washing the 
head, hands, and feet, or for iinsing 
the mouth, w hen meals are served 
up, when offerings are made, a young 
postulant, bolding a vessel of water 


on the board whereupon are placed 
tlie dishes, or the articles intended 
to be offered, respectfully approaches 
the elder, kneels before him, squat- 
ting on his heels, lays before him the 
oliject to be presented, liows down 
with the joined h,inds laised to the 
forehe.ad, resumes then the article 
with his two hands, presents it, with 
the tipper part of the body bent in 
token of respect Before accepting 
it the eldei asks. Is it lawful? The 
uiswer. It IS lawful, having been duly 
returned, the article is either taken 
from the h.ind of the offi rer, or he is 
directed to place it withm the re ich 
of the older. Any infraction of this 
ceiemonial is considered .as a sm In 
the presence of the people the monks 
never fail to submit to that somewhat 
aimoymg etiquette Their eoiinte- 
naneo on such occ,isu>ns assumes a 
dignified and grave appcaraiici>, that 
h,is .iln.iys iiiueli amused I he writer 
vvhenevei he h.id tin opportunity of 
witnessing tins ceremony, vihich is 
called Akat 7 here is no doubt but 
this custom IS ,i vci v .ancient one We 
find It blended to a certain extent 
with the manners of the nations iii- 
habitmgi.istcrn Asia It is minutely 
described m the Wim, and carefully 
observed by the inmates of the Buddh- 
istic monasteries It igrees remark- 
ably well with the sjMrit that has 
originated, promulgated, and sanc- 
tioned the disciplinary regulations 
He who in this instance would look 
at the mere skeleton of the rule with 
out any reference to the object aimed 
at by the legisUtor w ould show him- 
self 111 the light of a verv superficial 
observer This, unfortunately, is too 
often the case when we scorn and 
laugh at customs, the demerit of 
which consists simply in not being 
similar to ours, whereas the com- 
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performed, he sat iu a cross-legged position, entered into 
a state of trance for a while, wlience having awakened, he 
thought within himself as follows . Has it been the custom 
in former ages for the Buddhas to arrive first at the state 
of Neibban, or for their great disciples to precede them in 
that way > Having ascertained that the latter alternative 
always happened, Tharipiitra examined his own existence, 
and found that the period of his life was not to extend 
beyond seven days He next considered what place was 
the fittest for him to depart from and go to Neibban. The 
remembrance of his mother occurred to his mind, and he 
said to himself, My mother has given birth to seven 
Rahandas, and she has not as yet taken refuge m the 
three precious things — Buddha, the law. and the assembly 
of the perfect Js she capable of understanding and know- 
ing the four ways to jierfectiou * Yes, she i'^ indeed Rut 


monpst sense t«*Us us that \\c ought 
to judge them in (onnection witli tht 
instilniions they h'i\e spiung ftoni, 
tnd tile end aimed at by linn who li is 
cbtablislied m 

The nvrratne ul Ihanputra s tie- 
putiiie for Ins bnthpUce and of his 
Ust niumuits suggtst'i to the miiiU 
several icflectiuns He is ceitain of 
Iht last d.i) of Ins existence , lie foie- 
beeswitli a piophctic qUiite that his 
inothei is well j)iej).ircd for hearing 
ptoiitibly the pleaching of the mo&t 
perfect Uw By the incomparable 
powers of his memoiy he relates to 
Uuddha that too.ooo rcxolutioiis of 
nature ago he was possessed with the 
strong desire of seeing him and heat- 
ing his instructions, How can 

these paiticulars be accounted fot, 
according to Buddhistic, notions ? The 
spnng all evils oi dements fit w from 
IS Ignorance A being is impel feet in 
propoition to his being sunk deeper 
in the bosom of ignorance On the 
contrary, a being perfects himself 
in proportion to the efforts he makes 
for dispelling the thick cloud of ignor- 


nice that encompasses Ins nund 1 lie 
more a man grows m the knowledge 
of trulii the fiithei lit remoxts the 
horizon of tlarkness lie wlio has 
nuide the gieatost \nd most jjeisc. 
veiing efforts in ferxeiUly prosecuting 
the work of searching trutli b) study- 
ing the law that teaches the w ly of 
leaching it, contemplates and enjoys 
a poition of truth commcnsuiatt. to 
his cffoits \nd success A Buddha, 
who has leached the hst boundaries 
of know ledge, has then fore triumphed 
o\er jgnorince and indefinitely en- 
kirged the sphere of truth Heenjoys, 
in fact, a cloudless sight of all that 
exists , his science is unlimited, ex- 
tending over all the countless senes 
of worlds, winch in the opinion of 
the Buddhists, aie supposed to form 
a s\stc»m of natuie Thanputra, 
though much advanced in perfection, 
h id not as yet reached its icme His 
knowledge, however, was wonderfully 
gieit and extensive, it enabled him 
to obtain a clear insight into the dark 
ness of the past and a distinct fore 
sight of the future 
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who is destined to preach to her ? I am the person who 
ought to perform such a good office to her. I will go, 
teach hei , and, by my mstmctions, make her renounce her 
false belief and embrace the true one The very room I 
was bom in shall be the spot wherefrom I shall depart 
for the rest of Neibbaii On this day I will ask Buddha’s" 
leave to go to ni^ birthplace. Having come to this resolu- 
tion, he called the faithful Tsanda, and said to him, “Go 
and summon my five hundred Italians to attend at my 
place.” Tsanda departed forthwith, and said to the 
Kalians, “ 'Die great Thariputra desires to go to the village 
of N.ilanda , be ready to accompany him , arrange every- 
thing in your own place, take up your pattas and tsiwaraiis.” 
The five hundred Kalians immediately complied with the 
request, and were ready to follow their master. Thariputra, 
having disposed everything in Ins own cell, rose uj), and 
casting an attentive and shrions look upon the 2)iace he was 
w ont to sit on during the day, he said, ” This is the last time 
I mil ever see this jilace , never will ] any more enter into 
this cell ” 'rhereuiion lie l<‘ft the s[)()t followed by tlu* five 
hundred Kahans, went to the pieseiice ot (Jaiidaina, and 
liunibly requested }ieruiifcbioii to go and quietly enter into 
the state of Neibbaii, .and thereby be delnered from the 
whirlpool of endless existences. Gaudania asked him 
ill what place he intended to obtain Neibbaii ? 'I'liaripu 
tra rejilied : “ In the couiitiy of Magatlia, in the village of 
Nalanda,^ in the very room where I was born” “You 


* Ihe tillage* of NaLinda, the site 
of Vihich IS It present occupied 
thiit of ii, was the birthplace 

of thu great disc iple 1 hariputi.o, Xiis 
illustrious compiiiion in religion, Mau* 
kalan, was born in the tillage of Kau> 
\Ua, about one and a h \\f miles south 
west of thu place Nilinda, siys 
Fa-Hian, the Chinese travellei, lies 
one youdsin.i noith of Kadzagio, that 
IS to sa>, seven English miles accoid 
iiig to Cunningham's measuiement, 


and IS seven youd^an is or forly*nine 
miles distant from the tree Bodi It 
was the gre U seat of Buddhistic li'iin- 
ing, renowned all over Indit Now 
the whole site is covered with ancient 
tanks xnd mounds of ruins on an im 
mense scale, offering fine specimens 
of sciilptuie The great monastery 
and hve smaller ones were all within 
one enclosure A row of lofty com 
c i\ mounds, i uiming north and south, 
x6oo feet by 400, indicates the place 
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alone, O Thanputra,” said Buddha, “know the time of 
your entering the state of Neibban. As it is difficult, if 
not impossible, ever to find among all my disciples one 
like unto you, I desire you to preach once more to llie 
assembly of Eahans.” Thariputra, knowing that Buddha 
wished him at the same time to show a display of his 
power, prostrated himself before him, then rose up in the 
air to the height of one palm-tree, and came down to 
worshi]) Buddha lie rose seven times in succession, each 


and extent of those religious build- 
ings Outside of the enclosure there 
were several temples General Cun- 
ningham fixes the era of the construc- 
tion of those edifices between A D 
435 and 625 Among the several 
proofs addueed in support of his opi- 
nion there is one that appears conctu- 
sive Fa-Hian, who visited all the 
places famous 111 the history of Buddh 
ism, and describes them with a 
minute attention, simply .illudcs to 
Nalaiida as the birthpUce of Ihari- 
putra, without saying a word about 
monasteries or temples, whilst Ifwo- 
rbsang, who visited the s.ime spot in 
the beginning of the seventh century, 
describes the splendid temples and 
monasteries which he saw, and from 
his statement we infer that the prin- 
cipal edifices were not inferior to 
those of Buddha Gaya 111 size and 
height Some of them reached to a 
height of 170 .iiid 200 feet i he 
greatest was 3oofeethigh The number 
and extent of the tanks is truly snr- 
piising Two of them, in the north- 
east, were nearly a mile in length, 
while another in the south was half 
a mile 

The inference to be drawn from 
the above is, that during the fifth 
and the sixth century of our era. 
Buddhism was 111 a flourishing con- 
dition in the country of Magatha or 
South Behar, since the finest and 
loftiest structures in the shape of 
monasteries and temples have been 
raised withm that period, both at 


Nalanda and Buddha Gaya It ap- 
pears that, duiing the three first 
centuries of the Christian era, its 
fortune alternated, and met with 
v.iried results, agreeably to the favour- 
able or unfavourable dispositions of 
the rulers of the country towards 
the followers of the philosopher of 
Kapilawot, This succession of suc- 
cesses and reverses reveals the impor- 
tant fact that Buddhism h.id not 
struck deep lOot m the heart of the 
inhabitants of Central India, since its 
fate depended from the will and opi- 
nions of the monarch, and was almost 
atthemercyofhiscaprices Moreover, 
in the country north of the Ganges, 
such as Wetbalie, Thawattie, Kapi- 
lawot, places which had been favour- 
ed with Buddha’s incessant preach- 
ings, religion was on its decline at 
the time of Fa-Hian's visit, that is to 
say, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury , monasteries w ere deserted and 
emptied, dzedies were 1 rumbling 
down and fast decavmg. In some in- 
stances, heietics, that is to say, poun- 
has, occupied the dwellings formerly 
tenanted by holders of the genuine 
doctrines I'his unexpected sight 
very much grieved the heart of the 
good Chinese pilgrim It must be 
regretted that we have not the writ- 
ten journals of some other Chinese 
travellers in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury to reveal to us the state and 
condition in which they found the 
magnificent temples of Nalanda and 
Buddha Gaya when they visited them. 
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time higher by the length of a palm-tree than the pre- 
ceding one. On the last time he blood in the air for 
a while, and announced the law to the multitude of liahans 
and tieople ; then coining down, lie submiasively requested 
Buddha to withdraw into llie interior ol the monasteiy. 
Buddha, complying with liis wishes, entered into a hall 
studded with diamonds Tliiiripiiti.i, having bowed to- 
wards the four points of th<‘ cnin|)asK, said . “ O most glo- 
rioiih Buddha, a hundred thousands of worlds ago I was 
pnistrated at ttie feet of Buddha Anaiimadathi, and ear- 
nest i) prayed that 1 might enioy the happiness of seeing 
all successive Bnddlias that would appear during the 
period of my countless existences My ]>ia%er lias been 
heard and now 1 contemplate Mui. 0 ino^t jjlorious Bud- 
dha, and It. IS the last time that 1 wil! ever enjoj your 
prosenoe. Now, O Buddha, worthy to be adored liy all 
rational beings, 1 will vooii be free from the thriddoin of 
existences, and this existence shall he the last., this luy 
prostration before you shall be the last 'I’lie end of my 
lif(' is near at hand si'veii dajs hence, like a man who 
rids himself of a heavy load, I will he freed from the 
heavy burden of my body ’’ JJ e raised his joined hands to 
his forehead, and from the extremities of Ins ten lingers 
rays of gloiy shot forth. Jn this position he bowed to 
Buddha, and withdrawing slowly, with hib face towards 
Buddh,i, lie continued bowing dowm as long as he could 
SCO him because it was for the last time. WJien Buddha 
was out of bight he took his depart.iire. At the same time 
the earth trembled with a tremendoub shake Buddha 
said to the Kahans that surrounded Thanputra • “ Beloved 
children, your elder brother is departing ; accompany him 
for a while.’' The people, too, hearing that Thanputra 
was going away, came forward, and gathering in large 
crowds, said to each other “ 1’hc great Thanputra, having 
obtained lea\e from Buddha, is going to prepare him- 
self for the state of Neibban ; let us follow him, that 
we may still enjoy lus presence,” Whereupon taking 
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flowers and perfumes in their hands, they ran in the direc- 
tion he had taken, with dishevelled hair, crying aloud, 
with tears and lameiitations, “Where is Thanjiutra ? ” 
Having come ii]! to him, they said* “Illustrious Kalian, 
yon have left Kiiddlia ; whom do jou now intend to join ” 
I’hanpulra, full of the most aflectionate feelings towards 
the jieople, mildly desired them not to accompany him 
farther, and he added a few last words, enjoining upon 
them ever to remember Hnddha and the Rahans During 
the seven clays tliat his jouriiey lasted, Thariputra never 
ceased In jiraise and e\alt the affection and kindness the 
people bore to linn 

It was a little before dark when the great Kalian anived 
at the entrance of the Kalauda village, lie went to rest 
at the foot of a banian-tree close to that spot At that 
time then* came a young man, his nephew, named Oopa- 
rewata, who, perceiiing Tliarijnitra. bowc'd down before 
him. and stood in that place. Tlie grcvit Kahaii said to 
him “I- Kuir grandmother at home'’” Having been 
answered in the afliimafne. he continued addressing him : 
‘* do now to her, and tell hei to prepare for me the room 
wherein 1 was born, and a place for these five hundred 
Kalians that accoinjiauy me 1 will stay for awhile 111 the 
village, and will go to her house somewhat later ” The lad 
went in all haste to his grandniotlier’s house, and said to 
her “ My uncle is come, and is staying at the entrance ot 
fhe village ” “ Is he alone ^ ” iiitjuired the grandmother 

“or has lie with him a iiuiueioiis retinue? For what 
purpose is he coming here ? ” 'I’lie young man related to 
her all the particulars of Ins interview with lus uncle 
Noopathari, the mother of Thariputra, thought within her- 
self, Perhaps my sou, who has been a Kalian from his youth, 
desires in Ins old age to leave his profession She, how- 
ever, gave orders 1 o have the desired room cleaned, and a 
place prepared for all his attendants. 

In the evening, the great disciple went to his mother’s 
house with all Ins followers. He ascended to the room 
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prepared for him and rested therein. He bade all the Ra- 
hans withdraw and leave him alone. They had scarcely 
departed, when a moat violent disease seized Tharipntraj 
which caused an abundant vomiting of blood, so great, in- 
deed, that the vessel into which it flowed could not hold it. 
His mother, at the sight of such an awful distemper, did 
not dare to approach, but retired, witli a broken heart, into 
her own room, and leaned against the door. At that time, 
four great Nats, a Thagia their chief, and four Brahmas, 
came to see him, and to minisk'r to him during his pain- 
ful illness ; but he bade them retire His mother, seeing 
the coming and going of so many distinguished visitors, 
and the respect they paid to her sou, drew near to the 
door of his room, and calling the faithful Tsanda, inquired 
of him wherefore so many distinguished individuals had 
come. Tsanda explained to her that the great Nat? and 
a chief Thagia had come to visit and assist her son, and 
enjoy the presence of the great Rahan Meanwhile he 
informed the patient that his mother wished to see him 
Thanputra replied, that the moment was not a proper one, 
and he asked his mother the motive of her untimely visit. 
“ Beloved son,” said she, “ I am come here to contemplate 
your ever dear countenance. But w'ho are they that have 
just come to see you ? ” Thariputra explained to her how 
he had been visited by Nats, Thagias, and Brahmas. His 
mother inquiring of him if he were greater than any one 
of these, he unhesitatingly replied, that he was more ex- 
cellent than any of them Mis mother thought within 
herself ; It my son be so exalted, how much more must 
Buddha be ' Her heart then overflowed with the purest 

]oy- 

Thariputra rightly understood that the moment had 
come to preach the law to his mother. He said to her, 
“ Woman, at the time my great teacher was born, when he 
obtained the supreme intelligence, and preached the most 
excellent law, a great earthquake was felt throughout ten 
thousand worlds. No one heis ever equalled Him in the 
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practice of virtue, in understanding, wisdom, and in the 
knowledge of and affection for the transcendent excel- 
lencies of the state of Arahat.” He then went on explain- 
ing to her the law, and many particulars relating to the 
person of Buddha. “ Beloved son,” said his mother, 
delighted with all that she heard, “ why have yon been so 
late in acquainting me with such a perfect law 1 ” At the 
conclusion of the instruction, she attained the state of 
Thautapan. Tharipntra replied, “ Now, woman, I have 
repaid you for all the labours you have bestowed on me 
in bearing, nursing, and educatmg me ; depart from me 
and leave me alone.” ’ 


6 The conduct of Thanputra on 
this occasion wears an appearance of 
rudeness towards his aged mother, 
which at first hurts the leelings of 
human nature Rut a close exami- 
nation of all the circumstances con- 
nected with this last episode of the 
great disciple's life, shoNss that he 
uas far from being divested of filial 
piety He leaves his beloved master, 
undertakes a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney fo! the sole purpose of preaching 
the law to his mother, and confer- 
ring upon her a boon of greater value 
than that he had reteived from her. 
In return for all the fivours bestowed 
upon him by his mother, he imtiaUs 
her in the knowledge of tiuth, .ind 
enables hei to enter into the great 
ways that lead to the cUhveraiKe, 
tha> IS to say, to the state of Neibban 
It cannot be denied that his language 
on this Decision partook of an austere 
tone, sounding harsh to the ears of 
worldly men. but it must be borne m 
mind that lhariputra was an old 
ascetic, dead to all affections of na- 
ture, looking upon truth alone m an 
abstractively pure form, without any 
regard to material objects He loved 
the law of truth, which he had 
learned from Buddha, and afterwards 
preached to others with an unparal- 
leled zeal and fervour The spirit of 
VOL. ii. 


Buddha lived in him he desired to 
see all bemgs availing themselves of 
the means of salvation which he had 
It in his power to impart unto them , 
he loved them all with an equal affec- 
tion , the state of ignorance they were 
sunk in deeply affected his compas- 
sionate soul, and he had but one de- 
sire, that of dispelling the thick mist 
of Ignorance by the pure light of 
trutli 

When the instruction to his mother 
was over, Thariputra desiied to be 
left alone with his disciples Hib 
lost words to them bespeak the hum- 
ble sentiments of his mind I hough 
the ffrst member of the assembly oi 
the perfect, he begs pardon of his 
mftnors for the uiuses of offence he 
may have unwillingly given them 
during the period thiyhad lived to- 
gether legardless of all the good he 
had done unto them, he feels that he 
could not well part with them cre he 
had atoned to them for any wrong, 
howetcr mvoluntaiy, he might have 
done to some of them 

hor those uninitiated m Buddhistic 
metaphysics it is not easy to under- 
stand and distinctly to appreciate the 
situation of Thariputra at his last 
moments It is stated that be fell into 
ecstasy or trance, though his soul 
remained as yet connected with this 
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Thariputra inquired of the devoted Tsanda whether the 
moment had come Having been informed that it was 
nearly daylight, he requestt^ to be set up. lly his order 
all the llahans were called to his presence, and he said to 
them, “ For the Ia‘>t forty-four years you have ever been 
with me ; if I have offended any one of ) on during all that 
tune, I beg to be pardoned.” The Kahans answered hiin • 
“ Great teacher, we have lived witli you during the last 
forty-four years, and have bemi your inseparable atten- 
dants, following you everynliere, as Hie shadow follows 
the bodj. We ha\e never experienced the least dissatis- 
faction with you, but we have to ret(uest jour forbearance 
with us and pardon lor ourselves ” 

It was on the evening of Ihe full moon Talsaongnioii 
(November), when Tliarqnitra weni to Ins uiolher’s place. 


world by slender and almost invt&tble 
ties This was the last and mighty 
struggle of a being to disengage him- 
self from the trammels of existence 
and become fite from all exicnor 
mlluence. Soaring above all that 
exists, Thanpulra's soul passed suc- 
cessively through the four stages he 
had so often visited, whilst engaged 
in the arduous oHort of investigating 
truth, prcp^inng to enter the fifth 
and last one, where she was to stay 
finally and perpetually, without any 
further change, in a state of quies- 
cence When the sage, during his 
meditations, has brought his luiiid 
to bear upon some object, he wisfies 
to contemplati .itteiitivcly and tho- 
roughly to comprehend, he at first 
gets hold of that object by his thought, 
he then examines it hy means of re- 
flection the knowledge he thus ,ic- 
quires never fails to create a pleasur- 
able sensation , this pleasure or satis- 
fartion conveys to the soul enjoyment 
and happiness , he loves the truth he 
has discovered, and he rests fixedly in 
It This is the last stage he ever can 
or wish to reach What has human 


mmd, indeed, to do, .iftci having 
found truth, hut to chug to it, and 
remain evi i attached to it > During 
the last trance, Fhanputra, with his 
almost iminensily developed men- 
tal faculties, knew comprUiensivtly 
truth, reflected on it, fell a pleasun 
in considering it, enjoyed it, or rather 
fed upon it, and at bst 'idhered so 
jicrfcctly to It, that he became, as it 
wert, merged into it Uc then hid 
leachul tin state of Ncibban, where 
lie Wtt-j for evei ixempt fiom the iii- 
flucmi'» crcatetl and put in motion 
anil activity by ni ittcr ami passions 
in cvei> stitc of existence Huddh- 
jsts, in Burmah, .it least, owing to 
their very limited and imperfect 
education, au unable to give any 
satisfactoiy or evin inUlligiblc ac- 
count of the stale of Neihban or )xr- 
ftiiion What is here Imi super- 
fii.}al)y suited, has been found in one 
of the last Buddhistic Lomjxisitions 
on this .ind other metaphysical sub- 
jects Fuller particulars shall, here- 
after, be given as to the state of Neib- 
ban, when the death of one greater 
than Xhariputra shall lie related 
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and lay down in the room wherein he had been bom. 
During the night he was attacked with the most distress- 
ing distemper. In the morning, at daylight, he was 
habited with his tsiwaran and made to he on his right 
side He entered into a sort of ecstasy, passed succes- 
sively from the first state of Dzan to the second, third, 
and fourth, and thence dmd into the bottomless state of 
Neibban, which is the complete evemptiou from the in- 
fluence ot passions and matter. 

Noopathari, bathed 111 her tears, gave full vent to her 
grief and desolation “ Alas • ” e\claimed she, looking on 
the lifeless body, “is this my helmed son ? His month 
can no more nitei a sound ” Rising up, she flung herself 
at his feet, and with a voice ev ei intei riijiti d by sobs and 
lamentations, said, ‘ Alas* belovi'd son. too late have I 
known the treasure of pei lections and excellencies that 
was in jou Had I b<en .iwari ol it, J would have invited 
to inv house more than ten thousand ll.ihans, fed them, 
<uid made a present ot tliieu suits of dre sse ‘6 to each of 
them J would li<i\e built a huiulred monasteries to re- 
ceive them ” Del} ' ha\ ing dawned she sent for the most 

In Hninuh when i jirson lias tnts imi hniintitJons of wme old 
just gtMn up tin ghost llit ininitcs wonun U urlim inteivils, no one. 
of the house bind for ruuMUius who could imagine, still less find out the 
soon nuke thtii \ppeuuiee with leil motive Ihit b is indueed such a 
their itspe<.ti>e uistiununts Ihey crowd to Assemble on ih it spot 
forthwith set to woik uul ke p up If the dtpirted biluiif; to i re 
an inussint nuisi duiin^ the lw<iit> spu.tibU fimily in tolenbly good 
four liouis tint ehpsi bifoie the ciuumstintts the funeral ceremony 
eorpst isiinioscdto tin pKti whiit is in ingcd in the following nunner 
It IS to be burnt Rtl'itives fiiends riisents intended ts offerings for 
ind elders resoit to the diuisids the Buddhist monks h'lving bien 
housefot theostensiblepuipobf ofton niidt ixid) they lie invited for thi 
doling with those who h we lost thiir ou ision uid their ptesenec is ev 
kinsmin but in reihty foi shiting |)tcUd in niimbeis proportion ite to 
in the ninth and 'imusemints thnt go tiu imount of offerings I he pro 
on in such oceisions Stringitosai cession stirts from the deceistds 
the thought of de'ith stiikes no ones house ind directs its course towaids 
mind the fUi of the diee<ised is the pHee of burning or the cemetery 
seircely pitied nay rememlx.rtd It is headed by the yellow-dressi 
Were it not for the presence of the monks, carrying their broad palm- 
corpse, and the perhaps convention il leaf fans on the shoulder, and at- 
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skilful goldsmiths, opened her chests, and gave them a 
great quantity of gold. By her command, five hundred 
small piathats and as many dzedis were prepared: the 


tended by their disupleh Next 
follow the bearers of the offerings in 
two lines They are partly men and 
partly women, but walk separately 
<ind a|3drt from edch other Ihe 
coffin 'ippears next, laid on thick 
(Ktlcs, and carried by six or eight men 
In front of the cuhin, and sumetiineb 
at the' bide**, are arranged the musi 
Clans, who pei form all the way without 
an instant s interruption Behind the 
coffin .ire giouped the male relatives, 
friends, &c , and lastly the procession 
IS closed by crowds of women , attired 
\ti their hnest dress Ihe coffin is 
beautifully decorated, and earned on 
the shoulders of six or eight stout 
young men by means of baiftboos or 
poles An unnatural merriment is 
allowed, and generally kept up all 
the way to the cemetery, and fan- 
tastic gestures and dances are per- 
formed by the bearers and their 
friends to the imminent danger of up- 
setting the codiii 1 he burning place 
IS generally without the piccinas of 
the town, and in the vicinity of some 
large pagodas 1 he funeral pile is of 
a very simple slruclure , its shape is 
that of an oblong squai e of a moderate 
Size Iwo large pieces of wood are 
at first laid parallel, at a distance of 
eight feel , other logs of wood dis- 
posed at about six or eight inches 
from each other, are laid across the 
two first mentioned, so that ihcir 
extremities are supjxirted on these 
two pieces A second sit of logs is 
laid at right angles with the first , a 
third one placed across the second, 
and so on, until the pile is three, 
four, or five feet high Ihe coffin is 
deposited upon it hire is set below 
the pile by means of mfiammable 
materials, which soon communicate 
fire to the logs the pile is made of 
Ihe whole is soon in a blaze and 


rapidly consumed by the devouring 
dames. Ihe bystanders talk, laugh, 
or busy themselves in stirring the 
fii c As to the Talapoins, they some- 
times take position under a neigh- 
liourmg shed, repeat a few passages 
of Buddha's law, and when they are 
tired they give orders to their dis- 
c iples to take up the offiTings and then 
go back to their peaceable abodes 
V« ry often they do not take the 
trouble ot muttering prayers , they 
d(|)Rrt forthwith, followed by the 
offerings intended for them 

Ihe fire being extinguished, the 
ashes, clvircojl, &c , are carefully 
searched, and the particles of bones 
discovered aie piously collected by 
the ne.irest relatives, and then buned 
in a hole dug loi that purjiost near 
some pagoda 

Persons in good circumstances keep 
up for seven days in their houses a 
sort of solemnisation of the funeral 
Every day, m the evening particu- 
l.irly, musicians are kept up playing 
until a very late hour at night 1 he 
house 15 .ill the whili crowded with 
people, who vonie for the purpose of 
enjoyment Some jilay at v.u'ious 
games, others drink tea, all chew 
lietcl-leavcs’ tobacco in profusion 
Soiuetimeb stories relating to Gau- 
daroa's former existences are read 
and listened to by the elders of the 
j«rty This mode, intended either 
to do honour to the deceased's me- 
mory or to afford relief to the gi lef of 
relatives, is rather expensive, and 
might often prove a heavy drain i>n 
the Imiited means of most of the 
families Hut the spirit of mutual 
assistance on this occasion removes 
the difficulty Every visitor, accord- 
ing to his means, makes a piesent of 
some money to the master of the 
house Though the present of the 
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outsides were all covered with gold leaves. The great 
Thagia sent down on the spot a number of Nats, who 
made also the same number of religious ornaments. In 
the middle of the city a high square tower was erected ; 
from its centre a tall spire rose to an immense height. 
This principal one was surrounded by a great number of 
smaller ones. Men and Nats mingled together, uniting 
in their endeavours to do honour to the deceased. The 
whole place was lined with countless beings, vieing with 
each other in their efforts to show the utmost respect, joy, 
and exultation on this extraordinary occasion. 

The nurse of Thariputra, named Rewati, came and 
deposited round the moi-tal remains three golden lloweis. 
At that very tnoinent the great Thagia made his appear- 
ance, surrounded with mynads of Nats As soon as the 
multitudes perceived him. they withdrew hastily to make 
room for him. In the midst of the confusion, Rewati fell 
down, was trampled u]»on, and di(>d She migrated to the 
fortunate seat of Tawadeiiitha, became a daughter of Nats, 
and inhabited a niche made with tho most consummate 
skill, and adorned with the richest materials Her body 
shone like a beautiful statue of gold, and was three 
gawoots tall Her dress exceeded in richness, variety, 
and beauty all that had ever been hitherto seen 

On the following day, Rewati came from her glorious 
seat to the spot where crowds of people surrounded the 
body of the deceased fihe approached with the dignified 
countenance and majestic bearing of a queen of Nats 


greatest nuinbeis of visituis is lom- 
paratively small, yet, when added 
together, there is a considerable sum, 
which IS generally more than sufficient 
to defray all expense that may be 
incurred I his custom or system of 
voluntary contributions buideiis no 
one in particular, whilst it enables 
a family to make a show of liberality 
which, otherwise, would almost prove 
ruinous in many instances The cus- 


tom of burning the dead prevails 
amongst the Hindus, the Cingalese, 
Nepaulese, Burmese, Siamese and 
Cambodians Though holding the 
tenets of Buddhism, the Chinese have 
never adopted this usage The Maho- 
niedans, living in Hindustan and the 
countries of eastern Asia, retain the 
custom of burying the dead Bud- 
dhists have doubtless received that 
practice fiom the Hindus. 
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Nrf one recognised her, thongh the eyes of all were riveted 
on her person, encompassed with the splendour of Nats. 
While all the spectators, overawed by the presence of 
that celestial being, remained motionless with a silent 
admiration, Kewati said to them, “ How is it that none of 
you recognise me ? I am Rewati, the nurse of the great 
Thariputra To the offering of the three golden flowers 
made by me and pl.aced at the feet of the mortal remains 
of the great Rahaii, I am indebted for the glory and 
splendour of my present position.” She explained at 
great lengtii the advantages procured by doing meritorious 
actions Having stood for awhile above the cenotaph, 
whereupon they had dejiosited the body oi the deceased, 
she came down, turned three times round it, bowing down 
each time, and then returned to the blissful seat of Tawa- 
deintlia. 

During seven consecutive days, rejoicings, dancings, and 
amusements of every description were uninterruptedly 
kept up in honour of the illustrious deceased The funeral 
pile was made of scented wood , ujioii it they scattered 
profusely the most rare and fragrant perfume.s. The pile 
was ninety-mne cubits high. The corpse having been 
placed upon it, fire was set to it by means of strings made 
of flowers and combustibles. During the whole night 
that the ceremony lasted, there was a constant preaching 
of the law. Anoorouda extinguished the fire with per- 
fumed water. Tsanda carefully and piously collected the 
remaining relics, which were placed in a filter. “ Now,” 
said he, “ I will go to Buddha with these relics, and lay 
them in his presence ” With his companion Anoorouda, 
he took, together with the relics, the patta and tsiwarau 
of the deceased, and returned to Buddha to relate to him 
all the particulars concerning the last moments of his 
great disciple. 

Tsanda was the younger brother of the great Thariputra. 
It was to him that the honour belonged of being the per- 
son selected to convey to Buddha the precious relics. 
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When, however, he had come to the monastery, he was 
unwilling to go alone mto Buddha’s presence He went 
first to Ananda, his intimate friend, and said to him, “ My 
brother Thariputra has obtained the state of Neibban. 
Here are the patta, tsiwaran, and relics,” exhibitmg before 
him, one after the other, those precious articles Both 
went together to Buddlia’s place, and laid at his feet the 
patta, tsiwaran, and relics of the great disciple. Buddha, 
placing the relics on the palm of his right hand, called all 
the Hahaiis and said to them, ‘‘ Beloved Kahans, this is all 
that remains of one who, a lew days ago, was performing 
wonders 111 your presence, and has now reached the state 
of Neibban, something resembling a pure white shell. 
During an a thingio and hundred 1 lionsands of worlds, he 
has pertVeted himself by' the practice of virtue Beloved 
children, he could preach the law like another Buddha 
He knew how to gam friends , crowds of people follow ed 
him to hear his instructions Excepting me, no one in ten 
thousand worlds was eijoal to him His wisdom was at 
once great and cheerful, his mind quick and pcniotratmg. 
He knew how to restrain his desires, and to be easily 
satisfied with little lie loved retiiernent lie severely 
rebuked evil-doers. Beloved children, Thariputra re- 
nounced all pleasures and gratifications to become a 
Habau , he always shunned strifi's and contentions, as 
well as long and idle conversations His patient zeal for 
the diffusion of my religion e((iialled the thickness of the 
globe. He was like a Indl, the horns of which have been 
broken My beloved Hihaiis, look once moie at the relics 
of iny wise son, Thariputra ” Buddha m this manner 
eulogised thi> virtues of the illustiions deceased in five 
hundred stanzas " 

’ The custom of making funenl present legend offers repeated in- 
orntions for the purpose of eulogising stances of eulogta made to honour 
distinguished individuals ifter their the memory of the dead On this 
demise is of the highest antiquity occasion Huddha would not leave to 
The sacred records bear witness to its another the honour of extolling the 
existence amongst the Jews The extraordinary merits and transcen- 
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On hearing all that Buddha had said to honour the 
memory of Thariputra, Ananda was filled with sentiments 
of the tenderest emotion He could not refrain from 
shedding abundant tears Buddha quickly remarked all 
that was taking place in las faithful and loving attendant, 
and said to linn “ Ananda, on former occasions I have, in 


clciU excel <n<.ics of the ilhistrious 
Jh'iriputri But he hid i higher 
objfct in vicw^hon lit txUibitcd to 
the eyes of thi s inhlcd Ra.hAns tlu 
1 ehco of the. di t isul which wtic U 
that reni uned of s i elebr l i din 
ctplt wljo had ivc d wuh them fot 
i ninv >( 11'. 1 d liil just pnud 
fiom thtm It u jnijxissibU to 
givt llicin V more forcihU lUnsti i 
tioii of lh( tiutli h< had so ofto 
uinounctd to 1 1 m that thtfc is 
nothing ptimamntly subsisting in 
this world but that all things we 
1 i \bl‘ to i perpt tu il an I never ending 
change Ihe stem Huddha gentl> 
lebuUcd the amuble Ananda for Uu 
signs of inordin itc grief he gavt n 
this occasion l>ecause said ht the 
1 iw of imil ibility acting upon ill that 
surrounds us we must otr be jju 
pared to be separated Ironi what is 
deirest to our affections grief on 
such occisions is iisiless, and quih 
intonsisttnl with the principles of a 
wisi man 

1 o hone ui the memory of I h uiou 
tn and pcrpi tu ilc the n nierabiance 
of his viiLues Buddha directed that 
a d^cdi should be eiiitedon the vii 
spot where he hid heiid the news 
of his death A d/edi is a religious 
monument aery common in Burmah 
ind to be seen on all rising grounds 
in the neighbourhood of towiib With 
in the enclosure of all moiaasUncs i 
dzedi IS invanioly iiected it is the 
onl) puiely religious Iniilding to be 
found in Burmah Ihc triveller in 
that country is always delighted and 
experiences the most pleasurable 
sens itions on appro aching some town 


or Mil ige when he stes several dze 
dis of i irious heights raising their 
white < oni s capped with the gilt 
crown frt m the b^som of beautiful 
grovis of t vU tocoa nut trees griee- 
fulareci palms andmassivi tamarind 
mango ind jack lieis all loadel 
with i grten and luxiiriint foliage 
When llip monument is on a grand 
s< ill niches ire made in the middh 
ofcaebsidt )f the square facing the 
fouv jiomts of the comp ass In those 
niches ire placi d statues of Butldh i 
exhibiting him in the usual cross 
legged position I hi i/t of those 
rehgious monuments vanes much m 
dimensions They i ange from the 
height of i few feet to the colossal 
pi j)ortion of the tall bagon Pagod i 
at R ingoon 

The custom of raising momiments 
over the ashi^. of religious distm 
guisht cl by their virtui s ind i xtr i 
ordmuv lUimments isavci) ancient 
one LOival in all piobabilit) with the 
fust igos of Buddhism They were 
leal tumuli surmounted with somi 
onumtnts in the shipe of i cone 
Such oinimtnts in seen towering 
ovti n arl) ill the religious monu 
menls in Burmah Royalty in its 
111 id paraphernal! i and in its abode, 
h as appropriated them to its own uses 
We ma> at once infei that they are 
of a iiindu origin The great mo 
nwchs who oie called Isekiawade 
kings U cause they ruled over the 
whole of the Dzampoudipa island 
wue according to Buddha s opinion 
I ntitled to the honour of a dzedi after 
ihrii demise 
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my preachings, endeavoured to shelter your soul from the 
impressions caused by such and like emotions. Two 
things can alone keep us separated from father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, &c., — in a word, from all that we most 
cherish, viz., death and distance I, though a Buddha, 
have been exposed to all those changes brought on by 
distance when I practised the great virtues in the soli- 
tude, when I displayed wonders and spent a season in the 
seat of Tawademtha In those circumstances, distance 
kejit me far from all those that were dearest to me. 
Would it not have been considered as useless, if not un- 
becoming, to slied tears either on my account or that of 
others * Can there ever be a time when any, how painful 
soever, occurrence may warrant wailing and lamenting ? " 
With tlu'se and other considerations, Buddha soothed the 
affliction of Ananda, and filled his soul with consola- 
tions 

Buddha, to completis as it were, the work of praises in 
favour of his great disciple, caused a dzedi to be erected 
in his honour near the entrance of the Jlzetawon monas- 
tery. Having satisfied the sacred dut^ of gratitude to- 
wards the greatest of his disciples, Graiidama resolved to 
leave the monastery of Dzelawon for the country of Rad- 
zagio. Ananda was, as usual, directed to inform the 
Hahans to hold themselves ready for immediate depar- 
ture 

The most excellent Phra liaving reached Radzagio, 
which he was to visit for the last time, took his abode 
into the Weloowon monastery. He had not stayed long 
in that place when the other great disciple, Maukalan, 
went to Neibban. Here are the particulars respecting the 
last moments of the illustrious comiianioii of Thariputra. 
The heterodox Rahans, who lived in a state of complete 
nakedness, were extremely jealous of the popularity of 
Buddha, and coveted the abundant alms that were offered 
to him and his disciples. Maukalan, who was living on 
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the leigili mouTitain, in tlie cave of the dark rock, was 
supposed, oil account of Ins great attainments and pro- 
found science, to be the cause of the great respect the 
people paid to Ins master They resolved to kill him. 
For that purjxise they armed five hundred robbers, and 
gave them one thousand pieces of silver to perpetrate 
the hornble crime. The assassins went twice to the cave ; 
but their victim twice escaped their fury. At last, owing 
to the influence of a former bad deed, Maukalan resigned 
himself into llie hands of the ruffians, who put him to 
death 'fhey beat him so severely, that his lifeless remains 
weiv no more than a heap of mangled flesh, which they 
threw info the midst of bushes The news of the appal- 
ling inurdc'r spread rapidly through the country King 
Adzatathat had the murderers arrested Having known 
from their own confession that the naked Rahans were 
the instigators of the murder, he had them likewise 
arrested. In front of his palace, he ordered one thousand 
holes to ln‘ dug , ui each bole a criminal was sunk up to 
his navel. All the ground wa.s then over.spread with 
straw, which being set fire to, all the WTetches soon 
penslied. 

On hearing such news the disciples were greatly 
gne\ ed, and asked each other what might have been the 
cause which had brought the aged Maukalan to such a 
cruel end Buddha, appearing suddenly among them, 
said, “Beloved sons, what is the subject of your conver- 
sation * ” They replied that they were conversing on the 
tragical death ot their gieat companion. “ I declare niifo 
you,” retorted Buddha, “that Maukalan has met a well- 
merited death In one of Ins former existences, my be- 
loved son, at the instigation of his wife, misled his aged 
and blind pai-enfs into afore.-.t, where, leaving them alone, 
he went away for awhile On liis return, affecting the 
manners and voice of a highwayman, he killed his parents, 
and threw their bodies mto a thicket For this crime he 
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has suffered tlie torments of hell during one thousand 
years, and has had to undei^ the cruel death that has 
put an end to his last existence.” Having thus spoken, 
he ordered that a dzedi should be erected in honour of 
Maukalaii near the gate of the Weloowon monastery 
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CHAPTEK II. 

Voya^ to WitUahe — Last lemptaiion of Manh — Causes if earthquake — 
New mstrutUons to the Kahans — Ijisl meal of Buddha — His painful 
dn'ihtper—His conversation with one of the Malla princes — Sign fore- 
showing Buddha s coming death — Arrival in the Kootheinaion foiest — 
Buddha lays liimielj on hts couch — IVonders attending that event— 
Jnstructtoin to Ananda— Eulogtum of Ananda by Buddha — Convei- 
Sion oj Thouhat f ast woids of Buddha to the Kahans— Hts death 


Havtnu left Ilad/.ajjio, Bnddha intimated to Ananda that 
he wirthed to return to Wethalie. On his way to the 
right bank of the Ganges, he .arrived at a place called 
Oukkatsela, wliei'e he preached on the death of his two 
greatest disciples. Thence he crossed the mighty stream 
and shaiied lus course towards Wethalie On the day 
tliat he entered the city he went m quest of his food. 
Uaviiig partaken of what he liad received, he called 
Ananda, bade him lake his mat and cushion, and follow 
him to the Tsapala dzedi, wliere he intended to spend a 
part of the day. Complying with the command, Ananda 
followed Buddha, and with him went to tlie beaii+iful site 
of Tsapala, to the place jirepared for lus master Ananda 
approached Phra, and, res]K*ctfully pro.strated, said to him, 
“This is, indeed, a verj- agreeable place.” Whereupon 
Buddha, rejoicing, praised the different sites of that coun- 
try which were iii the neighbourhood of the Wethalie city, 
as well as the daedis that adorned them, and added, 
“ Ananda, every w ise jieraoii ought to be earnest in perfect- 
ing himself in the four laws of edeipat Having advanced 
in the practice of these laws, he can, if he choose to do so, 
remain in a state of fixity during a whole revolution of 
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nature, and even more. 1 , the Buddha, have become per- 
fect in those laws, and I may remain as I am now during 
an innumerable number of years ” Three times the same 
words were repeated. But Ananda, entangled as yet in 
the meshes of the tempter Manh Nat, remained prostrated 
before Buddha. It never came to his mind to entreat 
him to remain longer on earth for the benefit of mortals, 
who would derive the greatest (advantages from his pre- 
sence. 

At that time Ananda rose up, with liis mind troubled 
by the influence of the evil one, withdrew from Buddha’s 
presence and went to the foot of a tree at a small distance. 
He had scarcely left Buddha alone when the Nat Manh, 
perceiving that Buddha remained alone for awhile, ap- 
jiroached near his person, and keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance, said to him, “ Great, illustnous, and glorious Phra, 
who preachest an excellent law, it is now time for you to 
enter into the state of Neibbaii You said 111 former times, 
that as long as your disciples were not much advanced in 
knowh'dge, as long as they had not obtained a thorough 
command over their heart, mouth, and benses, ab long as 
they weie still wanting 111 firmnesb and diligence for hear- 
ing and understanding the law, or unequal to the tabk of 
preaching th(' law, you would not go to Neibban. Now 
the Rahans, members of the assembly and your disciples, 
both males and females, are thoroughly instructed in all 
the parts of the law , they are firm in controlling their 
passions, they can preach the law to the other mortals , 
the Nats and Brahmas have heard your preachings, and 
countless numbers among them have obtained the deliver- 
ance , the time, therefore, is come for you to enter into the 
state of Neibban ” Buddha knowing the wicked one, with 
his evil dispositions, rejilied, "Ha' wretched Manh, do 
not concern yourbclf about me. Ere long 1 will go to 
Neibban.” 

Whilst he was near the dzedi of Tsapala, Buddha, in a 
moment of perfect calinnesb of mind, entered into a sort 
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of extraordinary state of contemplation, in which, for the 
first time, he mastered completely the principles of life, 
and appeared as if he had abandoned life lint it ought 
not to be understood that he parted with life, as a man 
lets go a stone that he has m his hands , but he estranged 
himself irom the material hfe, renounced it, and placed 
himself bejond the leach ot the influence that produces 
reward in the material or immateual stats, and above 
that of her influence which, procuring meiits or dements, 
keeps a bmng in the whirl]K)ol ot transmigration. As a 
irught- vanior on tin' battlefield throws down every 
baiiier or obstacle that lit meets, so Ibiddha broke down 
all Oie tiesfhaf had hitherto linked him to the state of 
exist erift * \i that \<i} instant the eirth tieinbled with 

1 It IS vcf) hllituit I uiidostuid eondilioti ni which Gaud iiiu brought 
the c\ti loidiiury stitc m whth hini^ilf tiid vthiih tiuscd i tcinhc 
Buddha pi Kcd himself on this otta shiki of tin eiith is this Hi 
Sion It must Invi Ik-cu a i nii k paitid with the life if tluiigi ot 
ible iieuirenee siiin it eiusid i niu’libliiy tint is to siy he hid 
violiiit Cl nimotioii whidi shook our nothing moii to do with eaibteneei, 
planet Ihe only inlnputitioii thU wlinh in the opinion of Buddhists 
etn lx put on tin teinis nsel to an piotlnci d by th priiitiplt ofnuiti 
disciitx this p Hill til 11 letion of bility liiidilhi edlid himself /in i 
Buddh i 1!. this He niiouuei I i\ oi emquiioi nlti i hi hid bt iitii d 
isteiici that is to say not only the tlx jHifiit mistiiy o\er his p'lssions 
letu il i Mstenee th U hi injosed but Vti niiy i,i\e I ini thi siiiie title on 
ilso ill other forms of iMsteme Hi the on ision when he his obtainid 
sevtnd loiineition with this and tin mistiry our esisteiiee itsell 
othei woilds hi broki tin tiis tint Ihislist nhiiienieiit is tin grcitest 
h id hithi 1 to ri t lined Inin linked to a of ill the tii si oni n is only | reiiai a 
foimofexistenie He h id conn pi w toiy to seiui in, th second one 1 he 
totheendof lUtrinsmigruions By wnui ,s well ivrne th it such i Im 
lilt (lower of his will hi jil letd him guige is it \ in line with the notions 
self in the state ol eoiiiiikte isol .tioti tli it the rcidi i is f imili ir with To 
from ill tint ixists ivuifromsilf nndeistiiid its tim ind lorrect 
that IS. to siy into Nubbin i stiu meining one must be initiiled into 
whiih deith w is soon to n ilisi mil the doetinies of Buddhisiii 
iindu visible to the lyis of his dis ihe pienhmg of the liw of the 
eiples It IS not diUh tint emses i wheel which is mentioned is one 
being ti lenh the shite or condition e mse thit (irodiiees the phenomtn i 
of Neibbm but it IS till ibstraetion of earthiiuike took pi ice is above 
from all eoneuvable forms of ixist iiliud in the Migiduvon forest or 
ence thit constitutes its very essence ihe Dier s grove neai Binares in the 
Ihe expression nnde use of by our very beginning of Buddhas public 
author to design ite thi paitieulir hfe ifter he had left the Bodi tree 
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such violence that it caused the hairs of one’s head to 
stand on end. Then he said to all present, “ I am de- 
livered from the influence of the world of matter, of the 
world ol passions, and from every influence that causes the 
migration from one existence to another. I enjoy now a 
perfect calm of mind , like the mighty warrior who on 
the field tif batth' has conquered all his enemies, I have 
tniirrqilied over all passions I have mastered existence 
itself hy destroying the principle that causes it.” 'rheso 
words were uttered by Phra, lest perhaps some people 
iniglit infer that he entered into the extraordinary state 
on nhich he mastered the elements of life, from fear 
caused by tin* language of the teiiqiter, inviting him to go 
forthwith to Neibban 

Aiuuida. having felt the earthquake, respectfully aji- 
proadied Buddha and ])rostrated himself before him. 
Withdrawing then to a Is'coniiug distance, he asked linn 
the causes that produce the extraordinary and terrify- 
ing phenomenon of eaithqnakes “My son,” answored 
Buddlia, “eiglit lauses make the earth fiemble ist. The 
earth lies on a mas!, ol w.itei, which rests on the air, and 
the an on space, when the air is set in mot ion, it shakes 
the water, which in its turn shakes the eaitli , 2d, any 
being gitti'd witli extraordinary poweis, ^jd. the concep- 
tion ot I’hralaong fur his la.st existence. 4II1, Ins lurth , 
5tli, Ills heconimg a Buddlia. 6fh. liis pieaelung the law 
ot tlie wheel, ytli, liis m.isleriug and renouncing exist- 
ence , 8th, his obt.iuung the stale oi Neihlian 'liiesi' .arc- 
the eight causes of eaithqnakes Amanda a little wliile 
aJtei h.iving hecoine a Biiddlir, 1 was in the solif udi‘ of 
Oiiroowela. on the hanks ot the river Aentxara under the 
shade of a hanyan-tiee planted hy some slnqiherds ^’lie 
wicked Nat came into my iirc'scmce and requested me to 
go fortliwitli to Neihlian I refnscal tlien to comply with 


The prc-.iching of the Uw of the. ti.inscLiident trutii*,, which, ,11 men- 
wheel lb nothing else than the mam- tioneil m foregoing pages, constitute 
festatioi) of the four siibhmt .mil the essence of Buddha's doctrines 
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his demand, and said to him, ‘Wretched Manh, my dis- 
ciples, members of the assembly, either males or females, 
the believers, either men or women, have not yet acquired 
sufficient knowledffe, prudence, and jicnetration, courag^e, 
and resolution They have not been as yet properly in- 
structed in the most essential and highest iirticles of the 
law ; they an* iinablf' to teach others . my religion is not 
yet resting on a strong foundation. The time, therefore, 
IS not yet come for me to enter into the state* of Neibban. 
Now, near tins lery dzcdi of Tsapala, he has come anew 
and told me the same thing. Do not trouble yourself, 
miserable wretch luve I said to him , three months 
hence, T will obtain the state of Neibban. On this occa- 
'>1011 I hive fallen into the state in which I have mas- 
tered the piiiieiples of life by the means of tlie four laws 
of edeqiat .’ ” 

s the particul.Hs of the appirition firmly LStiblaliul The edifici,, m- 
of tlie evil one, or the ttiiiptci rc- •deed, was naiscd, but it required the 
lated by Buddha himself to the faith- aetion of .> fimshing hand , tht key- 
ful and .imiabU Aiiand.i, ■■how thi stone w.is yet w.uiting m the vault 
incessant efiorts m-ade by M.inh to to lender it complete and durable 
render aboitive, to a certain c\tcnt, Maiih was awaie of all th.it, hence 
the benecolent mission undcrt.iken his last and wily cllort foi impeding 
by Buddha to procure deliverance to the finishing .ind |)erfccting ol a work 
numberless licings, and supply others he had vainly o|)posed in its begin- 
with ddci|uatu means for entering ning and dining it, progress 
into, and steadily foliowiiig, the way Ihe line of distinction between the 
that leads to it Ho had been de- members of thi assembly and the 
feated m his endeavours to prevent niassofthosi who men ly believed in 
Phia from leaving the Wiiild and ol>- the doetiincs ol Buddha, without 
taming the Buddhaslnp He h.id lt.ivmg the woild, is pkiinly dr.iwn 
bien thwarted in his wicked designs by Buddha himself, theiefore, there 
to weaken the effects of Buddhas can be no doubt that, fiom the 
pre.ichings Heieticsol ill sorts h.id origin of Buddhism, there existed a 
liceii siininionud to his stand ird, to nnirked diffeie.iee lietween the body 
< arry on i roost aetivi warfare against of la) men .ind that of Rahans 
his opponents, but he had failed in Again, the body of the perfect, or 
all Ins attempts Buddha had now those who foimed wh.it may eniphati- 
alniost completed the great ind bi'ne- eally be termed the assembly, was 
heial work he had undertaken his composed of men and women, living, 
religious institutions, known over a as a matter of course, separately, in a 
vast extent of territory, and ie.il state of continence, and subjected to 
ously propagated by fervent and de- the disciplinary legulations which we 
voted disciples, seemed to be now find embodied in the Wini In Bur- 
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Auantln. said to I'lira: “lllnstrious Bnddli a, please to 
remain duruif^ a i\ hole Kalpa in this world for the benefit 
of men, Nats, and Bralnnas.” “ Ananda,” replied Pbra. 
“ your present recpiest is too late and cannot be granted.” 
Three times the faithful disciple begged of his great 
teacher this f a\ our, and three times he received the same 
reinsal ■“ Do you believ'e, O Ananda, that I know the 
four ways that lead to science and wisdom, and that I 
am peifect m the tour Ians of edeipat ? ” ‘‘I do believe 

it,” answered Ananda *■ Do you recollect, 0 Ananda, 
that a little while ago I said to you three times that he 
who was perfect in the laws of edeipat could remain, if he 
chose, during an entire Kalpa in this world? 1 added 
that I was thoroughly accpiainted w’llh these four laws, 
but you remained silent, and made no demand of me to 
remain longer in this world The time for making this 
request is now irrevocably past The term of my life is 
for ever fi\edl\ determined Now, Ananda, let us goto 
Alahawon Kootagara in the forest of the sala-trees.” 
Ilavmg reached the jilace and st.ayed therein for a fow 
days, he desired his faithful attendant to go to Wethalie 
and assemble all the Rahans in the Gnyipoora hall. When 
they had all assembled m that place, Ananda informed 


Tuih \cbtiges of femvlt cUNoUts. 
living sptUidel fiom the woild 'iic 
to be mtt with in m iny plicts but, 
IS alifcjxly noticed m i foit going n- 
niirk the order of icligious fcmilcs 
his nmeh fallen off Its jJiof<.ssfd 
mcmljers ate few iii nunibu, uid tht 
LXtdior obbcis incc of tin regulations 
IS much neglected ihc coniprthm 
Mvetiess of Buddhibui, its tendency to 
bung all men to the same livel. and 
allow of no difTercncc betwetn mui 
and man but that which is estdv 
lishcd by bUpenonty in viitut its c\ 
pansi\c properties, all those sti iking 
eharacLensticb have mightily woiked 
lu elevating the character of the 
woman and raising it to a level with 

voj , n. 


thu of min Who could think of 
looking upon the woman as a some' 
whil infeiJor being, when we set her 
ranking, according to the degrees of 
hu spiritual ittainnientb, among the 
ptrfect and foiemost followers of 
Buddha? llciicb in those countries 
wheie Buddhism hts struck a deep 
root ind cxcrused a great influence 
over Iht mannerb of nations, the con 
dition of the woman has been much 
improved and jiUced on a footing far 
sui)erior to what she occupies in 
those countneb where that religious 
s>btcm IS not the prevalent one, or 
where it has not fc^rmed or coiisidei- 
ably influenced the customs and 
habits of the people 

C 
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Buddha that his order had been duly executed. Phra 
went to the hall, and sat in the place prepared for him. 
lie then, addressing the assembly, said. “My beloved 
children, the law which my supreme wisdom has dis- 
covered, 1 have announced for your benefit and advantage 
You have attentively and persevenngly listened to it, 
firmly adhorf'd to it s tenets, and zealously ])ropagated them. 
Now my religion shall last for a long period, and prove 
the sourc" of great blessinirs to all Nats But to the end 
that my religion may last long, shine forth with splendour, 
and bt productive of incalculable benefits, it is necessary 
th.at gn'at attention should b" paid to the thirty-seven 
laws from which all good works proceed * These laws 
you have been acijiia.nted w’llh b\ my pi cachings, it is 

•I The Bmldhists of theso parts, disposition to benLVoIencc to dili- 
following the tinck of thoir .\ntestors, gentL, to attention to steady diiec- 
or rather copiing their writings, arc non towaids whit is excellent, and 
liind of .irliitrarv divisions in .ill thit • to tonsideiati, vns lorn 
concerns the diffoient p.irts of their Xhc hfth iliss comprises the fola, 
metaphysics Buddha, on the oeca- or lewuds oi good (.fleets resulting 
Sion, alludes to thirty seven irliclis, from the .ibove inclination, viz , pei- 
wliich may be consiileied ts the foun feet benevolence, diligence, attention, 
dation whereon icsts philosoi hitil steadiness in what is excellent, and 
and moial wisdom They are c.illed consideiate wisdom 
Bodi-pek-kera , meaning, I believe, Ihe sixth class comprehends the 
points or .11 tides ot wisdom Ibiy seven follow ing virtues, which enable 
are subdivided into seven classes In man to raisi himself very high in the 
the first are tnuniei.ilid the four seali of peifeetmn —Attention, con- 
siibjects most deserving of atUntion, sideration of the law, diligence, equa- 
VI/ , the holy, the hent the sensa- niniity of the soul, constancy in good, 
lions and the liw In the second fixity, ind delight 
are dc'ieribed four objects extremely IJip sevcnlh class comprises the 
worthy of oui clloits vi/ jiievem w,iys that le.ul to good and peifec- 
ing thi l.iw of dements to come into tion Ihiv are eight in number — 
existence, |ieveiiting its develop- Perfect doelniie, intention, language, 
ments, when it exists, causing the ictions rigular mode of life, dili- 
law of merits to come into txisteiice, gence, attention, and fixity in good 
and furthcimg its piogress when it is \ voluiin might bt' written upon 
.ilrc,xdy existing In the thud are these thiity-scvtn prineipics or poults 
lounit likewise four points minting of luoial philosophy, by way of com- 
contiol, VIZ ones will, one’s heart, ment .and expUnation , but we think 
one’s efforts, and one’s cveitions In u bettci to leave the reider to make 
the fourth class we hnd enumt'r.ated his ow ii t eflectioiis, and run at liberty 
five pie-emineiitly necessaty disposi- ovei this bi oad field of metaphysics 
tions or inclinations , that is to sa) , 
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to you to announce them to all beings. Meditate with 
unremitting attention on the principles of change and 
mutability. As to me, ere long 1 will go to Neibban , 
three months more, and this last drama shall be over ” 

In the morning Buddha, putting on his dress, went out 
to beg his food, carrying the patta on his left arm. When 
he had eaten his meal, he looked with the steadiness of 
an elephant over the whole country The reason why he 
cast a look like an elephant over Wethalie is, as he 
explained it to Ananda, the following. — The neck-bone of 
all Buddhas is not like the links of a chain, but consists 
of one single solid bone • hence when they wish to consider 
some object lying behind they cannot turn their heads 
backwards, but the whole body, like that of the elephant, 
must follow the same motion On this and other occa- 
sions of this kind, onr Buddha bad not to make any effort, 
but the earth turning round, like the w heel of the potter, 
brought the object to be looked at before him The great 
city of Wethalie was within thiw years to be destroyed 
by King Adzatathat A.s Buddha had alway.s received 
many marks of respect and attention from the inhabitants 
of that city, he felt the greatest commiseration for them 
His last glance was a sorrowful farewell he bade to the 
devoted city. This is the motive that induced Buddha to 
cast a last look over it. 

Buddha uent to a place called Hantoogama He passed 
snccessnely through Hatti, Tsaiupou, and Appara, and 
thence to Bauga. In the latter place he preached the four 
laws of Padesa Sumnioning Ananda to his presince, he 
desired him to inform the llahans to hold themselves 
ready to go to the I’aw^ country Having reached that 
district, he went with all his Kalians to live in a monas- 
tery built in a grove of maiigo-lrees erected by Tsonda, 
the son of a wealthy goldsmith Tsonda had previously 
seen Buddha, and obtained the state of Thaiitapan. His 
gratitude induced him to build a monastery, which, toge- 
ther with the grove, he had given over to Buddha Bis 
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arrival at that placp happened on the 14th of the waxing 
moon of Katson 

Informed that Phra bad come 1o the monastery, Tsonda 
repaired hastily thither, prostrated himself before him, 
and having taken a seat at a becoming distance, requested 
Buddha to accept the meal he would prepare for him and 
all the Rahans Buddha by his silence acquiesced in the 
request. Tsonda rose up, bowed down, and turning to the 
right, left the monastery During the whole night, all 
sorts of the choicest dishes were prepared He had a 
young pig, neither fat nor lean, killed, and the flesh 
dressed with rice m the most exquisite manner. The 
Nats infused into it the most delicious flavour At day- 
break, everything being ready, 'I'sonda went to the monas- 
tery, and invited Buddha and all the Rahans to come and 
])artake of the meal that was ready for them. Buddha 
rose up, and, carrying his patta. went to Tsonda’s house, 
where he sat in the place psepared for his reception. He 
took for hiinself the pork and rice, but his attendants 
feasted upon the other dishes. When he h.id eaten, he 
desired Tsonda to bury in the earth the remains of the 
jiork and rice, because no one in the Nats’ or Brahmas’ 
seats but himself could digest such a food. A little while 
after, Buddha w as seized with a violent attack of dysen- 
tery, the pam whereof he bore with the greatest patience 
and composure He suffered so much, not because of the 
food he had taken, as he would otherwise have been 
exposed to the s.ame distemper. The pain was rather alle- 
viated l)j the eating of the pork and nee, because the 
Nats had mlused therein the choicest flavour 

Buddha desired Ananda to be ready to go to the town 
of KoHthoin.aion While on the way he felt very weak, 
and retired iiiidi'rtlie sliade of a tree, commanding Ananda 
to fold his dngoiit to sit upon When he had rested a 
little, he called Ananda and said I0 him “Ananda, I am 
very thirsty, bring me some water ’ Ananda replied 
“ Due of the Malla pniices named I’onkatha has iust 
]ja8sed through the KakouUa iiver wuth five hundivd cfirts. 
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and the water is quite muddy.” The Malla princes ruled 
by turn over the country. When the time for ruling had 
not yet come, or had passed, many of them devoted their 
time to tlie pursuit of trade. Notwitlistanding this objec- 
tion, lluddha repeated three times the inj unction. Ananda 
at last took up Phra’s patta and went to the stream to 
fetch water. How great was his surprise when he found 
the water clear and limpid. He said to himself: “ Great 
indeed is the power of Buddha, who has worked such a 
wonderful change in this stream.” He filled the patta 
with water and brought it to his great teacher, who drank 
ot it. 

Pnnce Poukatha had been a disciple of the IJathee 
Alara. He came to Buddha, and said to him, whilst he 
was under the shade of the tree: “Great indeed is the 
peace and calm composure of mind of the Rahans. On a 
former occasion,” added he, “ whilst the Kathee Alara was 
travelling, he went to rt'st under the sliade of a tree, at a 
small distance, by the wayside. A mereliaiit with five 
Inindred carl s happened to pass by A man that followed 
at a distance came to the place where Alara was resting, 
and inquired of him if he had seen the five hundred carts 
that had just passed b) Alara leplied that he was not 
aware that any cart had come in sight. 'I'lie man at first 
suspected that Alara was unsound in his mind, but he was 
soon convinced that what he was at ficft inclined to attri- 
bute to mental derangement was caused by the sublime 
abstraction of the Rathee from all that was taking place ” 

Buddha having heard this story, rejoined “ Which is, 111 
your opinion, the more wonderfi 1 occurrence, to see a man 
in his senses and awake not to notice the passing of five 
hundred carts or even of one thousand, or to see another 
mail, equally awake and in the enjoyment of his mental 
faculties, who did not hear the violence of a storm, a heavy 
fall of ram, accompanied w’lth loud peals of thunder and 
uninterrupted flashes of lightning ^ In former times, 1 
the Buddha, was sitting under a small shed. A most 
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violent storm came on ; jieals of thunder resounded more 
awfully than the roaring of the sea, and lightnings seemed 
to rend the atmosphere in ever> direction At that time 
two brothers were ploughing in a field with four bullocks. 
They were all killed, men and bullocks, by lightning A 
man came to me wliilst I was walking in front of the shed, 
and told me rliat he came to see the accident that had just 
happened, and asked me sotiie jiarticulars concerning it 
I answered him dial I was not aware that any storm had 
rageil near this place, nor any accident attended it. The 
strangtr inijuired of me whether 7 was asleep; or if not, 
whether 1 ivas m possession of my senses 1 answered 
him tli.il J was not asleep, and that 1 was in the jierfect 
eii|oyineiit of iii\ iin'iital ami physical faculties TWy 
answer made a powiTfiil nn]ires.sion ii|)i)n him he thought 
within hiiiisell that great and woadeiliil is the power ol 
Thaniabat, winch procures to the llahaiis such an iiiipei- 
tiirhablc calm of imml, winch cannot be distiirbi'd by the 
mightiest convulsions oi nature Now. J’nnce I’oiikatha, 
in whom do you think t.hat tin* greatest calm of mind lias 
pi evaded? ’ ‘ Most excellent Pina," reiilicd the prince, 
“the great respect 1 bore foniierly unto the ilathee Alara 
has disin)])(‘ared Iiki' the chaff before I he w iiid, and run 
out like the water of a rapid stream 1 am now like a 
man tAi whom the true road has been pointed out, who has 
discovered hidden things, and who lias a slniimg light 
hefoic him You liine aiinoiiiiccd to me the true law 
wdiicli has dis])el]ed the cloud of ignorance and hronglit 
happiness and calm to my lutheito disturbed soul From 
this moment 1 believe in Hiiddha, the hiw. and the assem- 
bly, and to the end of my life I will e\ er i eiiiain a believer.” 
The Prince called a young man, and directed him to go 
and hring two beautiful and rich puces of cloth having 
tlie colour of pure gold thread When they had been 
brought over, the prince, holding them in his hand, said 
“ 0 most glorious Buddha, these pieces of cloth I have 
occasionally worn they are in colour like gold and the 
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tissue is of the finest description ; please to accept them 
as an offering 1 make to you.” Phra desired him to pre- 
sent one of the pieces to himself, and the other to Ananda, 
that his merits might he greater, since the offering would 
be made to Pnddha and to the assembly in the person of 
Ananda This attention in favour of Ananda was also 
intended to reward him for his unremitting exertions dur- 
ing the twenty-live ^ears he had served Buddha with the 
lit most respect , care, and affect ion without liaving receiv ed 
any adequate return for Ins services Buddha preached 
afterwards the law to the prince VV’lien the instruction 
was over, I’oukatha lielwied in, and firmly adhered to, the 
tliree precious tlinia's and bei'aiue a sincere convert He 
rose up, ])rostrale(l liitiiseH before liuddha. turned on the 
right, and departed 

Ananda, afti'r the prince’s departure, brought the two 
dresses to the gieat Phra, who ]>ut one on his shoulders, 
whilst the otlu'i was girded round his waist His body 
appeared shining like a flame Ananda was exci'edingly 
sur])rised Nothing of tlm kind had as jet happened 
“ Your exterior appearance,” said he to Buddha, ‘‘is at 
once whiti', shilling, and beautiful above all expression ” 
“What you say, O Ananda, is perteetlv true There are 
two occasions when luy bodv beixuiies evlraordinarily 
beautiful ami shilling the first was on llieiiiglit 1 obtained 
the supreme ml elligence , and tlie second now, when I 
am about to enliu into the state of Neibban. Doubtless, 
f) Auamhi, on the morning after this verj night, in a 
comer, near the Koulheinanm city, that belongs to the 
piiiices Malhi, 111 the forest of sala-trees, 1 will go to 
Neibban 'I’lie shining light emanating’ from my body is 
the certain foreriiiiiier of tins great event ” 

Ananda, summoned by Buddha to his presence, ro- 
ci'ived the order to move to the banks of the Kakouda 
stream.* Having reached the ])laoe, Buddha descended 

* The Kakouda stream was ont of Oundak It is at ptesent dried up, 
the aims or channels of the little but up to this day arc to be seen 
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into the stream, bathed, and drank some water. Thence 
he directed his steps towards a grove of mango-trees 
Ananda had remained to dry Ihe bathing-robes of his 


several marks indiCiUmg tlie ancient 
bed of that stn im 
'I ho river Hirany.iw iti is one of the 
channels of the liitie Oundak, whieh 
was flowing a little west of the city 
of Kouthoinaron The Gundak tieing 
very winding in its couisc, 'ind the 
mass of water lieing somotimos very 
conbideralile. there is to be seen a 
groat niimbit of old channels, now 
dried up, oi occasion illy hllcd in the 
time wh<‘n inundation is picvaiiiiig 
For this tcason, it becomes difflcniU 
111 some instances to follow the Chi- 
nese pilgrim, llwen i hsang, thiough 
his minute and accuiate desciiption 
of the plates lu has visited The 
mounds of ruinb which stud the 
ground may not lx always coiiettly 
identified, bcctnse they aie not at 
present, relatively to ilu iivcr, in tiu 
same position ,is th it mcMitioned lu 
lus interesting ilincraiy However, 
then* art liete ind tfiere some rem- 
nants of the old channels which aic 
Siuflicient to guide s.ifcly the sure- and 
43,itient Government Vrchvologual 
Survcyoi, who now docs so much, 
with the assist ince deiivc'd from tht 
liooks of the two Chinese pilgrims, 
to find out and identify on the spot 
most of the pi ices and localities men- 
tioned in the Buddhist wiilings It 
IS not a little surprising that wc 
should have to acknowledge the fvet 
that the voyages of two Chinese ti i- 
vellers, undertaken in the fifth and 
seventh centuries of our eia, h.ive 
done more to elucidate the history' 
ind geography of HuUdhism in India, 
than all that h is hitherto been found 
in the Sanscrit and J*ali books of lu 
dia and the neighbouring counti n-s* 
The young leligious who ib called 
fsanda was the younger bi other of 
fhariputra. He seems to h ive shared 
with 4nanda the honour of attending 
on Buddha'b pci son 


i he forest which was close to the 
vu inity of Koutheinaroii was planted 
with tiees which the Bui mans call 
ingjcn, the Ikmgalics, sal The lattei 
n.Line is evidently the Sinscnt and 
appellation of the tree, winch 
the lluimese authot hvs letained but 
uiHC or twice thioughout the course 
of his woik, and wrote Salt It is 
the ^ 

Tlx* four 1 i^'of edcipat, whic,h, in 
the opinion of Buddha, cm confer to 
him who knows ind possesses them 
the « xti.iordinary pnvilegc of aii in 
definitely ]>]olongC(l existence, are, 
ibsoUiU power ov* r the will absolute 
powci ovei the mind, ibsoliUt powt i 
of exmioM, ibsohiU* power ovet the 
im*ins to altim .my obyct How 
can a m m, m tin present state of 
*t\isUnct, obtim ihi possession of 
such i power> Ilu only way that a 
Buddhist h'ls to account fui it is the 
following -\ perfut b mg, hiv- 
ing cstringid himself horn ill pas- 
sions, fioni millii and its con 
comitant mflmnees, solely Ijy the 
powci and me I gy fjf his will, ,'icquires 
'i licedom fjoin all impediments, an 
iinboundi d Idnity of motion, and a 
lightness ind s\\ illness which enable 
him to d<i ill th It Ik pleases He is 
mdcpi'ndi i.t o* the i Itunents of this 
woild, whicli cm no more olTei ob- 
stacles and iLbistuue to Ins wishes 
Srvei il mst iiues of bomething ap- 
pioiching lei those wonderful Utain- 
inents hi\i been mentioned in the 
couise of this work We have seen 
how thobi much adv meed in perfec- 
tion could I use themselves very high 
and ti ivcl through the air with an 
almost iiKicdible velocity This was 
but the lx>ginn]ng of far superior and 
transceiuknt epivlificvtions obtained 
only by those that had made greater 
pi ogress in science, m virtue, and in 
the renouncing of all things , in a 
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master. Phra called the Rahan Tsanda, and directed him 
to fold m four his dngout, because he wished to rest. The 
order having been complied with, Buddha sat down, lying 
on his right side, with the solemn and fearless appearance 
of a lion. During his short sleep Tsanda watched by his 
side. Ananda soon came up. Buddha called him, and 
said, “ The meal which the goldsmith’s son has prepared 
for me, which I have eaten, is my last meal. He is, for- 
sooth, much grieved because of the illness that has come 
upon me after having eaten at his place ® Go now to him. 


word, by those who had mastered the 
four laws of edeipat 

Mahawoii Kootagara means tliohall|| 
of the upper story in the great forest |i 
Not far from Wethalie there was a 
monastery of great edebnty, situated 
in a forest of sala-treos It had, at 
least, an upper story, ui which was 
the hall whcie Gaudama often 
preached to his disciples aiul to the 
people 

^ ihe meal Huddhi partook of m 
company with his disciplesat 1 sonda's 
residence is the last rejjast he evei 
made The violent distemper which 
followed iflimediately is not, says the 
author of the legend, to l>e attributed 
to the food h< took on this occasion 
On the contr iry , that v( ry food, owing 
to the virtue infused therein by the 
agency of Nvts and Hrahmas, was 
rathei an antidote against the illness 
that was to come inevitably upon 
Phra's piTsoii Previous to the dis- 
solution of his bodily frame, it was 
decreed that Buddha should suffer. 
No occurrence could ever cause or 
avert this tragical circumstanc'o He 
had foreseen it, and with jierfect 
resignation submitted to what was 
absolutely to happen In the early 
days of Buddhism, when a deadly 
antagcnibin with Brahminism began 
to fill the peninsula of Hindustan 
with endless disputes between the 
supporters of the rival systems, Brah- 
mins, with a cutting sneer, insulted 


their opponents by reminding them 
that the founder of their creed, whom 
they so much revered and exalted, 
had died from the effects of his having 
indulged too much in pork About 
twenty-two years ago, when the writer 
was in Rurmah, he chanced to meet 
with d shn wd old Christian, who, by 
the way, was fonder of disputing 
about religion than paying regard to 
the practice thereof He boasted of 
havmgat hiscommand deadly weapons 
against Buddhists, and unanswerable 
arguments to bear with an irresistible 
force on the vital parts of their creed 
Ihe chief one, which he always 
thought forward with a Brahminical 
scorn and laugh, was that Gaudama 
hml died from his having eaten pork 
He always did it with so much mirth 
and wit that his poor ignorant adver- 
saries were completely overawed and 
effectually silenced by his liold and 
positive assertion, and left to him 
uncontested the held of battle, and 
allowed him to carry away undisputed 
the palm of victory This way of 
oiguing may prove a very amusing 
one, but it can nevei be approved of, 
as (irror is never to be combated by 
another error or a false supposition 
The Burmese translator was doubtless 
aware of the weak side offered to the 
attacks of malignant opponents by 
the unpleasant distemper that fol- 
lowed the last meal of Buddha. He 
strenuously labours to defend the 
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and make him acquainted with the merits he has gained 
in making aii offering to me. Two meals that I have 
taken during this existence are equally deserving of the 
greatest rewards. 'I’he first was the Nogana, served up to 
me a little while before I obtained first the Neibban of 
Kiletha, or the destruction of passions, and subsequently 
the supreme intelligence ; the second is the one pist offered 


chardCter of his hero by proving, m 
the best iva> he can, that such a 
bodily disorder was necess'inly to 
take pta<e, in order to set m lelicf 
the patient composure, and otlur 
steiliiig viitues of the founder of 
Ruddhtsni T'he Uxt of the hgend 
has been tend ove* sevt ral turns with 
the gieatcst attention, foi the purpose 
ol ascert lining the leasons put foi 
ward to account for such an occur ' 
lence. but the tesull has proved nn- 
sitistictoi} A thick \cii wiaps m 
complete ol)S(urity this emtous; 
episode of Buddha's litc All that 
( an be said is this it was pi eordaun d 
that Buddha should be visited with 
a most painful distemptr ere lie 
attained Neibban , and so it hap* 
{lened 

To prove that the eating of pork 
had nothing to do with the distcmpci 
that follow i>d, we have the authority 
of Gaudama himself, who commended 
the delicacy and Havoui of that dish, 
and placed it on the same footing w ith 
th« delicious Nogaua lu ate on the 
morning of the dav previous to his 
obtaining the Buddhaship He Uc* 
sued hib e>er- faithful attendant, 
Ananda, to lepair to Ibondas place, 
and explain to him the gictit rewards 
reserved to him foi ha\ mg m«ide the 
offei mg of such an excellent food 

7 he practical w orking of the Buddh* 
istic system relative!) to alnisgiMug 
deserves some notice A man be- 
stows alms on the Rahaus, oi spends 
money towards jironioting some reli* 
gious purpose , he does so with the 
belief that what he bestows now m 


thi way of alms will sccuie to him 
countless aiUantages in future ix- 
istences Tliosc favouis, which he 
anticipates to enjoy heieafter, are all 
of a temporal nature, i elating on|y 
to health, pleasures, riches, honouis, 
and a long life cithi r in the seat ot 
man or in the seats of Nats Such is 
the opinion generally mtertamed by 
all Buddhists in our d i) s Talapoins 
make the pi caching ol the law con- 
sist chiefly m enumeiating the merits 
-sncl rewaids attending the bestowing 
of ilms on pin sons di voted to a icli- 
gious mode of life In this respect 
the practical result of their sermons 
IS reriainly most l>eneficul to them- 
selves 1 he spiniu ill\-inmded Bud- 
dha seems to li i\e levelled a blow it 
concupiscence and loiiipusness by 
openly stating that ilms Inte not the 
power to stem the current of de- 
ments, to give rise and eneigy to the 
pimciple of merits, or to lead to wis- 
dom, which enables man to w( iken 
giadually concupiscence, anger, and 
Ignorance, nd to open and prepaie 
the path to Neibbin Fiue know 
ledge, attended by the practice of the 
virtues peculiar to lliose who have 
entered into the current of jierfoclioii 
by following the lout Megjgas, can 
alone enable a man to reach Neibban 
Many excellent practices enforced by 
Buddhism have, so to speak, been re- 
duced to a mere lifeless skeleton by 
ignoiance and passions, but they 
would appear in a very different 
light were tiny animated With the 
spirit that has brought them into 
existence 
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to me by the goldsmith’s son, when I ate the dish of rice 
and pork. Tliat is Ihe last food I will ever take until 1 
attain the state of Neibban, that is to say, the Neibban of 
Khandas, or the destruction of all the supports of exist- 
ence. Both these meals were excellent, and are deserving 
of an equal reward ; viz., beauty, a long life, happiness, a 
large crowd of attendants, the happiness of the Nat s’ seats, 
and all sorts of honours and distinction. Such are the 
mi'rits reserved to Tsonda, the sou of the goldsmith ; go 
and mention them to him, th.at his sorrow may be assuaged.” 
(raiidarna utterc'd on lliis occasion the following stanzas.* 


6 'Ihe oliseivancc of the five pie- 
cepts incumbiiit upon nU Buddhists 
IS the found itioii wht ruipou is to be 
erected the spiritual eddico , it is the 
fust step towirdb tlu I'leat vvws 
leading to pcrtection, it is preptia 
tory for the gioit » vorcist o 1 midi 
lUion, by whnh tnn wisdom miy In' 
acquired llu faithful uho olistrvt 
the five pncepts and the tfiite addi 
tional counsels show tiut Itith is 
living in their hearts ind gi\t un 
mistakable marks of their /( il in 
the prictice of religion I hey are 
ijil Upisakas, or laymiMi, lorvenily 
idheriiig tq md taking refuge in 
Buddha, the law and the assembly, 
but they c inriot take rank among the 
inembi is of the assembl} or 1 hanga 
Piacticc of an 1 proguss in inediiuion 
can silonc usher an Upasaka into the 
sanctuary of the peifeit 

The lewards destined to tin futh 
tul after their death are exutly pro- 
portionate to their merits and the 
leal worth of then deeds Thf seits 
of Nats, placed immediately abosc 
the seat of men, but under the six 
teen seats reserved to the pci feet, aic 
opened to the pious Upasaka who 
migrates Irom the seat of probation 
and trial The nature of the pica 
sures enjoyed in th( Nats’ seals are 
all referable to the senses All that 
can be imagined best fitted for the 
delectation of the five senses is accu- 


mulated m those blissful regions, and 
pi offered with an evei lenewed pro- 
fusion to then foituiiLle inhabitants 
Ih< vivid imagination of Asiatics has, 
one would siy, exhausted its stores 
111 picturing with an am i/mg variety 
the luhcs to Ije possessed tlxre It 
would 1h» oI no ntihtv to Utempl to 
givi I (ornpcndioiis nan iti\e of what 
W( meet With in HudtUustic composi- 
tions icsp cting those 1 egions Suffied 
It foi oui pm pose to s ay that the disl 
tinction of sexes umains m the Natsi^ 
(ounlnis In tlu two lowest se ats 
coiimciioii takts p)ue lietween the. 
St xcs, blit no macieation ever rpsults_ 
fioin It m the t hud seats the Nats 
of diffcient b< xcs ate fully giatificd 
bv i simple kiss in the b> 

tile loiuh of thi hand, in the f yth\ 
merely looking at each nthei , and 
m the s ixth, b^the imio fact of their 
l x*ing in tile sanie pl ace, upon winch 
wt^ 111 ly ubsei vations The 

first IS that pleasuus therein enjoyed 
lose then co irseness, and become more 
ichnedand moie perfect in proportion 
as the seats arc more elevated The ' 
gicater arc the merits of the Upasaka 
m this life, tlie higher is the seat he 
IS dcstmul to occupy, and the more 
refined aie the pleasuics and enjoy i 
meats allotted to him Hence oui 
(vaudima having during the exist- 
ence preceding this last one, practised 
moral virtues of the highest order, 
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“ Alms-deeds can defend from and protect against the 
influence and the sources of demerits, which are man’s 
true enemies. He alone who is full of merits and wisdom 
shuns evil doings, puts an end to concupiscence, anger, and 
ignorance, and reaches N eibban ” Buddha, calling Ananda, 
said to him, “ Let us now go to the bank of the river Hig^ 
narawati, in the fon'st of sala-trees belonging to the Malla 
princes.” Attended by a crowd of Eahans, he went to 
the bank of the stream. Tlie forest was on a tongue of 
land, encircled on three sides by the river “ Ananda,” 
said Piiddlm, “ you see those two lofty trees on the skirt of 
the wood , go and prepare a resting-place for me between 
those two trees, in such a way that, when reclining there- 
uiion, my head should be turned towards the north The 
couch must be arranged in such a manner that one ex- 
tremity maj be near one tret*, and the other extremity 
close to the opposite tree Ananda, I am much fatigued, 
and desire to rest ” Tlioiigh. Buddha’s strength was equal 
to that of a thousand koudes of black elephants, it forsook 
him almost entirely from the time he had eaten the dish 
of Tsonda’s rice and pork 'riioiigli the distance from the 
place of Pawa to the forest of sala-trees in the district of 
Ivoutheinaron is but three gawots, he was compelled to rest 
in traversing it twenty-five times, and it was by dint of 


migrated to loocita, the fourth seat 
of Nats Ihc second obseivation IS, 
that the durition of the enjoyments 
in the Nats' seats increases in an 
anthmetical piogression, that is to 
say, the pleasuies of the second seat 
last twice as long as those of the first 
or lowest seat '1 hose of the third 
seat last twice as long as those of the 
set ond . and so on to the last or highest 
seat. 

In the sermons that the Talapoins 
address to the people for stirring up 
their zeal chiefly m making alms to 
them, they are most fluent and abun 
dant m the promises of rewards in 
the Nats' seats, as a powerful induce- 


ment hi Id out to them for keeping 
up their zeal in l)estowiiig alms 
'ITiey admitauly succeed in obtaining 
iheir objc ct with most of their hearers 
It cannot b«* denied that those pool 
deluded followers of Buddha are 
fully cominu'd of all that is narrated 
to them by Talapoins respecting the 
Nats seats Such is the implicit 
faith of the mass of the Buddhists 
One may occasionally meet with a 
few individuals who laugh at those 
fables, but these *ire looked upon in 
no better light than that of ration- 
alists or freethinkers by the orthodox 
portion of the community 
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great exertions that he reached the place after sunset. 
Pour places along the road from Pawa to Koutheinaron 
became subsequently celebrated by the resort of many 
pilgrims who visited them. 

[Remarks of the Bamvese. Tramlator . — It has been often 
asked why Phra allowed his body to experience fatigue. 
The reason of his conduct was to convey instruction to all 
men, and to make them fully prepared to bear pain and 
sickness Should any one ask why Buddha exerted him- 
self so much to go to Neibban in that particular place, it 
should be answered that Buddha saw three reasons for act- 
ing in the manner he did ist. To preach the great Sooda- 
thana. (This is the story of a prince called Maha Sou- 
dana, wlio ruled over the country of Kousawatti. At the 
conclusion Buddha declares that in that great prince the 
law of mutability has acted throughout his life with an 
irresistible force , wdiile, as for himself, he now delights at 
being emancipated from its thraldom, and longs to be 
freed from the prison of his body ) 2d. To instruct Thou- 
bat and lead him to perfection 3d. To secure that the 
disputes that were to arise on account of the division and 
possession of liis relics should be rpneted by the I’ounha 
Dauna, who would fairly and peaceably effectuate the 
partition of ihose sacred remains ] 

Phra, haMiig reached the couch, lay down on his right 
side with the noble composure and undaunted fearlessness 
of a lion ’ The left leg was lying directly on the right 


1 The posture ussunicd by Buddha 
at this last stage of his life has sup- 
plied the subject of an artistic com- 
position to the Southern Buddhist 
sculptors A statue representing 
Phra m that rechniiig jxisition is to 
be seen in almost every pagoda 
Some of these statues are made on 
truly gigantic proportions I have 
measured one that was forty-five feet 
long If we talce such rough works 
as exhibiting the amount of skill pos- 
sessed by natives in the art of carving. 


we must confess that that art is with 
them yet in its infancy The huge 
idols I have met with are never made 
of wood or hewed stones, but are 
built up with bricks The artist, 
having made in this way the principal 
parts of the statue, covers the whole 
with a thick coat of mortar, the soft- 
ness of which enables him without 
much labour to put the finishing hand 
to his work. These statues are in- 
variably made after a certain pattern 
belonging to the antiquity, and to an 
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one; but in order to avoid pain and the accompanying 
trouble, the situation of the two legs was such as to pre- 
vent the immediate contact of the two ankles and knees. 
The forest of sala-trees hes at the south-west of the city 
of Koutheinaron. Should any one wish to go to the city 
from the forest, he must first go due east, and then turn 
north. The place, therefore, whore Phra stood was a 
tongue of land, surrounded on three sides by the river. 

When Buddha was reclining on the couch, the two sala- 
trees became suddenly loaded with fragrant blossoms) 
which gently dropped above and all round his person, so 
as almost lo cover it Not only these two trees, but all 
those of that forest, and also those in ten thousand worlds, 
exhibited the same wonderful and graceful appearance. 
All the fruit-trees jnelded out of season the best fruits 
they had ever produced , their beauty and flavour exceeded 
all that had ever been seen. The five kinds of lilies shot 
fortli from the bosom of the, earth, and from every plant 
and tree , they displayed to the astonished eyes the most 
ravishing sight The mighty inoimlain of JIvmawonta, 
which 16 three thousand yoiidzanas in extent, shone with 
all the richness of the colours of the peacock’s tail. The 
Nats, who watched over the two ingien or sal.a-trees, 
showered dowm without interruption the most fragrant 


epoch when tlie <irt was yet m itb 
very infancy they are, in in artistic 
point of view, the worst, rudest, and 
coarsest attempts at statuary 1 have 
ever seen Gold is, however, pio- 
fusely lavished on those shapeless 
and formless works The big idol 
above referred to wis coveicd with 
gold, that IS to say, gilt from head to 
feet 

Idols of smaller dimensions, those 
in paiticular representing Buddha 
sitting m a crosvlegged position, m 
the attitude of meditation, are like^ 
wise wretched specimens of «irt A 
great many are made of a soft stone, 
^most white, resembling marble in 


appearance, and capable of receiving 
a most pirfect polish About three 
miles west of the old and mined city 
of I sagain is a place where the manu- 
facturing of marble idols is earned on 
to a great i \tent 7'lie stone used by 
the carvers is brought from a place 
north of Amerapoora, where it is 
abundant It is soft, transparent, 
white, and sometimes, when polished, 
exhibits d slightly bluish appearance 
Ihe instruments used by the artists 
.irc simple and few Were it not for 
the custom which obliges them to fol- 
low always the same patterns, the 
Burmese workmen would much im- 
prove in that blanch of the fine aits 
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flowers. From the seats of Nats, the flower ^an darawa n. 
which grows on the banks of the lake Mandawan, and 
ghtters like the purest gold, with leaves expanding like 
an umbrella, was showered down by the Nats, together 
with powder of sandal-wood and other odoriferous plants. 
The Nagas and Galongs, joining the Nats, brought from 
their respective seats all kinds of flowers and perfumes, 
which they let drop like dew over and about Buddha’s 
sacred person. Phra, seeing the wonderful display per- 
formed by men, Nats, Nagas, and Galongs, to do him 
honour, and hearing the sweet accents of Nats’ voices, 
singing his praises, called Ananda and said to him, “ You 
witness all that display® which is intended to do me 


• If Buddha ever deserved the sui- 
name of sage, it was assuredly on this 
occasiOD that he entitled himself to 
such an honourable distinction. All 
nature reversed its course on his ac- 
count wonders of the most extrafir- 
dinary character loudly proclaimed 
his superominent excellencies the 
most exalted beings united their voices 
in extolling his transcendent merits, 
and showing their unbounded respect 
for his person , all that could dazzle 
the eye, please the ear, and flatter the 
heart, was displayed on an unparal- 
leled scale to do honour to him who 
was about to leave this terrestrial 
abode Buddha, however, solemnly 
declares, and unhesitatingly says to 
Ananda, that such a display is infin- 
itely below his meiits and perfee- 
tions, and can bear no comparison 
with his fathomless wisdom and 
Imundless knowledge of truth bucb 
Ihings, in his opinion, are mere exter- 
nals, quite destitute of substantial 
worth , they confer no real honour to 
him They, adds he, who truly do 
honour to me are those who practise 
all that IS enjoined by the most excel- 
lent law , nothing short of the obser- 
vance of the law can please me , the 
practice of the virtues leading to per- 
fection alone give the right to be 


called my disciple My religion can 
rest firmly only on such solid founda- 
bon 

These expressions make every reader 
understand that, in Buddha's opinion, 
rehgioii IS not a mere theory, teach- 
ing fine moral precepts, destined to 
excite a vain admiration iii the mind, 
or elicit useless applauses , but it is a 
moial and pracbcal system, making 
man acquainted with the duties he 
has to perform in order to shun vice 
and practise virtue Nothing can be 
more explicit and positive than the 
nobons he entertains of religion 
'I hey aie worthy of the founder of a 
religious system now believed and ad- 
mitted, with more or less considerable 
variety, by nearly one-fourth, or at 
least one-fifth, of the great human 
fiinuly. It must be admitted that 
the high rehgious sense entertained 
by Buddha, and communicated in all 
Its purity to bis immediate disciples, 
has almost vanished away in all 
Buddhist c juntries With the people 
religion consists in certain exterior 
observances, such as giving alms to 
the Talapoins, building pagodas, and 
making offerings during the three 
months especially consecrated to reli- 
gious duties 'The influence of reli- 
gious teachers, owing to ignorance 
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hononr; it is not as yet worthy of me, who possess the 
knowledge of the most sublime law. No one can be my 
true follower, or accomplish the commands of the law, by 
such a vain and outward homage Every Bahan or Ra- 
haness, every believer, man or woman, who practises the 
excellent works leading to perfect happiness, these are the 
]ier8on8 that render me a true homage, and present to me 
a most agreeable offering. The obseivance of the law 
alone entitles to the right of belonging to my religion 
Ever nmiember this, 0 Ananda, and let eveiy believer in 
my religion aci up to it.” 

Why did Buddha, on this last occasion, laj little stress 
on the offerings that were made, whilst on tormer occa- 
sions he had much extolled the innumerable merits to be 
derived from the making ol offerings ? The reason of his 
conduct was to give every one to understand that religion 
could not subsist unless by the practice of all the duties 
it commands, and that it would soon disappear were it 
supported only by alms-deeds, offerings, and other out- 
ward ceremonies Alms-deeds are productive of great 
rewards, but the practice of virtue alone secures to reli- 
gion a prolonged existence. 

At that time an illustrious Kahaness, named Oupala- 

and wint of /tal, may be thought by But besides the religious element 
many to be almost null and scaicely almost pn-doiiiiii-ites m the body of 
felt by the masses of nominal Bud the tivil laws , it lets indii ectly uiion 
dhists Two ciuses, howevti, seem the people and must be illowed a 
to he the generators and supiraiteis great sh iie of mfluerite in all that le- 
of the religious seiitimeni that influ girds their niorils It is, thcrefort, 
entes the piople — eduiatioii ind thi to polilK il mstitutions that Buddhism' 
politic il institutions 1 hi male poi- owes niiiih foi the continuation of its 
tion of the lommunitv is Inought up existence in these regions. Wire it 
in the monasteries by the Phongyies deprived of such i poueiful suppoit 
All the Ixioks th U are put into their there is every i eason to lielieve that 
hands, and most of those that they it could not perhaps long letaiii its 
subsequently read are treatises on bold over the masses, when legulaily 
religious subjects This sy stem keeps and extensively attacked by the fol 
up, in a wonderful manner, the know- loweis of anothei system But the 
ledge of religion, which exercises a first cause is by far the weightier and 
great lontrol over the actions of indi- the more influenti il 
viduals, and regulates their conduct 
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waua, * at a single word from Buddlia, lowered her fan and 
went to sit at a certain distance Ananda, who had seen 
this Rahaness attending assidnously on Buddha’s person 
daring more than twenty seasons, was surprised at seeing 
that, without any apparent reason, she had been desired 
on that occasion to withdraw to a distance. Phra, reading 
in the soul of Ananda his innermost thoughts, said to him, 
“ Ananda, I am not displeased with Oupalawana ; but her 
body being of a veiy large size, it prevents the myriads of 
Nats that have come from ten thousand worlds to see and 
contemplate me on this supreme moment. The Nats can 
see through tlie bodies of the generality of men, but this 


0 In the first edition of this woik 
the writer had made an error in sui>- 
posing Oupalawan \ to have been a 
male religious Another palm-leaf 
manuscript that he h is consulted 
leaves no doubt about hci real ch irac 
ter She was, among the fern vie body 
of religious, thu disciple of the left, 
and Kema, who had Lk cn for many 
years the first wife of King Pimpa- 
thara, was the disciple of the right 
Oupalawana belonged to a distin^ 
gaished family of Kajnlawot The 
female portion of the Thanga or 
assembly was canstitutt.d aftei the 
mode the Kahaits 1 hanputra 
and Maukalan wort rcspcuivelv the 
disciples of the right and of tlie left 
One of the duties of the Kahane&s of 
the left was to fan Buddha on certain 
occasions, and render to him such 
services as were compitiblc with her 
sex The order of nuns in Burncih 
in our days has fallen very low In* 
stead of the yellow colour, they have 
adopted the white one for their dress, 
which, m other respects, resembles 
that of the Phongyics '1 hen head is 
shaved They are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of pagodas, and in the 
streets, going about to beg the food 
reqiured for their maintenance The 
only large convent of those nuns 
whi(h I have ever met is one on the 
VOL II. 


right bank of the Irrawaddy, alx>ut five 
miles north of Tsagiin It contains 
about forty or fifty inmates. Some 
of them belong to good families, and 
reside in the house for a few years, 
after which they icturn into their 
home lhat housi ib under the 
special proteition of the king, who 
supplies the nuns with all the neces' 
sarub of life In the valley of 1 avoy 
a small convent also has been jx>mted 
out to the wiiter It was situated on 
a beautiful spot west of the river 
When he wrciit to set it, he was sur- 
prised to meet with two or three old 
women, habited m the canonical 
diess, who appealed to be wretchedly 
poor and slovenly in their habits 
Ihe house was in ivery lespcct in 
keeping with the e\ie? lor T.pi.)earance 
of the tenants Ihe nuns do abso- 
lutely no work except m certain 
localities where they tr) to do away 
with a portion of thtir time in clear- 
ing the weeds which grow so luxu 
nantly in the enclosure of some 
famous pagoda 1 hey have no schools 
to teach girls the rudiments of read- 
ing and writing They are on this 
head greatly behind the Buddhist 
monks, who have assumed to them- 
selves the great and important task 
of teaching boys in the towns and 
villages. 

D 
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power falls short with persons mnch advanced in merits. 
I therefore desired her to remove a little far, that the 
Nats might not be angry at not seeing my person.” 

Ananda ])nt a great many questions to Euddha, which 
are related at full length in the Parinibana Thoots. 

He asked him, among other topics, how the Bahans 
were to behai e w hen women should resort to their monas- 
teries “ Ananda,” answered Buddha, “ a Eahan, desirous 


The founder of Buddhism shows 
himtelf on this particular sul^cct a 
Lonsuiiimite moralist Hr who could 
hive spoken as he did on this truly 
delicate point must have been deeply 
veised ii tht knowledge of human 
nature md thoroughly acquainted 
vMlh Us friiHiPs ind weaknesses 
Buddha desiicd to miintun the 
memhers of tht i‘?serably in a stUe 
of spotless purity lo attain that 
desii tbit object ht r used the strong 
est bviiei igtinst the wildest pas- 
sion of the heart No virtue m 
his opinion c tn withstand the in- 
cessant assaults (’lucted agiinstit by 
dally and fimiliar intercourse with 
persons of inothei sex He would 
have if possible tht mm tU of a cell 
in a monisttry out of the reach of 
tempt ition itsvlf he knows that the 
best licUcs i^dinst such vn enemy 
do not consist in boldly meeting the 
adversary but i iihii in carefully 
avoiding encounter with him ma 
nceuMing in such a way as to keep 
fai fium him Hence idle conversa 
tions with female visitois aic not 
only foibiddtn in a most positive 
manner but thever) sight of women 
IS to be if possible avoided When 
duty shall oblige a recluse to come 
lace to face with the it is his 

bounden oblig ition to keep it as great 
a distance from female visitors as 
practicable The subject of the con- 
versation ought to be of a pmely re- 
ligious character , some portions of 
the law may be expounded doubts of 
conscience may be proposed and a 


solution given to them, &c On 
such occasions the spiritual adviser 
IS never to be left alone, but he mu&t 
be surrounded by some of his brethren 
or disciples at all times very nume 
lous in the monasteiies 

It is not without interest to place 
one s self in the centre of the Bud 
dhistic system and examine there 
from the motives that have induced 
Buddha to enjoin celibacy on all the 
members of the assembly and enforce 
It with the utmost rigour by all the 
means that the profoundest morilist 
could devise 

I he philosophy of Buddhism has 
foi Its primary object to lead man 
into the way of freeing himself from 
t he influence prod]|pgdjipyn the souH 
by exterior objec ts through the me \ 
clinm or eh irntl of tht senses That] 
influent* sets in motioii the various j 
j Sssiolis ^ch d irkeri thZ iniplj^t 
aiuT Trouble the heart opposing an I 
insuptrable bairicr to the acquire 
ment and intuition of truth and tol 
the progress towards the state of I 
quiescence so ardently coveted and/ 
longed for by every true BuddhistJ 
No one is ripe for the state of Neib 
l)an as long as he retains affection for 
things without self The last and 
greatest eftoit of wisdom is the eman- 
cipation of SI If from every possible 
influence created and produced by 
objects oi things distinct from self 
Concupiscence as the meaning of the 
word implies is that disposition of 
the soul to search after, long for, and 
cleave to things placed without self 
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to free himself from the sting of concupiscence and keep 
his heart firm and steady, ought to have his door shut, 
and never look at the women coming to the monastery or 


Suctr a disposition is diametrically 
opposed to the perfect independence 
aimed at by a perfect Buddhist, and 
leads to results the very reverse of 
those to be arrived at , it retains man . 
in the vortex of never-ending exis- 
tences, and precludes him from the 
possibility of ever reaching the state 
of Neibban Concupiscence, takenl 
in a more restricted and limited I 
meaning, signifying the propensity to I 
the indulgence of sensual pleasures byt 
the union of sexes, must ever prove 
the greatest obstacle in the way lead- 
ing to perfection, inasmuch as it fos- 
ters 111 men the strongest affection to 
external objects ^ 

Buddha is great, m his own opinion, 
because he has conquered all pas- 
sions, not by curbing them under the 
yoke of reason, but by rooting them 
out of his very being When he 
wished to become an ascetic, he prac- 
tised at first self-renouncing, not 
merely by giving up riches, palaces, 
dignities and honours, but chiefly 
and principally by denying to himself 
and for ever the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures A firm and unshaken le- 
solution of parting for ever with his 
wife and concubines, and living in a 
perpetual celibacy, was considered as 
a preliminary and essential step for 
entering upon the course of life of a 
sincere searcher after truth and per- 
fection During the six years he 
spent in solitude, he laboured with 
unremitting zeal for securing to the 
spiritual principle an undisputed con- 
trol ovei the material one, by stifling 
the vehemence and ardour of his pas- 
sions His austerities and mortifica- 
tions during that long period had no 
other object than that of first weak- 
ening and then finally destroying jias- 
sions , and in particular concupiscence 
When he is praised in the writings, he 


IS much extolled for having come out 
from the net of passions His victory 
over concupiscence is repeatedly al- 
luded to as the greatest of all achieve- 
ments The master, therefore, having 
laid such stress on this favourite 
and important maxim, could not but 
preach and enjoin it on all his future 
mutators and disciples The earliest 
records of Buddhism bear testimony 
to the paramount importance at- 
tached to the practice of chastity 
It has ever been considered as an 
essential requirement in all those 
that have desiied to follow the foot- 
steps of Buddha and imitate bis mode 
of life No qualificaton, ever so 
great and shining, could be admitted 
as a substitute for chastity Science, 
talent, zeal, and fervour could never 
entitle an individual to the distinction 
of member of the assembly of the 
perfect without having previously 
given up the gratification of sensual 
pleasures Independently of what is 
found written on this subject in the 
Wmi, or book of discipline, iheopinion 
of the Buddhist public is on this sub- 
ject positive, universal, and absolute 
He who leaves the condition of lay- 
man to become a religious must live 
m a state of perfect continence An 
infraction of the regulations on this 
point IS looked upon with horror and 
indignation by the |«ople at large 
I he guilty individual is inexorably^ 
exjielicd trom the religious house, 
after having been previously stripped 
of his religious dress and subjected 
to a humiliating degradation in the 
picstncc of the assembled members 
of the community Nothing short ot 
such a severe treatment could satisfy 
a public so deeply hurt and offended 
in their religious feelings How is li 
that the practice of perfect continence 
IS not merely a desideratum in an in- 
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standing at the entrance , because through the eyes con- 
cupiscence finds its way into the heart, and shakes its* 
firmest purposes.” “ But,” replied Aiianda, “ what is to 
be done when they come over to bring food to the inmates 
of the monastery ? ” “ Ananda,” said Buddha, “ in such a 
case no conversation is to take place with them. Much 
safer and better it would be to hold conversation with a 
man who, sword in hand, would threaten to cut off our 
liead, or with a female Biloo ready to devour ns the moment 
we open tli“ month to speak. By conversing with women, 
oiu becomes acejuainted with them ; acquaintance bc'gets 
familiaritj, kiiidh's jiassioii, 1 *ads to the loss of virtue, and 
precqiitates into the four states ot punishment. It is, 
thi refine, must prudmit not to have any conversation with 
them ” ■' What is to be done, () Buddha, in cases when 
wonun come to the iiioiiastery to hear religious instruc- 
tions. to expose their doubts, to seek for spiritual advice, 
to learn the practice ot religious duties, and render be- 
comingly certain services to the Italians ? Should a Rahaii 
be silent on such occasions, they will ridicule him and say, 
‘ This liahan, forsootli, is deaf or too well fed , he therefore 
cannot speak ’ ” “ Ananda,” replied Buddha, “ when on 

such occasions a liahan is obliged to speak, let him con- 
sider as mothers those who are old enough to be mothers, 
as elder sisters those who ap]iear a little older than be, as 
jounger sisters or children those that are j ounger than he 
Ni'Ver. O Ananda, forget these inst ructions ” 


clividuil conseciiited to leligion Imt 
an ibbolutely lequirid qualidt ttion, 
which tin never be equiv iknily sup- 
plied by any othei moral oi bcientihc 
attainiiunt? Mow ib it that such a 
notion is uni\eisal!y adheicd to liy 
nations noted foi tht undoubteil 
laxity of thui moials? Can a no 
tion so generally believed and so 
tenaciously retained in spite of its 
direct opposition to the wildest and 
the dearest passion of the heait, be 


cilled a picjudice’ Is it pos 
'i!)le to ti ice its connects n with some 
of the noblest feelings of oui natuie 
and the most refined ideas oi our 
nund ? 7 u a supei fici il and biassed 
obseivci many things appear con- 
tr-idjctory and irreconcilable, which 
a serioub, acute, and dispassionate 
inquirer after truth readily compre- 
hends, easily connects and accounts 
foi and satisfactorily reconciles one 
with the other. 
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Ananda inquired of Bnddha what ceremonies were to 
be performed on his mortal remains after his demise. 
“ Ananda,” replied Buddha, “ do not be much concerned 
about what shall remain of me after my Neibban, but be 
rather earnest to practise the works that lead to perfec- 
tion. Be not over solicitous concerning the affairs of this 
life, where the principle of change is ever entire ; ])ut on 
those inward dispositions which will enable yon to reach 
the undisturbed rest of Neibban. There are many among 
the princes, rich men and pouiihas who are well disposed 
towards me, and who will gladly perform all the usual 
ceremonies on my remains ” “ They will,” replied Ananda, 
“ no doubt come to me, and ask advice as to the most 
suitable mode of arranging everything m a becoming 
manner.” “ Ananda,” answered Buddha, “here are the 
funeral ceremonies perfonned after the death of a Tsekia- 
waday king When such a monarch is dead, they wr.ap 
his body with a new fine cloth of Kathicaritz, surround it 
with a thick layer of the whitest cotton, wrn]) it again 
with a second cloth of the same country, place over it 
another layer of cotton, and repeat the same process live 
hundred times The body, thus prepared, is deposited in 
an open coffin, gilt outside, and rubbed inside with fra- 
grant oil. Another coffin, also gilt, is turned over it as a 
covering The pile is made of sandal and other odorifer- 
ous woods, flowers, perfumes, and scented water are pro- 
lusely spread over it. The coffin having been placed on 
the pile, lire is set to it Similar ceremonies shall be per- 
formed on my body after my death Un the spot where 
four roads meet, a dzedi is to be erected. Whoever shall 
come to that place and make offerings of flags, umbrellas, 
flowers, and perfumes, shall thereby perfoiiii an act of 
religion, and give a token of his respect and affection 
for my’^ person He shall gain many merits ; among 

It IS cunous to investigate the to Gaudama, to hi<« relics, to his sta 
origin and the real nature of the woi tucs, as w ell as to monuments erected 
ship and honoui paid by Buddhists for enshrining and sheltering those 
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others, a complete exemption from all troubles and dis- 
quietudes during a long period. Ananda, four sorts of 
persons are deserving of the honour of having dzedis 


objects of devotion The attempt at 
elucidating this point is beset with 
difficulties The more we attcnlnely 
reflect on the inward operations of 
the soul m all that relates to leligion 
the more we hnd out elves piirzled 
and hesitating in qualifying and select 
ing the appellation most befitting 
thf m 

Ar the simple teims of our lui 
guage inttmded to cvpiess the se./eril 
soils of Ai.i't of worship and adoi \ 
tiun pa'd to objo<ts partaking uf a 
leligious ututt ate inadequtte to 
lepiesent to us, by sounds, the n\> 
ture of the iiiwaid wot kings of the 
soul when she t unes on n pious m 
tercoufse with the object of hei de- 
votion I he teinis that irc used 
iiKtely cxpicss to ua the cx^eiior aq|l$ 
of worship, as manifested by jiccu- 
liar attitudes of the body (which 
vary accoi ding to the habits and cus 
toms of varums nations), oi singing, 
making ofleiings, and othei MSible 
signs I hey may be, in fact they 
aie, used with equal fitness all o\ti 
the world by the worshippeis of the 
true God as well as by the adoiers of 
idols J'he diffeicnce between the 
true and false w< iship does not ccni 
sist, thcrefoie, in the e^telndls, nor 
m the ceremonies or exterior signs 
that make iinpiession on the eax and 
the eye, but it is to be found in re 
ahty in tlie objects tint the adoreis 
have in view lleie lies the essential 
difference between the tiut and false 
worship 

This being pieroised, we have natu- 
rally to ask What is Gaudama, the 
great and principal object of worship 
to ah Buddhists ? Gaudama, m their 
opinion, IS a mtie man that has 
attained, by the practice of virtue, 
and prmcip Uly by his almost mflnite 
science, the highest point of perfec' 


tion a being can ever reach The 
first qualiilcition entitles him to the 
unbounded admiration of his follow- 
ers , it inspires them with expressions 
the best calculated to eulogise him, 
and represent him as the first and 
greatest of all beings Again, Gau- 
dama is represented to them full of 
lienexolence and compassion for all 
beings, whom he ( irnestly wishes to 
delivei from their laisciies, and htlp 
t<( obtain that st vie ui which they 
come for ever to i perfect rest from 
ill liansrnigiations, oi to what they 
emphatically call the deliver nice 
The second qualification is mueli in 
sisled upon by Buddhists, iml fiom 
It oiiginalc those fu lings oi love and 
tender iHection foi him who has 
laboured so much foi enlightening 
all beings, anc! showing to them the 
way that hads to the ck bvcraiice 
Buddhists on this subject aic veiy 
eloquent Thi vviitei Jias often ad 
niired many fine thoughts anil truly 
beautiful cxpiessions lie has met in 
some wi itiiigs devoicfi to the praises 
of Ituddli i 

It niiy be asked whether the foi 
lowers of Giudania in the woiship 
thev pay tbi luthoi of then leligion 
expect any aid o? assistance from 
him The answer is \n easy one 
Giudanu to them is no more His 
iirtcrfcieiice with the affurs of this 
world or of his religion absolutely 
ceased with his existence He sees 
nuimt he hens no prayei , he can 
aflotd no help neither here on earth 
nor in any other state of existence 
In fact to the Buddhists there is no 
Providence, and, consequently, there 
can be no real prayei, none of the 
feelings that constitute its essence 
All the worship of Gaudama may be 
summed up m a few wouls he is 
admired as the greatest, wisest, and 
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erected after their death • i. The Bnddha who possesBes 
the infinite science ; 2. A semi-Buddha; 3. A Bahanda; 
4. The Tsekiawaday king He who builds a dzedi in 


most benevolent of all beings , he is 
praised, eulogised as much as lan- 
guage can express , he is the object 
of a tender affection for the good that 
he has done No idea whatever of a 
supreme being is to be met in the 
genuine worship paid to Gaudama by 
his most enthusiastic adherents. It 
cannot lie denied that, in practice, 
Buddhi&ts of these parts betray often 
without perceiving it that they have 
some vague idea about supreme 
being, who has a controlling power 
in the affairs of this woild and the 
destiny of man Rut such an idea does 
not come from then religious creed , 
It is tlie offspring of that innate sen- 
timent adherent in our nature, as 
IS maintained by some philosophers 
or It IS a remnant of a primitive tra- 
dition, which error has nevci been 
able entirely to oblilcratt, as asserted 
by others 

The worship paid to Biiddbadoes not 
extend further than it has Iwen above 
stated, ‘Jince it is always pUct-d on a 
footing of equality with the om due to 
the law and to the assembly These 
ihree^recious t/itn^sAK alwaysenunK - 
rated together , no distinction is made 
between them , they are equally en- 
titled to the veneration of all believers 
Let us come now to the veneration 
offered to the statues and relics of 
Gaudama, and to the religious monu- 
ments called dzedis In the foregoing 
pages wc have seen Buddha giving to 
two brothers who had requested him 
to supply them with some object of 
worship eight hairs of his head After 
his death and the combustion of his 
body, the remaining bones, or parts 
of bones, even the very ashes and 
charcoals, were piously coveted, with 
an eagerness that indicated the high 
value people set on these articles. Ac- 
cording to several Buddhist authors, 


Gaudama, previous to his death, in- 
timated to his disciples that his reli- 
gion was to last hve thousand years , 
that, as he would be no longer among 
his believers in a visible manner, he 
wished that they would keep up his 
statues as his representatives, and 
pay to them the same honour they 
would pay to his own person Rely- 
ing upon this positive injunction, 
the Buddhist looks on the statues of 
Duddh.i as objects destined to remind 
him of Buddha they are the visible 
mementoes of him who is infinitely 
dear to hts aflections, they put him, 
by iheir vanety of shapes and form, 
in remembrance of the prinapal events 
connected with Ins existence The 
piinces that have been most remark- 
able for iheif religious zeal and piety, 
such as ^dzatathat and Atboka, were 
anuous to multiply the statues of 
Buddha and the religious monuments, 
to nourish in the soul of all the faith- 
ful, as says our Burmese author, a 
feeling of tender affection, of lovely 
disposition for the person of Buddha 
vnd his holy religion The relics 
being ai tides that have been most 
intinulely connected with Buddha's 
person, arc designed to act on the 
religious feelings of the people even 
more powerfully than the statues 
They are treasured up with the 
greatest care, worshipped with the pro- 
foundest respect, looked upon with a 
mo'» affectionate regard No earthly 
treasure can be compared with them 
As Buddhas sacred person is more 
valUtiblc m their eyes than the whole 
world, his relics partake of that in- 
valuable estimation It becomes evi- 
dent that the statues and relics are so 
much valued, esteemed, and worship- 
ped because of the intimate connection 
they have with the person of Buddha, 
and the great help they afford in 
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honour of Buddha, shall, after his death, migrate to a 
place of rest in the seats of Nats. To him that shall build 
a dzedi in honour of a semi-Buddha, an inferior honour 
shall be awarded in a lower seat of Nats, and a similar 
•reward shall be enjoyed by those who erect dzedis in 
‘honour of Bahandas and Tsekiawaday kings. It may be 
asked why the honour of a dzedi is conferred on a king 
who lives in the world, enjoys its pleasures, &c , whilst it 


keeping alive a religiuus spirit and a 
tender afTtrtio i foi him. 

In the worship of statues and ri lii-s, 
superstition has had its shaie too in 
giving an undue extension and de- 
velopment to the religious vntiment 
This development has brought into 
existence the belief in prodigies and 
miracles wrought by the virtue of the 
relics 1 his popular error has always 
found a powerful support among the 
Ignorant masses, it hvs been much 
propagated by that inordinate .viid 
irrational tendency towards all that is 
new and extraordinary Man wants 
but a pretext, even a very futile one, 
to give credit to the most incredible 
occurrences, w hen they have .v refei 
cnce to a deeply cherished, and, us 
It were, favourite object Uut in no 
way do we find genuine Buddhism 
countenancing such spiiitual eccen 
tiicities or extravagances, winch have 
their origin in ignoiancc and an in 
ordinate fondness foi the marvellous 

The articles of woisliip offered to oi 
pi iced liefore the st dues of Buddha, 
and the shnnes supposed to cortam 
sonic of his relics, arc few .ind rem.uk- 
able for their simplicity I hey con- 
sist in flow CIS arranged in fine bou- 
quets, in flags .ind streamers made of 
cloth, sometimes of paper, and cut 
into a great variety of figures, with 
considerable taste and skill. There 
<irc to be seen also small wax randies, 
little earthen lamps, and sometimes 
incense and scented wood, which are 
consumed in large burneis, placed on 
pedestals made of masonry 1 he woi - 


shippers are geneially in a squatting 
position, the back resting on the heels, 
the body slightly bending forward, the 
joineil hands raised to the forehead 
Oidiii inly a stiing of flowers, or little 
bits of wend adorned each with a 
smill p.ipir flag, ,ire held on these 
occasions On the dijs of worship, 
particuhilj during the thiee months 
of Lent, the crowd of people of every 
age, sex, and condition, rcsoiting to 
the most vcneiated p.igoda of the 
plate, IS truly extraordinary Men 
ind women of a certain age have in 
their hinds a string of beads, upon 
which thc) repeat the formula Anei 
tsa, Duka, Anatta, or some other 
Since the Buddhist know s that his 
Buddha is no more, and, therefore, 
can aSbid him no assistance what- 
evei til It there is no virtue inherent 
ill his relics or images, in fact, that 
thcie IS no Providence, it is difficult 
to ai count lor the re,il th.it he often 
display s 111 honoiii ing the great foun- 
der of his irhgion, and all th.it has a 
refcience to him To account satis- 
factorily foi such a moral phenome- 
non, we must l)e.ir in mind the belief 
th.at he has in the intiinsic worth of 
the devotion.al piactices he performs 
Those works are good per le, they 
give rise, powci, ind energy to the 
law of merits oi to the gcxid influ- 
ence which will procure to him abun- 
dant rewaids in future existences, 
and gradually lead him to thc harbour 
of deliverance, the object of his most 
aident wishes That hope is, as it 
were, the great feeder of his devotion 
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is denied to a Rahan, who has renounced the world, and 
practised the excellent works. Formerly, in Ceylon, the 
dzedis erected in honour of deceased Kahans became so 
numerous that they threatened to cover the superficies of 
the whole country. It was then resolved that none should 
be built for Eahans, though it is acknowledged that they 
deserve such distinction. The same reason does not exist 
for a Tsekiawaday king, who is alone, and appears in the 
world at but distant intervals But all the Bahans that 
are full of merits are deserving, after their demise, of all 
honours, except that of a dzedi ” 

When Buddha had finished his instruction, Ananda 
thought within himself . Phra, the most excellent among 
all beings, has just laught me how to honour dzedis and 
other religious monuments raised to the glory of religion ; 
he has pointed out to me the source of merits ; he has 
indicated to me the sure way to deal with women, when 
they resort to oiir monasteries for the purpose of hearing 
the preaching of the law, and, finally, he has declared that 
there were but foui' sorts of persons deserving of the 
honour of a dzedi after their death. Prom the tenor of 
these instructions, T know with certainty that on this 
very day Buddha is to enter the state of Neibban. Un- 
willing to show his profound afiliction in the presence of 
his illustrious master, he retired into the hall of the 
Malta princes close by, and leaning on the door-bolt, wept 
bitterly, and said, *' Alas ’ the most excellent Buddha 
soon shall be no more. By w'hat means shall I obtain 
the three last degrees of jierfection ? Who shall be my 
teacher ? To whom shall 1 henceforth bring water in the 
morning to wash the face i Whose feet shall I have to 
wipe dry ? For whom shall I prepare the place for sit- 
ting, and the couch for sleeping < Whose patta and tsiwa- 
ran shall I have to hold ready, and to whom shall 1 render 
the ordinary services t ” In the midst of sobs and wail- 
ings, he was giving vent to his deep affliction 

It was not long ere Buddha, not observing the faithful 
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Ananda among the Sahans, said, “ My dear Bahans, nrhere 
is Ananda ? ” Having been informed of all that was 
taking place, he de<;ired a Bahan to go and call Ananda. 
The message having been conveyed rapidly to Ananda, 
he hastened to come back into the presence of Buddha, 
whom he saluted as usual, and then took his seat. 
Buddha, addressing him, said, “ 0 Ananda, your tears and 
lamentations are to no puriiose , do not give yourself up 
to disquietude , cease to shed tears Have 1 not previ- 
ously said to you that distance or death must separate us 
from the dearest objects ? In the body there is a prin- 
ciple which causes its existence and its preservation as 
long as the opposite principle of destruction does not pre- 
vail. It is true you have ministered unto me for maii^ 
years with all your strength and the most perfect de\ oted- 
ness. But you shall reap the reward due tor so many 
good offices Apply yourself to the evercise of Kamatan, 
and soon you shall be freed from the world of passions 
and the influence of mutability ” 

Addressing then with a gentle voice all the Kahaiis 
present, Buddha began to praise Ananda, saying, “Be- 
loved Bahans, Ananda has beeu during many years my 


On a foriuei occasion, Buddhi 
had raised his voice to bestow praises 
on the memory of the great Thaii- 
putia» whose relics he was holding on 
the palm of onr of his hands ir the 
presence of the assembled Rahans. 
Now, a shoit tune before he yields 
up the ghost he summons all his 
strength, and at gieat length passes 
the highest encomium on his amiable 
and ever-devoted attendant, the truly 
kind-heaited Ananda These are the 
only two instances mentioned in this 
compilation, when Buddha has con- 
descended to eulogise the great vir 
tues and eminent merits of two dis- 
ciples In Thariputra, Buddha ex- 
tolled the transcendent mental at- 
tainments, the heroic achievements 
in the practice of virtue, the fervour 


ind ^eal for the propagation of re 
ligion, which hidevei distinguished 
the lUuslrious friend of Maukalan 
In Ananda, the searching and keen 
eye of Buddtia discovered excellen- 
cies of a less shining and bright 
hue, but in point of sterling worth, 
second to none Ananda is a match 
less pattern of gentleness, amiability, 
devotedness, and placid religious zeal 
He loves all his brethren, and he is, 
in return, beloved by them all His 
superior goodness of heart and pla 
cidity of temper secure to him an 
almost undisputed precedence over 
the othei members of the assembly 
Teanng the veil that conceals futurity 
from our eager regards, Buddha fore- 
tells the future conquests to be made 
by the mild and persuasive eloquence 
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faithful and devoted attendant. He has served him who 
is worthy to receive all offerings, and is, moreover, ac- 
quainted with all the laws of the physical and moral 
world. Ananda xs a true sage ; he is well versed in all 
that relates to my person; he can show to the male 
Bahans and female Bahans, as well as to the crowds, 
the time, the moment, and the place to approach my 
person and pay the honours due to me. Ananda is grace- 
ful and full of amiability amidst all other Bahans. He 
has heard and seen much , he shines in the midst of the 
assembly. Bahans will come from a distance, on hearing 
all that is said of his graces, to see and admire him , and 


of his ever dearly beloved discipli 
The far-spread fame of Ananda shall 
in days to come attiact crowds of 
visitors, eager to sec and hear him 
The sight of his graceful and lovely 
appearance shall rivet to his person 
the attention and affection of all 
Eniaptured at the flow of this ten- 
der, touching, and heart-moving elo- 
quence, visitors shall eagerly listen to 
him , they will experience sadness 
only when his silence shall deprive 
them of that food which their mind 
nd heart were feasting on 
I he eulogium of Ananda by Uuddba 
IS unquestionably one of the finest 
passages of the legend Divested of 
Its original beauties by having passed 
through several tianslations, it re 
tains, howevei , something that 
charms and pleases The reader is 
involuntitrily reminded of similar 
specimens found here and there m 
the earliest records of antiquity 
In the instrucbons that Ananda is 
to give to laymen, it is somewhat 
curious to see Buddha distinctly 
stating that Ananda will exhort the 
people to make offerings both to 
Rahans and to pounhas , that is to 
say, to the memters of the assembly, 
and to the Brahmins From this 
passage, it becomes evident that, in 
the days of our Buddha, the two sects 
that were subsequently to struggle 


during many ages foi superiority over 
the Indian Peninsula, subsisted free 
from mimical feelings towards each 
other It might be said that no line 
of sepaiation kept them apart, indi- 
cating or pointing out their respec- 
tive limits ihe wide g.tp that was 
during succeeding centuries to inter- 
vene between those two great religious 
sects was not perceptibly felt. The 
levelling results of Buddhism had 
not yet awakened the susceptibilities 
of the proud Brahmins Buddhists 
and Br.ihraiiiists lived on friendly 
terms, and looked upon each other as 
brethren The discrepancies 111 the 
resiiecUve creeds were regarded with 
indifference, as involving only philo- 
sophical subtleties, well suited to 
afford occupation to ideologists, and 
give to disputants the opportunity 
of displaying their abilities in arguing, 
rc.isoning, and defining It is not 
easy to deteimine whether the con- 
duct of Buddha was regulated by a 
well-calculated policy, intended to 
calm the suspicious scruples of his 
opponents, 01 whether be was actu- 
ate by plain and straightforward 
piincipies It IS probable that at 
that time many Brahmms followed a 
mode of life almost similar to that of 
the disciples of Buddha , they were, 
therefore, entitled to thp same hon- 
ours and support 
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all will agree in saying that what they observe surpasses 
all that they had heard. Ananda will make inquiries 
regarding their health ; they, on hearing his words, will 
be filled with joy lie will then keep silent, and they 
will retire with an increased desire to listen to him. He 
will say to the female Kahaiis that will come to see him, 
‘ Sisters, observe the eight prece])ts ’ On hearing Ananda, 
they will be exceedingly glail. He will then remain 
silent, and his silence will grieve them The laymen and 
laywomeii on hearing all that is said of Ananda shall 
come lo contemplate him. He will say to them, ‘ Adhere 
to the three precious things ; obrerve the five great com- 
mands, ke<p the four days ot worship of each month; 
pay honour and respect to your father and mother , feed 
the Jlahaiis and pounhas that observe strictly the law.’ 
They will all be delighted at hearing his instructions. 
His silence will leave them earnestly wishing to hear 
something <‘lse from him. Beloved Kahans, Ananda 
much resembles a Tsekiawaday king. Like him, he is 
exceedingly beautiful, amiable, and lovely , he can fly 
through the air; he can teach the people and justly 
administer the law'.” 

When Buddlia had finished his discourse, Ananda said . 
“ 0 illustrious Buddha, it is not becoming your dignity that 
you should goto Neibban near such a small city, and in a 
place almost surrounded by forests W e are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great countries of J’saiupa, Thawattie, 
Thakila, and Baraiiathee. The kings, pounhas, noblemen, 
and people of those countries ai’e full of love and reverence 
for yonr person They could render greater honours to 
your mortal remains.” “Ananda,” replied Buddha, “ do 
not call the country of Kontheinaron a small country 
I have on former occasions often been to this place and 
extolled its riches and crowded population. This is the 
place where it is most becoming I should enter into the 
state of Neibban. Go now to the city and inform the 
Malla princes that to-morrow morning, at the break of the 
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day, the most excellent Buddha shall go to Neibban. Let 
them not have reason to complain hereafter that they have 
not received a timely information of this event, nor say 
that they had not had a last opportunity to come and see 
me." Ananda, puttmg on his dress and carrying his patta, 
went alone to the city At that moment the princes were 
assembled in the hall to deliberate upon some important 
affair. As soon as the message was delivered, the princes, 
with their wives, their sons, and daughters, began to cry 
aloud, “ Alas ' the most excellent Buddha is too soon going 
to Neibban ” Some appeared with dishevelled hair , some 
lifted their hands to their foreheads; some, crjung out 
and wailing, threw themselves on tlie ground, rolling and 
tossing about, as persons whose hands and feet had been 
cut off. They all set out in haste with Ananda at their 
head towards the place where Buddha was lying on his 
couch All of them were admitted into the presence of 
Buddha and paid tlioir re&iiects to him 

In the city of Koiitheinaron lived a certain personage 
holding heretical opinions^* Jlis name was Thoiibat, a 

Buddha had so much at heart former existence he was tilling a field 
the conversion of the heretic Ihoubat, with one of his bi others, when some 
that the cuncst desire of performing Rtbins happened to pass by His 
this great and meritorious action was brother gave abund int alms to the 
one of the three motives th vt induced holy perso’ugi s, whilst Ihoubat 
him to select the compuativel> in- showed less lilx-ral dispositions 
signilieiiit city of Koutheiii iron for When, then, Buddha appeared, the 
the last stige of his esistence Tii- law was announced to the generous 
ticuhirs reguding th.U |iersonige donor, ana in company with eighteen 
would prove inteiesting, bectuse he koudes of Brahmas he obtained the 
IS the 1,1st convert Buddha in ule state of 1 hautapan. The rather p ir 
hrom what hrs betn alluded to in simonious Ihoubat obtained the fa- 
sonie Buddhistic writings rig.irding vour of eonveisioii at the eleventh 
Ihoiibit, It IS certain that he was of horn lie must have, however, sub- 
the caste of puunh.is or Biahmins sequeotly atoned for this offence, as 
He had studied in some of the iiumtr- his disjiositiuns seem to hive been of 
ous schools of philosophy, at th it the highest ordei when he came into 
time soiommonin India From his Buddhas presence In a few hours 
w ly of addressing Buddha there is he had gone over the four ways lead- 
no doubt but he was acquainted with mg to perfection, and had become a 
the principal theones upheld by the Rahanda 

most renowned masters in those days. In the days of Buddha, the philo- 
It IS related of Fhoubat that, in a sophical schools of India seem to have 
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pounha of the Oudeitea race, who wore a white dress. His 
mind, hitherto nncertain and unfixed, hesitated between 
the belief in Bnddha’s doctrines and hia former opinions. 


had SIX eminent teachers, whose doc- 
trines exhibited on some points a 
considerable variance In a book of 
religious contro\ ersy between a ( hus- 
tian and a Buddhist, composed more 
than a hundred years ago by a 
Catholic priest at Ava, the writer 
bad the chance of meeting with a 
faint outline of the leading tenets 
maintained the sx teache s so 
often alluded to in this compilation 
One of them maintained the existence 
and agency of numberless genu who, 
at their will could f'lsuur mui with 
fortune and every possible temporal 
benefits, as well as visit him with 
their displeasure, by depriving him 
of all happiness and heaping misery 
and all sorts of calamities over his 
head GenioUtry was the necessary 
consequence flowing from such a 
principle A second teacher denied 
at once the dogma of metempsy 
chosis. and maintained that eveiy 
being had the innate power of repro- 
ducing by way of generation, &c , 
another being of similar nature A 
third one had singular notions legard- 
ing the nature of man He said that 
he had his beginning in the womb of 
his mother, and that death was the 
end and destruction of his being 
such a destruction he called Neibban 
A fourth teacher taught that iW 
beings were without beginning and 
ending, and that there existed no 
influence of good and bad deeds A 
flfth doctor defined Ncibb'in, a long 
life like that of Nats and Brahmas 
He saw no haim in the killing of 
animals, and he as^ierted the existence 
of a state of rewaid and punishment 
The last teacher boldly asserted the 
existence of a Supreme Being, creator 
of all that exists, and alone worthy 
of receiving adorations. 

Thoubat's mind was rather pei- 


plexed by so many contradictory and 
opposite opinions and doctrines. He 
had lived it appears, m a state of 
doubt and uncertaint} fluctuating, 
as it were, between conflicting 
theories which could not carry con 
viction to his soul He had heard of 
Buddha and wished to see him hoping 
that perhaps he might fall in with 
the truth he was so aidently panting 
after With these dispositions, he 
cimetothe spot where Buddha was 
lying on his couch, in the hope of 
easing his mind from the state of 
doubt and fixing it m truth Like a 
man of consummate abilities in the 
way of arguing and convincing his 
adversary, Buddha sets aside all that 
was put forward by his antagonist, 
and, coming at once to the point, 
preaches to him the true doctrine 
As light dispels darkness, so truth 
dispei ses the mist of error 7 houbat, 
seeing tiuth, at once embraced it. 
gladly ridding himself of the burden 
of eriors that hid hitherto weighed 
down his soul All his doubts van- 
ished away, and he found himself, on 
a sudden safely anchored m the 
calm and nevei agitated harbour of 
perfect truth 

Next to the conversion of Thoubat, 
follows an interesting instruction de 
hvered to Ananda and the assembled 
Rohans Here Buddha displays the 
supenontj of his lofty mind Cling 
ing to the principles of ibstract tiuth, 
he has no regard for {x:rsons or things 
Ibis mitcrial world, man included, 
is, m his opinion, a mete illusion, 
exhibiting nothing real, but only an 
uninterrupted suicession of changes, 
which exclude the idea of immutable 
fixity He apparently has no wish 
to infuse consolation into the af- 
flicted souls of his disciples He 
supposes that, being all imtiated m 
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Having been informed that there was a Buddha in the 
neighbourhood, and that he was soon to go to Neibban, he 
desired to see him, and, in his conversation, to clear up his 
doubts. His age was not great, but he enjoyed such a 
renown for learning that he was called the master of 
masters. Thoubat went at first to Ananda, stated to 
him that he felt irresistibly a strong attachment to, and 
a sincere affection for, the groat Buddha, that his mind 
was preyed upon by doubts and uncertainties, and that he 
hoped a short conversation with the great Gaudama would 
relieve his mind from its present painful situation An- 
anda, fearing that such a conversation might be much 
protracted, refused to admit Thoubat into the presence of 
Buddha, representing his extreme weakness and inability 
to speak much. Thoubat made several entreaties, but 
with no better success. Ananda persisted in his refusal 
to introduce him. Buddha, hearing some noise, inquired 
from Ananda what was the cause of the noise he heard 
Ananda related to him all that had taken place between 
him and Thoubat. “ Allow him to come,” said Buddha ; 
“ I wish to hear him. Soon he shall be enlightened and 
convinced. I have come to this spot, for the very purpose 
of preaching to him the most perfect law.” Ananda 
returned to Thoubat, and said to him, “The most excellent 


the knowledge of truth, and having 
entered in the ways of perfection, 
they must know that the person of 
a Buddha ib subjected to the law of 
mutability and, therefore todeslruc 
tion or to death He says plainly to 
them that his ibsence from imong 
them IS a circumstance scarcely worth 
noticing by hib doctrines containea 
in the Abidama, the Thoots and the 
Wini, he will ever be present among 
them In these sacred writings they 
will possess something more valuable 
than bis mateiial being they will 
havt ind enjoy the truth that was in 
him, and that he has communicated 
to them by his oral instructions He 


earnestly invites them to lay stress 
only on that doctrine which they have 
received from him 

It IS hardly necessary to notice a 
senous anachronism made by the 
unskilful compilpi of this legend on 
this occasion We know that Bud- 
dha wrote nothing, and that the 
compilation of his doctrines with Us 
division m three distinct poitions was 
the work of the three gieat councils 
held after Gaudama s death or Neib- 
ban How could the dying ongmator 
of Buddhism speak of compilations of 
his doctrines which were not as yet 
existing ? 
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Huddha desires to see you.” Thoubat, full of joy, arrived 
in the presence of Buddha, saluted him, and, sitting at a 
becoming distance, said to him, “ Do the six celebrated 
teachers, who are always attended by a great number of 
disciples, who are famous amidst other doctors, know all 
laws * Are there some laws they are unacquainted with ? 
or do they teach some doctrines which they but partially 
understand * ” Buddha having genlly reminded Thoubat 
that such questions were not suitable and unprofitable, 
said, “0 Thoubat, I will preach to you the law; listen 
with attention to my words, and treasure them in your 
heart. No heretic tias ever known the right ways that 
lead to perfection, and, in the religion of heretics, no one 
can obtain the stab* of Thautapan, and become a Bahanda. 
But in my religion there are found persons that have 
become Thautapan, Anagam, , and finally Eahaiidas. 
Except in niy religion, tlu' twelve great, disciples who 
practise the highest virtues, and stir up the world to free 
it from its state of indifference, are not to be met with. 
They are not to be found among heretics. 0 Thoubat, 
from the age of twenty-nine years uji to this moment, I 
have striven to obtain the supreme/ and perfect science, 
and I hav e spent to that end fif ty-oue j'ears, following the 
ways of Anahs, that lead to Neibbau.” On hearing these 
words, Phoubat, overwhelmed with joy, endeavoured, by 
several similitudes, to express to his great instructor the 
pleasure he had derived from his preaching “ 0 most 
illustrious Buddha, added he, “ now I believe in you, and 
adhere to all your doctrines ; I wish to become a Rahan. 
But it is a custom with yon, not to admit to the dignity 
of Rahan a heretic who is newly converted, except after a 
four months probation. I wosh to remain during that 
period as a probationer, and beg afterwards to be admitted 
among the Jtahans ” Buddha, who knew the fervour of 
the new convert, desired to dispense in his case with the 
four months’ probation. He called Ananda and com- 
manded him to admit Thoubat to the dignity of Rahan. 
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Ananda forthwith led Thoabat into a becoming place, 
poured water over hie head, whilst repeating certain 
forms of prayer, shaved his head and beard, put on him 
the tsiwaran, and taught him to repeat the formulas 
whereby he professed to take refuge in Buddha, the law, 
and the assembly. When this was done, Thoubat was 
conducted into the presence of Phra, who desired he 
should be promoted to the dignity of Patzin, and in- 
structed in the knowledge of Kamataii. Thoubat went 
into the garden, walked for a while, and soon learnt the 
forty Kamatans He was the last convert Buddha made, 
before he entered the state of Neibban 

Buddha, calling Ananda and all the Tlahans, said to 
them: “When I shall have disappeared from the state of 
existence, and be no longer with yon, do not believe that 
thi' Buddha has left you, and ceased to dwell among yon. 
You Jiavo the Tlioots and Abidania which I have preached 
to yon ; you have the discipline and legulations of the 
Willi. The law, contained in those sacred instructions, 
shall be your teacher after niy demise. By the means of 
the doctrines which I have delivered to yon, I will con- 
tinue to 1 email! amongst you. Do not, therefore, think 
or believe that the Bnddha has disappeared or is no more 
with yon.” 

A little while after, Bnddha, addressing the llahans, 
gai e them some instructions n'garding the attention and 
respect the Eahans were to pay to each other. “ As 
long,” said he, “as I have been with yon, yon have called 
one another by the name of Awoothau, but after my 
demise you will no more make iioe of such a title Let 
those who are more advanced in dignity and in years of 
profession call those that are their inferiors by their 
names, that of their family, or some other suitable appel- 
lation ; let the inferiors give to their superiors the title of 
Bante. Ananda, let a liahan Hanna be visited with the 
punishment of Brah ma. ” “But what is this punishment ? ’ ’ 
replied Ananda. “ The Eahan Hanna is indiscreet in his 

VOL. II B 
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speech , he says mdiscnminately all that comes into his 
head. Let the other liahans avoid speaking with him, or 
even rebuking him 'I’liis is the punishment of Biahma ” 
Addressing again all the assembled Itahans, Buddha 
said to them '* “ Aly beloved Bickus, if among jou there 


Buddh IS /( il IS not chiHul in 
the leist b> the t old of ppro tchir t 
de U’l His b( iindlt^ss 1 iiowlc <1^ 1 1 
abled him it \ gl ii ct to < btain the 
most intmnte irqinint ince AMlh the 
invind dibposituns of his disuplts 
mn ri If tlA I fon. Ik i 1 cl them 
thicc sue essiv* tim s whdhei they 
enleiturcd d ubts tn any docttir il 
points It was n l to sntsfy himstlf 
th\t thm faith w is fiiiii ind un 
shiken lie \vi hdl to tiialo them 
conscious of a f w i which w is fe t ind 
rlciily understood by (vtry one in 
puliculii but w IS lu t ti yet fully 
appreciated hy the umvt sahty of his 
disiciplcs I vorv indiMdual in p«U» 
cular was well await of the unwi 1 1 
mg dispositK ns < f his mind resp ct 
ing Buddhis t< i(hiut,s but no cnc 
ever hid the oppoitunit) of ascer 
taming tint all his biethrcn hid the 
simc fiimncss of lielief On this 
solemn occision they witnessid the 
most comforting si^ht of a ix?rt ct 
unity of filth in ill th( mcnibeis of 
thi issi nibl} Buddha itvcaled then 
one great truth which n om 1 iit 
himsi Ifcmld be u qininlcd with A 
nut Kahin si>s h has enteied at 
last in the hrst w ly that leads to per 
fcttion hi IS thiicfore no more 
i xposi d to the dinger of wavering in 
his bilief he knows enough of tiuth 
to idhere firnil} to it ind is enable 1 
to prosieute safely his leseaiehes 
iftci whit is still iiiknown to him 
bury number of the issembly is i 
true bcheiir moie oi less idvanecd 
m the knowledge of the Uw it is 
true but at leist he is conscious of 
his being in thi light wiy On this 
subject no doubt subsists in his mind 
hf adheres to Buddha and his doc 


trims s t) the centre of truth and 
neve I thinks for i moment to ques 
ti n the \tiacity of his doctor oi to 
call m Ifubt any portion of his in 
-•tnii tions 

I he list wf ids of Buddhi to the 
IS i ml led Hu) sue designed to re 
mini them of the gieit and vital 
ptituiplc he li IS ende ivouicd to incul 
tile in thiir minds during the fort} 
fiicyciis f his picichmg viz thit 
change ind inulal ilit> arc acting 
up n all that exists and are inhcient 
in ill paits of intuit This world 
therefore offering but in tndUss 
vicissitu le of foi ms that appear and 
disappeir his no i cal existence It 
is in illusion fiom 1 h ginning to end 
As long is ni 1 1 n ma ns tied up so to 
spt ik to iituie he is eairied away 
ly thetvei letiug prineipleofihangt 
nowheie con h find inv rest or hxity 
he quits < 1 1 existence to pass into 
anotlei ht leivts one firm to is 
su lie iditk lent one Whathappens 
to min b fill ill other parts of 
nature 1 r ini this i tion Buddha 
infers that tlure is nothing existing 
Lut/ 7/ mdy 7// Ihereisnooub 
stance in natuio nd theiefoie no 
icility So mueli stiess was laid by 
Buddha on this capital piineiple that 
he Ih que ith d it is his last Will to 
his disciples he wished that they 
should e\ei beu in then minds and 
remi ml er th it be came amon^ them 
fer the purpose cf miking them 
thon uglily lequamted with it liom 
this eaidmil point he infened the 
chief emelusions that form his reli 
gjous vstem \iz metempsychosis, 
the eonitnij t c f the world and Neib 
ban By the law of endless changes 
man is hurried from qne state mtq 
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be one that has any doubt respecting Buddha, the law, the 
assembly, the ways of perfection, and the practice of vir- 
tues, let him come forward and make known his doubts, 
that I may clear them up.” 'fhe Rahans remained all 
silent The same question was three times repeated, and 
three times the Rahans continued silent. Then he added • 
“My beloved Biokus, if you have any respect for my 
memory, communicate your dispositions towards my per- 
son and doctrines to the other Rahans whom you shall 
hereafter meet with.” The Rahans still remained silent. 
Ananda then said to Buddha “ 0 most exalted Buddha, 
IS it not truly surprising that among so many not one 
should be found entertaining any doubt respecting your 
doctrine, but all should feel so strong an attachment to 
it 1 ” “ Ananda,” replied Buddha, “ I knew well that 

doubt and false doctrine could never be harboured in the 


mother, oi from one foim of being 
into another form Where is the ise 
man that could love a world, or an 
existence therein, when he finds no 
substance, no reality in it ? Is he not 
induced, or rather compelled, to 
s( arch after a state m which he can 
hud fixity, ledity, and tiuth, or at 
least an exemption from the liarexss- 
ing condition of perpetual migration 
from one state into anothei ? 

The reader who has licen almost 
born with and educated in theistic 
notions, and who sees in the world 
nothing but what has been created 1 ^ 
a supreme and all wise Being, is at a 
loss to understand how a gi ave philo> 
sopher, as undoubtedly Buddha was, 
gifted with great powers for observ- 
ing, arguing, discussing, and inferring 
conclusions, could have fallen into 
errors so glaring and so contrary to his 
reason That we might properly ap- 
preciate the efforts of such a genius, 
and have some correct ideas about his 
process of arguing, we must divest 
ourselves of the knowledge supplied 
to us by revelation, ^and descend to 


the level occupied by the founder of 
Buddhism U nacquamted with a first 
cause, or with the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, he studies nature as he 
finds It What does he see ,11 it > Per 
petual changes, endless vicissitudes 
The form that he perceives to-day 
has undergone some change on the 
follow mg day Everything about him 
grows, reaches a certain point, and 
then falls into decay He finds no- 
thing that stands always m the same 
condition Hence he pioclaims the 
great law of mutability pervading 
all nature, and concludes that all 
that we feel, see, or beai , is illusion 
and deception, &c , deprived of all 
real ty, fixity, and substance His 
philosophical mind is not satisfied 
with such a discovery He pants 
after truth and reality, which are not 
to be found here He feels that he 
must disentangle himself from the 
condition of illusion and deception 
But where is reality and fixity to be 
found? Beyond all, that exists in 
Neibbao 
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soal of a true Bahau. Supposing a number of five 
hundred Bahans, and taking the one who is the last in 
merits, he is at least a Thautapan, and as such there is no 
demerit in him that could lead him to one of the four 
states of punishment; his heart is fixed upon the first 
way that leads to perfection, and he constantly strives to 
advance to the thi’ee superior ways of perfection. No 
doubt, therefore, and no false doctrine can ever be found 
in a true Bahan.” 

After a short pause, Buddha, addressing the Bahans, 
said “ Beloved Bickus, the principle of existence and 
mutability carries along with it the principle of destruc- 
tion. Never forget this; let your minds be filled with 
this truth ; to make it known to you, I have assembled 
you.” 

These are the last words Buddha ever uttered. As a 
man who is about to undertake a long journey takes an 
affectionate farewell of every one of his lelalives and 
friends, and fondly embraces successively all of them, 
Buddha likewise wished to visit for the last time the 
abodes wherein his soul had so amorously dwelt during 
his long and lofty mental peregrinations lie entered into 
the first state of dzan, then the second, the third, and the 
fourth: he ascended therefrom successuely to the first, 
second, third, and fourth immaterial seats When he liad 
reached the fourth state, which is the farthest boundary 
of existence, Ananda asked the Bahan Anoorouda whe- 
ther Phra had completed his Neibbaii “ Not as yet,” 
answered Anoorouda, “but he has reaclusl the last stage 
of existence ” A little while after, Buddha had entered 
into the perfect state of Neibban.^® 


w lheepothofi.iaud\mxbduUbib difference of dates is but of a few 
a point on >\liich tin. \ iiious nations years, and is so inconsiderable as not 
profcsbiiig Duddhisiii do not agree to be \^orth notice The Thibetans, 
riicC ingalc'ti Bill nirse, and Siamese and,dbaconsequence,theMongohans 
annaU pine thu evtnt sonn.what with the Chinese, place that event 
beiore the middle of the sixth cen- several hundred years previous to the 
tury before the Christian eia Ihe epoch just mentioned Notwith* 
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Thus in the first watch of the night he had preached 
the law to the Malla princes ; at midnight he had con> 
verted the heretic Thoubat ; and in the morning watch 
he had instracted the Bahans. It was not quite full dawn 
of the day when he entered the state of Neibban, in the 
148th year of the Eetzana era, on the full moon of Katson, 
on a Tuesday, a little before daybreak.^* 


standing this discrepancy, it seems 
difficult not to adopt the chronology 
of the southern Buddhists The 
savansm Europe, who have bestowed 
a considerable degree of attention on 
this interesting subject, give a de- 
cided preference to the opinion of the 
former 

We have not to depend solely on 
the chronological tables of kings, 
supplied by the Hindus, for settling 
this point, but fortunately we are 
put indirectly by Greek writers in 
possession of a lived and well-estab- 
lished epoch, from which we can take 
with a sufficient degree of certainty 
our departure for arriving at .1 satis- 
factory condiision After the dc,Uh 
of Alexander the Great, beleucus, 
one of his lieutenants, obtained for 
his share all the provincos situated 
cast of the Euplir,itcs, 111 which the 
Indian conquered territories were in- 
cluded Seleucus, at first in peison, 
and next by an amtiassador, came in 
contact with a powerful Indian king, 
named (.'handrigupta, who hod the 
SI at of his empire at Pahbotra or 
I’atahputra This intercourse took 
place about 310 n c I he Hindu 
chronological tables mention the name 
of this prince as well as that of his 
grandson, called Athoka, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Burmese 
authors, ascended the throne of I’ali- 
botra two hundred and eighteen years 
after Gaudama's death We may 
suppose that Athoka reigned 111 or 
about 270 or aSo B c These two 
periods added together will give but 
a sum of five hundred j ears. There 
will remain a difference of only forty 


years, for which it is not easy to 
account with sufficient precision, un- 
less we suppose that the reign of 
Athoka began earlier than is gene- 
rally admitted Cunningham has 
given very strong reasons for fixing 
the period of Gaudama's death sixty- 
six years later than the usual one, 
hitherto generally admitted, 543 , that 
IS to say, in the ye.ir 477 s c This 
new epoch enables us to adhere at 
once with perfect safety to the com- 
pulation above related, and does 
away with the small discrepancy of a 
few years that has been mentioned 
I radition and ancient inscriptions 
leave almost no doubt upon tins im- 
port, tut jioint 

Our legend is jxisitive in stating 
that (jaudama died under the reign 
of .^dratl^that, as will heieafter be 
seen But the Hindu chronologists 
place the reign of that monarch about 
250 or 260 years before that of Chan- 
dragupta, who, as stated, w,is a con- 
tempontry of Seleucus Nicator We 
have, therefore, the combined autho- 
rity of both foreigners and natives 
for .idmitting the chronology of the 
southern Buddhists respecting the 
cr'ich of Gaudama's death, in prefer- 
ence to that of the northern Buddh- 
ists, and for fixing that event during 
the first part of the sixth century 
before the Christian era, or rather 
sixty-six years later, in the beginning 
of the fourth part of the fifth cen- 
tury 

i« What IS Neibban, the end a true 
Buddhist ever longs for throughout 
his great struggles in the practice of 
virtue and his constant efforts for 
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Not to leave out a single particular connected with the 
epochs of Gaudama’s life, the Burmese author sums up all 
that has already been related on this subject, by stating 


attaining the knowledge of truth, 
which he finally reaches when he has 
become perfect? The writer con- 
fesses at once his inability to answet 
satisfactorily this question, liecauve 
Buddhists do not agree among them- 
selves in explaining the natuie of the 
state of Neibban From the earliest 
period of then religion ssc sec the 
Brahmins keenly taunting their op- 
ponents for the discordance of then 
opinions on a subject of the utmost 
importance — a subject which had e\cr 
Ijeen piominent in Ruddhii's teach 
mgs, and held up as the only one 
worthy of the most earnest and 
irdent desires, the fittest icwaid of 
the geneious ind extraordinary e\ci 
tions of i perfected being and the 
hnal state in which his soul, weaned* 
after such a piolongcd spiritual wai- 
fare, longed to i<st foi ever A cer- 
tain sihool of Buddhists has mun 
tamed that Neibban implied the 
destniction of the state of being, ind 
(onscqiienti) complete uiinhilation 
This opmion is at once piacticolly 
rejected 1 ^ the fwi tion of the bonthd n 
Buddhists, who aie not so well ac- 
quainted with the more philosophical 
pait of the 11 creed fliey assert that 
a pci fected bei ng after havi ng i cached 
Neibban, or hai mg arrived at the end 
of his last existence, retiins his indi- 
viduality, but they utterly fail in 
then attempts at exjil unmg the 
situation uul condition of i being 
in Neibbiii \t a latci period the 
opmion about a supreme Buddha, 
uncreated eternal, ind infinite, lie 
gan to gam ground, and modified to 
a considerable extent on nnnj points 
the views of the earlici Budc^hists 
NeUiban, accordmg to the compaia 
lively modern school, is but «\n 
absorption into the supreme and 
infinite Buddha This opmion so 


much approximates to that of the 
Biahmins that we may say it is 
almost the same The means of 
obtaining perfection are somewhat 
different m both systems, but the 
end to lie obtained is precisely the 

S4ime 

Setting aside idle speculations, let 
Us try to form some idea of Neibban 
ly explaining the meaning of the 
term and the definition such as we 
find It m the Burmese w ritings 
the woid Neibbin, m Sansciit 
Nirvana, according to its etymology, 
means what is no mote agitated, what 
IS in a state of perfect calm It is 
composed of the negitivo picfiv mr 
and va, which means to lie set in 
motion, as tlic wind It implies the 
idei of lest in opposition to that of 
motion or existente Fo be m the 
state of Nciliban is thercfoic to lie 
earned licyondtlu langt ofeMsience, 
as uiidcist(x)d by Buddhists, theie 
can be no longei migration from one 
stale of lH.inp to another This point 
IS admitted by all sects of Buddhists 
lo the idea of Neibban js often 
attached that ofoxUnction, as a lamp 
which ceases to Imrn and whose light 
liecoraes extinct when the oil is ex- 
hausted I he sum of existence licing 
exhauster], a being ceases to be oi to 
niovr within the innge of existence , 
he licconies extinct relatively, at least 
lo all kind of existences we have a 
notion of In conversing with the 
Buddhists of Burmah, tilt writer has 
obserred thil the ideas of rest and 
extinction are iniai labiy r oiipJeci with 
the notion of Neibban In their rough 
attempt at explaining the inexplicable 
nature of that slate they had lecourse 
In severat comparisons intended to 
convey lo the mind that they behex ed 
Neibban to be a state of undisturbed 
calm and a nevei -ending cessation of 
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that he was conceived in his mother’s womb, in the year 
67 of the Eetzana era, under the consi ellation Onttarathan, 
and born in 68, under the constellation Withaka, on a 


existence at least such is we havt 'll! 
idea of in this world When qms 
tioned on the situation of Buddhi m 
Neibban they answer thu they be 
licvc him to lie in a boundless space 
or vacuum beyond the bonndaiies 
t^^l reichcd by other beings ilone 
by hinisclf enjoying if the expres 
Sion Ik coin ct i perfect test uncon 
cemed ilioiU this world h ivmg no 
furthci rcUtion with ill existing 
bcinqs Ihcy a s it ihit hi is to 
rcnuin for ev< i i sti ing< i to all sen 
silions of eithei pain oi jilcasurc 
But it must be boinc in mind th it this 
IS th( populii opinioniatlHi thin tin 
philosopbicU one I ilkmg one cm n 
mg with a\^ell infomied liurnnn on 
Nubbin the light of a lamp that w vs 
burning on the wniirs tiblc liip 
p<ncd to die ly for want of oil 
1 he Buddhist with m exulting tom 
of voia excliiiued Do not isl my 
TTjoie what Neibban is whit has 
hippemd to the Umpjust now Ulls 
)ou whil Neibbin is Ihe limp is 
Lxtiiut beciusi Iheie is no more oil 
in the gliss A in in is m Ndbbin 
It the very moment ihit thi pnmiph 
or cause of txistenti is U 'xn end or 
rntinly exhausted Ibw fii sueh 
in insuer tan satisfy i siipiificiil 
mind like thit of a half ciiiliscd Bm 
m'ln It is didiciilt to siy but it ip 
peirs ecitiin that he <loes not coify 
his researches not pursue Ins inquiries 
beyond these mi row bound ii les Anv 
furthei attempt to |x.netrat« deejxr 
into the dirkncss of Ncibbin is in 
his opinion piesumptuous ind i ish 
Buddhist metaphysicians in Indn 
in their foolish efforts tosuney that 
ig/-ra incognita haveorigmatedsexer U 
opinions that have had Ihcir support 
eis in the various schools of phdo 
sophy The more ancient philoso 
phers or heads of schools m attempt 


JDg to give an an ilysis of i thing they 
knew nothing about, approximated 
to the opinion that Neibban is no 
thing more or less than a complete 
01 entire annihilation Following 
the course of irguments and admit 
ting their premises one is leluctintl} 
compclleri to come to the awful eon 
elusion that thi final end of i pei 
ffctcd Buddh i is the destruction of 
his l>eing or annihilation This 
opinion is still fuitber Loiio}>oiated 
by tile shoit exposition of Buddhist 
me t iphysics at the end of this voluni 
Ihe tiudtst mitt nalisni is optnly 
ind distinctly professed I here is 
nothing m min distinil fiom the six 
stnscs Ihe fieulty of jieieeivmg 
Ih object they tome m tout ict with 
I iniuunt in their niluie Ihe 
sixth stnst tint is to sij, tht heart 
has tht { iwti of peiceiving ideas, 
tbit IS to si\ ihm£,v that hive no 
foim 01 ijx Ihit this pewer is not 
distiiKl fiom tilt liMiii, sense, it dis 
ijipeiis when the bfr of that senseis 
extinct or ii t Ihei Uims when the 
lu ut IS lestioyid 1 o the holdeis 
of such an opinion the ttssilion of 
txisUnet Ih grmg out of the cucle 
of (xisttnies bv llu destruction t>f 
kail oi the indiieiice of meiits iiul 
dements must be ind can lot but be 
complete innihlition 

Irom i long peiiod the plun sense 
of the inissLj of believers unpreju 
«Ktd by sophiblieol bus levoUed 
igamst such a doetnne, ind at once 
rejected tht hoinblt conclusion ar 
rived at by fonnci disputants No 
oDt m practice openly admits that 
Ndbbin and innthilation arc synony 
nious terms If their views can be 
properK understood, wt. may infer 
from what they say that a being in 
Neibbin retains his individuality, 
though isolated from all that is dis- 
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Friday. He went into the solitude in the year 96, on a 
Monday, He became a Buddha in the year 103, on a 


tinct from self He sees the abstract 
truth, or truth as it is in itself, di- 
vested of the material forms under 
which wc in our present state of ex- 
istence but imperfectly see it Pas- 
sions and affections arc not to be 
found in such a being , his position, 
in truth, can scarcely be understood 
and still less expressed by us, who 
can never eome in communication 
with uii object but through our jias- 
sions and affections We know that 
there exists a spiritual substance, but 
we can have no distinct idea of it 
We vouch for its existence by what 
vie observe ol its operations, but it is 
impossible for us to explain its nature 
It IS not, therefore, surprising that 
Buddhists should be at a loss to 
account for the state in which a per- 
fected being is when in Ncibban < 
1 he idea of a state of apathy or rest 
must be understood us tx pressing 
simply a situation quite opposite to 
that of motion, in which all Ixing, 
arc as long as they an within the 
pale of existences If it be admitted 
that the perfected being retams in 
Neibbaii his individuality, it must be 
inferred that he liecomes, as it were, 
merged into the abstract truth in 
which he lives and rests for ever 
But we must distinctly state anew 
that this view is in opposition to 
the doctrines of the earliest Bud- 
dhists,and the philosophical principles 
and inferences maintained ns genuine. 
This contradiction illustrates the 
truth of ,1 remark made above, that 
error can never entirely obliterate 
from mail’s mind the knowledge of 
certain fundamental truths, which 
are almost constitutive of his moral 
being. 

Let us come now to a dehnitioii of 
Neibban translated from Pah by the 
Burmans. Neibbau u the end of all 
existences, the exemption from the 


action of ian, i e , the good or bad 
influence produced by merits or de- 
ments , of Tsit, t e,, the principle of 
all volitions, desires, and passions , 
of the scitsons, and of taste or sensa- 
tions Wh.at means this rather curi- 
ous, not to say almost unintelligible, 
definition? To understand it the 
reader must lie aware that ian is the 
principle which causes all beings to 
move incessantly from one existence 
into another, from a state of happi- 
ness to one of unhappiness, from a 
position where merits .irc acquired 
into another where fiirlhci merits 
are to lx. obmined .iml grc.iter profi- 
ciency 111 jierfcctioii secured, from a 
state of punishment or demerits into 
a worse one, &c. A'an may lie called 
the soul of tiansmigration, the hidden 
spring of all the changes cxpeiiencid 
i>y an existing Ix-ing In Ncibban 
the law of ian is destroyed, and 
therefore there are no more changes 
or transmigrations 

By Tsil IS understood the principle 
of .ill volitions .and desires Bud- 
dhist metaphysicians, always fond of 
divisions and classifications, reckon 
one bunch ed and twenty Tsits Some- 
arc the root of all demerits, and their 
oppcisites arc the principles of merits 
Some li.ive for object matter this ma- 
terial world , others have for object 
the immaterial world, or, .is I believe, 
ideas and things that have no form 
fhe last of tsits, .and of course the 
most perfect, is entire fixity This 
'is the last stage ever to lie reached by 
a jierfccted being in the world of ex- 
istences One step further, and he 
has reached the undisturbed shores 
of Neibban In that latter state 
there is no more operation of the 
mind or of the heart , or at least 
there is no intellectual working, such 
as we conceive it in our actual con- 
dition 
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Wednesday (Withaka). In the year 148, on the full moon 
of Katson, on a Tuesday (Withaka), he expired ; on the 


The word (Aioo, or season, is evi- 
dently used for designatiug a revo- 
lution of nature The meaning is 
obvious, and affords no difficulty 
In Neibban there is neither nature 
noi revolutions of nature Neibban, 
It a state it be, lies in vacuum or 
space far beyond the extensive horizon 
that encircles the world or worlds, or 
systems of nature 

The word Ahara, which literally 
means taste, is intended to designate 
all sensations acquired through the 
senses By means of the senses, in- 
deed, we obtain perceptions and ac- 
quire knowledge , but the perfectul 
being having come to the possession 
of universal science, no further know- 
ledge IS needed , the senses are, 
therefore, useless The senses, more- 
over, are the appeiid.age of our nature, 
.IS It IS during its existences Neib- 
b in putting an end to further exist- 
ences, It d< stroys also the constituent 
parts or portions of our being 

Admitting that the aboso dchnitioii 
of Neibban is a coriect one, and that 
It has been understood in a purely 
Buddhistic sense, «c may conclude 
that in that state Ihete is no more 
influence, and consequently no trans- 
migration, no volition of the mind, 
no desires of the he.irt , no inatenality, 
and no sensations I he difficulty as 
to whether Neibban is annihilation 
seems all but entirely and completely 
solved There is another way of ar- 
riving at a similar conclusion Let 
us ascertain what are the constituent 
parts of an intelligent being, and then 
inquire whether these parts are en- 
tirely destroyed and annihilated in 
Neibban In ,in intelligent being, 
according to all doctors, we find ma- 
teiiality, sensations, perceptions, con- 
sciousness, and intellect. These five 
aggregates constitute a thinking being. 
These, assert the same doctors, do not 


exist in Neibban , they are destroyed 
One word more and the question 
would be settled , but that word has 
not been, at least to my knowledge, 
ever distinctly uttered It is pro- 
bable that these five aggregates or 
component parts are, in the omnion 
of many, the conditions of existence 
such as we now understand it But it 
would be too hasty to conclude that 
a being under different conditions of 
existence could not retain his indi- 
viduality though deprived of these 
five component parts Buddhists, as 
alre.idy s.iid, have very imperfect 
notions of >i spiritual substance It 
IS not surprising, therefore, that 
they cannot express themselves in a 
manner more distinct, precise, and 
intelligible when they treat of sub- 
jects so abstruse and difficult In 
practice they admit the existence of 
something distinct from matter, and 
surviving in man after the destruc- 
tion of the material poilion of his 
lieing , but their attempts at giving a 
satisfactory explanation of the nature 
of that suivivmg individuality have 
alw.iys proved abortive In their 
process of .irgiung the learned reject 
such an admission 

Ihe question, as may lie inferred 
from the foregoing lines, if considered 
m the light of purely theoretical 
notions, IS philosophically left little 
open to discussion, though it will 
probably ever remain without a per- 
fet» solution But the logical infer- 
ences to be deduced from the prin- 
ciples of genuine Buddhism inevitably 
lead to the dark, cold, and hornfyiog 
abyss of annihilation If examined 
from a pr.ictical point of view, that 
IS to say, taking into account the 
opinions of the masses of Buddhists, 
the difficulty may be considered as 
resolved too, but in an opposite 
sense 
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1 2th, after the full moon of the same month, his corpse 
was laid on the funeral pile. 

At the very moment he had yielded up the ghost, a 
tremendous earthquake was felt throughout the whole 
world, it took place with such a violence that it filled 
every one with fear and trembling, and caused their hair 
to stand on end. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sfansa^ uttered after Buddhds death — Anatida tt forms the Malta pruues 
ofBuddhds demise — Ih eparaUotts for the funeral — Arrival of Kathcdia 
at the spot whet e the body was exposed to public veneration — lie worships 
the body — Wonder on that occasion — The burning of thecorpse — Patti- 
ttoH of the relics made by a founha lalled Dcatna — hxtiaoidinary 
honoui r paid to the i elii i by Ktn^ Adeatathat — Death of that king and 
of A'athaba 


On the occasion of the Buddha’s ifeibhan, the chief of 
Brahmas uttered the following stansas — “ 0 Rahaiis, the 
f^reat Buddha who has ap])earpd in this world, who knew 
everything, who was the teacher of Nats and men, who 
stood without an equal, who was mighty and knew all 
laws and all the great principles, 1 he most excellent and 
glorious Buddha, is gone to Neihhan Where is the being 
wlio sliall ever escape death * All beings in this world 
must be divested of their ti-rrestrial and mortal frame ” 

The chief Thagia, on the same occasion, repeated aloud 
the following words • — •' O Kalians, the principle of muta- 
bility IS opposed to the princijile of fixity. It carries with 
it the elements of creation and destruction. There is no 
hajipiness but in the state of hJeibban, which puts an end 
to all changes ” 

The gnxat Anoorouda said in Ins turn “ 0 Rahans, the 
most excellent Buddha, free from all passions, has entered, 
by this death, into the state of Neibban, He whose soul, 
ever firm and unshaken, was a stranger to impatience and 
fear, has gone out from the whirlpool of existences, and is 
no longer subject to the coming into existence and to the 
going out therefrom. Passions have no more influence 
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upon him. He is disengaged from the trammels of muta- 
bility, and has ended like the light of a lamp, the oil of 
which is exhausted.” 

Ananda added : “ 0 Eahana, when the great Buddha, full 
of the most transcendent excellencies, attained the state 
of Neibban, the earth quaked with that violence which 
fills the soul with fear, and causes the hair of the head 
to stand on an end ” 

After the demise of Buddha, the Bahans that had reached 
the two states of Thaut.apan and Thakadagan, lifting to 
the forehead their joined hands, began to wail and loudly 
lameat. Men threw i heniselves down on the ground, 
bitterly lamenting the loss the world had sustained They 
all exclaimed, “ 'I'he glorious and illnstrions Buddha has 
too soon gone to Neibban. lie who never spoke but good 
and instructive words, he who has been the light of the 
world, has gone too soon to Neibban.” In these and other 
words they gave utteranoo to their grief and affliction, 
with tears and lamentations. The Rahans who had 
reached the two last states of perfection, the Aiiagans 
and Rahandas, more calm and steady in their mind, were 
satisfied with repeating in solemn tones, “ 'J’here is nothing 
fixed in the ]jrinciple of mutability. Buddha, entering in 
the current of change, could not but die , his body was to 
be destroyed.” They reinamod meditating on this great 
truth, retaining an unchangeable .and calm composure 

Anoorouda, assembling together all the Hahaiis, said lo 
them, “ Cease now to weep and lamenl ; banish sorrow 
and afiBictioii from your hearts , remember presently what 
the most excellent Buddha has told us, that all that exists 
is liable to destruction, which it can never escape What 
will become of Nats and mqn ? Wh.at will they say when 
they see the Kalians delivered up to grief, and giving vent 
to it in loud wailings ? ” • 

Ananda inquired frOm Anoorouda what actually took 
place among the Nats on the occasion of the death of the 
great Buddha He was told that some of them, lifting up 
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the joined hands to the forehead, loudly wept and lamented ; 
but others more wise, bearing in mmd what Buddha had 
said on the subject of the principle of mutability, remained 
wrapt up in a solemn and resigned composure of mind. 
Anoorouda spent the remainder of the night in preaching 
the law. He said to Ananda, “Go now to the city of 
Kootheinaron, say to the Malla princes that the great 
Buddha is gone to Neibban ; that they ought to dispose 
everything for the funeral ” At daybreak Ananda pnt 
on Ins tsiwaran, and, taking Ins patta, went alone to the 
city. He met the princes assembled in the public hall, 
deliberating on what was to be done when Phra should 
have gone to Neibban He said lo them, “ 0 princes of 
the Watliita race, the great Buddha has gone io Neibban , 
the moment is come for yon to go to the spot where arc 
his mortal remains ” When Hie princes heard tins sad 
news from Hie month of Ananda, they, with their wives 
and children, began to wail and lament, and give all the 
marks of the deejiest grief, unceasingly repeating. “ 'I'he 
most excellent Buddha, who was infinitely wise and knew 
all laws, has too soon gone to Neibban,” The princes, 
now selecting one of their family, directed him to go 
Hiroiighout the city and collect all the richest and rarest 
perfumes, to keep in rt'adiuc&s the drums, hiu’ps, fhite.s, 
and all other musical instrunieiils, and have them carried 
to the place where the remains of Buddha were Ijing. 
Having reached the spot, the princes began to make offer- 
ings of flowers and perfumes with the greatest profusion, 
in the midst of dancings rejoicings, and the uninterrupted 
sounds oi all the musical instruments A temjiorary 
canopy was erected with (he unest pieces ot cloth, and 
they remained under it during seven consecutive days 
After this lapse of time, eight of the youngest and strongest 
jirinces, having washed their heads and put on their 
finest and best dresses, prepared to carry the corjise to a 
place situated in the south of the city, where they in- 
tended to have it burned In spite of their united efforts, 
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they could not remove it from the place it was laid on. 
Anoorouda, consulted on the subject of this extraordinary 
and unexpected occurrence, said, “ 0 princes, your intent 
does not agree with that of tlie Nats. You wish, after 
having performed all ceremonies about the corpse, to carry 
it to a certain place in the south of the city ; but the Nats 
will not agree to this , ihey intend to accompany the 
corpse with music, dancings, singings, and offerings of 
llowt rs and perfumes They desire that the corpse should 
be carried to the western side of the city, thence to the 
non horn one, afterwards to re-enter through the northern 
gate «md go to the middle square ; thence to sally forth, 
thriiugh the eastern one, and take the body to the place 
called Malcnla-bandan, where the Malla princes are wont 
to assemble for Iheir festivals and re-|oicings.” “ Let it 
be done,” answered all the princes, “according to the 
wishes of the Nats ” 

The funeral procession then set out.’ The Nats in 


1 lh« Wngtbened description of 
Buddhi funtrd has suggested the 
idei of laying before tlit le'tdcr \ 
biwf iccount of tht ^ticmomcs ob 
served hy Buddhists in Burmah 
when funer il rues are performed on 
the nioriil icmiinsof fiUpoins who 
hive bien emmenl in the. profession 
And h i\c spent their whole li\cs in 
monisteries Itj conipuiiig the fol 
lowing account with the nan itive of 
the legend wc will see thu the 
tubnes of the funeral sciviee m our 
days, aic nearly the sime as thosi 
existing It the origin of Huddhisin 
When 1 Buddhist recluse has given 
up the ghost, the corpse is caiefully 
and diligently wo&hed ly 1 lymen or 
the younger inmates of tin mouis 
ttiy \ loige incision is made in 
the abdomen , its contents are taken 
out and buried in die earth without 
any ceremonv lieing observed on the 
occasion The empty cavity is filled 
up with ashes, bran, or some other 


dcsiccalive substances for Dre\enting 
putiefoetion The corpse is then 
tightly wrapt with bands or swathes 
of a white colour from head to foot 
and then covered with the vellow 
haUt of the profession Sometime* 
a toU of black varnish is put ovw 
md then leives of gold, so that the 
whole body is gilt It is afteiw uds 
Ixiund dU over with ropes tight 
itipd as much as possible, so is tc 
bring it within the narrowest dimen 
sions When thus prepared* the 
corpse IS plated m an open coffin 
Ihe toffin IS made of the trunk of 
ticc rudely hollowed, and often s 
imperfectly scooped out as not t 
ifiord sufficient luoni for the coips< 
In the middle of the interior i>a 
oi the coffin, an opening, ibout tw 
inches in diameter, has been mad 
to aftoid issue to the humours, tl 
may oo-^e out through the swalf 
The coffin is unceremoniously laiie 


the floor of the monastery A 1, 


■ip 
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the air honoured the corpse with their music, singing, 
and the showering down of flowers and perfumes Men 
did the same all round the corpse. The way which the 


boo, 7 or 8 feet long iS procured . one 
of Its ends is inserted in the hole 
made in the coffin, and the other is 
sunk into the ground below , it is 
the channel through which the 
humours flow into the earth After a 
lapse of ten oi twelve days, the body 
IS sujiposed to be quite dry , they ^et 
about putting a covering over the 
coffin and effectually shutting it 
Whilst lesiding at Tavoy I wished, 
on a certain day, to go and witness 
all the particulars observed on such 
occasions A most opportune event 
favoured the prosecution of my 
wishes A lalapom of my acquaint* 
ince had died a fortnight before, after 
thirty years of profession His body, 
laid m the coffin, was to lie for ever 
concealed from human sight I went 
to the monasteiy, where I met a 
Tge party of the brethren of the 
ceased who had assembled for the 
moiiy Most of them w ere known 
roe My reception was at once 
and cordial Great was my 
inse at seeing instead of the 
and mourning which the ar 
itarce seemed to demand, laugh* 
talking and «'xmusemenl, going 
it a rate which is to lie called scan 
us No one appeared to t ikc the 
notice of the deceased, whose 
ISC was lying at our feet A mo- 
itary stop was put to the indccor- 
behaviour of the assistants by the 
laiance of two stout carpenters 
mg a board four or five inches 
designed for the co\er They 
tried to fit It m its place , the 
iw of the coffin w,is neither broad 
l^^deep enough foi holding tfie 
, though reduced to the small- 
iportions Ihe opcra.tiun was 
easy one to bring the board 
:t with the sides of the coffin, 
he resistance that was to be 


offered by the corpse The carpenters 
were detei mined not to be disap- 
pointed At the two ends and in the 
nuddle of the coffin, ropes were passed 
several times round u with the ut- 
most tension, in such a manner as to 
have SIX or Seven coils m the same 
place Knornious wooden wedges 
weie inserud light and left m three 
places between the sides ind the 
coils On these w(dgcs the workmen 
hammered with their whole strength 
during about twent) imnutes, to ihc 
great amusement of all the by- 
standers isach blow of the hammer 
lessened the distance between the 
cover and the lirim of the coffin 
Every perceptible success, gamed 
over the latent resisting power, 
chcited A burst of applause, .ind a 
cheer to the persevering workmen 
At last all icsistance l>eing overcome, 
the cover rested hxtdly in its place 
U IS needless to add that the corpse 
inside was but a hideous mass of 
iii.ingled flesh and bioken bones 
Accoiding to the custom observed 
on such occasions, a rude building 
was erected for the purpose of placing 
therein the moi tal remains of the de- 
cuised, until preparations on \ grand 
scale should have been made for do- 
ing honour to the illustiious departed 
individual That building, as w< 11 as 
those made for a similar purpose, is 
but a temporary cdihce raised for the 
c c( )sion, aiul m vde of bamboos with 
an attap roof In the centre of that 
laige bungalow wa:^ elected a kmd 
of estradc, about twelve feet high, 
well decorated The upper part is 
often gilt but always plated with 
thin metal leaves and tinsels of vari- 
ous colours From the sides hang 
rough drawings , 1 epresenting animals, 
monsters of various kinds, religious 
subjects, and others, but lately of 
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procesHon slowly moved through was strewed with the 
finest and choicest flowers. When the cortege had reached 
the cf'niro of the cily. the widow of General Bandoola, 
named Malhka, hearing of tlie approach of the funeral 


gnat indt'cency Arom^d this t*^tradc 
arc rtjipowd jv Ms from tht top of 
which are siisix ndoc’ Miiali t!ag» and 
Mrrjinier** ot diflennt Aim-* nnd 
shape On the siinniit <t langtd 
a pi. cc fo' liiv c'fTiii hut the fout 
s^des at Itul piict aic aUtut tvbo or 
tnrfT f»'i ihiii *1* li\tl 

whriMi|K)n It l tilt tofiiii, v) that it 
IS (•iiiMMled iiiiiitlv (itJiii th< sight 
ctl lh( vi^ih I 

Ihing* n*manM*d m thvl stit* for 
lout intmtiiv tint is tosn, until tU 
Iht an nigciiit'nt* li ul Itcoii madt' foi 
thr gi Old tertinonv tiu e>jKn*»c o< 
ulm)i I j Kiiiiiiioiilv deli ax d h) volmi* 
tuv uinlnlmtious I ht tnang* 
in* ut> U iiig alt cuinpU t( , a dav w is 
ap|>(iinicd at the 'Otiud of gongs tor 
hiiiiiing the cotfisv ui till pious 
uc'um At noon of that dav, the 
wlude population ol tiu town ihukid 
to I V ist iiid 4 \tin''jM til.on lirvond 
llu old wall and ilitch in tht noith 
Men Old women, dicsMd m thi'it 
limit altuc wainird m c\(*r) d’let- 
ti*>n >tU\tiiig tlu* most suit ihli* iml 
(itnvtnicul situations foi iiigning i 
uMiiiiunding view of llu /i/r Iht 
fiimid pile oi.iUpKd nc irlv tlu 
cmiK ot iIk plun, it was aliout 
Muon ft cl high ol squu* s»hii>o, 
otic isod uith planks, which gave to 
it inoa ipiKiiami Ilwaslaigrat 
the bis«, and wtiit on dimintslung 
jti si/c ill the iipiKt put toriiiin itjng 
m a st]uue pUtiorm wluio the ctvfhn 
Wiis to Ik* dcpositotl \ smalt loof 
siippfirted on four Utnuioo )>osts, cU- 
gaiith adoiiitd o\er&liulc(l the nfat 
form \ liuge foin whcelnl eait, 
decor ued m the most UntastK man- 
ner, was dCbciuii at a distance, it 
was drawn by a gieat number of 
men. and brought to the foot of the 


piW Upon It was the coftin Im- 
iiutise (heers, shouts of thousands, 
hnl announced the progress of the 
(. ut witli Its precious relics, as it 
pissed thiough the ciowd The 
ccMn was forthwith hoisted on the 
platfiiim Mats were then spicad 
Kuad the pile, whucupon sat nuni- 
Uisof ia)a)>oms, lociting aloud long 
futiiinlas in I'ali i he devotions bt- 
mg ^uTlormed, the> rose up and pit- 
ptired to depait, attended with a 
ntiinu of thiir disciples, vvlio laadtd 
th<m''<lvt*s with llu offcnigs ni idt 
On the uci asion J hese oflci ings coiu 
■siMi d ol p) intaiii >, loiOii'iiuts sugar* 
c,Mics, net, j>iU( ws, mats, inattnsses, 
rfvt Misttis incl disciplis ictuined 
to U'li inoiusieties with then valu- 
abit collet tioiis 

lilt phtt licing dumd, the c>(s 
w(*K vU nvilctl on two Uigi rinkils, 
plittd iioM/oiilallv, t tell between 
two toiH* , to wind! they woie con- 
iMtUd b) two sidt nags One of 
the tnds of the lopis was stiongly 
fixid at posts bthind the lockets, 
.ind the oil er was nuidt. ,is tight as 
possible it tin foot of the pilr At a 
guen signd, the rockets, emitting 
‘'moke, luMiid fo'wud with a loud, 
hissing, ind luegular noise, tremu 
|ousl\ ghrlint* along Uk ropes, and in 
an instant penetrating into the inte- 
r'lr of ihp pile, and setting fire to a 
I c I, Ol 11 Hamniablo niatenals, amass- 
ed lieforchand foi that purpose In a 
short while the whole pile was m a 
bla/c, ind soon entiiel} consumed 
with the coffin and the corpse Ihe 
bones oi half-burnt bits of bones 
th-u remained, were carefully col- 
lected. to be subsequently interred lu 
I becoming place 
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procession, took a magnificent piece of cloth, called Maha- 
latta, which she had never worn since her husband’s death. 
She perfumed it with the choicest essences, and, holding 
it in her hands until the procession reached the front 
of her house, she desired the bearers to wait for a while, 
that she might offer to the body her beautiful piece of 
clotli, and extend it over it Her request was granted. 
By a very happy chance, the cloth had the desired dimen- 
sions 111 breadth and length. Nothing could equal the 
magnificent sight of the body , it looked beautiful, like a 
statue of gold, when covered with that splendid cloth, 
finely worked and adorned with the richest embroidery, 
'riie loritge liavmg reached the place Matulabaudana, 
where the funeral pile w.as erected, the corpse was lowered 
down The princes iiKpnred from Ananda what was to 
be done to perform in a becoming manner the last rites 
over Ihiddha’s remains. Faithful to the last request of 
Buddha, Ananda said to them that on this occasion they 
were to obsene the same ceremonies ns ivere prescribed 
for the funerals of a Tsekiawade jirince The body was 
forthwith wrapt iqi with a fine cloth, covered with a thick 
lajer of cotton , to which a second succeeded, and then 
another lajer ot cloth, and so on, until the same process 
was repeated five hundred successive times. When this 
was done, the corpse was placed in a golden coifin, and 
another r)f t he same form and size was turned over it as a 
covering A funeral pile, made with fragrant wood and 
sprinkled with the choicest perfumes, was prepared. 
Upon it the coffin was pomjiously deposited. 

At that time, the great Kathaba, attended by five hundred 
Kalians, was going from the city of Pawa to the city of 
Kootheinaron On their way, at noon, the heat was so 
excessive that the soil appeared to burn like fire under their 
feet. The Rahaiis, e.xtremely fatigued, desired to rest 
during the remainder of the day, intending to enter the city 
of Kootheinaron during the cool of the night. Kathaba 
withdrew to a small distance from the road, and, having 

VOL. IL p 
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extended his dugout under the shade of a large tree, 
rested upon it, refreshing himself by washing his hands 
and feet with water poured from a vessel. The Eahans 
followed the example of their chief, and sat down under 
the trees of the forest, conversing among themselves uixm 
the blessings and advantages of the ihree precious things 
Whilst they were resting, a heretic Rahan appeared, 
ooiniiig from the city of Koolheinaron, on his way to that 
of Pawa, carrying in his hand a stick, at the extremity of 
which there was a large flower, round like a broad cup- 
board. forming as it were an umbrella over his head 
Kathaba perceiving the man at a distance with that 
extraordinary flower, the Mandawara, Eiiilnnm fidgcm, 
thought within himself, “It is vtTj iari> e\er to see such 
A kind of flower , it appears only through the iniracnlous 
power of some extraordinary personage and on great and 
rare occasions. It shot forth when my illustrious teacher 
entered his mother’s womb, when he was born, when he 
became Buddha, wrought miraih"' at Thawattu', and came 
down from the seat of Tawadeiiilha Now that my great 
master is very old, the appearance of this flower indi- 
cates that he has gone to Neibban ” Whereupon he rose 
from his place, wishing to question the traveller , but he 
desired to do it iii such a w'ay as to show his great respect 
for the person of Buddha. He put on his cloak, and, with 
his joined hands raised over his forehead, went to the 
traveller and asked him whether he knew his great 
teacher, the most excellent Buddha. The ascetic answered 
that he knew him well , but that seven days ago he had 
reached the state of Neibiiar, aud it was from the place 
where this occurrence happened that he had brought the 
Mandawara flowei . ]T«» had scarcely said 1 his w ord, when 

those among the Rahans who had but entered into the two 
first w'ays of perfi'ction began to wail and loudly lament 
over this untimely occurrence, exhibiting every sign of the 
deepest gnef and greatest desolation. The others thatwere 
more advanced in perfection remained calm and composed. 
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remombering the great maxim of Buddha, that everything 
that, has come into existence must also come to an end 
The name of this heretic was Thoubat.® He had been 
previous to his apparent conversion a hermit, leading an 
ascetic’s life SubHecpiently he became a disciple of Gau- 
dania, but retained in his heart an ill feeling towards his 
spiritual master, which revealt>d itself in the manner he 
communicated the sad news to Kathaba and his companions. 
iSeeing them penetrated with the deepest affliction, and ex- 
liibiting in an unfeigned manner the grief which weighed 
on their liearl , he said to them : “ Why do you weep and 
cry t You have no reason for doing so , we are now freed 
from the control of the great Eahan He was always telling 
us Do this, or do not do that In every way he annoyed 
and vext'd us Now every one can act as he pleases.” 

^ In the cdtirve of this work allu- fanatics delivered themselves up to 
Sion IS otten nude to pounlias who cruel tortures, much m the same way 
appear to hat c led a mode of life not .is we see some fakhirs and jogies do 
altogether th< same, but varying con even in our days, and under our eyes 
sider ibly .iccordmg to circumstance s A third class of pounhis afletted to 
Ml the pounhas were doubtless reli live in lonely places, on high iiioun- 
gious who praetiscd certain duties t.uns in small huts made ol blanches 
not regarded as ohligatoiy by ordi- of trees, and sometimes at the foot 
naij I eople, .ind lived undtr ccitain of trees, exposed to the inclemency of 
riguhlions which scp.iiattd them the weather I hey were hermits, 
moil 01 less from society, and distin- Ihey clothed themselves in the skins 
guishtd them from those who fob of wild beasts, allowed the hairs of 
lowed the oidiiuiy pui suits of life the head to grow to the greatest 
Ihi dilfcrence among them origimited length, divided them into several 
in a sort of religious enthusiasm, parts which they twisted sep.irately 
which iinpellcd many to iier'oiin like a rope, so that, when looking at 
(Huitcnlial deeds of the most crv.,,! them, one would have thought that 
.iiid sometimes revolting niture instead of hairs, several small ropes 

Some of the pounhas are described were hanging down on the b-ick and 
IS living in villages or towns, and the shoulders, giving to them the 
wearing a white dress In many of wildest and most fantastic appear- 
their practices they appear to have aure Some of those hermits, famous 
approximated to the Huddhist monks, for their science, attracted round 
e\c< pt that in many instances they their persons many pupils eager to 
married Others are mentioned as acquire sc'“nce and discipline under 
living in a state of complete naked- them Such were the three Katha- 
ness, staying m the midst of filth and bas, whom Gaudama converted dur- 
dirt It seems that those whom ing the first year of his public life 
Alexander the Great met m some Others travelled through the country, 
parts of the Punjaub, belonged to exhibiting themselves in the capacity 
this class Many of these disgusting of preachers and mendicants 
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The Kahan Thoubat bore envy and revenge towards 
Buddha for the following reason Formerly he was a 
barber in the village of Atooma, where he then became 
a Rahan. At the time we speak of, Buddha was com- 
ing to that place, attended by twelve hundred Rahans. 
Thoubat wished to make an offering to Buddha and 
his followers and give them lood For this purpose he 
resorted to the following very questionable expedient for 
obtaining from the villagers rice and other eatables, and 
preparing them for the great occasion Thoubat had two 
sons wlio wore ih< dress of Ramane. He gave to each of 
them a pair of scissors, and desired them to go through 
the street of the village and shave the head of all the 
children they might meet with, as a token of their enter- 
ing into religion The order was punctually evecuted 
The parents of the lads were then told, that on such an 
occasion it was customary to make considerable offerings. 
The offered articles, however, would be on this occasion 
employed for feeding the great Gaudaina, who was ex- 
pected in the ])lace with a great number of disciples All 
the people brought in large offenngo of various articles of 
food, such as rice, oil, butter, and other comestibles In 
this manner, by means of such an expedient, the cunning 
Thoubat, without any cost to himself, was able to make 
a great disjilay of the choicest dishes to be laid before 
Gaudama and his disciples on their arrival to Atooma, and 
earn for himself the reputation of a verj libeial and gener- 
ous man. Buddha, acquainted with his conduct on the occa- 
sion, refused to accept the offering, and forbade all his fol- 
lowers to eat of the food pi\ pared by Thoubat From that 
time the latter ever entertained ili-feeliiig towards Buddha, 
though he did not dare openly to give vent to his passion. 

Kathaba was thunderstruck at hearing such an unbe- 
coming language ■* from the mouth of the Rahan Thoubat. 

1 The virtuous and zealous Ka- meeting of the wisest members of the 
thaba was at once convinced of the assembly, for the purpose of ascer- 
absolute necessity of soon holding a taming, and authoritatively deter- 
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He said to himself: “If at this time, when there are 
only seven days since Buddha entered Neibban, there are 
to he found people holding such a language, what will 


mining, the genuineness of Buddha's 
doctimcs Human passions weie 
alread> at i^ork, deforniing more oi 
less in vai lous ways the instructions 
of the great preacher Many, laying 
itioie stress on tbcir talents than on 
the authority of then departed in- 
structor, began to cntoitaui on cet- 
tain questions \iews and opinions 
tvidently at vaiiaiice with those of 
Buddh i The enemies of tiuth wue 
iiiinierous i\en duitiig his lifetime, 
when as yet ov( rawed by liis picsence 
and niatcliless w isduin Kathalu sa 
gaciouslv foustts thit then mimtici 
and boldness would soon inciiasi to 
a fei'ful oxO'iit ind thi< aten the viiy 
existeiut ofuligion Ilewasrouscd 
to txertions by such consideiations, 
and on that vety moment he re 
sohid to assemble the < Iders of the 
assembl) , as soon as convenient aftei 
Buddhas lunerd He was, it a|>- 
peors, icknowledgcdby loininon con 
s^nt tin first of the disciples He 
was cpMtled to thu distinction by 
the lenown of his abilities befoie his 
conversion, and by his gieat piofi- 
cienc} undei Buddh I's teachings sub 
scqucntly to that event But a cii 
cumstance related by Kathaba cK\i v 
indicates the intimate familiaiiiv 
existing between the master and tin 
dibciplc, and the unbounded conli 
dcnce the former placed in the Utter 
Duiing a walk, the two fi lends, if 
such an expression be allow e<!, had 
entered into a more than usual mU' 
mate communion of thoughts and 
feelings , the soul of the one had 
passed into the person of the other, or 
rather both souls weie blended to- 
gether, and united so as to become 
one in the bosom of a virtuous, high, 
refined, sublime > and philosophic 
friendship 1 hey made an exchange 
of their cloaks Kathaba, by putting 


on Buddha's cloak, inherited as it 
were his spirit and his authority. 
Hence his legitimate right to be ap- 
pointed president or head of the first 
council, assembled a little while 
aftet Gaudama's Neibban 

Our author maintains that the first 
council was held thtee months aftei 
(xaudama's demise This impoitant 
step was take n at Radzagio, the capi- 
ta! of the kingdom of King Adzata- 
that, who doubtless made use of his 
royal power to st'cure tranquillity 
during the dclilxtiations of this as- 
sembly, undei the presidency of 
KathaUi Jhe number of lehgiou 
that foiiuud the council is reckoned 
at five hundiul Its object was, as 
mentioned b> K.uhabi himself, to 
silence the voici of many who wished 
to innovate in leligious matters, and 
follow their own views instead of the 
doettmes of Buddha I hey wished 
to shake oft the yoke of authority, 
and arrange all things m their own 
way 

the second general assembly of the 
Buddhist religious was held one hun- 
dred years later at Welhalie, in the 
tenth year of the reign oi King Ka- 
Uthoka, undei the presidency of 
Katha, who was assisted by seven 
hundred religious. The object of this 
assembly was to regulate several 
matters of discipline It is probable 
that a spirit of innovation had re- 
appealed and begun to undermine 
the strictness of the disciplinary in- 
stitutions, threatening to weaken the 
ties that kept together the members 
of the religious body, and deprive it 
of that halo of sacredness that had 
hitherto rendered it an object of so 
profound and general esteem, respect 
and veneration The council, more- 
over, revised the canon of sacred 
books, and purified it from all the 
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happen hereafter ? These persons will soon have followers 
who will embrace the profession of Bahans, and then 
the true religion shall be totally subverted : the excellent 
law shall be in the hands of such persons like a heap of 
unstrung flowers that are scattered by the wind. The 
only remedy to such an impending misfortune is to as- 


imperfectioiis an<l spurioui. aiitings 
that had hern embodied in it 
Two hundred and eighteen years 
after Gaudama's death, K.ing Dama- 
thoka or .Mhoka ascended ttie throne 
of Palibotra, w hich was the capital of a 
vast and [lowerfiil empire It was in 
the seventeenth year of that mon- 
arch's reign that the third and last 
general assembly was hold .u Palibo- 
tra, under the pnsidency of Maugah- 
pata The last and final revision of 
the sacred scriptures was made with 
the greatest care and labour The 
pious Athoka lent to the decisions 
of the assembly the influence of the 
secular powei The Pittagat, or the 
collection of the rehgious books, such 
ns It now exists, is supposed to be 
the work of that council In the 
two following chapters, the subject 
of the councils shall receive the at- 
tention It deserves 
There is a most important fact to 
be noticed here, » hich must be con- 
sidered as a most remaikable result 
of the third assembly It forms the 
grandest eia in the history of Bud- 
dhism, and It IS caiefully noted down 
by our Bui mest author I mean the 
extraordinary zeal and fervour which 
seemed at th.at time to have simul- 
taneously <aiid powerfully acted for 
the bringing about of this mighty but 
peaceful religious commotion, that 
was to lie felt, not only in the Indian 
Peninsula, but far beyond the valley 
of Cashmere, the country of Guzerat 
in the west and north-west, beyond 
the snowy ranges of the Himalaya in 
the north, and the territories and 
kingdoms in an eastern direction. 


King Athoka was then at the height 
of his power His religious zeal in- 
duced him to make use of all the vast 
resources at his command to favour 
the development of the compara- 
tively new religion During the hold- 
ing of the council, the religious tem- 
pered, as It were, their zeal, fervour, 
devotion, and ardour for their reli- 
gious creed, in the middle of their 
conferences They lesolvcd to pro- 
jsigate with unremitting zeal the 
tenets of the holy religion, and extend 
It ,U1 over the world The spirit of 
(htudania seemed to have been in- 
fused into the soul of every individual 
religions, llisaident fervour glowed 
in the soul of all, who from that 
period h>rd but one desire, that of 
extending the boundaiies of tlieir 
spiritual empire 

1 his IS certainly one of those extra- 
ordinary epochs, when the indolent 
and .ipatlietic mind of the Hindus, 
after centuries of a profound slum- 
liering, seems on a sudden to awake, 
and, with an unexpected vigour and 
youthful energy, bursting forth as a 
terrific burnc.'ine, brings about the 
most .istoiinding revolutions, or com- 
motions, that s\t cep away with irresis- 
tiole power the old political and religi- 
ous forms, to establish new ones on 
tberuinsoftbeioimer The religious 
zeal that seized on the Buddhists of 
those days, and impelled them with 
ail unheard-of resolution to dissemi- 
nate their doctrines, coupled with 
the astonishing success that attended 
their preachings, forms one of the 
most prominent periods in the reli- 
gious history of the world 
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semble a council composed of all the true disciples, who, 
by their decisions, shall insure stability to religion, and 
fix the meaning of eveiy portion of the law, contained in 
the Wini, the Thoots, and the Abidama. I am, as it were, 
bound to watch over the religion of Buddha because of 
the peculiar predilection he has ever shown to me. On 
one occasion I walked with Buddha the distance of three 
gawots ; during that time he preached to me, and at the 
end of the instruction we made an exchange of our 
tsiwarans, and I put on his own. He said • ‘ Kathaba is 
like the moon thn-e times he has obtained the inherit- 
ance of the law His affection to my person, his zeal 
for my religion, have never been equalled. After my de- 
mise, it will behove him to stem the current of evil, to 
humble the wicked, and condemn their false teachings as 
subversive ol the genuine doctrine With such energetic 
means, my religion shall remain pure and undefiled, and its 
tenets shall not be lost and drowned in the midst of the 
raging waves of errors.’ Therefore,” said the great disciple, 
“ I will hold an assembly of all the disciples, for the pro- 
motion and exaltation of the holy religion ” This design 
Kathaba kept perfectly secret, and made known to no one. 

At that time, four of the ablest Malla princes, having 
washed their heads, and each put on a fine new dress, 
tried to set fire to the funeral pile, made of sandal and 
other odoriferous woods, and one hundred and twenty 
cubits high. Their efforts proving useless, all the other 
princes joined them, in the hope that, by their united 
exertions, they would be able to set fire to the pile Jl’ans 
made of palm-leaves were vigorously agitated over the 
heap of coals ; bellows made of leather blew in the same 
direction; but all the efforts were of no avail. The 
princes, surprised and disheartened, consulted Anoorouda 
as to the cause of such a disappointment. Anoorouda 
said to them, that the Nats did not approve of their pro- 
ceedings, they wished that the great Kathaba should 
arrive and venerate the corpse, ere it be consumed by fire. 
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No fire could be lighted before the great Bahan had made 
his appearance. 

The ixjople, hearing the answer of Anoorouda, won- 
dered at the transcendent merit of the great Kathaba, and 
anxiously waited for his arrival They said to each other, 
“ Who IS this distingiublied Eahaii ^ Is he white or black, 
short or tall ^ ” They took perfumes, flowers, and flags, 
and wont out to meet him and honour him in a becoming 
manner. 

When the great Kathaba arrived in the city of Koo- 
theinaroii, lie without delay repaired to the place where 
the funeral pile ivas erected He adjusted his clothes in 
the most becoming manner, and, with his hands joined to 
the forehead, three times turned round the pile, saying at 
each turn, “ This is the place of the head , that is the 
place of the feet ” Standing then on the spot opposite to 
the feet, he enlered into the fourth state of dzan for a 
while. His mind having emerged therefrom, he made the 
following prayer : — “ I wish to see the feet of Buddha, 
whereupon are imprinted the marks that formerly prog- 
nosticated his future glorious destiny May the cloth and 
cotton they are wrapped with be unloosened, and the coflln, 
as well as the pile, be laid ojien, and the sacred feet appear 
out and extend so far as to he on my head." He had 
scarcely uttered his prayer, when the whole was suddenly 
opened, and there came out the beautiful feet, like the 
full moon emerging from the bosom of a dark cloud. The 
whole assembly burst into loud apjilauses and continued 
cheers on seeing this matchless prodigy. Kathaba, stretch- 
ing his two hands, that resembled tw o lilies just blooming, 
held both feet firmly by the heels, placed them on his 
head, and worshipped. All his disciples followed his 
example, and worshipped. Perfumes and flowers were 
profusely offered by the crowd. When this was done, the 
feet slowly withdrew into their place, the pile and coffin 
resumed their natural position. As the sun and the moon 
disappeared below the horizon, so the feet of Buddha 
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disappeared, buried as it were, in the folds of cloth and 
cotton. The people, at this moment, wept and loudly 
wailed . their affection for Buddha was evinced on this 
occasion more forcibly than when he entered the state of 
Neibban. 

The feet had hardly been concealed from the sight of 
the people, when, without the interference of any one, fire 
caught the pile, and soon set it in a blaze of flames. The 
skin, the flesh, the muscles, the entrails, and liver of the 
body were all consumed, without leaving any trace of 
ashes and charcoal ; as butter or oil, poured on a great fire, 
burn and are consumed without anything remaining. Of 
the body all had disappeared except the relics All the 
pieces of cloth that served to wrap up the body, except 
the outermost and innermost, were all consumed The 
relics of former Buddhas, whose lives were very long, 
resembled a lump of gold. Our Buddha, whose life had 
been comparativly of a short duration, had said whilst 
yet alive “ During my lifetime, religion has not been 
sufficiently diffused , those, theivfore, who, after my Neib- 
baii, shall obtain of my relics a small portion, be it but of 
the size of a mustard-seed, and build a dzedi to place them 
in, and worship and make offerings to them, shall obtain 
a place of happiness in one of the seats of Nats.” Among 
the relics were the four canine teeth, the two bones that 
connect the shoulders with the neck-bone, and the frontal 
bone These are the seven great relics They were in a 
state of perfect preservation, not at all damaged by lire, 
and are called Athambinana. Besides these relics there 
were some others of a smaller dimension, m sufficient 
quantity to fill up seven tsarouts. Here is the size and 
shape of those sacred remains • the smallest were of the 
size of a mustard-seed, and resembled the bud of the Hing- 
kow ; the middle ones equalled the size of a rice-grain, 
divided into two parts, and looked like pearls , the largest 
were of the size of a pea, and appeared like gold. 

When the pile was consumed by fire, water came down 
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from the sky, as thick as the ann, which soon extingaished 
the fire. The Malla princes poured also upon it an im- 
mense quantity of scented water. During all the while 
the pile was burning, streams of flames issued from the 
leaves and branches of the trees, shining forth with un- 
common brightness, without burning the trees ; insects of 
every description were seen flying in swarms on those 
trees, without receiving the least injury, 

lu the place where the corpse had been exposed during 
seven days, the relics were deposited during the same 
length of time, and offerings of perfumes and flowers were 
incessantly mad(\ Above them, a canopy bespangled 
with gold and silver stars was raised, and bouquets of 
flowers and perfumes were hanging therefrom From that 
place to the one where the ornaments were deposited, the 
road was lined on both sides with fine cloth , the road 
itself was covered with the finest mats Above the road 
was spread a splendid canopy bespangled with golden 
stars and flowers. The intenor of the building was richly 
decorated , perfumes and flow ers were seen hanging from 
the canopy. Around the building, masts were planted, 
and adorned with the five sorts of flags. Plantain-trees 
were planted on both sides of the road, and jars of cool 
water were laid down at a very short distance one from 
the other. From posts of well-polishod wood were sus- 
pended lamps to be lighted day and night. The box, 
containing the relics, was placed on the back of a richly- 
caparisoned elephant, and the precious remains were 
honoured in every possible way by offerings of flowers and 
perfumes ; by dancing, singing, music, rejoicings, and loud 
acclamations. The Malla princes, to insure the safety of 
the relics, had a line of elephants drawn round the place, 
then a second line of horses, then a third of chariots, then 
a fourth of warriora Such precautions were taken both 
for insuring the safety of the relics, and allowing time to 
everybody^ to come and do honour to them. 
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At that time the cjonrtiers of King Adzatathat,* know- 
ing well the tender affection their royal master bore to 
Buddha’s person, were reluctant to convey to him the sad 


* It is not easy to determine with 
precision in what year occurred the 
conversion of King Adzatathat to 
Buddhism Though his father Pim- 
pathara was a zealous Buddhist from 
the very beginning of the preaching 
of Gaudama, his son seems to have 
kept aloof from the religious movc> 
ment that look plac^ in the royal city 
of Radragio, within the precincts of 
the royal palace, and <untinued to 
adhere to the tenets of the ancient 
creed His faith, however, lu the 
hitheito national icligion, that is to 
say, Brahnunism, docs not appear to 
have been deeply seated in his soul 
He was a shrewd, ambitious, and 
crafty politician , tind from what wo 
know of the beginning of his reign, 
his political principles wcic of the 
most clastic nature Even aftci his 
conversion to Buddhism, he docs not 
appear to have scrupled in the least 
to resort to the most questionable 
means for satisfying his anibuion 
The disputes between the uiiholdcis 
of the contending systems ha<l, as is 
often the case, shaken his former coii' 
victions without imparting new ones 
Perhaps he remained in that ambigu- 
ous position for a political object 
He was glad to place himself at the 
head of the malcontents, who, on 
account of the king's religious inno- 
vations, must have been numerous 
Be that as it may, wc see the Crown 
Prince of Radzagio receiving with 
open arms Dewadat, the enemy of 
Buddha, espousing his party, and 
looking upon him as his spiritual ad- 
viser This occurred about ten or 
twelve years before Buddha's death 
With the advice of his new friend, he 
compassed and effected the destruc- 
tion of his father three or four years 
afterwards, and became king in tlie 
seventh year before Phra's Neibban 


His conversion probably took place 
after the death of Dewadat, four or 
five years subsequent to that event , 
but It appears to have been sincere 
and earnest His love for Buddha’s 
person was so intense that it atoned 
fully for the harm which, under his 
name and protection, Dewadat had 
endeavoured to inflict on his great 
relative 

Adratathat leigncd thirty-two 
years, that is to say, twenty-five 
yearn after Gaudania's death Uiid( r 
his reign, the first council was held 
with his consent, and a promise to 
make the decisions of the .issembly 
be received with respect and strictly 
attended to This is the first direct 
interference of the scculai power in 
matters of a purely ecclesiastical na- 
ture Adzatathat was, however, too 
prudent in his policy to persecute 
directly the holders of anti-Buddhis- 
tic opinions, who as yet formed the 
great mass of the people He zeal- 
ously supported the new creed be had 
adopted, but he left full liberty to 
the followers of the pounhas By the 
advice of Kathat>a, Adzatathat fixed 
the beginning of the religious era in 
the year of Buddha’s demise It is 
the one which is followed by all the 
"juthern Buddhists It was not the 
necessity of correcting certain errors 
in the calendar which induced the 
king to adopt that measure, since a 
correction had been made a hundred 
and forty-eight years ago by King 
Eetzana with the assistance of a cele- 
brated hermit A religious motive 
alone induced the king to obtemper 
the solicitations of Kathaba on this 
subject, and lay, as the point of de- 
parture for the reckoning of years, 
the great event of the death of the 
founder of rehgion 

The two names of Pimpathara and 
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intelligence of his demise, for fear of cansing in him too 
great an affliction. They took every possible precaution, 
and devised various means for preparing the king’s mind 
to bear with composure the loss he had sustained As 
soon as the rrioiiaroh understood what the courtiers in- 
tended to say, he fainted three times m succession. Each 
time steam baths and an abimdaiit pouring of water over 
the head n'stored him to eonscioiisiiess. When he became 
sensible, Ik* wailed and lamented for a long time Recov- 
ering from the shock of his deep affliction, he desired to 
assuage the gnei caused bj Jhiddha's death by procuring 
some of Ills relics. For th.it ]mr]»ose a messenger was 
despatched to the Alalia princes with the following re- 
quest • “ You are the descendants of llie great ’I'hamadat , 
I too, who rule over the Magatlui country, boast of the 
same noble origin For this reason, I put forward my 
claim for obtaining the jws&essioii of some of Biiddlia’s 
relics, which are now his representatives I will give 
directions for the erection of a beautiful and tall dUedi 
wherein tliey shall be deposited I and my people shall 
have thus an object of worship,'’ The princes of Wethalie 
and of the neighbouriug states sent a similar request. 
'I'liose of Kajnlawot and Alekapa followed their example. 
The kings of Rama and l*awa, the jiouiilias of Withadipa 
also sent in their reclamations, with a threat of having 


of his son \dzalaihat are indissolubly 
connected with the origin of Buddh 
ism and it's spread through the Maga- 
tlucountiy. lo the fust, Gaudmna 
owed much for (he cxtraordmaiy 
success that attended his preachings 
and the convers>on of remark tble per- 
sonages In a country like India, the 
example of the king must ha\e ex- 
erted an extraoidinary intluence over 
the courtiers and the wealthy and 
powerful peisons Ihc second ten- 
dered no less important services to 
the cause of religion^ by supporting 
openly the gieat Kathaba. the patri- 


arch of Buddhism, and countenancing 
the decisions of the hrst council, 
which secured unity among the mem- 
bers of the assembly at the very time 
that evil-minded inch\iduals endea 
voured to sow the seeds of dissension 
among the religious, and upset the 
fabnc which Buddha's genius and 
zeal had )ust set up Under the 
reign of those two sovereigns religion 
gamed i firm fooling m Magatha, and 
secured for itself an ascendancy which 
It retained with various successes for 
many centuries 
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recourse to the force of arms, if their demands should be 
disregarded. They soon followed their messengers at the 
head of their troops. 

The Malla princes, on receiving those messages, con- 
sulted among themselves as to what was to be done. They 
agreed that, the relics of Buddha being the most valuable 
ixissessions in the world, they would not part with them. 
Many angry words wei'e exchanged among contending 
parties They were almost ready to draw the sword when 
a celebrated pounha, named Uauna, made his appearance. 
He stood on an elevated sjxit, and making a sign with his 
hand, began to speak 111 a language calculated to soothe 
the irritation of the ])arties Great was his inllnence over 
all, since 1 here was scarcely a man in the island of Dzam- 
poudipa who did not acknowledge Haima as his teacher. 
“ 0 kings and jirmces,” said he, “ hear one word that I 
have to say to yon. Our most excellent Buddha always 
extolled the virtue of forbearance , but you are ready to 
fight foi the possession of his relics. This is not good. 
Let all of you be now of one mind, with cheerful disposi- 
tions 1 will divide the relics into eight equal iiortioiis 
Let every one be ever solicitous to multiply 111 all direc- 
tions dzedis in honour of him, who was possessed of the 
five visions, that many may feel affection for the most 
excellent one ” Dauiia went on explaining more fully the 
two stanzas he had recited, saying “ 0 kings and princes, 
onr most excellent Buddha, previous to his obtaining the 
Buddahship, whilst he was even an animal, still more a 
man and a Nat, practised tho virtue ol patience , he 
always recommended it in all his subsequent preachings. 
How could you have recourse to ojien violence, to warlike 
weapons, for his relics 1 You arc kings of eight countries , 
come to a quiet aud peaceable arrangement on this sub- 
ject; speak to each other words of peace and good-will. 
I will have the relics divided into eight equal parts. You 
are all equally worthy to receive your share.” 

The kings, on hearing the words of Dauna, came to the 
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place where he stood, and entreated him to make eight 
equal portions of the relics. Dauna assented to their 
request. They went with him to the place of the relics. 
The golden coffin that conlained them was opened, and 
there appeared to their regards all the relics beautiful like 
gold. The princes seeing them said • “We have seen the 
most excellent Buddha gifti'd with the six glories, and all 
the bodily qualifications of the most accomplished person 
who could believe that these are the only things that 
remain of him ? ” They all wept and lamented. Whilst 
they wore overwhelmed with gnef, Dauna abstracted one 
of the canine teeth and concealed it in the folds of his 
turban All the relics were duly apportioned to^all the 
kings. A Thagia, who had seen the doing of Dauna, took 
adroitly the tooth, and without being perceived carried it 
into the Nats’ seats, and placed it in the Dzoolamani dzedi. 
When the partition was over, Dauna was surprised not to 
find the tooth he had stolen • he did not, how ever, dare to 
complain, as his pious fraud would have been discovered. 
To console himself for such a loss, he asked for the posses- 
sion of the golden vessel wherein the relics had been kept 
His demand was favourably received, and the golden vessel 
was given to him. 

The Maurya princes, who ruled over the country of 
Pipilawaiia, hearing what had been done by Adzatathat 
and other kings, went also with a great retinue to the city 
of Kootheinaron The Malla princes informed them that 
the relics had already been divided, and that there re- 
mained nothing but the coals of the funeral pile. They 
took them away, built a large pagoda over them, and 
worshipped. The places where the relics were deposited 
are Kadzagio, Kootheinaron, Wethalie, Kapilawot, Allaka- 
pata, Kama, Pawa, and Witadipakka. 

King Adzatathat ordered a beautiful and well-levelled 
road, eight oothabas broad, to be made from the city of 
Kootheinaron to that of Kadzagio The distance is twenty- 
five youdzanas He wished to adorn it, in all its length. 
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in the same manner as the Malla princes had done the 
road leading from the place where the cremation of the 
corpse had taken place to that where the relics had been 
deposited. At fixed and proper distances houses were 
built for resting and spending the night. The king, 
attended by a countless crowd of people, went to take 
the relics and carry them into his country. During the 
journey, singing, dancing, and playing of musical instru- 
ments were uninterrupted. Offerings of perfumes and 
flowers were incessantly made by the people. At certain 
intervals they stopped during seven days, when fresh 
honours were paid to the relics in the midst of the greatest 
repicings In this manner seven months and seven days 
were employed in going over the distance between the two 
countries. At Badzagio the relics were deposited 111 a 
place prepared for that purpose, and a d/iedi was erected 
over them The seven other kings built also dzedis over 
the relics they had obtained Dauua built one, too, over 
the golden vessel, and the Maurya princes erected likewise 
one religious monument over the coals. Thus there were 
at that time ten dzedis, situated respectively in Radzagio, 
Kootheinaron, Wethalie, Kapilawot, Allakapata, Witadipa- 
ka, Kama, Paw a, the Dauna village, and Papilawana The 
partition of the relics happened on the fifth of the waxing 
moonof Nayon(June) Therewere altogether eight tsarouts 
of relics ; that is to say, a basketful Kach prince had one 
tsarout , that is to say, two pyis The upper right canine 
tooth was taken to the Nats’ seats ; the lower right tooth was 
carried to the Gandala country , the upper left tooth was 
removed to Kalingga, and the lower left tooth to the Naga 
seat The other teeth and hairs of the head and body were 
distributed by the Nats in a great number of other worlds. 

When the funeral ceremonies were completed, and the 
distribution of the relics effected in a manner satisfactory 
to all parties, Kathaba, who was the acknowledged head 
of the assembly, advised King Adzatathat to do away 
with the Eetzana era, and establish a new one, that would 
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be called the era of religion, beginning with the year of 
Buddha’s Neibban, that is to say, on the year 148 of the 
Eetzana era The king joyfully assented to the pious 
request of the Buddhist patriarch, and was exceedingly 
rejoiced to have this opportunity of affording a fresh token 
of the great esteem he had for Buddha’s person. 

Many ^ears afterwards, the great Kathaba entertained 
some fear in his mind respectmg the safety of the relics, 
distributed over eight distinct places, viz , Kootheinaron, 
Eadzagio, Kappila, Allakabat, Watadipaka, Rama, Pawa, 
and Wethalie.® He wished to have them all put together 
in a safe and secure place, where they could be preserved 
until better circumstances would afford an opportunity to 
bring them forth, and expose them to the respect and 
veneration of the true believers all over the Dzamjxmdipa 

0 We Are without any direct in- sented to us as trembling for the 
formation concerning the history of safety of the relics What could have 
Buddhism during the twenty years caused this great anxiety? Doubtless 
that elapsed after Gaudama's dc<ith there was a strong party, eithci with- 
But we have allusions made 111 seveial iii oi without the assembly, which 
pl.ices which cleat ly indicate that the was iiiiiiiical to thi worship paid to the 
new religion had to struggle with iii.iny remains of Buddha, and .timed at 
difficulties before it could gain a film procuring their tot.il destruction In 
footing in the places lying north of the the i elation of llwcn-lhsang the 
Ganges 1 hough they had been thr wnter has met w ith a passage in 
scat of Buddha's preachings, though which mention is nuide of a period of 
the people had been intimately .ic- time when the pure doctrine alone 
qiiainted with all his doings, it ap- was held, and of a subsciiucnt period 
pears that the pounh.-’s contrived to when the w orship of relics would 
thwart to a great extent the results be prevailing It is not improbable 
of his Ui- mrs At Kootheinaron, on that in this passage allusion is m,ide 
the very spot rendered illustrious by to the time when the relics were 
his death, we have seen an individual buried secretly, by the caie of Ka- 
rejoicing at Buddha's rlemise, because tbalia, in the neighbourhood of Rad- 
he would be now at liberty to ac, sagio, .indreniaincd concealed during 
according to his wishes He was two hundred years The conduct of 
not a solitary instance of open insub- Kathaba in securing the safety of the 
ordinafon, since K.tthaba felt that it relics reveals an important fact, viz , 
was necessary, in older to check the that there existed from the earliest 
growing evil, to assemble a council days of Buddhism a great antipathy, 
three months after the de.Uh of Gau- m a fraction of the community, 
dania This step docs not appear to against keeping and venerating Bud- 
have produced all the good effects dha's lemains It created a schism 
that were anticipated The patriarch among the disciples which was never 
of the Buddhistic Church is repre- healed up, as the sequel will show 
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island. For this purpose, in the year of religion 20, he 
went to King Adzatathat and said to him that precautions 
were to be taken for securing the preserYation of the 
relics. The king asked him by what means all the relics 
could be had from those who now possessed them. Ka- 
thaba replied that he would know how to manage such a 
delicate affair. He went to the seven kings, who gave to 
him all the principal relics, keeping beside themselves only 
what was strictly necessary to be deemed an object of 
worship and goodwill towards Buddha’s person. One 
exception was made in favour of the relics deposited in 
the village of Rama, because they were in future times to 
be carried to Ceylon and placed in the great wihara or 
pagoda. All the relics having been brought to Radzagio, 
Kathaba took with him those pious articles, and went out 
of the city. He directed his steps in a south-eastern direc- 
tion, loaded with this precious burden, which he carried 
all the way. Having reached a certain spot, he made the 
following prayer : — “ May all the rooks and stones of this 
place disappear, and there be, in place thereof, a fine sandy 
soil ; may water never issue from this spot.” Adzatathat 
ordered the soil to be dug very deep. With the earth 
bricks were made, and eight dzedis were built. This was 
done for the express purpose of preventing people suspect- 
ing the real object that both Kathaba and the king had 
in view. The depth of the hole was eighty culate. Its 
hottom was lined with iron bars. To that botraStf^RiSl 
lowered a chapel monastery made of brass, similar in shape 
and proportions to the great wihara of Ceylon. Six gold 
boxes containing the precious relics were placed in this 
chapel monastery Each box was enclosed in one of 
silver, the latter in one adorned with precious stones', and 
so on, until eight boxes were placed one within the other. 
There were also arranged 550 statues, representing Bud- 
dha in 5 50 preceding existences described in the sacred 
writings, the statues of the eighty great disciples, with 
those of Thoodaudana and Maia. There also were ar- 
VOL. II. G 
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ranged 500 lamps of gold and 500 lamps of silver, filled 
with the most fragrant oil, with wick<, made of the richest 
cloth. The great Kathaba, taking a leaf of gold, wrote 
upon it the following words - “In aftertimes a young 
man, named Piadatha, shall ascend the throne, and become 
a great and renowned inonai'ch under the name of Athoka. 
Through him the relics shall be spread all over the island 
cf Dzamjxiodipa.” King Adzalatliat made new offerings 
of fli'wers and ])erfunies. All the doors of the monastery 
were shut, and fastened with an iron boll Near the last 
door he placed a large ruby, ujxm whith the following 
words were written “Let the jxior king who shall find 
this ruby pres<>nt it to the relics." A Thagia ordered a 
Nat to watch over the precious deposit The Nat dis- 
posed around it the most hideous and terrifving figures, 
armed with swords. 'I'lie whole was encompassed by si\ 
walls made of stone and brick, a large slab of stone 
covered the upper part, and ii^wn it he built a small 
dzedi. 

Five years afterwards, that is to say, in tlu' twenty-fifth 
year of the religious era,® King Ad/atathat died , and, 


• In the previoub note on Neibbui, 
the writer, having forgotten to men- 
tion the application which the Bur- 
mese make of this term to thrc« 
distinct objects, supplies here the 
omission, in the hope that what fol- 
lows may enable the reader to come 
nearer to the true Buddhistic mean- 
ing of Neibban 

There are, say the Buddhist doctors, 
three kinds of Neibban respecting the 
person of Oaudama — the Neibban of 
Kiletka, or passions , the Neibban ot 
Khandas^ or supports of the existence 
of a living being , and the Neibban 
of Datou, or of the relics 

The hist took place at the foot of 
the gniaong or bodi tiec, uben Gau- 
dama became Buddha Then, to make 
use of the language of Buddhists at 


that pionient, the hheen hundred 
jyassions — that is to say, all passions 
— were quieted, extinguished, and for 
i\cr put an end to 

I he second kind of Neibbin hap- 
pened near the town of Koi theinc- 
ron whin the fi\e Khandas, or the 
constitiitivi |xiits ol Gaudama’s 
being, were quieltd, lint is to say, 
ceased to act, <ind were .ibsolutely 
destioyed 

Ihc third Iind will take pUce at 
the end of the pciiod of hve tliousand 
jtais, leckomng from the death of 
Gaud ima 1 his is the period which 
he h.is assigned to the duration of his 
icligion Then all theielicsof Buddha 
that will be still existing will be mi- 
raculously congiegated on the spot 
wbeic stood the tree Bodi After 
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likewiBe, all those that had been present on this occasion 
disappeared one after the other from the scene of this 
world. A small dzedi indicated the place where the sacred 
relics had been religiously deposited But in due course 
of time, the place, being no longer heeded by the people, 
soon became overgrown with bushes, which screened from 
sight the modest monument itself The relics remained 
buried in that manner in the bosom of the earth, until 
after a long period of time there was to appear at last a 


hriMng l)e(*n the centre of tlu display 
of several extra* -rdmary \^ot»dLrs, 
they will be tonsuinod by a fitc that 
IS to come out of them Ihey will 
disappear and vanish for ever, as the 
flame that has consumed them 

Iht idei buggibted to us bv the 
application of the word Neiblran to 
these thice objects is that of a cessa- 
tion of action, cessation of existence, 
and cessation of being Indeed, it is 
impossible not to sec m the meaning 
of this word the horrifying idea of 
absolute annihilation I lie writer 
frankly avows that he has been, dur- 
ing many years, unwilling to adopt a 
conclusion which the obvious mean- 
ing of the words point out in a clear 
manner He hoped that a deeper in- 
sight into the system of Huddhisni 
would lead him to a conclusion more 
consonant with reason Hut he has 
been completely disafipointed in his 
expectations Hy what process of 
arguing has the founder of Buddhism 
arrived to such a des^^iring termi- 
nus? How has he been led into that 
horrible abyss ^ How has he con- 
trived to silence the voice of con- 
science, and set aside the clearest 
innate notions of the human mind> 
Gaudama tqpk his departure from a 
true principle, vir that there are 
miseries in this world, attending the 
condition of all beings moving within 
the circle of existences But ignorant 
of the real cause that has imported 
miseries into this world, he never 


could disi over the way by which man 
tan convert them to a useful and 
bcnthcial result He declared that 
all the efforts of a wise man ought to 
conveigc towards one point, that of 
fit emg himself from all the states of 
iMstcnce The four meggas or ways 
to |>trfcction lead to that great re- 
sult Hy science, connected with the 
practice of virtue, the wise man frees 
himself from all passions, which arc 
the real causes which make a being 
move in the circle of existences When 
they are not subdued but extermi- 
nated, there is no longer a cause that 
impels man into another existence 
1 he end of a being has come When 
wu sj^eak of the end of n being, we 
understand its complete and entire 
destruction, or, in other terms, its 
Neibban Nothing remains of him 
The materialistic principles of gen- 
uine Buddhism forbid us to think of 
a soul or spiritu«il substance surviv- 
ing the destruction of the terrestrial 
poi lion of man's being When Gau- 
dania unfolds his precepts and maxims 
for guiding ma.n in the acquisition of 
science and the destruction of his 
p.ission5, he elicits the admiration, 
nay, the astonishment of the reader, 
at the sight of the profound know- 
ledge of human nature which he dis- 
plays But this feeling soon gives 
place to another of pity, sadness, and 
horror, when one sees that he has 
been led to the brink of Neibban. 
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mighty ruler, full of zeal for the promotion of religion, 
who would Ik*! worthy to render a becoming honour to the 
relics, and to distribute them throughout th® length and 
breadth of tlie island of Dzanipoodipa This great event 
tilmll he narrated in a following chapter. 



( lOl ) 


CHAPTER IV 


Aftef Hue^/ia's dt•a/k^ sfalo/ Kaikaha tn upholding genuifU doclrtnes^He 
\ehct\ /frv hundied eldas io beiome members of a council or assembly-^ 
Kadzagio ft \ed upon foi the holding of the count il^He repairs thither 
with a poition of the appointed members — Behaviour of the amiable 
Anamia p/eznous tohn depattme for Radzagio —King Adzatathat sup- 
port\ Aathaba tn hu views - /'he hall for holding the toumtl r r pie- 
pai ed by hi f oi do r — A nanda t s quahfit d in a mti ai ulous manner Jor 
sitting as a membei of the touiutl Holding of the count 1 1 under the 
piestdeiuy of Kathaba - -Establishnunt of the religious eta — Desiiuition 
of iVetkalte by Adzatathal — The \ui « essor s of that pi int e — In the day^ of 
King Kalathaiila a second totmul is htldat Palaltputia^undci thepre- 
sidemy of Raiha — Causes that pt evoked the holding of a setond assembly. 


HAViN(i completed the narrative of all that relates to tli(> 
relics, w e have to ti’aoe hack onr steps, and fijive an account 
of the development and spnsad of Buddhism into various 
countries 

After the cremation oi Buddha’s mortal remains and 
tile distribution of the relics, peaceably inanagi'd by the 
Poniiha Dauna, Katlialia, on account of the high esteem 
Buddha ever had for him — esteem which he, had mani- 
fested in a striking manner when he invested him witli 
his one robe — considered iiiinself as having been thereby 
esjiecially appointed to provide effectual means for jilacmg 
the law on an unshaken foundation As a monarch before 
Ins death appoints his son to succeed him, to wield the 
supreme power and keep it in his family, in a like manner 
Buddlia had appointed his elde.st spiritual .sou to take his 
place. Being, therefore, the acknowledged liead of the 
assembly, he had but one object in view, the maintenance 
of the doctrines and institutions of Lis great master in 
their original purity, and the establishment of religion on 
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a firm basi'i. When on hi'i way from the town of Pawa 
to that of Koofheinaron, to be preaent at the funeral of 
Buddha, lie had met with a Kalian, who had given him 
pnrtieniars respecting the last inoments and death of Gau- 
dania, and at the same time had dared to express feelings 
of Hill isfart Kin on that nioiiinfiil occasion in the follo\viiig 
manner "Now tliat onr master has gone to Neibban, he 
will be .10 loiigir amongst 11s, to tell us, ‘Yon must do 
tliiH, _\(iii hii\(‘ to shim that; such a regulation ought to 
he obserted, such a duty is to lie performed ’ We shall 
hear no longer the reproaches he was w'ont to address to 
IIS At ])reseiit we are at hbert\ to do what we like, and 
to follow OKI ow n nil Imations.” Such iinheconniig nay, 
impious langiMge, stung to tlie quick the ardent soul of 
flu veiierahh- Kalhaba From that inonient he was daily 
engaged in nwoKiiig in his iiimd, and exaiuining within 
hinisell. what would be the best course to be eiiteied upon, 
111 ordei to keep intact the doctrines he had heard Iroiii 
till- moiitli of Miiddha himself, and establish u])oii a firm 
basis the religions institutions he so niiieli \alned "As 
soon, ’ said he within himself, “as the fuiiend ch the most 
excellent Phra shall hax e been jierforniisl w itli a becoming 
soleininlv, I shall congregate together the most zealous 
iiiid leal lied members of tile assembly, and with their 
united efforts and eiiergs, I will ojipose the spivading of 
false d(xdrine.s, which obscure the true ones I will put 
down the newh-in\euted erroneous disciplinary regula- 
tions, l)v setting m a strong light the genuine ones To 
prevent, 111 liitiiiv. the 1 e-occiirreiice of sunilar evils so 
defniiieiital to ifligion, all the preachings of Buddha as 
well as the disciplinary rules shall be arranged under 
sevi-ral heads, iuul cominitted to writing The books con- 
taining the abovt* shall bo held up as sacred.”* 

* K.itlulii il- t,f (In’ Pil«;,ii Hill [)ti ninncrc) , siiid picventinf', ds 
01 LOllcction of the sriipturcs .oof a f.ir as human wisdom could reach, 
compilation that w.is to lie put i»i the intioduction of new and hetero- 
writinj* for Ixittrr securing its hxtty do\ doctiines I feel inclined to be- 
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Agreeably to the plan he had fixed upon twenty days 
after Buddha’s demise, the great Kathaba, profiting by the 
circnmstaiioe that had brought together so many Rahans 
from all jiarts to the tow 11 of Kootheinaroii, communicated 
his view's to all the Rahans congregated in that place 
Having received from all his brethren a suitable encourage- 
ment, Kathaba selected from among them four hundred 
and ninety-nine of the most learned. They were all Ra- 
handas. that is to say, they had all reached the last degree 
of perfection, with the exception of Ananda, who was but 
a Thanta]ian, and, therefore, had only entered into the 
current that was to drift him to perfection 

it may be asked wh> Ananda was selected ns a member 
of the future eoniicil, since, in point oi spiritual attain- 
ments, he was very inferioi to all his brethren n])on whom 
Kathaba ’s selection had fallen Jjet it not be believed 
that lie owed this distinction to liis royal extraction, or to 
his being first cousin to Buddha and the friend of Kathaba, 
or to the venerable appearance which grey hairs imjiarted to 
his ]i( rson. His brethren were full of love and esteem for 
him. Th(>y had the greatest regard for all that he said, 
because, having always attended on Buddha’s jierson dimiig 

licve tint this cvpussion is pul miu of oui tix Me wuit to that island 
th( mouth of lh< patu irch, wd that fui the ixptcss puiposc of making a 
in all hk<)ihouil 1 il ih vt'r utterid it top> of the Pitagat, and bringing it 
It IS piobihie thit (ituirig the fust ovci to his countiymetu tic that ds 
igis of Huddhisin tht dociniievi^iif* it may» the qutsUon on this subject 
not put in writing but or illy irans- is fai from being settled It well de- 
mitteU I 01 suppoiling this appi- serves th** .mention of the learned 
icntl) inctediblc assertion, wc hi\c. A satisfactory solution may throw a 
the tistmiony of the authors o. the mueh w.intcc! hghl upon the history 
( mgalcsi collection, who distinctly of euly tiuddhism When we con- 
state that, during nioic than two sidei that Mahcinda, the son of the 
hundred >ears aftei th< intioduction mighty and pious Athoka, was the 
of the religion m Cc>lon, tradition head of the mission, which, after the 
was the uiil> sehicU for transmitting teimination of the thud council, went 
the contents of the l^itag.it More- to preach religion in Ceylon, it is im* 
over, It lb by no means ceitain that possible not to suppose that he would 
the inhabitants of the Irrawaddy val have brought over with him a copy of 
lej |X)sscssc I a cop\ of the sicicd the fxdli clion of the sacred scriptures, 
scnptuies picMoub to the >o)agc of hidlhit collection ticcn put in wnt- 
Budhagosd from Ih<iton to Ceylon ing it the time that he left f^tali- 
in the beginning of the fifth century putra on his pious enand. 
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twenty-five years, lived with him in the greatest intimacy, 
and followed him as the shadow does the body, he was 
perfectly conversant with the doctrines of Gaudama, which 
he had heard (‘xpoiinded on all occasions and to all sorts 
of jieople. All the i eligioiis were unanimous in declaring 
him wortliy to be associated with those who were to com- 
ixjse the synod. Kathaba was delighted at such an 
opinion, which agreed so well with his own. 

Kalhaba examined afterwards what was the most be- 
fitting ])l.ice for holding the council. Having reviewed 
successively the various cities situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Kootlieiiiaron, he was pleased with none of them. 
Itadsagio ajipi'ared to him in every respect the best place 
that could be selected. The city and its suburbs were 
very populous , the people lived in affluent circumstances ; 
alms could easily be procnred even for a large assembly 
during any jicriod of time, monasteries about the city 
were both numerous and of great extent. All these 
advantages combined together induced Kathaba to give 
the preference to that city. To this his brethren unani- 
mously assented 

When these preliminaries had been settlexl. Kathaba, on 
the fifth of the waxing moon of Nayon, spoke as follows 
to the members of the future council . “ Brethren, you have 
before yon forty days to prcjiare yourselves, and dispose 
everything to hold yourselves ready for bi-giuning the 
great and important affair for winch we have to assemble 
at Radzagio Let none of joii bring forwaixl aiij pretext 
for postponing his going to the place that has been fixed 
upon, sucli as sieknesb, or the coiusideration of parents, 
friends, relatives, or even teacher Every one of ns must 
be prepared to forsake everything to promote the great 
object we have in new, the exaltation of religion.” 

When he had spoken in this manner he took with him- 
self two hundred and fifty religious, and shaped his course in 
the direction of Hadzagio. Some while afterwards Anoo- 
ronda, attended by nearly a similar number of brethren. 
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went to the same place by following another road. The 
venerable jTounha remained in Kootheinaron with seven 
hundred brethren. The other religions, not designated by 
Kathaba, withdrew into vanons other localities. 

Whilst these things were taking place, the ever kind- 
hearted and affectionate Ananda availed himself of a por- 
tion of the forty days allowed by Kathaba to proceed to 
Eadzagio, to give full scope to the feelings of love he 
entertained for the person of Buddha He employed a 
part of that time in revisiting the various places that had 
been the favourite resorts of his beloved departed master, 
the Dzetawon monastery in particular Full of love for 
the memorj’ of Buddha, lie was seen entering into the 
monasteries where he was wont to serve him daily with 
a most affectionate regard, his eyes bathed in tears, and 
doing, out of respect for him, the same humble but devoted 
services He swept the room, made the bed, brought the 
water in the same way as if Buddha had been present. 
With a low tone of voice, often interru])ted by sobs, he 
was heard repeating, with the accent of a deep sadness, tem- 
pered by love, " This is the place where the most excellent 
Flira sat down ; this is the bed upon wliicli he slept , this 
IS the verandah through whidi he paced to and fro , this 
is the place where he bathed , ” and on eacli spot he stood 
awhile and shed abundant tears. At such a sight the 
people felt their love towards Buddha’s person increasing 
tenfold. They accompanied his loving disciple, joined him 
in hLs pious offices, and with him wept as bitterly, in re- 
membering the person of the great teacher, his manners 
and his preachings, as they did when they heard of his 
death. Having performed all these pious duties, Ananda 
left that place, and hastened to the city ot Eadzagio. 

When all the religious had congregated, the occupants 
of the eighteen monasteries that were spread in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eadzagio had to leave them, and make them 
over to the new-comers All the five hundred religious 
spent the festival day of the full moon of Watso together 
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with thf* occupants of those places. After the perform- 
ance of th<‘ usual devotions they were left alone in the 
uiidistiiibed jKissesMoii of th*‘ abovo-naiued monasteries. 
But tilt binldiu^H uiue found in such a bad order that 
they re()iiii'ed iiiiportant and iiiimi'diate repairs. More- 
over. were in a state of unbearable iiiicleanness, and 
it was deemed necessary to have them well rubbed and 
washed. 'I'ht cause, of tins disordered state was tins 
when me oecii|)aiils ol those places heard of the approach- 
iiiff (li'.'ith ol their jrreat teacher, they had hastened to 
I'koolheiii'ii’oii, and there was no oni' left to take care of 
the ilwelliiif's and keep thcni iii good order. To have the 
evil remedied, Kathaha, accompanied bj a large retinue of 
Ins most remarkabh* bretliren, went on the second day 
aftt I the full moon of Watso to the palace of King Adza- 
tathat, who ri'ceived him with every mark of respect, and 
iiiiniediatelv impiired about the object of liis visit. Ka- 
thaba exjilaiued to the inoiiareb the purpose ot his coming 
to Radzagio with five hniidr(>d of thi* most distinguished 
religious •• I desire,” said he, “to confute error and to 
proclaim triitli My greatest wish is to promote the 
sacred caus(> of oiir holy ndigion. For that jnirjiose 1 
have, with the concuvreiiee of all my brethren, resolved 
to hold a .sMiod composed of the principal members of the 
assembly We ask fiom yon, () King, the favour of eaiis- 
ing the eighteen nioiiasteries of K.adzagio to be rejiaired 
for our dwelling, and also to give orders for tlie erection 
ol a spaeums hall, wliieh shall lie the pliwe of our meetings 
l(tr diseussiiig various subjects relating to religion ” 
Adzatatliat |(wfiill,v assented to tlie jiroposal and demands 
of tlie Buddhist jiatiiarch He gave full liberty for the 
holding of the council, saying, M_\ power and that of 
tli(> law aie now at your coinmaud ’’ He gave iinuiediate 
order^ for piiltiiig iii perfect order tlie dwelliiig-i)lac(> of 
tlie Bahaiis. On the southi'ni face of Mount Widihara 
there was a cave which had Invii a favourite place ot 
resort with Buddha during the seasons that he spent at 
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Eadzaoio in the Weloowon or bamboo-grove monastery. 
I'hat spot was fixed upon as tlie fittest for tlie holding of 
the assembly Adzatathat summoned to his presimce the 
most skilful workmen, and commanded them to exert all 
their skill and talents in ereotiiig a hall worthy of the 
assembly that was to meet within its precincts. The 
,^ronnd was first encircled w itli a fence A fine flight of 
steps, made with the utmost cart>, led from the bottom of 
the hill to the s]>ot where was built the magnificent hall, 
decorated with a profusion of the choicest ornaments, and 
surpassing in beauty and elaboiate work the stately dwell- 
ings of ])rinees Five hundred mats for the accommodation 
of the religious were dis^xised 111 the south of the hall 
The seat of the piesident was placed opjiosite, 111 the 
northern jMrt. In the eirntre, but facing the east, a seat 
resembling a pulpit was raised; upon it was laid a beau- 
tiful fan made of i\ory. When the work was finished, 
tAdzatatliat uilbrined Kathaba tliat the work was com- 
^ileted, and the hall ready for the propcted ineotingH. 

1 It was oil th(' full moon of the Wakhaoiig (August) that 
the first conference was to take place and the council to 
Ibe opened. (Jii the day jirevious some Kalians made a 
I remark on the eiicn instance of Ananda being allowed to 
'become a member of the council, though he was but a 
Tl’haiita])aii, and had still to ascend the three cither steps 
'of Thakadagaii, Anagan, and Jlaliaiida before lie bi'came 
f an Arahat This remark, made w ith i ery lit t li‘ model <i.tion, 
greatly affected and grieved the tender heart of Ananda 
No time was to be lost ; he knew that on the following 
day the council would be opened, and he could scarcely 
hope to be tolerated as an e\ce])tiou in tlie midst ot his 
brethien. Uc' withdrew to a cjmet and ri'tired place, and 
resolved to do Ins utmost to obtain tlial whicli he felt he 
was 111 need of He began to meditate with iiiucb atten- 
tion , but the desired object ot Ins wishes w'as as yet fai’ 
from him He thought of Buddha. Whilst he was con- 
tinuing his mental labour until midnight, he heard a voice 
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telling him to apply hiinBelf to the labour of a higher order, 
to Kamatan '(’hw was a flash of light lliat illuminated his 
mind. The exercise lasted until a little before daybreak. 
At that time Ananda left the wallving jilace, and went to 
his room to take a little rest lie sat on liis bed. Between 
the short tune i hat it took to rais<* Ins feet from the ground 
and lay the head over the pillow, Ananda was delivered 
from the bands that keep a being in the whirlpool of evist- 
tnces, and he heeanit a llahanda 

On the tilth (.t the waxing moon of Wakhaoug the 499 
venerabl' inembi-rs. jiltii ed in their cloaks and carrying the 
mendicants’ [kiIs, assi-mbled in the hall at the entrance of 
the Wehhara oiive. Kacli nicinbcT occupied Ins own place ; 
Anaiula’s alone was without its oeciiiiaiit On a sudden, 
by the paver of the virtue now inlieient m his person, 
Ananda appeared among Ins brethren The appearance of ' 
Ins face resembled a ri]>e ])alm fiiiit It was beautiful as 
the tiKKin at its full emerging from tiu' bosom of a cloud; 
as a iicwlv ])olished jirecioiis stone on a piece of line cloth ; 
us the water-lil\ blooming in the rays ot the morning sin 
It reflected tin* inward ])erf<‘ctioii which had pisf been coir 
iniinicated to hiiii, and exhibittsl it 111 iiniiiistakable sigi 
to the lusseiiibleil religious 

Mvery arrangement being eoinplet<>il, and the members 
oeeupying m silence their risj).-eli\e seals Katliaha thn 
times ])raised Buddha He Ihi-n asked the fathers of tl 
asseinblv wliieli of the thiee parts — tin* i list ructions, tli 
discipline, or the metajihysics — ilesersed the iiriority in tbi 
di.scussions that were to In-gin. The\ answered that tin 
discipline, being the soul and e naiiient of religion, deservet 
the iirefereiicc He asked them to appoint liiui w hoin the; 
thought the fittest to occupy the pulpit 'I’liev wer 
niiannnons in selecting Oo|)ah. though Ananda was worth} 
of such a distinction The rea.sou of the selection is the 
follownng: On one occasion Bnddlia had openlv declared 
that among all the religious,or t he members of the assembly, 
Oopali was the most fervent in observnng the regulations 
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of the Wim. Then Kathaba said, “ Brethren, since you 
have given the preference to the venerable Oopali, let him 
have it ” The venerable Oopali said in his turn, “ Brethren, 
hearken to my words • having been selected by the assembly 
to answer all the questions relating to the Wini, I accept 
the in^.jOurable task thus imjiofeed upon me.” When he had 
spoken he rose from his place, threw a part of his cloak upon 
one shoulder, bowed to the members of the assembly, went 
to the pulpit, sat down, and held the ivory fan in his 
hand 

Kiithaba, from his own sj'at, addressed Oo]iali, and said, 
“ Venerable Oopali, m what place has the most excellent 
Phra enacted the commandment respecting the first of the 
four bins, called I’aradraka 1 ” Oopali answered, “ In the 
country of W ethalic ” “ To whom was allusion made when 
this comiuandnieiit was ))nblished ? ” “ Allusion was made 
to 'ritoudein, the son of 'I'ananda Poimha ” “ What was 
the cause of such an enactment ® ” “ The sin of fortnen.- 
tion he h ad onpimitt^^d 'i, llie president, addressing the 
assembled fathers, said, “ Brethren, you have all heard 
what regards the circuinstanci's connected with the first 
Paradzika Let tins article be noted down, and its admis- 
sion and sanction be pTOclaimed aloud ” It was done so. 
All the members accepted it At that moment an earth- 
quake was felt The same method was observed as regards 
the three other Paradzika Theywere nnaniinously accept ed 
by the members of the assembly. Oopali was biiccessivcly 
questioned by the president upon the other regulations of 
the Wini, viss , the 13 Thiiigaditheit, the 2 Donay-a-niga, 
the 30 Niseggi Padzeit, the 92 J’adzeit, the 4 Walidathani, 
the 75 Theikkabot, which are named Adikarana-thama ; 
in all, 227 regulations Moreove r, there were added the. 
80 (Ba nawara) Khandaoa and the 23 Parawira. These 
"several divisions form rne collection called Wini Pitagat. 
When the final sanction had been given to all those points 
a mighty eartlupiake was felt a second time The vener- 
able Oopali laid down the ivory fan, rose up, came down 
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from the pulpit, reverentially saluted all the brethren, and 
returned to his own seat. 

The president, addressing the company, said, “ Brethren, 
hearken to my words. If it lx* your good pleasure, we shall 
discuss at present the (lioolsor the instructions orally de- 
livered unto us by our most escelhmt master Whom 
shall we apixiiut to answer the questions I shall put him 
on this subject ? ” They unanimously elected Auanda, 
who, having always and on all occasions accompanied 
Buddha, was belter acquainted with his preachings than 
any other jidigious. Then the president added, “ Brethren, 
if it be agreeable to jou, 1 will duly question the vener- 
able Auanda.” The lattiT likewise said, “ Brethren, 
hearken to iny words. Sinw it is accejilabletoyon, I will 
answer all the questions on the thoots uhich our venerable 
president shall put to me ” 'I'hen he rose from Ins seat, 
arranged his cloak on one of his shoulders, re8|x^ctfully 
bowed to the assembly, and, asoenrliiig llie steps of the 
jiulpit, he sat down, and held in Ins hand the ivory fan. 

The president, addressing the assembly, said, “ Brethren, 
in the thoots there are sovi-rai parts or divisions Theie 
IS the division called Thingiti, which has also sulidm- 
bioiis. Which shall I fix upon to begin oiii session ? ” 
They answered, “ Lot us begin with the Diga-thingiti, 
which contains thirty-five thoots, and out of this the Silak- 
limida, wliich includes thirteen seriiions or thoots.” It was 
on the first, called Bhraiiiad/.ala. that tlie questions were 
put The presidmit put the following ipiestions to the 
venerable An.iiula: ‘'In what place was the Bhramad^ala 
thoot preached?” He answ-nd, '■In the Mmgoon hall, 
situated in the middle of a grove ol maugo-trees half- wav 
b 'tween llad<!agio and ( ho village of Xalaiida ” “ To whom 
was allusion made?” “To Thoupjiya, a holder of false 
doctrines, and to a young man named Bramada. ” “ F\)r 

what reason was such allusion mode ? ” '• Because both 

had been ungrateful to Buddha.” Similar questions were 
put for each thoot of this division, and suitable answers 
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were given in a like manner. The same mode of proceed- 
ing was observed for each sermon or thoot of the following 
divisions. When all the explanations had been given by 
the speaker, all the asbombled brethren, with a perfect 
unanimity, assented to all that had been said. 

When the work oii the thoots was completed, the whole 
collection was called the Pitagat Thoots Anaiida rose from 
the pulpit, placed the ivory fan npon the table, respectfully 
bowed to the as&(>mbly, and returned to his own place. 

The president, addressing again the assembly, requested 
them to designate him who, in their opinion, appeared to 
be best lit ted for answering all questions on the third part 
of the sacred scnptni es, the Abidania. They unanimously 
seh'cted the venerable Aiiouroudha Wlum the choice 
had been fixeil upon and agreed to, Anoorondha accepted 
the honour conferred on him, rose from his seat and saluted 
his brethnm. He then gravely ascmided the pulpit, sat 
down, and held the ivory Ian in liis liand. 

The pn'sideiit ({uestioned him on the seven divisions of 
the Abtd.iina, following the same order he had observed 
previously 111 treating of the two flr.st parts called Pitagat. 
'rhe occupant of the pulpit having returned due answers, 
and the assembly having testified their approbation in a 
unanimous inaniier, the council was brought to a close. It 
l iad lasted seven months, from the full moon of Wakhaons; 
to the full moon of Tabaoiig.® 

I 


^ The collection of the Buddhist 
scnptuies is divided into three parts, 
called the three Pitagats, or the three 
baskets, respectively named the Wmi 
Pitagat, the 1 hoots Pitagat, and the 
Abidama Pitagat 1 he manuscript 
that the writer has had for his use, 
though correct in the mam, is cer- 
tainly defective m the enumeration 
of the divisions and subdivisions of 
the three great collections He will, 
however, mention them, such as they 
are enumerate i by the Burmese 
author, the few errors that may be 
detected can easily be corrected by 


Uiosc who hi\i* in tin it |>ossissi(in 
the Ceylonese collection, as there is 
no doubt that the work now under 
consideration is an abridgment of a 
more voluminous compilation to he 
found in Ceylon 

The divisn ns of the Wini tre Bi- 
koo Patimouk, Bikoonee Patimouk, 
Bikou Witin (probably Bikoo Win), 
Bikooni Win, twelve Kandaka and 
sixteen Pariw na. 

ihe thoots are considered as the 
instructions orally delivered by fjan- 
dama himself, either to his disciples 
in private, or to the assembled mul- 
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'Fhe first council is called Pitzasatika Sangarana, because 
it was composed of five hundred relijpous. It is also named 
Terika-sangarana, because it was composed of religious of 


titudei), during the forty-five years of 
bis public mission In this collec- 
tion the disciples have learned the 
doctrines o' the master and found all 
the elements necessary to tompose 
all the treaties, which subsequently 
have formed the collections called 
Wini Pitagat and Abidama Pitagat 
No one could ever believe tbit the 
author of Buddhism could have 
busied himself in writing treatises on 
metaphysics or minutely and elabo- 
rately publishing the regulations 
under which the body of his fol 
lowers, called thebanga, were to bve 
and spend their time In bis instruc 
tions Gaudama gave utterance to 
certain principles, which, being appro- 
priated by his disciples and their sue 
cessors, wore enlarged, developed, 
and reduced to the shape of i trea- 
tise In fact, he sowed the see^ 
which being let into the sod of the 
mind of enthusiastic disciples, grew 
up and multiplied into the volumin- 
ous above-named collections Genu- 
ine Buddhism must be found in the 
thoots of the oldest stamp. Any- 
where else we meet with the Buddh 
ism such as it has been developed by 
doctors and commentators 
Ihere are four collections of the 
thoots, named Nidia Nike, Midzima 
Nike, rhangoutta Nike, and Engout- 
tara Nike they are likewise ar- 
ranged under fifteen heads, called ' 
Koudakapata Dammapata, Ood.ina, 
Ithi, Wouthaka, Ifaouttanibat, Wi, 
Mama-wouttoo, Pita-wouttoo, Tera- 
katta, Fenkatta, Dzattakani, Piti- 
sambika, Apadana, Buddha-wattoo. 

The Abtdomma has seven divisions, 
VIZ , Oammathingakani, Wittin, Da- 
toogatta.Pouggala-pignia, Katfaawat- 
too, Yamaik, Patan 
The attentive reader cannot be but 
surprised to see bow the three great 


divisions of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are mentioned the members of the 
first council as things already e»st- 
ing and arranged with the same 
method as they have been disposed 
during succeeding ages It is certain 
that such divisions of Gaudama's 
doctrines did not then exist at that 
time Are we to conclude therefrom i 
that the fact of the holding of the! 
first council is to be rejected as a 
mere invention, beciusr the mode of 
relating some particulars concerning 
that great assembly is liable to be 
seriously objected to ? It seems that 
such a conclusion would be a too 
hasty one 

For establishing the fart of the 
holding of the first council, we have 
the evidence supplied to us by all the 
Buddhistic writings, found m the 
various countnes where that religion 
has been established Moreover, 
several monuments of great antiquity 
allude to that first assembly We 
can scarcely raise a doubt upon the 
existence of the fact. But how are 
wt to accoint for the manner m 
which mention is made of compila- 
tions which undoubtedly were not 
existing at that time? Fhe redac- 
tion of all the particulars connected 
with the first assembly must have 
been made a considerable time after 
the holding of the said assembly, at 
a» epoch when the Buddhistic scrip- 
tures had already been arrang^ 
under three disunct beads The 
author, familiar with the division or 
compilation into three parts, called 
Pitagats, has arranged his narrabon 
m such a way as to give it a sort 
of agreement with a form which he 
thought must have been as familiar 
to others u it was to himself It is 
probable that most of the points of 
discussioD, such as we find them m 
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the first order. The soul of Kathaba, at the happy oonda- 
sion of this important undertaking, overflowed with the 
purest joy. He felt that with such a work the religious 
institutions rested on a strong basis, and would last the 
whole period of 5000 years assigned to the duration of 
religion by Gaudama himself. 

It was at the conclusion of the council that King Adza- 
tathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist patriarch, did 
away with the Eetzana era, and substituted the religious 
era beginning in the year 148 of the said era ; that is to say, 
on the year of Gaudama’s death, on a Monday, the first of 
the waxing moon of Tabaong. 

Here is inserted, as a genealogical link, the names of 
the kings who reigned at Pataliputra, from Adzatathat 
to Kalathoka, under whose reign the second council 
was held 

Agreeably to the prediction of Gaudama respecting 
the calamities that were to befall Wethalie on the third 
year of the religious era, Adzatathat, having contrived to 
sow, through the instrumentality of a famous pounha, the 
seed of dissension among the princes of that city, flung 
himself on a sudden with a large force on the devoted city, 
possessed himself of it, and totally destroyed it On his 
return to his own territories, the conqueror carried away 


the narrative, were actually brought 
forward before the assembly, but 
in a shape more simple and general, 
and less tecbnical and positive 
Ihis IS what can be said in thel 
present imperfect knowledge of the 
history of Buddhism for extenu- 
ating the charge of wilful forgery, 
which might be brought against the 
author of the redaction On the 
other hand, whilst prudent discre- 
tion commands us not to be too hasty 
in passing a sweeping condemnation 
upon the compilation, we must be 
very cautious in not admitting at{ 
VOL. II. 


once and not giving an absolute rre 
dit to all that is found m writing i 
which do convey to us many thing 
of great antiquity, but evidentl ' 
mixed with multifanous details of : 
comparatively modern ongin Thi 
last remark ought to be ever present 
to the mind of him who peruses some 
portions of the Pitagats The huge 
mass of rubbish which constitutes 
the largest portion of the scriptures 
IS the production of the various Bud- 
dhistic schools which flourished eight] 
and ten centuries after the firslx 
council. 


H 
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as captives three hundred of the princes and nobles of the 
conquered state. His reign lasted altogether thirty-five 
years. He died in the year 2$ of the rehgious era. He 
was slain by his own son Ondaia-badda, who succeeded 
him and reigned until the year 40. He was in his turn 
murdered by his son Anoorouda, who also fell after a short 
reign by the hand of his son and successor, Manta. This 
prince reigned until the year 49 He met with a similar 
tragical end. His son Nagata-saka killed him and ascended 
the throne. He reigned until the year 53. ITie people of 
Pataliputra, justly shocked at the horrible and barbarous 
murders which incessantly sallied the very steps of the 
throne, revolted against the race of these bloody princes, 
and put an end to the line ^if kings who are aptlj called 
the parncide kings. 

Among the three hundrc-id princes and nobles whom 
Adzatathat had brought over from Wethahe, one of them 
had a daughter remarkable for the attractions of her per- 
son and the accomplishments of her mind She was by 
the order of the king raised to the position of a courtezan 
in Hadzagio. Whilst engaged in Iti.at course she had a 
male child, whom, with unnatural feelings, she ordered to 
be thrown during the night into the midst of bushes, out- 
side the city A Naga guardian of the place watched over 
the infant and carefully protected him On the following 
morning, the king, happemiig to pass by, heard the sound 
thoo-thoo many times rep*atetl It was the Naga who 
made this noise in order to attract lus aflention The 
king having sent one of his officers to the spot the sound 
was coming from, was informed that an infant still alive 
was lying there under the guard of a Naga Moved with 
compassion, he ordered the diild to be forwarded to his 
palace and had him carefully brought up On account of 
the sound thoo-thoo which had been heard, and of the 
Naga that had been met on the spot, the child was named 
Thoo-thoo-naga. He grew up and became an accomplished 
prince. The people, who bad nd themselves of the line 
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of parricide kings, unanimonsly proclaimed him king 
in 63. 

That monarch, not unmindful of his mother’s origin, re- 
established the city of Wethalie, and fixed in it the royal 
residence From that time Badzagio lost her rank of 
royal city, which she never after recovered. He died in 8 1 , 
and was succeeded by his son Kalathoka, who, as we shall 
see subsequently, had a long reign of twenty-eight years. 

We must show now how there has ever been a regular 
and uninterrupted succession of eminent doctors, who 
have successively communicated to each other the genuine 
doctrine, from Buddha down to the time of the third coun- 
cil, that lb to say, during more than two hundred years. 
The venerable Oopali had learned the Wini at the feet of 
Buddha himself, and had for his chief pupil the venerable 
Dantaka, who in his turn became the teacher of the vene- 
rable Thaunaka The latter was the instructor of the 
venerable iSeiggiwa, who also brought up in the know- 
ledge of the true doctrine the venerable and renowned 
Mauggali-patta. Dantaka belonged, by birth, to the 
pounha race of Wethalie. Having become a patzin, he 
attained to so great a proficiency in the religious science, 
that Oopali appointed him the instructor of a thousand 
religions in the three I’ltagats. Thaunaka was the son of 
a rich merchant He became a convert to Buddhism, and 
entered as a religious at Badzagio. His remarkable men- 
tal attainments induced his superior to give him the 
charge of initiating others into the knowledge of the 
sacred doctrines. Seiggiwa was the son of a nobleman of 
Pataliputra. On a certain day he went with many com- 
panions into the monastery of Thaunaka, and found him 
in a state of trance. The young visitor wondered at what 
he saw. Prom admiration he passed to respect and love, 
and wished to become a disciple under him. He succeeded 
so well in his studies that he merited to become the mas- 
ter of the most celebrated of all, Mauggalipatta. Previous 
to his present existence, the latter was in one of the seats 
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of Brahmas. He was incarnated in the womb of a ponnha 
woman. When he was bom, he grew np and showed a 
decided inclination to become a Buddhist, and tread in 
the footsteps of Gaudaina. It was in 163 that the future 
president of the third council became a patzin 

In the 20th year of the reign of Xalathoka, in the year 
100 , there happened a sort of schism amongst the Bahans 
of Wethalie. ITiose of the Weitzi district, little regarding 
the positive injunctions of the Wini, indulged in certain 
practices openly at variance with them. This occasioned 
strong remonstrance on the part of the Bahans living in 
the western district, called I’awera The dispute among 
the religious was soon noised abroad and caused some 
scandal. It was the following incident which revealed 
all the peril. 

The venerable Batha was then living in the monastery, 
situated in the Mahawon, in the district of Wethalie 
Chancing to travel through the Weitzi district, he heard 
that on festival days the Bahans were wont to place near 
the entrance of their monasteries certain vessels half full 
of water, and advised the jieoplc to put therein, each of 
them, a piece of silver, saying that the produce would be 
employed in purchasing dresses and the other utensils re- 
quired by the Bahans. They also allowed as lawful the 
use of spirits, and were not very particular respecting the 
observance of the law of celibacy Batha was greatly 
scandalised at all that he saw. He boldly told the people 
that it was not g;ood to make offerings of money, because 
it was unlawful for religious to possess any. He made 
similar observations respecting the other trespassings 
On the following festival day no money was offered. 
The Bahans wen much incensed at such a neglect. Batha 
said to the people : " Laymen, because of such irregulari- 
ties, the beauty of the days of worship is fading, the glory 
of religion is darkened Buddha in his days forbade the 
offering of money, the use of liquors, and several other 
practices which are now introduc^ in this place. By the 
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innovators 1 am held up as a reviler of the Bahans, and 
as one deficient in benevolence towards yon. I, as well as 
the Bahans of the royal race, attend only to the prescrip- 
tions of the Wini, such as they have been laid down and 
published by Buddha. The people replied to him: “Vene- 
rable Batha, yon are a true Bahan, and you follow the 
right way. Pray stay with us and be our teacher ; we 
will abundantly supply you with the necessaries of life." 
Batha, going on his way, was always followed by the 
people, who, in token of their respect and love, accom- 
panied him to the Kootagara monastery, in the midst of 
the forest of sala trees. 

The guilty Bahans, hearing of all that had been said 
and fearing the |iaramount influence of the venerable Batha 
over the people, said to them : “ We shall not join with 
the Bahans of the royal race We shall hold no inter- 
course with them. We shall expel Batha from this dis- 
trict ” With these dispositions they encouraged each other 
in the determination to offer a most decided opposition 
and maintain their newly invented practices. 

On his side, the venerable Batha, anxious for the safety 
of the genuine practices, and zealous for the exaltation of 
religion, hastened to Kothainbi to warn the religious of 
that and the neighbouring districts against the evil prac- 
tices of the Weitzi Bahans. To those whom he could not 
meet in person he sent letters and messengers to say to 
them : “ Brethren, before the evil-doers succeed in their 
iniquitous efforts to subvert religion, and render doubtful 
and uncertain the genuine regulations of the Wini, ere 
they have time to set up false tenets, let us assemble, and 
with our united efforts give strength and confidence to the 
good and righteous, and crush the wicked and the impious.” 

At that time there lived on a mountain, in the Upper 
Ganges, a celebrated religious, named Samputa-kami. He 
was 120 years old, and had been a disciple of Ananda. 
To him the zealous Batha applied in order to have the 
questions at issue with the Weitzi Bahans finally settled. 
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He mintitely explained to him the ten points of discipline 
on which they were at variance with the Wini. Samputa- 
kami fully agreed with the proposal, and was of opinion 
that there should be held a general assembly, in which the 
points in dispute should bo examined and the schism put 
an end to. 

Some religious, about sixty in number, appeared to have 
a leaning towards the schismatical party. They resolved 
to go to Thaurya, where lived the celebrated Rewati, whose 
extrooidinary wisdom equalled the quickness and flash of 
the lightning. The venerable Rewati, hearing of their 
wicked design, would not, in his abhorrence for their 
opinions, meet them on any account. He left his own 
place, and went from 7’haarya to the town of Sankasa 
When he hod heard that thej were following him, and 
were already close to the place he lived in, he removed to 
Kaiinna-gontra,then to Oudampara, subsequently to Kgga- 
lauionra and to TharaudzatL 

At the same time, it hapiiened that Ratha, with the 
venerable Tsainputa, wished to go and have a meeting 
with Rewati, in order to place him on las guard and to bring 
him over to their jiarty. They met him at Tharaudzati 
in the evening, and during the whole night made him 
acquainted with all the doings of the Weitzi Rahans, and 
begged him to declare openly which of the two parties 
was m the right. Rewati at once pronounced in favour of 
the Pawera Rahans, and condemned the opposite party on 
each of the ten points in dispute, aud looked upon them 
as innovators and schismatics. 

During that time the schismatic Rahans were not idle 
They wished also to draw Rewati to their party. Having 
ascertained that he lived in Tharaudzi^i, they went by 
boat and ascended the river as far as that place. They 
carried with them many presents suitable for religious. 
Having landed, they took their quarters under a large 
tree. Rewati, knowing their wicked intent, would not 
receive their presents, nor hold communion with them. 
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Undismayed by this first check which they had received, 
they tried to obtain access to the master by means of the 
disciple. They offered him some presents, which in his 
simplicity he accepted. Meanwhile they nrged him to 
prevail upon his teacher to give them a favourable hearing. 
He only once made the attempt to introduce the subject 
with the greatest caution. Bewati, however, was on his 
guard • he administered to his imprudent disciple such a 
rebuke as to deter him from making any further attempt. 
His name was Outtara. He and all the Bahans went to 
Wethalie. 

To cairn the heat of discussion, and bring the question 
at issue to a complete settlement, the Walikarama monas- 
tery in Wethalie was selected as the fittest place for hold- 
ing a general assembly, where both parties would attend, 
and endeavour to come to a mutual understanding. Out 
of an immense number of religious, 700, the most con- 
spicuous for their learning were selected by Batha and 
Bewati to be members of the assembly. But to render 
the discussion clearer and easier, it was agreed that each 
of the ten points should be first discussed by eight Bahans, 
four from each party. Bewati, Samputa, Batha, and Thou- 
mana represented the western or orthodox party : Sampu- 
ta-kami, Thala, Koudyabantaka, and Wathakami acted for 
the opposite party. 

It was evident that in this dispute the question was not 
about the Pitagat itself ; this was admitted by both parties. 
The difficulty affected certain points of discipline, ten in 
number, which were to be settled by the authority of the 
Kambawa and Patimauk. The eight delegates having met 
in a private hall of the monastery, Bewati was desired 
to question the venerable Samputa-kami on the ten points 
on which there was disagreement. He said : “ Is it law- 
ful to add to the food that is received some salt or other 
condiments ^ ” Samputa-kami answered : “ It is not law- 
ful ” “ In what place was that point settled ? ” “ In 
Wethalie, as being contrary to the spint of the Wini.” 
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“ Wlat sin is entailed on him who does such a thing ? ” 
“ The sin of Patzeit.” Questions of a similar import were 
put as regards the drinking of milk in the afternoon, the 
use of waters half-fermented, the drinking of spirits, the 
receiving of gold and silver. Answers were given agree- 
ably to the tenor of the Wini regulations. 

When the eight delegates had come to a decision upon 
the ten points of discipline, they went into the great hall 
where tho 700 Bahans were assembled. Batha was the 
president of the assembly. Samputa-kami was desired to 
ascend the pulpit ‘and hold the fan The president said 
to the assembled Bahans : “ Brethren, if it be pleasing to 
you, I will interrogate the venerable Samputa-kami on the 
Wini, and on the ten points in discussion.” He followed 
the same order that had been observed in the first meet- 
ing of the eight Bahans. The answers were unanimously 
received and approved of by the whole assembly Then 
the president said; “All discussion concerning the ten 
points is now over ; let every one accept the decisions of 
the assembly and act agreeably to them.” 

This second council is called Tliattasakita, or the assem- 
bly of the 700 Bahans It was held in 102, under the 
reign of Kalathoka. That prince appears to have favoured 
the party of the Weitzi Bahans. The assembly lasted 
eight months. The canon of scriptures was likewise 
arranged and determined as it hod been done by Kathaba 
in the first council. 

Among the principal members of the assembly were 
Samputa-kami, Thala, Koudzasambita, Bewati, Thauna, 
and Samputa, who had bees disciples of Ananda. Thou- 
mana and Wauthabakami had been disciples of the vene- 
rable Anoorouda 

Partly from the countenance given by the king to the 
condemned party, and partly from the obstinacy shown 
by the easterners m resisting the decisions of the council, 
the Buddhistic society was divided into two great factions. 
The latter, that is to say the Weitzi Bahans, established 
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the great school called the Maha Thingika. The Tera> 
ftmlrft was that of the orthodox ; it never changed in doc- 
trine or in discipline. Until the thu'd council, that is to 
say, during the space of more than a century, eighteen 
different schools branched off.* Of these, seventeen offered 


s The few and meagre particulars 
which we possess respecting the 
causes that have occasioned the hold 
mg of the second council, disclose a 
curious state of things as existing m 
the Buddhist community The dis- 
ciplinary regulations appear to have 
occupied a conspicuous part in the 
discussions that took place during 
the period of the first century Some 
of those regulations were of trifimg 
importance We wonder how the 
religious could lay so much stress 
upon such a trifle as this, “ Is it law 
ful to put salt or other condiments 
into articles of food that would have 
been ofiered without such requisites 7 
The activity displayed by both par- 
ties in the contioversy indicates the 
gradual working of opinions which 
111 those parts had been always inimi- 
cal to genuine Buddhism In Wetb 
alie and Thawattie, the holders of 
false tenets had been at all times 
bold and numerous In the days of 
Buddha, heretics were swarming in 
those places In the beginning of 
thu,fifth century of our era, Fa-hian, 
when he visit^ those places, says 
that he found that religion had almost 
disappeared, and that heretics were 
prevailing in every direcbon We 
must conclude from these two circum- 
stances that Buddhism never flour- 
ished in those places, or, at least, that 
It was never the prevaihng creed of 
the mass of the people 
The disputes tlmt took place in 
those days were not looked upon as 
of serious moment, since we see 
several religious of eminence support- 
ing the anti-orthodox party. King 
Kadathoka himself was m favour of 
those whose opinions were condemned 


by the council We may also infer 
from this state of things, that the dis- 
ciplinary regulations were far from 
being settled at that time. It re- 
qmred the experience of succeeding 
generations to determine exactly what 
was best fitted for promoting the well- 
being of the religious body, and caus- 
ing Its members to live agreeably to 
the spirit which Gaudama desued to 
infuse into the souls of his followers 
It cannot therefore be a matter of 
surprise to see the assembly striving, 
m the midst of discussions, to elabo- 
rate the framing of the rules destined 
to guide the religious in the details 
of their daily duties Under such 
circumstances there could not but be 
a great variety of opinions, supported 
with that heat and ardour so peculiar 
to individuals who hve estranged from 
the world. Moreover, the conflicting 
opinions weie maintained by the vari- 
ous schools, which, from the early 
period of the existence of Buddhism, 
sprung up and divided the members 
of the rehgious body Circumstan 
tial details respecting the various 
schools we allude to, would prove of 
the greatest advantage for elucidat- 
ing the state of the great religious 
system under consideration, for en- 
abling us to enter into the history of 
its internal development, and wit- 
nessing the various incidents that 
have marked its progress through 
ages, down to the period when it 
gradually lost its footing in the In- 
dian Peninsula 

The eighteen different schools which 
have obtained celebrity throughout 
the Buddhist world are mentioned m 
the Cingalese collection, and in that 
of all the northern Buddhists, includ- 
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the sad spectaclp of important changes in points of dis- 
cipline and of doctrine. But the Terawada never changed : 
it retained botli doctrine and discipline in their original 
purity. All the different schools received their denomi- 
nation from their respective founders. 

mg the Chinese In the manusciipt c\ pounded here at gre.it length and 
which the wntei pa!.!>esaes nothing with a scrupulous correctness buch 
IS mentioned respecting these schools int lieing the case, the .iiithor has 
but their lespective iintnes Had the tlioiiglit that it was useless to the 
chief opinions held out by each School reader to lay liefoie him a diy and 
been giien out, they would have been uiimtei esting array of names 
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CHAPTER V 

Kalathoka tx Mtcttded By hts eldest sen, Baddasena — And finally by the 
youngest, Pttsamuha — Thu pnnce ts ktlled and succeeded by a chief of 
robbers, named Ouggasena-nanda — King Tsanda-gutta — KtngBanda- 
sura — Miraculous dreams ofAthoia's mother — KmgAthoka — Hts con- 
version — His seal for Buddhism — Finding of the teltcs — Distribution 
of them — Third council held under the presidency of Mauggalipata — 
Precuhtng of leltgion in various countries, and partnularly in Thaton 
— Voyage of Budhagosa to Ceylon — Establishment of leligion in Pagan 
— Various fat titulars t elating to the importation of the scnptuies in 
Buimah 

At t)ie condnsion of the synod, Sainputa-kami and several 
of the most distinguished members of the Huddhistic as- 
sembly, astonished at the progress of schism and dissen- 
sion which the united voices of seven luindred religious 
had not been able entirely to root up, endeavoured to 
divine, as tar as human wisdom could reach, what would 
be in after times the fate of religion. They foresaw that 
one hundred and twenty years hence there would be at 
Pataliputra a mighty ruler full of love for religion, and 
zealous for its propagation, who would do much to pro- 
mote its exaltation But before the reign of that pious 
monarch they saw distinctly that there would appear 
many heretics, fond of their own will, coining doctrmes 
of their own invention, and that they would thereby 
inflict the most serious harm on religion. They had, how- 
ever, the consolation to know that this was to come to 
pass after their death. But who was the fortunate being 
who was destined to check effectually the coming evil? 
They saw him in one of the seats of Brahmas, His 
name was Teissa. In due time he would come down to 
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the Beat of man, operate his incarnation in the womb of a 
pounha female, named Maugali, and would afterwards 
become a famous religious under the name Mauggahpatta. 
This vision filled their souls with the purest ]oy, which 
was increased by the view of the expansion and develop- 
ment which religion would receive through the zeal of 
that great personage. 

After a reign of twenty-eight years. King Kalathoka 
died, leaving nine sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Baddasena They all reigned one after the other through 
a period of thirty-three years The last of them, Pitza- 
miika, was the youngest. During his reign a gang of 
robbers desolated the country of Magatha On a certain 
day a man named Onggaseiia, having fallen in with that 
gang, inquired of tliem what pursuit they followed in order 
to obtain their hveliliood. They plainly told him that 
they knew nothing about the tillage of the fields, and were 
unacquainted witli the business of trade , they had no 
other way left for maintaining themselvi's but to seize by 
force whatever they chanced to meet Onggasena, taken 
up with the boldness of these desperadoes, offered lo join 
their company with his eight brothers The offer w'as 
gladly accepted It happened afterwards that in one of 
their depredatory expeditions their chief was slam Oug- 
gaseiia was a])poiiited by common consent to take his 
place Being of a bold and lofty daring, he said to his 
associates • “ IVieiids, it does not suit brave and enterpris- 
ing men as yon are to confine your attacks to petty vil- 
lages and small towns ■ you ought to aim higher ” lie 
then represented to them in forcible language that King 
Pitzamuka was deficient in courage, and neglected entirely 
the duties of a king “ The moment is favourable,” added 
he, “to attack Pataliputra itself.” His opinion was uni- 
versally accepted The king, fonder of pleasure than of 
business, offered little resistance. He was killed at the 
taking of his capital, and Ouggasena sat on the throne, 
under the name of Ouggasena-nanda. 
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He was succeeded by his eight brothers. They reigued 
successively during the short period of twenty-two years. 
The last of them was called Dzauanda. These princes 
were not followers of Buddha, but they supported the 
party of the pounhas, to winch they adhered Their 
generosity towards the pounhas was very great. They fed 
daily a great numbi'r of Ihem m their own palace. 

Among the pounlias who were maintained by tlie king’s 
libi'rality, there was one mimed Dzaiiecka, who was much 
versed in the science of astrology. Being once m the 
country, lie saw in himself certain signs indicating that 
one day he would become a king Having commumcated 
this intelligence to his mother, she w'lsely advised him to 
ignore such dangerous signs, winch w oiild inevitably bring 
the king’s anger upon him, and expose him to great perils 
Dzaneoka was wise enough to comply with his mother’s 
washes. 

On a certain day Dzaiiecka returned to Pataliputra, 
from the country place where his mother lived On his 
arrival, he, in company with his brethrim, went to the 
palace to receive alms, that were to be distributed in the 
king’s presence in a large hall, fitted for that special 
purpose, lie occupied the foremost rank The king, who 
saw him, could not helji remarking something extraordinary 
in his person Suspicions arose iii his bosom respecting 
the fidelity of that pouiiha He instantly felt angry with 
him Unable to control his passions, he ordered one of 
his officers to turn him out of the palace without giving 
him anything. Tho ponnha bad but to obey the unwel- 
come summons Stung to the quick by shame and rage, 
he rose from his place When he was just crossing the 
threshold of the hall’s entrance, he took off his caste’s 
string, and cut it in pieces , he likewise broke his mendi- 
cant’s pot, and flung all against one post of the door of the 
hall, uttering at the same time imprecations, and praying 
that the king might never from that day en]oy rest. He 
ran away as far as he could, and under a disguise he 
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eluded the purbuit of tho&e that had been sent to arrest 
him He escaped into Tekkaso There he plotted the 
destruction of the king. 

In one of his rambles tlirougli the country, Dzanecka 
met by chance a child, whom he knew to belong to a royal 
race lie at once adopted him, and brought him up with 
the Efreatest cere and atl ention It was not long, however, 
ere he found out that the signs prognosticating promotion 
to royalty were r.ither donbtfid and somewhat insufficient. 
He could not rely on him for the execution of the impor- 
tant and long-chcrished design he had in Ins heart He 
had now to look out for some other one, who could afford 
him a greater subject for hope and confidence Chance 
soon served him admirably well, to the utmost of his wishes. 

After the destruction of Wethalie by Adzatatliat, the 
princes that had escaped from the massacre had fi(*d in an 
eastern direction, and built a city called Maurya New 
misfortunes having befallen them, they were obliged to 
search for safety in precipitate flight. One of the wives 
of those princes, being in the family way, was led to the 
city of Pouppaya Having been delivered of a son, she 
had the barbarity to order the little creature to be put 
into a jar, which was cast in a neighbouring cow-pen 
The Nats watched over the child, and the bull of the herd, 
stationing itself near the infant, kept, with his horns and 
feet, at a distance any animal that eame near. The cow- 
keeper, observing wliat was taking jilace, took t he child 
and gave it to Ins wife Tsanda to bring him up as if he 
were their own child He was called from the name of 
his adopted parents, Tsanda-gutta 

When the lad had come to the age to play the cowherd, 
he assumed among his fellow-herdsmen all the ways and 
manners and deportment of a king. He appointed some 
of them his ministers; others were invested with other 
mock dignities. Ho would sit on a tnbunal, decide small 
cases, and strictly enforce the execution of his sen- 
tences. 
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The Pounha Dzanecka, who was living in the neighbour- 
hood, hearing all this, wished to see the extraordinary boy. 
He recognised at a glance in the lad the sure signs fore- 
shadowing his coming greatness. He purchased him for 
the sum of one thousand pieces of silver, and brought him 
up along with his other adopted son. Kach of the boys 
had a splendid necklace of gold. On a certain day, 
Dzanecka ordered Poiippata, for such was the name of the 
first adopted son, to take a sword and go to Tsanda-gutta 
whilst asleep, and take from him his necklace of gold, 
without, however, cutting the thread, or even unloosing it. 
Pouppata, agreeably to liis father’s order, went near the 
place where his brother was sleeping. He stood over him, 
and examined attentively by what means he could execute 
his father’s order. After many fruitless combinations, 
finding it impossible to do so, he went back to his father 
and related his disappointment Dzanecka, without ad- 
dressing him a word of blame, remained silent . 

A few days afterwards, Dzanecka called Tsanda-gutta, 
and commissioned him to take a sword, and during bis 
brother’s sleep to steal away from him his gold neck- 
lace, carefully avoiding either to cut the string or to untie 
it. Tsanda-gutta went to the place where his brother was 
sleeping. After a few moments of reflection, seeing but 
one way to obey his father’s order, he cut off at once his 
brother’s head, and brought entire the necklace of gold, 
which he placed at his father’* feet The latter, without 
giving a sign of approbation or displeasure, remained 
silent. 

Dzanecka gave all his treasures to Tsanda-gutta. Hav- 
ing pointed out to him and mmutely explained tho course 
he had to follow for obtaining the high station he was 
destined to, the pounha repaired to some other place, 
bidding him remember him after he became a king. W ith 
the treasures left at his disposal, Tsanda-gutta levied men, 
and went on from success to success, until he possessed 
himself of Pataliputra and killed Dananda. He received 
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the water of consecration, and began his reign in 163. 
That monarch seems to have been accustomed to the use 
of poisons. For it happened that, on a certain day, his 
first queen, belonging to the Maurya race, tasted a mouth- 
ful of a dish prepared for the king. This caused her 
death At the time of that fatal occurrence she was far 
advanced in pregnancy The king, without a moment’s 
delay, ordered her belly to be opened , the infant was 
taken out and put in the belly of a goat freshly slain. 
The child lived, and was called Bandasnra. 

Tsanda-gulta, afiter a reign of twenty-four years, died in 
187, and was succeeded by his son Bandasura, only sixteen 
years old. Both the father and the son were supporters 
of the pounhas. and led daily an immense number of 
them in their palace Bandasura reigned twenty-seven 
years, that is to say, until the year 214 He had alto- 
gether loi sons. His first queen, called Damma, had 
become the mother of two sons, called Athoka and Teissa. 
When she was pregnant of the first, she had five dreams • 
First, she thought she was stretching her two feet, one 
resting on the sun, and the other on the moon ; second, 
it appeared to her that she was devouring the stars ; 
third, she fancied she was eating the clouds ; fourth, she 
imagined she was eating the worms’ dunghills , fifth and 
finally, she imagined she was eating the leaves of all the 
trees According to the prediction of the soothsayers, the 
five dreams meant that the son whom she had in her 
womb would rule over the whole of the island of Tsam- 
poudipa ; that he would destroy all his brothers, who 
would unite to dispute the throne with him; that he 
would disperse all the heretics or upholders of false 
tenets, who, like clouds, obscure the glory of religion ; 
that he would possess all above the earth to the height 
of one youdzana, and all below the earth to an equal 
depth. 

When Athoka was sixteen years old, his father sent 
him to Outzeni to govern that city, and the territories 
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annexed to it. On hie way to that city, Athoka had to 
pass through Wedika, distant fifty yondzanas from Pata- 
liputra, in an eastern direction. The town had been 
founded by the princes of Kapilawot, when that city had 
been almost destroyed in the days of Buddha. In that 
place he married the daughter of a rich man, named 
Dewa After his arrival at Outzeni, Ath oka’s wife pre- 
sented him first with a son, who was named Maheinda, 
and subsequently with a daughter, called Seingamitta. 
Athoka remained nine years at Outzeni At the end of 
that period, hearing that his father lay dangerously ill, he 
hastened to Pataliputra, to assist him and render all the 
services dictated by filial love. On his return, having to 
pass through Wedika, he left in that place his wife and 
his two children A little while after his arrival at his 
father’s capital, the king breathed his last, and Athoka 
was proclaimed king 

The new monarch, however, found himself soon sur- 
rounded by many enemies. With the exception of Teissa, 
who was born from the same mother, all his brothers 
conspired against him. The oldest of all, named Thon- 
mana, was the originator and leader of the rebellion. 
After a protracted struggle, Athoka’s good fortune pre- 
vailed. His rebellious brother Thoumana was overcome 
and made a prisoner ; soon after, he was put to death. 
The same sad and cruel fate befel the other ninety-eight 
brothers But it took three years before Athoka could 
free himself from all his enemies. On the fourth year 
after his accession to the throne, that is to say, in 218, he 
received the royal consecration, and in honour of his 
mother took the name of Dammathoka He obtained a 
universal sway all over Dzampondipa. 

Up to the period of his consecration, Athoka had always 
favoured the pounhas. In imitation of his father’s con- 
duct, he fed daily an immense number of them in his 
palace. They all dressed in white clothes. It was only 
after he had received the royal consecration that he be- 

VOL. II. I 
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came a convert to Buddhism, through the instrumentality 
of his own nephew, the Rahan Nigrauda. A few parti- 
culars respecting this celebrated religious may not be 
unaccept ible to the r(‘ader 

After Thoumana’s death. Ins wife Thoumana-dewi was 
near the moment of her confinement. Under disguise, she 
contrived to baffle the snares of her husband’s enemies 
and elude their pursuit. She went to the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Douutsank.i, a little distant from 
I'at.iliputra in an eastern direction, and rested under a 
banyan tiee smmU shed n.is piov'ided for her, and 
the liead man of tlii> Mllag«>, who looked upon her as his 
dangliter, supjilied her with food She was delivered of 
a son, whom she named Nigranda When he was about 
seven ^\ears old Ik* was confided to the care of the vene- 
lable Varuna, who iiistrncted him in liis monastery, and 
taught him the Kamat.in. lie b(*eaine a religious, and 
was made a patziii 'I’he monasteiy ol the venerable 
Varuna was not veiy distant from the southern gate of 
the oit\ 

On a certain day the young religious Nigrauda rose up 
at an early hour, and having paid Ins respects to his great 
instructor, jnit on hi.s cloak, and, taking under his arm the 
mendicant’s pot, left his monastery, entered the city by 
tlie southern gate, and shaped his course towards the east- 
ern one, with the intention of going to visit his mother 
At that very moment King Athoka was standing over the 
lion’s gate of his palace enjoying the cool of the morning 
breeze He saw the young religious passing with a grave 
and steady step All was graceful and ibgnifii'd in his 
deportment . A placnd joy, a serene modesty, and a majes- 
tic appearance beautified his countenance to such an 
extent that, at the first look, the king felt an irresistible 
affection for the young Samane. Without a moment’s 
delay he despatched an officer to call him. With a kind 
and affectionate tone the king invited him to ascend the 
steps of his palace, and insisted on serving him with his 
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meal. When the repast was over, Athoka said : “ Young 
Samane, do you know well all the doctrines taught by 
your instructor?” “1 am somewhat acquainted with 
them,” replied Nigrauda modestly. “ If sucli be the case, 
will you be pleased to explain them to me ? ” He then 
said in reply : “ He who is diligent in practising the duties 
that procure merits enjoys true happiness; he shall be 
exempt from death. He who neglects the duties that 
procure merits is unhappy, and is in a state of death ” 
The king, delighted with the instruction delivered to him 
by the young Samane, ofEered him several presents suit- 
able to the religious profession But Nigiauda would 
not accept them, except in the name and for the benefit of 
his instructor; because it was he who had the charge of 
teaching people to avoid evil, to do good, and to practise 
the religious duties. As to him, he was* but a disciple. 
Athoka was greatly pleased with the modesty and disinte- 
restedness of the young Samane. 

On other occasions the king sent for Nigrauda, and 
heard his instructions with such a good result that he 
gradually became a perfect convert. By the advice of his 
spiritual guide, Athoka made daily presents to a certain 
number of religious of the Buddhistic iiersuasion. The 
number of the religious who every day attended the court 
to receive presents gradually swelled to the amount of 
60 , 000 . Nigrauda instructed his royal pii])il on the three 
Saranans and the five prwepts. He infused into his sonl 
a tender love for Buddha and his religion. The great 
change in the king’s diS]}ositions happened on the fourth 
year after his coronation Up to that time he had 
favoured the party of the pounhas, as his father and grand- 
father had done. Ho was in the habit of daily affording 
food and maintenance to sixty thousand pounhas wearing 
the white dress. 

Not satisfied with the liberal offerings of eveiy day, 
the king said to the Bahans ; “ My intention is to build a 
great number of dzedis in all the cities of Dzampondipa. 
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But where are to be found the relics of the most excel- 
lent Buddha, that they may be divided and enshrined m 
the principal dzedis ? ” By his order the relics were 
searched for in every direction The dzedis already built 
in Wetlialie, Kapilawot, Allakappa, I’tiwa, and Kouthei- 
naron were all demolished. An exception was made in 
favour of the dzcdi in the village of Bama The Nagas, 
guardians of the place, would not allow that monument 
to be touched. In vain did the workmen strive with pick- 
axes to demolish the dzedi 'Pheir instruments broke m 
pieces as soon as they came in contact w itli the building 
But in none of them conld the precious deposit be found. 
The king commanded that the demolished sacred monu- 
ments should be rebuilt precisely in the same shape and 
form as they stood previously Athoka, disapjiomted but 
undismayed by his want of success, directed Ins steps 
towards Radzagio, and resolved not to relax in his exer- 
tions until he had found the precious obicct of his eager 
desires Having arrived at that place, he assembled all 
the Rahans and people, and inquired if there was no peison 
who could lead him in the way to discover the relics. In 
the crowd there was a Rahan one hundred and twenty j ears 
old, who said that when he was a Samaue about seven years 
old, his superior directed him to take some flowers and per- 
fumes, and, leading him to a retired place, said to him, 
“You see that dark bush m the middle of which there is 
a small stone dzedi; let ns prostrate ourselves before it 
and make our offering.” When this was done he added 
with a solemn tone of voice, “ Young Samane, observe well 
this spot, and ever remember it.” He said nothing more, 
and we returned to our home. “ I’his is doubtless,” said 
the king, “the very spot I am searching after, without 
having ever been able hitherto to discover it.” The king 
and his people hastened to the indicated place. Great 
offerings were made to the guardian Nat in order to pro- 
pitiate him. The Nat, assuming the shape of a young man, 
removed all the obstacles that obstructed the way to the 
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place. When the king was near the first door, he dis- 
covered the ruby whereupon was seen the above-related 
inscription. On touching the bolt the door was suddenly 
opened, when, to the great surprise of all present, the 
lamps that had been lighted two hundred and eighteen 
years ago were found burning and full of oil ; the flowers, 
without the least sign of withering, were as fresh and beau- 
tiful as those 111 the gardens ; the smell of the perfumes 
seemed to be oven more exquisite than that of new ones. 
The king, taking the gold leaf, read the inscnption con- 
cerning him Ue took all the relics, except a few that he 
left therein, replaced and arranged everything as he had 
found it. The finding of the relics hajipened 111 21 8.* 


J It h*is Ixjcu tliouslit of some im- 
portance to mention in a p.iiticular 
note all the principal epoch') named 
in the couisc of this work, 'mil to 
show how they stand lelativciy to 
the Chiistinn era As a nutter of 
course, the starting-point foi the 
reckoning and computing ot ytais is 
the epoch of Ciaudima's death, which 
IS fixed by the southein Buddhists 
in the yeai 543 n C The exKtness 
of this epoch has been coiito'ilcd by 
A Cunningham, one of the greatest 
authorities in such matleis In his 
opinion, the epoch of r».ui<lania*s 
Neibban ought to be placed seventy 
years later But as his views on this 
subject have not as yet been univei- 
sally received by the learned in 
Europe, we will remain satisfied with 
the hitherto generally accepted data 
Ihe first eta is that of King Eet- 
zana, the grandfather of Gaudania by 
his mother’s side U was made by 
the help and under the guidance of a 
fanious hermit, named Deweel.i, who 
IS mentioned as highly versi d in the 
scienc'e of astronomy, such as it e\* 
isted in those days. The king's object 
was to correct the glaring tTiors that 
had crept into the calendar It is 
said that he did away with the era 


8640 on a Satin day, on the day of the 
new moon of labaong (March), and 
fixed the l>egmning of the new cjra on 
the )oUo>Mng day, that is to say, on 
a Sunday, the first day after the new 
nioon of the same month This hap- 
pi ned in the year 691 b t 'J his new 
reckoning of years lasted only .1 bun- 
dled and foity-eight years, the epoch 
of Gaudama’s Neibban, 543 a c 
1 he second tia, the most celebrated 
of all. is the religious one King 
Ad/aialhal vnrt the venerable Ka- 
thabi. actuated by the desire of ren- 
dering cvei memorable the death of 
the founder of their religion, and 
paying to him a homage that would 
bi' rc-cchocd by succeeding genera- 
tions, came to the resolution of doing 
a\> \y w iih the Ect^aiia computation, 
and fixed a new reckoning of years, 
from the annual revolution which 
witnessed that event, which, in the 
opinion of Buddhists, is the greatest 
of all In the year 148, the first day 
of the month of lagoo (April), which 
fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the 
beginning of the new computation, 
emphatically called the era of reli- 
gion, 543 B.C It IS adopted by all 
the southern Buddhists. 

In addition to this general era, each 
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All that has been herein above related respecting the 
partition of the relics by Danna, &c., has been extracted 
from the book called Nibana Tlioot. But he who wishes 


Buddhist nation has had, for one rea- 
son or for another, particular periods, 
from which they have reckoned time 
and computed years It is probable 
that the reform in the calendar, ne- 
CLSSiUded by the errors introduced 
into It owir^ to incorrect compuLa- 
tions, have given rise to several eras, 
which are generally known by the 
name of the kings under whose reign 
they have taken place, and by whoso 
authority they have betni intro- 
duced and brought into common 
use 

The Burmans have the era called 
Dandoratha It was introduced by 
Ihamngdaia, or. as spelt by others, 
Ihamugdantz, king of Prome, m the 
year of religion 625 = to 81 A D 
'lliat mon<irch is represented as uell 
mfonued and skilled in the know- 
ledge of the astronomical calculations 
The months were no longer in unison 
with the seasons What did the royal 
reformei of the calendar do to re- 
medy the evil? No other particular 
IS mentioned in the manuscript which 
the u liter lias in his possession, ex- 
cept that the king did away with 622, 
and liegan the reformed computation 
with two, so that its beginning must 
be made to agree with the year 
79 A I) 

That u a lasted only 562 years 'fhe 
reformeron this occasion was Pouppa- 
drau, king of Pagan, who is repre- 
sented to 115 as well versed in tne 
science of astronomical computations 
This monarch imitated in this reform 
the conduct of the king of Prome 
He did away with 560 years, and 
had his mw era to begin with two 
This happened in the year of religion 
1182 -= to 639 A D This is the com- 
mon era used by the Burmese up to 
this day, and is known as the Pagan 
or Pouppa<dzau era 

We find also mentioned occasion- 


ally the fhatoo era. It is made to 
begin with the year of the arrival 
of the two Buddhist missionaries, 
Thauna and Outtara, m the great 
place of Thaton, m the year of reli- 
gion 237 — to 306 B L 1 hinmalhoka 
was, at that time, king of that coun- 
try That period of years has lasted 
136a years It ended in the year of 
religion 1599 -- 1156 A D , wlien the 
king of Pagan, Naurata-dzan, invaded 
the country, possessed himself of 
'1 baton, and carried away captive the 
last king, Mcin-hnit 

It IS perhaps as well to mention 
here an epoch which has bt^cn, at 
all times, famous m the history of 
Buddhism in Bui mah I allude to the 
voyage which aieligiousof J baton, 
named Buddhagosa, made to ( eylon 
in the year of religion 043 =s to 40J 
AD J he objci t of this voyage was 
to piocure a copy of the striptures 
I ic succeeded in his undertaking 1 le 
made use of the Burmese or latlicr 
Tailing ch.ai icttrs, in transciibing 
the manuscripts, which were written 
with the characters of Magatha The 
Burmans Uy much stress upon that 
voyage and always ciiefully note 
down the year in which it tf ok 
place In fact, it is to Ruddhagosa 
that the people living on the shores 
of the Gulf of Martaban owe the pos- 
session of the Buddhist scriptures 
From I baton, the collection made by 
’^udiihagosa was transferred to Pa- 
gan, 656 years after it had been im- 
ported from ( c) Ion, 

Without the knowledge of those 
various epochs, it is difficult to under- 
stand with anything approaching to 
clearness and exactness the datas 
that wc find alluded to and men- 
tioned in the Burmese literary com- 
positions The foregoing particulars 
appear to be sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes 
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to know all the particulars concerning the places where 
the relics have been deposited, &c , must have recourse to 
the books called Data Win and Nalatadata Win. 

On a certain day a likeness of Buddha was placed be- 
fore the eyes of Athoka llie king was delighted with it. 
He wished to multiply the number of statues, so that they 
could be seen in every part of Ins dominions He gave 
orders for the building of monasteries in the 84,000 towns 
of Ills immense dominions This happened in 220 of the 
religious era It was but three years afterwards, that is to 
say, in 223, that the dedication or consecration of the dzedis 
took place, 111 which ]X)rtion& of the relics were to be en- 
shrined Throughout his realm the king issued a procla- 
mation inviting all the people to attend to the observance 
of the eight precepts. The royalniandate was dulj attended 
to, and the ndigions festival celebrated with the greatest 
solemnity. On that oc&asiuu the king made* abundant 
donations to the religious, and strove to display his zeal 
for the promotion of religion 

Delighted with all that he had done, the king said to 
the venerable Mauggalipata . “1 have endeavoured to 
labour for the exaltation of religion by ev'eiy means in my 
power. I have built religious nioniimeiits through the 
length and breadth of my domiiiions , I have made offer- 
ings on the grandest scale May 1 now consider myself 
as entitled to the nilieritanee of religion ? ” The venerable 
Mauggalipata replied. “ Cn*at pnnee, you have indeed done 
much towards the adv^anceuient of the good cause But 
something else more excellent still is to Ix' ^verfonued that 
you may acquire a right to the inheritance of religion,” 
“ What is that ? ” asked the king “ It is most perfect 
and meritonoiis,” replied Mauggalipata, “ that you should 
consecrate your son Malieinda and your daughter Smga- 
meitta to the service of religion ” Athoka immediately 
asked his sou, who was eighteen years old, whetlier he 
would like to become a religious. Malieinda answered in 
the affirmative. He was forthwith ordained Samane. 
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Manggalipata act^d on the occasion as president, and 
Mahadewana as master of the ceremonies. Singameitta 
was similarly ordained. The president was Dammapata, 
and the person acting in the ceremony was Oopali. This 
happened in 223. Mahemda learned the Pitagat under 
the immediate superintendence and tuition of Mauggalipata 
himself. His proficiency both in the study of religious 
science and in the practice of virtue was so great that his 
teacher placed him at the head of a thousand Rahans, whom 
he was commissioned to instruct. 

The great liberality of the king towards the Buddhists, 
the efforts that he made for the promotion of the new 
religion he had embraced, alarmed those who belonged to 
the opposite party. The pouuhaa saw themselves without 
support, and unable to provide for their maintenance 
They had recourse to the following expedient to secure 
their livelihood, and also a well-concerted plan to weaken 
their enemies. Tliey all assumed the yellow dress, entered 
into the Buddhistic monasteries, and affected to be con- 
verts, without being so in reality. They retained their 
own opinions, and even as regards regulations they refused 
to comply with some of the ordinances of the Wini. Some 
of them fed large fires , others exposed themselves to 
various degrees of excessive heat ; others affected the 
mania of fixing their eyes upon the sun in the morning, 
and following it in its course during the whole day.® 
Many appeared to lay little stress on several portions of 
the Pitagat, As a matter of course, the true religious 


3 From this passage we see that, 
in those days of remote antiquity, 
there existed m the Indian Peninsula 
individuals who, led away by a fana* 
ticism still existing in our own days, 
devoted themselves to rigorous and 
extravagant penances, often in a state 
of complete nakedness In the days 
of Alexander the Great, the same 
fanatics were met with in the Pun- 
jaub Such ridiculous and unnatural 


exmbitions, far from being approved 
of and countenanced by the founder 
of Buddhism, were positively pro- 
hibited Though he aimed at sub- 
duing passions, and elevating the spi- 
ntual principle above the matenai 
one, he recommended in the spiritual 
warfare a line of conduct more con- 
sonant with reason, and supplied his 
disciples w ith weapons of a far better 
quality and a superior description. 
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were much scandalised at snch a conduct, and refused to 
hold communion with them on the days of worship. This 
state of things, after having lasted seven years, produced 
an UTitation that could be no longer tolerated. Maugga- 
lipata, disgusted at such a perturbation, left Maheinda at 
the head of the community, and withdrew to the Ahan 
Ginga mountain to enjoy some tranquillity. 

King Athoka was informed of the prevailing disorder. 
With the view of pacifying the inmates of the monas- 
teries, he sent an officer of his household with stringent 
orders to oblige the two parties to come to an understand- 
ing, to communicate with each other, and to worship in 
common on the festival days. The officer went to one of 
the monasteries, explained the royal order, and drew his 
sword, threateuiug to cut off the head of the first Rahan 
who would dare to offer opirosition. One of the orthodox 
party came forward, and having explained the true state 
of things, concluded by firmly stating that he would not 
hold commumoii with heretics. The officer in vam expo.s- 
tulated, and entreated the religions 110I to be so tenacious 
in his views, but rather to show a willingness to obey the 
king’s orders, for the sake of peace. The latter persisted 
in his refusal. 'I’he officer, carried away by jiassion, struck 
off the head of the refractory Rahan. An immense uproar 
followed tliis tragical occurrence All hojx*B of bringing 
about a pacification were then at an end 'I’he officer 
withdrew from the monastery, and related to the king all 
the particulars as they had occurred. 

Athoka bitterly deplored the murder that had been 
committed on a saintly personage, and reproached the 
officer with having outstepped the orders he had received. 
His religious feelings were grievously hurt, and his con- 
science greatly alarmed. He sent for several religious, and 
consulted them as to whether he was responsible for the 
murder committed by his officer. The spiritual advisers 
did not agree in their decision. Kome of them were of 
opinion that the king was answerable for the doing of his 
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messenger ; others declared that the king, having given 
no order to the effect of using violence, the officer alone 
was responsible for the murder Such conflicting opinions 
increased the king’s perplexities, and threw him in a state 
of great anxiety and uneasiness. 

Some courtiers, grieved at the sadness which overspread 
their master’s mind, advised him to send for the celebrated 
Mauggalipata, and abide by the decision of that eminent 
man, whose knowledge was unsurpassed. The king gladly 
accepted the projiosal. A messenger with a great retinue 
was at first sent to the place of Mauggalipata The king’s 
desires were respectfully explained But the old ascetic 
refused to quit his abode of peace. A second messenger 
was despatched, but with no better snccc^ss. At last a 
third one was sent on the same errand, with several reli- 
gious. The latter, who knew the great zeal of Mauggali- 
liata for promoting the cause of religion, represented to 
him the imminent dangers religion was threatened with, 
and entreated him to come, and by his ])reseuce save it 
from an approaching ruin On hearing this sad news the 
old man no longer he.sitated. He immediately left his 
abode, went in the boat prepared for him, and gently 
sailed down the mighty stream to I’atalipntra The news 
of his coming down was spread in a moment . When the 
boat was reported to be near the city, the king, with his 
whole court, hastened to the hanks of the Ganges. On 
her nearing the bank, Athoka went knee-deep into the 
stream, and helping the venerable Mauggalipata with his 
royal hand out of the boat, led him into a garden, where 
a suitable place had been prepared for his residence. 
There he sat at his feet, and rendered to him the same 
humble services which a disciple is wont to tender to his 
teacher. 

The king, anxious to alleviate his scruples and relieve 
his much-troubled conscience, related the particulars of 
the case of the Rahan’s murder, and concluded by asking 
whether he was to be considered as responsible for the 
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death of the religious. Manggalipata said, “ 0 king, had 
you, when you despatched the officer, the intention of 
having any refractory Rahan put to death ? ” “ No,” re- 

plied the king. “ Since you gave no such order to your 
officer, and you had no intention that any disobedience to 
your orders should be visited with capital punishment, 
the murder of the religious can in no way be imputed 
unto you , because intention is the thing that jnakes ac tinn a- . 
good or bad, and entails merits or sin on the perpetrator.” 
'Athoka recovered at once his pence and tranquillity of 
mind. Meanwhile he entreated the venerable Mauggali- 
pata to labour for the extinction of schism and the ex- 
altation of religion. 

Seven days after the arrival of the great religious,. a vast 
hall was erected 111 the grove where Manggalipata was living. 
At the end of it a fine pavilion made of cloth of various 
and bright colours was prepared for the accommodation of 
the monarch. Each religions had then to be examined 
se|>arately in the presence of Mauggalipata on t he doc- 
trines and practices he held as genuine and good. Those 
whose doctrines and observances were found to be at 
variance with the Pitagat were expelled from the assembly, 
stripped of the canonical robe, and compelled to resume 
the white dress, that is to say, the one befitting the 
poniihas. The presence of the king silenced all murmurs, 
and rendered any attempt at resistance impossible. In 
this manner the orthodox Ralians were separated from the 
heterodox ones. 

To heal the wounds inflicted on religion by schism, to 
restore purity of doctrine, and confirm the genuineness of 
the canon of scriptures, such as had been done by Kathaba 
in the first council, and by Ratlia in the second one, 
Mauggalipata, with the concurrence of the pious Dammar- 
thoka, resolved to hold a third council From the Eahans 
then present at Palibotra he selected a thousand, and with 
them he regulated the Pitagat. The council was opened 
in the year 235, and ended in 236 = to 307 B.c. It was 
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presided over by Manggalipata, who was seventy-two 
years old ® 

At the conclvisiou of the conncil, the president, who 


® It IS much to be regretted that 
no details concerning that third .is- 
sembly of the Buddhists in Palali- 
putra could be found by the ^\riter 
in the inanuseript he has in his jjos- 
scssion The (>iusc that occasioned 
the holding of the council the 
desire to establish a perfect unity in 
tlic piactices of discipln.c among the 
religious, and to tome to an agree- 
ment on the subicet of the genuine- 
ness of the scriptures. 

During the period of 236 years that 
elapsed from the death of (Tatidama, 
Buddhism seems to have remained 
confined within the limits of Maga- 
tha, that is to s<iy. north and south 
Behor Its hold over the mind of 
the people within those limits ap- 
pears to have been very imperfect 
and uncertain, particularly in the 
paits north of the Ganges It is 
from the reign of King Athoka that 
the proprigation of Buddhism in every 
direction dates The uninterrupted 
successes which attended his aims 
enabled him to afford a powerful suj»- 
port to the proiiagators of the new 
uligioii in the remotest ptirts which 
they visited But wc have no reason 
to suspect that he had recourse to 
violence in order to gain proselytes 
No doubt he protected them, and 
supplied all their wants on a liberal 
scale ile does not appear to have 
extended farther the effects of the 
countenance he lent to the heralds of 
the new religion He built monas- 
teries and dzcclis throughout the 
length and breadth of his immense 
dominions , he erected stone pillars, 
which he cosered with inscriptions 
commemorative oflns piety and zc<tl, 
a few of which exist up to this day 
Athoka may be looked upon as a 
monarch who did more for the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism in foreign parts 


than any of those who preceded him 
or came after him 
The cst iblishment of Buddhism m 
(. eylon is mentioned at great length 
111 the writer’s manuscript, but he 
h.is thought It unnecessary to relate 
all that he has found on this subject, 
.IS being foreign to the purpose he has 
had in view m the publication of this 
iMHik In a foregoing note it has 
been stated how extraordinniy is the 
fact that during more than tw o huii- 
(lied years Buddhism was propagated 
in <- eylon solely by means of oral tradi- 
tion without writing The t^ingalese 
authors are so unanimous on this 
point that It cannot be doubterl But 
in the Burmese manuscript wo have 
found stated, m unmistakable ex- 
pn^ions, tb.it the religious who as- 
sembled in the villngc of Malliya 
wiote the Pit.igat m Sanscrit, ,ind 
with the Sinscnt characters The 
word made use of is ^and'araiH, 
which surd) is designed to mean 
Sanscrit How can this Ixs recon- 
ciled with the undoubted fact that 
ill the southern Buddhists have the 
scriptures in Ifah ami not in Sanscrit, 
whilst the northern nations that have 
embraced Buddhism possess the scrip- 
tuies in Sanscrit ? Until we can obtain 
further information on the subject, 

I have no hesitation in stating that 
the Bormans, ignorant of the exist- 
ence* of the two distinct language'^ — 
ilic Pah and the Sanscrit- are very 
apt to mistake the one for the other, 
and that in then opinion what they 
call the languigc of Mag«itba, Pali, 
and Sanscrit are but one and the same 
fanguage, to which different names 
have been given byanaent authors 
As the translator of a manuscript, 
the writer was bound to render into 
English what he has found written 
m Burmese This is tlie reason why 
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was acknowledged the head of the Buddhists, thought of 
extending the sway of the new religion through the 
whole of Dzanipoudipa. Hitherto it had been con- 
fined within the limits of Magatha Now the time 
Iiad come to extend it far and wide among the nations 
and tribes of the whole world. To carry out such 
a bold and comprehensive jilau, Mauggalijiata made an 
appeal to the ablest and moat zealous members of the 
council, and charged a certain number of them to go and 
preach the true law in the countries beyond the boun- 
daries of Magatha The veneiable Mitzaganti, with four 
companions, was directed to pioceed to the country of 
Kashmera-gandara llewati was ordered to go to Ma- 
hithakaii- pant ala (Janiiaka-damiua Keckita went to 
Aparania. Maha-damnia Reckita was sent to the Mahrata 
country Daiiima Keckita received a mission to proceed 
to Yaunaka, which is the country inhabited by the I’antsays. 
The venerable Mitzi dii’ected his steps, in company with 
several brethren, towards some parts in the Himalayas 
ITiauna and Outtara proceeded in a south-eastern direc- 
tion to the count ry of iSoiiwana-boinni. Finally Maheinda, 
Ittia, Outtia, Thauiala, and Baddathala went to establish 
religion into the island of Tajipapani (CV^loii) * 

Great success attended the preachings of the Buddhist 
lieralds. If credit can be given to all that is related in 
the books on this subject, religion must have taken deep 
root in the heart of the people dwelling in those distant 
lands 

As regards Ceylon, there is an important fact to be 
stated. It appears that until the year of religion 454, 
the knowledge of the I’ltagat was transmitted by means 
of oral tradition The heads of monasteries required from 

he has, against his intimate convic- says the Burmese author, m former 
tion, made use of the word Sanscrit. Umes.bydifferentnames-Audsadipa, 
applied to the first compilation of W.iradipa. Mautadipa, Singgadipa, 
scriptures made in Ceylon under the Sihala, and Tappapam 1 here is no 
reign of King Watakamani doubt but the last name was cor- 

* The island of Ceylon was called, rupted by the Greeks into Fapobrane 
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their pupils to know the whole collection by heart. It is 
probable that one portion of the scriptures was learned by 
one section of the community, and another by another. In 
this manner the whole Pitagat was known in each monas- 
tery, and could be rehearsed in full by the inmates. This 
state of things lasted two hundred years The great incon- 
venience necessarily attending it was soon felt so keenly 
that some means had to be devised in order to render the 
study of the sacred books surer and easier. In the reign 
of King Watakamani five hundred religious assembled in 
the village of M allay a, and wrote the whole Pitagat in 
Sanscrit, and with the Sanscrit characters Under the 
reign of that monarch a great dearth prevailed all over the 
island Numerous Buddhist religious crossed over to the 
continent, and established religion in many parts of the 
southern portion of the peninsula That prince also built 
the famous Bayagiri monastery With the Mahawihara 
already existing, and the Dzetawon monastery subse- 
quently erected, there sprung up three distinct schools. 
The latter was erected in 8ii, in the time of King Ma- 
thena of Ceylon But the teaching of the Mahawihara 
was the only one truly oithodov After a protracted 
existence, they were all merged in the Mahawihara school, 
under the reign of Thin Singa-bodiparanna-inaba, in the 
year of the Pouppa-dzau era (Pagan era), 522 , of religion, 
1714 = to I161 A.II. 

The venerable Thauna and Outtara of the pounha race 
came to the district of Thaton,® which is called Sonwana- 


8 The Burmans have, from the 
time of their conversion to Buddhism, 
or at least from the period they be- 
came familiar with the scriptures, 
had the mania of giving Pali names 
to countries, large towns, and new 
places that were settled by the autho* 
nty of the rulers, in addition to the 
ordmary and common names What 
has been the result of such a measure ? 
The people have continued to desig’ 


uate such places by the vulgar names, 
whilst in most of the public docu- 
ments and in the court they have 
always used the scientific and uncom- 
mon names Hence has arisen a con- 
fusion in the minds of the people to 
such an extent that in many in- 
stances they believe that two names 
given to the same place indicate two 
distinct towns and localities 
The position of Ihaton is well 
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boumi, in the country of Bam&gnia, for the purpose of 
establishing religion in that distant land, which lies south- 
east of Mitzima Thirimathauka was the king who at 
that time reigned at Thaton. Previous to the arrival of 
the Buddhist messengers of peace, the town was desolated 
by the ravages of Biloos, who, coming from the sea, 
devoured all the newly-born infants. A great consterna- 
tion and panic had seized the inhabitants when they saw 


known, and is between the mouths 
of the Salween and the 1 sitang 
rivers Its actual distance from the 
sea IS about eight or nine miles In 
the days of Biiddhagosa, that is to say, 
in the beginning of the fifth century 
of our era, it was a sca-port Fhr 
Burmese ^^rltels invanably call 1 ba- 
ton, not by the name of city, but 
by that of country They add the 
epithet of Souwana-bourai, the land 
of gold According to the same 
writers. Fhaton was situated in the 
atAte or kingdom of Ramagnu From 
what IS found mentioned about Ra- 
magnisi, it appoiis that it comprised 
three distinct parts or districts , that 
of Kouthein, which is the present 
Pouthein or Rissein, including the 
territory situated between the Irra- 
waddy and the mountains of Arracan , 
that of Henthawati, between the Irra- 
waddy and the 1 sitaug river , and 
that of Mouttama, or Martaban, 
between the Tsitang and the Salween 
It SLcms that the kingdom of Ra- 
magnia extended m the north as far 
as Akaouk-taong, south of Prome 
I he limits that are assigned must have 
undergone considerable changes, on 
account of the continual wars that 
hive raged in those parts, but they 
are those assigned by several native 
authors 

Ilie people that dwelt in Ramagnia 
arc called Moun I hey are the Ta- 
l.ungs or Peguans of modern times 
They had attained a considerable 
degree of civilisation at a time when 


the Burmans were in a state of bar- 
barism The proximity of the sea 
afforded them opportunities of com- 
ing in contact with otVier nations — 
the Hindus in particular, who ap- 
|)ear to have settled at fhaton in 
great numbers J he Rahan Buddha- 
gosa is said to have belonged to the 
pounha race, though he was a fervent 
Buddhist 

The town which was the capital of 
the territory called Henrawati can- 
not, we believe, be the town which 
IS called at present Pegu, but another 
one, much more ancient, the rums of 
which are still visible close to the 
eastern side of Pegu, 

Ibe language of the Talaings is 
totally difterent from that of the 
Burmans, but the characters for 
wnting are somewhat the same It 
15 from them that the latter have 
received their religion, the scrip- 
tures, and the characters used in 
writing 

Since the final conquest of Pegu by 
Alaong-pbra in the middle of the last 
century, and the extermination of a 
great numbei of its inhabitants, the 
remaining Peguans have gradually 
amalgamated with the Burmans 
With their nationality they have 
lost also their language to such an 
extent that it is now spoken only 
in a few isolated places It is not 
unusual to meet with descendants of 
Peguans whose aged parents still 
speak their native language, whilst 
they know and speak only Burmese. 
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the two strangers, clothed in yellow robes, setting their 
feet upon the shore. They mistook them for monsters 
of a new description, who wrere coming to increase their 
misfortune They ran to arms, and were preparing to 
attack the two religious. The latter, perceiving the danger 
that threatened them, said with a meek tone of voice to 
the infuriated mob, " ^^'hy do you attack us ? We are 
not Bil.ios, nor are we come hither with any hostile inten- 
tion Know ye that we profess a religion which forbids 
ns to take away intentionally the life of even the smallest 
insect, to rob, to commit adultery, and to use spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors. By our regulations we are allowed 
to cat rice but once in a day.” On hearing the explana- 
tions given by tlie two strangers, the people of Thaton 
were quieted They received them with kindness, and 
treated them with great respect. By the power inherent 
in the two religious, the sea-Biloo was put to flight, and 
was seen no longer. The kmg and the people, grateful 
for the service they liad received, and delighted with the 
new doctrine preached to them accepted joyfully the five 
precepts, and promised to observe them. An immense 
number of men and women were converted. Among the 
new converts, a great many embraced the religious life 
King Thin-mathauka was informed that, a little while 
after Gaudaina’s death, a Kahan, named Gambawatti, had 
brought thirty-three teeth of Buddha, and deposited them 
in a dzedi upon the mount Inda-danoo, which lies north- 
east of Thaton. Moreover, he had heard that after the 
eighth season, Gandama had gone to Mitila Whilst he 
dwelt into that place, it hapjieucd that a certain Rahan 
came to remember of some of his relatives whom he had 
known during a former existence lie saw them living 
in Thaton. He then earnestly supplicated his great 
master to condescend to go to that place and preach the 
law to Ills relatives. Gaudama, complying with the 
request, resorted thither through the air, attended by a 
great retinue. He preached the law, and previous to his 
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departure, gave to the ruler of Thaton eight hairs of his 
head Relying on the accuracy of the information, Thiri- 
mathauka felt a great desire to find out the precious 
relics, in order to have them distributed in eleven towns 
of Henzawatti, in eleven towns of Kouthein, and in eleven 
towns of Mouttama These three countries constitute 
whal is called Ramagnia. All happened agreeably to his 
wishes. The relics were duly found on mount Inda- 
danoo, in the very dzedi in which they had been enshrined, 
and were distributed in the various towns, as above men- 
tioned It is probable that there occurred at Thaton the 
same curious fact which we know to have taken place in 
Ceylon, viz • Religion was propagated at first by the means 
of oral tradition 

The first one who made an attempt to possess himself 
of a copy of the sacred scriptures was Buddhagosa, a reli- 
gious of Thaton, of the poiinha race. That man embarked 
at ITiaton, which was then on or near the sea. That 
place 18 in the Ramagnia country, and is inhabited by a 
people called Moun He sailed to Ceylon in the year of 
religion 943,* under the reign of King Mahanama He 
resided three years on that island, wrote the l^itagat on 
palm leaves with the Burmese characters which was 
found written in the language and characters of Ceylon. 
In another manuscript we read that he translated into 
Pali the scriptures which were in the language of Ceylon. 
Buddhagosa remained three years in Ceylon, in order to 
complete the work he had undertaken During his stay 
in that island the people were so much pleased with him 
that they made him many and costly presents on his 
leaving their country. He brought over with him to 
Souwana-boumi, which is in the Ramagnia country, a 
complete collection of the scriptures. 

In or about the year of the Pagan era 419,’ the forty- 
second, some say, the forty-fourth king of Pagan, named 

* = to 400 A.D. 

VOL. II. 


= to 1058 A D. 

K 
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Ananrata, having invaded the Ramagnia country, pos- 
sessed himself of the Monn’s territories and entered trium- 
phant into the venerable city ot Thaton He look away 
from that place the collection of scriptures brought 
over from Cc'vlon by Biiddhagosa, as well as the most 
learned among the Rahans. With the aid of these distin- 
guished Rahans, religion was tlieii firmly established in 
I’agar He became master of the whole of the Raniag- 
nia country, which includes Heiizawatti, Mouttama, and 
Koiitbeiii 

We have allud(-il briefly to the reconciliation that has 
taken place in t'ejdon between the tliri'e great schools 
Two of them, the JSayagin and the Dzetawon, nu'rged into 
the great Mahawihara school, whicli had always held up 
the orthodox doctrines In the year that followed that 
evi'nt. — that is to say, in the year of religion 1714 of the 
I'agan’s era 522 ® — many Rahans, natives of Thaton, Pagan 
and other places in Ramagnia, attended by a large retinue, 
crossed over to Ceylon tor the express purpose of wor- 
shipping the relics and the Bodi tree, and making them- 
selves perfectly acquaiiited with the genuine doctrine and 
discipline As a matter of course, they' joined the Mnha- 
wihara school They remained on that island diiniig 
nearly one year One of the jiarty, named Tsajiada, who 
was but a young Samane, was raised to the dignity ot 
Patzin, according to the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Mahawihara. The part}', having jierformed their 
devotions, and penetrated themselves with the spirit of 
the community in which they had spent a year, returned 
to their countries The yo.mg religious, who had been 
but recently ordained, applied to his superior and ob- 
tained permission to remain behind in Ceylon for the 
purpose of studying the Pitagat and mastering its con- 
tents 


^ to iioi \.n 
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After ten years of unwearied application he went 
back with four companions, named Maheinda, Thiwali, 
Ananda, and Eahula. After their landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Negrais, they spent a year in Kouthem, 
and finally reached Pagan in the eighth year of the reign 
of King Karapati-sisoo of the Pagan era 5 34 = to 1173 a.d. 
In this manner, by the exertions of those five religious, 
the religion of Ceylon was firmly established and set up 
in Pagan. In this manner the doctrines and institutions 
preached and set up in Ceylon by Maheinda and his 
companions were blended with the doctrines and institu- 
tions which the venerable Thauna and Outtara had estab- 
lished in Thaton Both flourished in Pagan and were 
much extended.* 

The brilliant and glorious reign oi Narapati-sisoo was 
soon followed by a senes of misfortunes, which contnbuted 
to the weakening of his great empire, and finally brought 
on its total overthrow Pagan was taken by foreign in- 
vaders In the midst of such calamities three noblemen, 
named Radzasingian, Asinkara, and iSihasoo, set them- 
selves up as kings, the first in Miyntsain, the second in 
Pekkara, and the third in Pinlay, in the year 662 = to 
1301 A.u The King of Miyntsain, having treacherously 
enticed Kiantza, the king of Pagan, to visit him in his 
new capital, detained him under various ]irete.\ts, and 
finally had him murdered. Thaunit, Ihe son of Kiantza, 
hearing of his father’s detention, ascended the throne of 


B It IS obvious from the testimony 
of Burmese writers that they acknow> 
lerlge the fact that the Scriptures 
brought from Ceylon by Ruddhagosa, 
and the institutions flourishing in 
Thaton, found their way to Pagan in 
the reign of King Naurata-dzau 
Ihey likewise affirm that under the 
reign of Narapati<sisoo the religious 
who came from Ceylon, imbued with 
the spirit of the Mabawihara school, 


set up practices which were little* if 
at all, observed id Pagan at that 
time 

There was no doubt a great revival 
of Buddhism in Pagan, from the days 
of King Naurata-dzau to those of 
Narapati-sisoo Most of the great 
monuments which excite the admira- 
tion of the travellers who visit Pagan 
were raised during that period. 
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Pagan, and reigned twenfy-two years. He was succeeded 
by his brother Mou-hnit, who reitifned forty-three years 
With him ended the line of Pagan kings in 730 = to 
1369 A.I) 

Sihasoo, tlie King of Pinlay, reigned in that place twelve 
y< ars, and in 684 removed the seat of royalty to Panya. 
In thill plaei' there were successively five kings, whose 
aggregate number ot years on the throne amounts to 
fi'fti’en 

One son of Sihasoo. riamc'd Atliinkara-dzan-goun, estab- 
lished i<)\.'ilty in Tsitkam 111 684 = lo 1323 A.D Under 
the reign of his son and successor, named 'rhirimega, a 
canine tooth of Gaiidiiiiia was brought to Tsitkain The 
king bad the precious relic jilaced in a golden casket, 
and enshrined in a turret of his palace. He daily wor- 
shipped It. 

Thirinu'ga having died, his two sons Dzeta and Tissa 
quarrelled about the crown. Neither of them ever had 
the title of king, both of them oppressed the country 
during nine years. The son of Hzeta, named Budadasa, 
became king, and reigned dimng twenty-nine years. It 
w'as under the reign of that monarch that five venerable 
religious, who were well versed in the scienci* of the Pita- 
gat, translated the whole corai>ilation, which was in San- 
scrit, into the language of Ceylon (Pali).’“ 

Tsitkain ceased to be a royal residence in 725 = to 1364 
A [) , .and 111 the following year Hie citj of Ava was 
founded on the sixth of the waxing moon of Tabaong, 
on a Tuesday at noon, under the constellation Ponnna- 
pha-shoii 

On the following year, Mouhnit, king of Pagan, died at 
the age of sixty-four, after a reign ot forty-three years, 
with w horn ended the line of the Pagan monarchs. In the 
great city of Ava religion greatly flourished, and 111 1 1 34 


It IS prol) ibli, that our Burnn.w' authot makes here a mistake similar to 
the one altuded to in <i foregoing note 
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=sto 1773 A.D., this book was composed in the province 
of Dybayen. 


When the writer set at work to 
publish the second edition of this 
book he bad at his disposal a Bur- 
mese palm-leaf manuscript, m which 
he found a vast amount of informa- 
tion respecting the history of Buddha, 
which was wanting in the work called 
Malla-linkara-wouttoo, the transla- 
tion of which has iifTorded matter for 
the first edition of the legend of Gau- 
d<ima 1 he work is named Tathaga- 
tha uudana, the meaning of which is. 
Praises of him who has come like all 
his predecessors This is one of 
Buddha’s titles of honour He is 
sometimes called Bagawat, the bles- 
sed or benevolent , Sugatha, he who 
has happily come , Dzina, the con- 
queror From what is stated at the 
end of the work, it appears that it 
was composed in the town ofDiluyen, 
sometimes callod lalxiyin, lying west 
of the river Mu, at a distance of about 
fifteen miles 1 he place is at present 
in a ruinous condition Though the 
provmcL continues to bear the name 
of labayin, tlic residence of the 
governor is m the town of Ye ou, on 
the right bank of the Mu 

Flu compilei of the work was a 
Phongyie, who, according to his own 
testimony, finished his task on the 
thirty-eighth year after he had become 
a Patzin, ninety-three years ago He 
was, therefore, at least fifty-eight 
years old, as he could not become a 
Patzin before he had reached hts 
twentieth year The compilation 
contains 636 pages of ten lines each, 
IS written on palm leaves, and forms 
two huge volumes. We may well say 
that the narration begins at the be- 
ginning The author informs us of 
the origin, not of Gaudania, since he 
has obtained the Buddhaship, but of 
the being who was indeed hereafter 
to become a Buddha, but who had to 
move into the circle of countless ex- 


istences, slowly gravitating towards 
that pierfected state in which he was 
to be fitted for discharging the duties 
of a deliverer He presents us with 
a sketch of the origin of the country 
of Kapiiawot, and of the kings from 
whom Gaudama's father descended. 
The above particulars were not to be 
found in the Malla-lmkarn In all 
that relates to the birth, boyhood. 
&c , of Gaudama, both compilations 
agree in the main The variations 
are few .ind unimportant 7 he author 
of the I'athagatha-oudana is immense- 
ly diffuse when he relates all that 
took place in Buddha's mind during 
the forty-nine days that ho spent 
aiouiid the tree Bodi Besides the 
important theory of the twelve Nida- 
nas, or causes and effects, he supplies 
us with a complete evposition of the 
whole Bu'ldhistic system of meta- 
physics, ontology, geography, and 
cosmography, the various seats in 
which all lational beings aie placed, 
from the lowest hell to the last or the 
highest of the imiriaterial scats All 
these details arc purposely omitted 
by the compiler of the Malla-hnkara 
^lna1]y, the author supplies us with 
a few particulars respecting Buddha, 
during the twenty first seasons or 
ye^s of his public life The story of 

Dewadat 15 presented at great length 
But what IS more important, we pos- 
sess in the compilation of the Tatha- 
gatha-oudana a concise account of the 
three great assemblies or cnsuncih 
held in Kadzagio, Wethdlie, and 
Pataliputra, with the names of the 
sovereigns who have ruled over Ma- 
gatha from Adzatathat, under whose 
reign Gaudama died, to Athoka, who 
promoted religion more than any of 
his predecessors, and who by his royal 
influence supported the decisions of 
the last council He likewise men- 
tions the names of the religious, who. 
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For the purpose of creating and increasing feelings of 
affection towards the most excellent Buddha, who is 


after the thirrl council, v^<re commis- 
sioned to go .ind pteach religion in 
vaiious countries out of Arfa^atha 
From thi'» last expression \vf Usirn 
that liutldhism until 236 after ( 5 <»u- 
dpmVs deritli, had not extended its 
infl'iencf' lx\ond the hou daiics of 
Magalha \ a imlter of course, our 
lulhor ilwells luon jiarticuUily on 
the* t\Ao iiiis-jotH that sent, the 

one to ( f \]on ainl the other to I ba- 
ton lit enables ns to follow the de- 
velopment of Hnddhism in I’egu and 
Jhirnuii, by mfoiming iis that King 
Naurata dam of P ig\n, aflei the eon- 
qucM of Ihuon, took the king pri- 
soner, sei/id up<in the collection of 
the sc riptures, and there^^Hh tiUried 
to his capital all the best informed of 
the Phongyies, in 1056 A i) Oui 
author brings Ins narration to the 
time of tile founchtion of A\a, 111 
1365 A D 

In imitation of all other compiltrs, 
our <iuthoi ends his narrative >Mth 
the fullo\ciiig pKus wishes Ab <i lit 
reward of the good work that 1 have 
happily brouglit to a close, 1 desire 
to become^ in bume future eMSteiice 
a true lluddha, possessing all the 
science which will enable me to know 
aSl beings, their stitc and condition, 
and all the relations subsisting be- 
tween them, and likewise to lie gifted 
with a true eoiiipassion for and bene- 
volence towards all lieings, winch will 
prompt me to lalx)UT for their dehve» 
UKc i disire that during the exis 
tenet's which aie to piecede the last 
one, I lUiiy continiiallv pnciisc the 
ten great and pnncipal virtues May 
my father, mother, lelatises, teachers, 
and friends, ha\e their share m this 
my good work * 

1 hough far more comprehensive 
than that of the author of Malla- 
Imkara, the compilation of the Tatha- 
gatha-oudana is very inferior to it as 


regards the drawing up of the subject 
and the disposition of its parts. Both 
arc made by Burmans We do not 
m^n to say that the Burmans have 
made works of an original character 
I he authors have extracted from va- 
nous parts of the scriptures all the 
materials they wanted for composing 
a work which might lie considered as 
the history of the founder of their 
leligion 

I he Burmese translator of the 
Malla-linkara hnishes his work by 
candidly stating the motives that 
hxve induced him to undertake it 
He desires to eieate, promote, and 
propagate, m the heart of future 
generations, religious sentiments, and 
feelings of the tenderest affection for 
the person of Buddha and his doc- 
time, that is to say, the law and the 
assembly of the jierfeet Such are 
the lofty objects he had m view when 
he began to write He was encouraged 
m his difhiult task by purely religious 
eunsiderations, viz , the promotion 
and triumph of Buddhism > or 
^cunng the attainment of what he 
eunsidei ed to be a most desirable end, 
he summoned all his abilities with a 
most praiseworthy energy and perse- 
verance 

With a somewhat different object 
in view, the Burmese work has been 
translated into a European language 
llie translation has been accompanied 
with notes intended to explain the 
text, which would otherwise prove, 
lu many parts, almost unintelligible 
to the generality of readers The 
principles of Buddhism, such as they 
aie held .ind professed by Buddhists 
m gener,il, but in particular by those 
inhabiting Burniah, have received a 
certain degree of attention, and have 
been examined as carefully as possible 
from a Buddhistic point of view 
That great religious system has been 
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greater than the three rational beings, towards his glorious 
perfections, as well as the law and the assembly, I have, 
to the best of my abilities, endeavoured to translate from 
the Pali into Burmese the sacred book called Malla- 
linkara-wouttoo, or history of the most excellent flower 


considered, as it is in itself, without 
any regard to its intrinsic merits or 
denieritb The notes arc not designed 
to be .in apology or a confutation of 
Buddhism, but .in exposition of its 
doctrines, such as they are found in 
the l>est writings and lielievrd by its 
votiries When certiiin tenets or 
practices were to be .accounted for, 
recourse has always been had to the 
general principles of Buddhism .ind to 
the notions ccrtimly prevailing at 
vaiious periods in Buddhist countries 
It is needless to add th«U the notes, 
h.tving been hurriedly w rittcn in the 
midst of .ilinost uniiiteiruptcd and 
time- vbsoi bmg oeeup<itionb, <ire desti- 
tute of pretension either to deep re- 
search or scientific merit In former 
years, the writer bestowed a certain 
amount of time and efforts on the 


study of Buddhism in Burmah, where 
It has been for centunes the only re- 
ligious creed A portion of the know- 
ledge thus acquired has been embodied 
m the foregoing notes, with the in- 
tention of compressing within a nar- 
row compass the elementary prin- 
ciples and general notions of Buddh- 
ism. affording thereby to the readers, 
who cannot have access to the volumi- 
nous writings of the French and Ger- 
man Orientalist savans, on the great 
religious system of Kastern Asia, com- 
paratively easy means to obtain some 
information on a religion, which, 
false .15 it IS, dcseivcs to be known 
and understood, since in point of an- 
tiquity It is second to none except to 
Braliminism, and as regards diffusion 
extends its sway over probably one- 
fifth of the human race 
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AN ABSTRACT 

OP 

A FKW SMALL DZATS, AND OF TWO ]>KINOIPAL 
ONES, CALLED 


NEMl ANJ) J)ZANE(5KA. 


Tub writer has thought that it would not be without 
interest to th(> reader to make a few remarks respecting 
the five hundred and ten J)zats so fanioim amongst the 
Burmese, and to give as a specimen of those compositions 
tlie abbreviated translation of some of those fabulous 
accounts We will begin with a few of the small Dzats, 
and end with the compendious siiminanes of two of the 
great ones, known under the names of Nemi and Dzanecka. 
The Buddhists of these parts maintain that all the Dzats 
contain a short and concise narrative of some of the 
circumstances attending cei-tain existences of Gaudama, 
when he was born in the state of animal, man, prince, 
nobleman, poor, rich, Nat, &c The narrator is no other 
than Gaudama himself, who is supposed to have conde- 
scended to make his disciples and the crowds of hearers 
acquainted with certain particulars relating to his person 
whilst he was passing through the slow process of metem- 
psychosis and gradually gravitating towards the perfec- 
tion he had at last reached In fact, each of these pieces 
is prefaced with these words : When the most excellent 
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Buddha was in such a monastery, surrounded with his 
disci])les, he siioke as follows, &c 

It 18 not improbable that some of these stories may have 
been told by Gaudama for the two following purposes: 
f’irst, to impress his hearers with a profound respect for 
his incomparable wisdom, which enabled him to penetrate 
into the dee]) recc'sses ot the past, and to bring to light 
some i-veni s hit liei to buried in its dark bosom The second 
and pniioipal ob|ec( he had in view was to give some 
important lessons to Ins disci])les, to correct some of their 
defect;S, and stir u]) others to the practice ot the highest 
deeds which he liad himself ])erlornied during former 
evistences On his respect Grandama followed the practice 
of all Mastern sages, who had recourseto tlie use of parables, 
similit iides,ai)ologues.&c., inorder to convey, under agentle, 
amiable, graceinl, and interesting form, the most imiiortant 
instruct ions, designed to enlighten the mind and correct 
t he heart . 

The collection or compilation comprises most of those 
fables that are to be met with amongst most of the Asiatic 
nations, w'hence they liave found their way to Europe, first 
.imoiig the Greeks, and next the Western nations. The 
writer has been not a little surprised to find in that collec- 
tion a number of fables the very same as thosi* so inimi- 
tably narrated by the great French fabulist, the good La 
Fontaine. This is another confirmation to the old adage, 
'J’here is nothing new under the sun. 

These stories have C(*rlaiuly an Indian origin , at least 
the Unrnians have received them, as almost all the things 
that are connected with tbi ii r“bgion, from that quaid^r. 
Under despotic governments, the plain and naked truth 
cannot show itself, or make its voice to be heard, without 
exposing its friends to the most imminent dangers on 
the part of those tyrants who practically maintain that 
their will must ever stand above truth and reason Stories 
nicely told were the pleasing and innocent but necessary 
dress which that sacred goddess was obliged to wear in 
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order to make her presence supportable to the despots, and 
help her fnends to find favour with those whose absolute 
and uncontrollable sway made everybody bow the head in 
their awful though detested presence 

The first five hundred stories have, it seems, no historical 
value whatever. They are most of them short and concise. 
But the last tea may very likely contain many facts or 
allusions to individuals and places that might afford a clue 
io some parts of the history and geography of India in 
days of a remote antiquily. A complete translation of the 
ten l)!sats might not be without interest, provided such a 
work be accompanied with copious notes, made by a com- 
petent pi'rsoii, well acquainted with the ancient liistory of 
India. 

All the stories end with a most important disclosure 
made by Gaudania himself The personage that has 
played the most important and praisew orthy ? olt is, as a 
matter of course, our Buddha himself 'I’hose who be- 
friended him, assisted him, and rendered him any services, 
are those who subsequently became his favourite and most 
distinguished disciples and hearers ; whilst those who acted 
m any reprehensible manner, who opposed him and did 
him harm, afterwards became the individuals who were in 
his days heretics or holders of false doctrines, and in par- 
ticular his arch enemy, the notoriously wicked Dewadat. 

The compilation of all these stories is prefaced as fol- 
lows; — In the country of Amarawadi lived a pounha 
named Thoiimeda After the death of his father he 
became the owner of a considerable estate Having 
enjoyed it during many years, he began to reflect 011 the 
many and various accidents attending human life, and 
came to the resolution of leaving the world. He therefore 
distributed in alms all his riches, and withdrew into soli- 
tude, to lead an ascetic life He soon reached a high 
degree of perfection. At that time Deipinkara, one in the 
series of the twenty-eight Buddhas, came to that country, 
attended by 400,<XX> Rahans, to beg his food. Our Rathee 
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Thoumeda, having nothing to offer to the great Buddha 
and the assembly, came, threw himself at his feet, and 
delivered himself’ up soul ami body to his service. In 
another compilation it is stated that Thoumeda had volun- 
teered his services to level a jiortion of a road that Beipin- 
kara was to follow. The work was finished, with the 
exception of a small gap that was not yet filled, when 
the Huddlia made his appearance The hermit, without a 
moment’s hesitation, flung himself on the ground, and 
bridged ihe place nith liis own body 

It was at the sight of such a jierfect abni'gation of self 
that Buddlia gave to I'lionmeda the assurance that one 
day he would become a Buddha On that occasion great 
wonders took place 

From that lime lie began to practisi' w’lth a fervent 
earnestness the great virtue's and ]ji‘rfect ions prescribed by 
the law 'I’he whole jieriod of time that elapsed from the 
time Gaudama was the ^loimha Thoumeda to the time he 
became Prince Wetliaiidara — that is to say, reached that 
existence winch immediately preceded the last one, when 
lie became Buddha — is of four thnigies and one hundred 
thousand worlds or revolutions of nature A detailed 
account of the most meritorious and interesting actions 
performed by him during several existences that illustrated 
that almost incalculable penod is to be found in the great 
dzedi of Ceylon. 

The accounts must be short and roucise, otherwise the 
dzedi above referred to, how lai’ge soever we may suppose 
it to have been, could never have held them 
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THE FOX AND THE LION 

I When the most excellent Buddha was in the Dzeta- 
won monastery, surrounded by his disciples, desiring to 
correct a religious who was in the habit of keeping bad 
company, he narrated the following story At the time 
that the Princes Braniaiias reigned at Baranathee, Phra- 
laong was then a lion, father to two little ones, one male 
and the other female. The first was named Menandza 
The lion's honsiOiold, when Menandza was grown up and 
had married, was composed in all of five individuals. 
Menandza, strong and bold, went out every day in quest 
of prey for the siqiport of his four relations that n>mained 
in the den. One day, in the middle of one of his preda- 
tory excursions, he happened to meet with a fox, which 
was lying on his belly, in a most resjiectfnl posture. On 
being asked by the proud lion, with a terrific voice, 
heightened by a threatening glance, what he was doing, 
the fox respectfully answered . “ I am humbly prostrated 
here to do homage and pay ray respects to your majesty.” 
“ Well,” said Menandza , and he took him alive to his den 
As soon as the father saw the fox, he said to his son : 
“ My son, the fox is an animal full of cunning and deceit, 
faithless, without honour, addicted to all wicked practices, 
and always engaged and embroiled m some bad affairs , be 
on your guard, beware of such a comjianion, and forth- 
with send him away ” Unheeding his father’s wise advice, 
Menandza persisted in his resolution, and kept his new 
friend with him. 

On a certain day the fox intimated to Menandza that 
he longed to eat the flesh of a young colt “ Where is the 
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place these animals are wont to graze * ” asked Menandza 
“ On the banks of the river of Baraiiathec,” replied the 
fox. Both start('d numediately for the indicated spot. 
They Stiw there a great number of horses bathing in the 
rivf'r, Menandza, in an insfani, pounced upon a young 
one, and carru'd d to lus den. “ It is not prudent,” said 
the old father, ‘ to eat those animals winch belong to the 
king t)ne day he wil' cause yon to be sliot from a dis- 
tance with t.r'ows, and kill you No lion that eats horse- 
flesh has (‘ler lin'd long From this day cease to attack 
thosf* animals ’ Deaf to such wholesome warnings, Me- 
nandza continued to curry de.strnctioii among the horses. 
News was soon conveyed to the king that a lion and a fox 
were making great havoc .among Ins horses lie ordered 
the .luinials to be kept within the town The lion, how- 
ever. contrived to seizi' some and carry them away 
Orders were given to keep them in an enclosure Despite 
this jirecaution, some hoises di.sappeared Enraged at 
this, the king called a liownuu and asked him whether he 
could transfix a lion with Ins ari'ows 'I'Jn' bowman said 
that he eonld do it Uereu]ion, leating the king, he went 
and hid himself behind a post, waiting for the offender 
it was not long ere lie ni.ade his appearance , but the 
eaiitioiis fox had n niamed soniewlmt to the rear, hidden 
in a dram In one start, the lum, with the quickness of 
lightning, was on the wall, and straightway he W'ent to the 
stable. The bowman s.aid within liitiiself “ Tlie lion’s 
movements are very (|uick , I will wait until he come 
back loaded with his jirey ” He luid scarci'ly revolved 
this thought in Ins ninid, when tl«‘ lion was already on 
his way b.ack eanying a hoise The bowman, all ready, 
shot an arrow' t hat. ti ansfixed the fierce animal The lion 
made a start, crying w ith a ternfic voice, “ I am wounded ” 
The fox, hearing his friend 's accents, and the sharp 
whistling of the bow-string, knew at once what had hap- 
pened. He said to Jnmself, shaking his head : “ There is 
no friendship, forsooth, with the dead; my friend has 
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fallen under Ihe bowman’s arrow; my life is safe; I will 
go back to my former place ” 

The wounded lion, making a last effort, went back to 
his den, and dropped dead at its entrance. 

Menandza’s relatives, perceiving the wound and the 
blood gushing out of it, understood at once that he had 
been shot through with an arrow, and that the fox was the 
cause of his miseraVile and untimely end. His mother gave 
vent to her grief as follow s . “ Whoever associates with the 
wicked shall not live long, behold mj' Menandza is no 
more, because he followed the fox’s advice ” The father, 
in his turn, bewmiled the loss of his son “ He who goes 
in company with the wicked >>11.^11 meet with some evil 
fate; witness my son, whom liis desolate inotluT sees 
weltering in the very blood she gave him " 11 is sister 

cried aloud “• He who does not follow the advici* of the 
good shall repent of it , he is mad, and, like my brother, 
shall come to an untimely and einel eiul ” Meiiandza’s 
wife* exclaimed . “ He who belongs to a supenoi rank ought 
to beware to associate with those of a rank inferior to his 
own, otherwise he* soon becomi"- as desjucable as those he 
associates with He loses his position, and becomes the 
laughing-stock of all ” 

Buddha concluded lus discourse with this lellectioii, that 
no one ought to keep comjiany with those that are wicked 
and of an inferior position The religious profited so wc'll 
by the lecture that he broke at once with his former 
friends, and soon reached the state of Thaiitapan. The fox 
has been since Dew'adat, Menandza, the religious, the ob- 
ject of the lecture, Menandza’s Raster, Oopalawon , Ins wife, 
Kema , his mother, Yathandara, his father, I’hralaong. 

THE JACKAI. AND THE HUNTER 

2 . When the most excellent Phra was in the Weloo- 
won monastery, alluding to Dewadat, who aimed at harm- 
ing him, he spoke as follows : “ At the time the J’nnces 
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Bramanas reigned at Baranathee, Phralaong was then a 
jackal, presiding over 500 other jackals of his own tribe. 
His dwelling-])lac(‘ was in a cemetery. One day it hap- 
pened that the inhabitants of Radzagio made a great feast, 
where every one ate and drank as much as he liked. The 
repast was nearly over when some one asked for a last 
piece of meat, to give the finishing-stroke to his appetite. 
He was told that not tlie smallest morsid remained. On 
hearing this unwelcome news, he rose up, laying hold of a 
wooden club, and went straight to the cemetery Then 
strelching himself on the ground, he lay down as if dead 
Phralaong, cautiously drawing near to the pretended dead 
body, smell it from a becoming distance, and soon dis- 
covered th(' snare laid for him. Coming up close to him, 
he suddenly seized the club with liis teeth, pulling it with 
all his might. The young man did not let go his hold. 
The animal, withdrawing, said to the hunter “Young 
man, I perceive now that you are not dead ” The hunter, 
goaded with shame and anger, rose up, and with more 
energy than dexterity flung his club at the jackal ; but he 
missed him “ Go away,” said he, “ wretched beast . you 
may boast that you have escaped this time ” “ Yes,” 

mildly replied the jackal , “ I have been saved from y^our 
club ; but no one shall ever be able to preserve you from 
the punishment 111 the eight great hells.” Having thus 
spoken, he soon disappeared The young man, having 
washed away 111 the ditch the dust that covered him, 
walked back, ipiite disappointed, into the town. The 
hunter was the same that subsequently became Dewadat. 
As to the jackal, he is the same that has since become 
Buddha 


THE PIGEON AND THE HUNTER 

3. When Phra was in the Dzetawon monastery, desiring 
to give instruction to the young son of a nobleman, named 
Ootara, he spoke as follows. At the time the Pniices Bra- 
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manas reigned at Baranathee, Phralaong was a pigeon. 
There was then a man in that country who was wont to 
catch pigeons, bring them to his house, and carefully feed 
them until they became fat, when he then sold them at 
a high rate. Together with other pigeons, I’hralaong was 
caught and brought over io the house. But he would not 
peck the grain that was spread before him. “ Should I 
eat,” said he to himself, “ I will soon get fat, and then be 
sold like others.” He soon became wretchedly thin. Sur- 
prised at this, the hunter took the pigeon out of the cage, 
placed it on the palm of his hand to examine it more 
closely and find the cause of its great leanness Phra- 
laong, watching the opportunity of a favourable moment 
when the attention of his guardian was called to some 
other object, flew away to Ins own old place, leaving the 
hunter quite vexed at and ashamed of his confiding sim- 
plicity The hunter is in these days Dewadat , and the 
pigeon IS now Buddha himself 

Here is the abridgment of two stones, well known to 
the readers of fables. 

q. When Phralaong was a deer, he became inti- 
mate fnend with the bird khaouksliia and a turtle. On 
a certain night it happened that a hunter having laid 
down his net, the deer was caught A tortoise that was 
near to the place came and bit the net ; the deer then 
soon made his escape from the dangerous position he was 
in. Whilst this was going on the friendly khaoukshia, 
perceiving the danger lus fnend was in, amused the 
hunter by flying right and left close to him, to retard his 
progress towards the place where the net was laid. Mad 
at the escape of the deer, he seized the turtle and thrust 
her into his bag. But the wily bird contrived by its 
peckings to make a large hole in the bag, and the tortoise 
too made her escape. 

5. One day l^ralaong, being then a husbandman, 
observed once, to his great surprise, that a lion of an 
uncommon size paid frequent visits to his nee field, and 

VOI-. II. L 
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ate and destroyed many of the young plants. On a cer- 
tain occasion he examined closely the intruder, and per- 
ceiving the extremitii'S of his feet, he discovered that the 
pretended lioii was but a colt that had clothed himself in 
a lion’s skin. 


NEMI 

When the most excellent Ruddha was in the country 
of Milila, he went attended by a great many Jlahans, to 
the monastery of Weggadawa, situated in the middle of a 
beautiful grove of mango trees He spoke as follows to 
the assembly ; “ Beloved Hiekiis, in former times I lived 
ill this very jilace where we are now congregated, and 
was the ruler of the country of Milila.” He then le- 
mained silent Ananda resj«‘ctfull\ entreated him to 
condescend to narrate to them some of the ])rincipal 
events that happened at that time. Buddha assented to 
the request, and said “Formerly there reigned at Mitila 
a prince named Minggadewa. During 82,000 years he 
remained a prince, and spent all his time in the enjoy- 
ment of all sorts of pleasure, he was crown jinnce of 
that country during the same space of time, and reigned 
as king during a similar period ” 

On a certain day t he barber of the king having de- 
tected a grey hair on the royal head, exhibited it to his 
astonished regards. The king, struck at such a sight, 
soon understood that this object was the forerunner of 
death. He gave up the and resolved to become a 

Hahan. Having put into execution his resolve, he prac- 
tised with the greatest zeal the highest virtues and after 
his death migrated to one of the fortunate seats of 
Brahmas The 82,000 princes who succeeded him fol- 
lowed his footsteps, inherited his virtues, and after their 
demise obtained a place 111 the same seat 

Prince Minggadewa, who had opened the way to such 
a succession of pious monarchs, perceiving that his race 
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was near being extinct, left the seat of Brahmas and took 
flesh in the womb of the qneen of the king who then 
governed Mitila. On the tenth month the queen was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of Nemi. The 
pounhas who were invited to the palace to tell the horo- 
scope of the royal child assured the king that this child 
would follow the example of all his predecessors who 
had left the throne and embraced the profession of 
Rahans 

From his tender age the young prince displayed the 
most liberal and pious dispesvitions in making abundant 
alms, and fervently observing all the religious practices. 
All the inhabitants of that kingdom followed his exam- 
ple, and when some one died, he migrated to one of the 
Nals’ seals. During those happy times, hell seemed to 
have become quite unnecessary 

On a certain day Nemi appeared to be most anxious to 
know which was the most excellent practice, the bestow- 
ing of alms, or the observance of the precepts. 'Ihe great 
Thagia came down from his glorious seal, encompassed 
with an incomparably shining brightness, and went to the 
place where the prince was busy revolving this thought 
in his mind. The angelical visitor told him that the be- 
stowing of alms could only procure an admittance into 
the seats of Nats, but that a perfect compliance with 
the ordinances of the law opened the way to the seats of 
Brahmas. As soon as he had given his decision, he 
returned to his blissful seat. On his arrival he found 
crowds of Nats given up to rejoicings. The Thagia gave 
them a detailed narrative of all that he had seen on earth 
during his errand, and in particular eulogised at great 
length the religious dispositions of Prince Nemi. Enrap- 
tured with the heart-moving description they heard, all 
the Nats at once exclaimed that they wished to see in 
their seats so accomplished and virtuous a prince. The 
Thagia commanded a young Nat, named Matali, to have 
his carriage ready, depart for the country of Mitila, and 
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bring to this fortunate seat the ruler of that country. 
Matah, bowing before the Thagia, forthwith left the seat 
of Nats in a magnificent chariot. It was then the day of 
the full moon, when all the inhabitants of Mitila were 
busily engaged in dischar{»ing their prescribed religious 
duties. On a sudden there appeared, issuing from the 
east, the magnificent and bright equipage of the Nat, 
splendidly emerging from the bosom of clouds at the same 
time as the moon in its full. Surprised at such an unex- 
pected sight, all wondered, and believed that two moons 
were iniraciiloubl^ rising on that occasion They were 
soon undeceived by the nearer approach of Matali’s car- 
riage The messenger went to the king, and conveyed to 
him the intelligence that the Nats were exceedingly 
anxious to see him. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
king stepped into the carriage, and abandoned himself to 
the guidance of his heavenly guide “ Two roads are now 
opened before us,” said Matah, “the one through the dis- 
mal dungeons, where the wicked are consigned to undergo 
punishment for their offencts, and the other through the 
blissful seats, where the good are enjoying the rewards 
allotted to them for their virtues Which of the two do 
you wish to follow * ” Tiie prince said that he wished to 
visit both places Matah answered in a mild tone of 
voice that his request should be complied with. 

The celestial guide directed his rapid course through 
the regions of desolation, where dwells an eternal horror. 
The first object they met with was a broad and deep river, 
filled with frightful whirlpools, where the water seemed 
as if boiling. It was glowing like a ilame, and the whole 
mass of water appeared like a lake of lire The river is 
called Wattoorani On the banks of that river stand the 
infernal ministers, armed with all sorts of sharp-edged 
instruments, cutting, wounding, piercing the unfortunate 
wretches, who try to get out of that horrible and burning 
water. They are forcibly pushed again into the same 
place of torments, and tumble over pointed darts, whence 
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they are taken up and roasted on living coals. Nothing 
IS heard but the horrifying liowlmgs and yells of those 
unfortunate beings, who are waiting with the greatest im- 
jiatience the moment of tlieir deliverance. “ What are 
the crimes,” asked the terrified jirince, “that have com- 
mitted the unfortunate inhabitants of this place to un- 
dergo such unheard-of sufferings 1 ” “ They are,” replied 

Matali, “ the persecutors of the weak, the heartless oppres- 
sors of the poor, &c , who are doomed to undergo such 
pnnishra exits ” Thence the guide drove rapidly to another 
place, where dogs, each with fiv e hideous heads, famished 
eagles, and dei curing crows, ft“d w ith a ravenous hunger 
on the bodies of unfortunate victims, the flesh of which is 
incessantly reproduced to afford a contmnal prey to these 
never-satiat(‘d ferocious animals “I’liese,” said Matali, 
“ suffer for having done no good to their fellow-creatures, 
for preventing others to do some, and for having borne 
envy to their neighbours” 

Here follows a long description of the other places of 
hell, given to Nemi by Ins celestial guide. We omit it, 
lest Its tedious and rev olting particulars tire and disgust 
the reader. Suffice it to mention that the torments of 
Tantalus are described here with a Jiorrifymg correctness, 
such as almost casts into tlie shade the description given 
to us by the Latin poet 

H.aving ranged the various regions of hell, and heard 
all the particulars given to him by Matali, Nenu was 
suddenly brought over to the beautiful, smiling, and 
blissful seats of the blessed. He soon descried at a dis- 
tance the celebrated palace, made of diamonds, disposed 
in an immense square of twelve ymudzanas on each side, 
and five stones high ; then the garden, the tank, and the 
padetha tree In that palace Biraiiee occupied a splendid 
apartment , she was then lying 011 a soft sofa, surrounded 
by more than a thou.sand beauties “ What good works,” 
asked Nemi, “has Biranee practised, to deserve such a 
magnificent reward ? ” Matali replied, “ This daughter of 
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Nats was formerly a slave in the house of a potiiiha. 
She was always very attentive to all the duties of her 
position, and at the same time regularly observed the pre- 
cepts of the law. On a certain day her mistress, who 
was wont to feed eight Bahans daily, fell into a fit of 
anger, and said that she was unable to bear any longer 
the fatigue attending the maintenance of these religions. 
Blit I lie young slave, full of rehgious zeal, took upon her- 
self the laliour of feeding the Bahans. For this good and 
ineritoriouis work she is enjoying the happines.s of her 
present position.” 

Neini was successively led into the various seats of the 
inhabitants of those blissful regions, and his guide ex- 
jilained at great length the good works that had procured 
to each of them the respective happy situation which they 
enjoyed, and occasionally mentioned the period of time 
they were allowed to dwell in those abodes of unparalleled 
happiness, lie was finally introduced to the presence of 
the great Thagia, who is the chief of all Nats Having 
finished the survey of all the seats of Nats, Nemi was 
brought back to the seat of men in his own capital by 
the same celestial guide. 

On his return Nemi saw himself surrounded by his 
pious, subjects, who eagerly inquired of him all the par- 
ticulars re.specting his journey. He minutely explained 
to them all that he had seen both m the region of hell 
and in those of Nats, and concluded by exhorting his 
people to be liberal in bestowing alms, that they might 
hereafter he admitted 1o share in the enjoyment of the 
Nats’ happiness. 

Nemi, perceiving that his hairs were turning grey, 
became still more zealous in the practice of alms-deeds, 
and resolved to embrace the profession of Bahans. But 
previous to his taking such a step he had his son 
Kalaradzana appointed to succeed him. With that prince 
terminated the long succession of kings who in the decline 
of their lives became Bahans. 
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DZANECKA. 

This is one of the best written Dzats possessed by the 
Burmese. The writer has translated it from beginning to 
end ; but ho will give here only an outline of its contents. 
The narrator, as usual, is our Buddha himself, when he 
was in the Weloowon monastery, surrounded by the mem- 
bers of the assembly and a crowd of hearers. 

In the country of Mitila there reigned a king named 
Dzanecka, who had two sons called Arita Dzanecka and 
Paula Dzanecka. After a long and prosperous reign he 
passed to another existence Arita Dzanecka, having 
celebrated Jiis father’s obsequies and made the usual pun- 
iications, ascended the throne lie confirmed his younger 
brotlior in the situation of coiiunander-in-chief, which he 
had hitherto held 

On a certain day a vile courtier, by a false report, 
awakened 111 tlie king’s breast sentiments of jealousy and 
suspicion against liis brother’s fidelity The innocent 
prince was cast into a dungeon ; but in the virtue of his 
innocence he found iiieans to make his escape, went to a 
part of the country wheie he had powerful supporters, and 
soon found himself 111 a condition to bid defiance to his 
brother I'lie king assembled liis troops , a battle dnsued, 
in which the king was slam, and Paul Dzanecka ascended 
the throne. 

The queen, who was with child, on hearing the news of 
such a disaster, went to the treasury, took some ornaments 
of the purest gold and the most valuable precious stones, 
and placed the whole 111 a basket. She then spread out 
rice so as to cover the treasure, and extended an old and 
dirty cloth over the opening of the basket. Putting on 
the dress of one of the meanest women, she went out of 
the town, carrying tlie basket over her head. She left the 
city through the southern gate and passed into the country 
without being noticed by the guards. 
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Having gone to a certain distance from the place, the 
queen did not know which way to direct her steps. She 
sat in a dzeat during the heat of the day. Whilst in the 
dzeat she thought of tlie country of Tsainpa, where some of 
her relatives lived, and resolved to go thither. She began 
to make inquiries at the people that were passing by 
respecting the route she would have io follow. 

Dering this time the attention of a Nat was suddenly 
attracted by the inspiration of Phralaong, who was in the 
queen’s womb, to the sad ])osition his mother was in He, 
leaving forthwith his blissful seat, assumed the appearance 
of an old man guiding a carriage along the road He came 
close to the dzeal and invited the queen to ascend his 
carriage, assuring her that he would convey her safely to 
Tsampa. 'I’he offer was accepted As the queen was far 
advanced with child, she had some diflicnlly in getting into 
the conveyance, when that ])ort.ion of the earth which she 
was standing upon suddenly swelled and rose to the level 
of the carnage. The queen stepped into the chariot and 
they depart.ed. During the night they arrived at a beautiful 
place close to the neighbourhood of 'I’sampa. The queen 
alighted in a dzeat Her celestial guide bade her to wait 
until daybreak before she ventured into the city, and 
returned to the seat of Tawadeintha. 

During that very night a famous poniiha, attended by 
five hundred of lus disciples, had left the town at a late 
hour, to take a walk by moonlight and eiqoy the cool of 
the night and a bath in the river. I’amaouka, for such is 
the name of the \x>unha. came by chance to the very place 
where the queen was seated 11 is disciples continued their 
walk and went on the bank of the nver She appeared 
full of youth and beauty But by the virtue of Phralaong 
the pouuha knew that she was in thi' family way, and that 
the child she bore was a Phralaong Pamaouka alone ap- 
proached close to the queen and entreated her to entertain 
no fear whatever ; that he looked upon her as his sister. 
The queen related to him all the particulars of her misfor- 
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tune. The great pounha, moved with compassion, resolved 
to become her supporter and protector. At the same time 
he recommended her to say that he was her brother, and 
when his disciples should come back, to shed tears in token 
of the tender emotion she felt at meeting with him. Every- 
thing having been arranged, I’amaouka called his disciples, 
told them how happy he w as at having found his sister, 
from whom he had parted many years ago. Meanwhile he 
directed them to take her to his house, and recommended 
her to the special care of his wife As for him, he would 
bo back soon after having performed the usual ablutions. 
The queen was welcome m the poimha’s house, and treated 
with the greatest care and tenderest affection. A little 
while after she was delivered of a beautiful child, re- 
sembling a statue of gold. 'J'hey gave him the name of 
Dzanecka. 

Having reached the years of boyhood, he was one day 
playing with boys of liis own age, when, by way of teazing, 
they called him the son of the widow. These keen taunt- 
ings made him urge liis mother to reveal to him the name 
of his father It was then that he knew the author of his 
birth. Painaouka taught him all the sciences known in 
those days, such as medicine, matliematics, Ac. At the 
age of sixteen years young Uzanecka had completed all 
his studies 

Dzanecka resolved to devote himself to trade, and 
acquire thereby ample means to reconquer one day the 
throne of his ancestors. With a part of the treasure his 
mother had brought with her, he w'as in a position to lit 
out a ship in company with several other merchants. He 
resolved to sail for a place called Uanmawatoura. He had 
scarcely been at sea two days when a mighty storm came 
on. The vessel, after having lield out some time against 
the roaring and raging billows, at last gave way, and was 
broken in pieces. All the crew and passengers, amount- 
ing to ycxj, miserably perished in the sea, without making 
the least effort to save themselves Our Phralaong, on 
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the contrary, seizing the extremity of a log of wood, swam 
with all his strength, resolved to struggle to the last 
against adversity. Mighty were his efforts for several 
days. At last a daughter of Nats, whose duty it was to 
watch over the sea, saw his generous and courageous 
behaviour, took pity on him, and came to his assistance. 
There followed a sort of dialogue between her and Dza- 
necka The latter displayed his undaunted courage and 
firm purpose. The former admired the more his deter- 
mined resolution. She resolved to save him from the 
dangerous position Taking him in her aims, she carried 
him, according to his wishes, to the country of Mitila, in 
the garden of mango-trees, and placed him on the very 
table-stone where his ancestors were wont to enjoj them- 
selves with a numerous retinue. Phralaong immediately 
fell asleep. The daughter of Nats, having en]oined the 
Nat, guardian of the place, to watch over the prince, re- 
turned to her blissful seat 

On the very day that the vessel was wrecked the ruler 
of Mitila died, leaving one daughter, named Thiwalee. 
Previous to hi« giving up the ghost and ascending to the 
seats of Nats, the king had ordered his ministerb into Ins 
presence, and enjoined on them to select for the husband 
of hiB daughter a man remarkable for the beauty and 
strength of his body, as well as by the acuteness and 
penetration of his mind He was to be able to bend and 
unbend an enormous boiv, a feat which the united efforts 
of a thousand soldiers could scarcely achieve, and find the 
place where he had concealed sixteen golden cups. On 
the seventh day after his death, the ministers and pounhas 
began to deliberate among themselves about the choice of 
a match worthy of the princess. Several competitors 
offered themselves for the hand of 'Thiwalee, but they were 
all rejected. At last, not knowing what to do, they re- 
solved to leave to chance the solution of the difficulty 
They sent out a charmed chariot, convinced that by the 
virtue inherent in it they would find out the fortunate 
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man whose destinies were to be united to those of the 
princess. The chariot was sent out attended by soldiers, 
musicians, pounbas, and noblemen It came straight for- 
ward to the mango-trees garden, and stopped by the side 
of the table-stone Phralaong was sleeping upon. The 
pounhas, on inspecting the hands and feet of the Stranger, 
saw unmistakable signs foreshowing his elevation to the 
royal dignity. They awakened him by the sound of 
musical instruments, saluted him king, and begged of him 
to put on the royal dress, mount on the chariot, and pro- 
ceed triumphantly to the royal city. He entered the 
palace through the eastern gate. Having been informed 
of the king’s last intentions, he forthwith bent and unbent 
the bow, found out the sixteen golden cups, and was duly 
united to the beautiful and youthful Thiwalee. All the 
people showed signs of the greatest rejoicings, the rich 
made him all sorts of offerings, the pounhas in white 
costume, holding the sacred white shell, adorned with 
flowers and filled with water, with their bodies bent for- 
ward, poured respectfully the water, imploring blessings 
on the new monarch 

When the rejoicings were over, the king rewarded the 
pounha Pamaouka, who had been as a father to him dur- 
ing his exile, lie applied himself to do as much good as 
he could 111 relieving the poor, and promoting the welfare 
of all. He delighted in mentioning to his courtiers his 
misfortune, and the great efforts he bad made to extricate 
himself from difficulties. He praised the reward which 
attended generous efforts, and exhorted them never to 
flinch under difficulties, but always to exhibit a strong 
and unconquerable resolution under all trials, because it 
must sooner or later be crowned with success. 

During the 7000 years that he reigned over Mitila 
with the queen Thiwalee, he faithfully practised the 
observances of the law, governed justly, fed the Bahans 
and Pitzega-buddhas, and gave abundant alms to the poor. 

On the loth month Thiwalee was delivered of a son. 
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whom they called Dipfacnt On a certain day, the king, 
having received from his gardener some mangoes full of 
iiavonr and beauty, wished to go to the garden to see the 
tree that yielded such delieions fruits When he arrived 
at the place, he saw two mango-trees, one with a luxuriant 
foliage, but without fruits, the other loaded with fruits. 
The monarch approached the tree, nding his elephant, and 
plucked some man'i'ces, viiiich he ate and found delicious. 
Thence he proceeded further to inspect the other parts of 
the evteusive garden The courtiers ami the people that 
followed plucked fruits from the same tree, and did it 
with such eagerness that they left neitliei fruits nor leaves 
on the tree. 

On his return the king was surprised to see the fruitful 
tree destitute of both leaves and rt’uits, whilst the barren 
one had a beautiful apjiearauce. The monarch, after a 
lengthened dialogue with his courtiers, concluded as fol- 
lows; “The riches of this world are uevt'r witliout ene- 
mies , he who possesses them resembles the fruitful mango- 
tree. We must look out tor goods that (>Kcite neither 
emy, jealotisj, nor other |)assions The Ralians and Pit- 
zega-buddlias alone possess such nclics I will take a lesson 
from 1 he barren maugo tree That J may cut off and eradi- 
cate the trouble s, vexations, and auxi 'ties of life, 1 will re- 
nounce everything and embrace the profession of Rahaii.” 

With this idea strongly impressed on his mind, Dza- 
uecka came back to his palace Jle forthwith sent for the 
general of his troops, and directed him to place a strong 
guard in front of his .aiiartment, and allow no one for four 
consecutive months to come into Ins presence, not even 
the queen, but only him who would bring his daily meal. 
He gave orders to his ministers to pdge with impartiality, 
agreeably to the law. Having thus arranged everything, 
he withdrew' alone to the upper apartment of his palace. 
Here follows a stanza in praise of the prince, who had 
separated from his queen, concubines, and all the pleasures 
and honours attending royalty. 
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Dzanecka alone began to meditate on the happiness of 
the life of ponnhas and Pitzega-bnddhas ; he admired their 
poor diet, their zeal in practising the observances of the 
law, their earnest longings after the happiness of Neibban, 
their disengagement from the ties of passions, the state of 
inward peace and fixity which their souls enjoyed. In 
hiB enthusiasm he venerated them with a holy fervour, 
called them his masters and preceptors, and exclaimed : 
“ Who will teach me to imitate them lives, and help me 
to become similar to them ? ” In ten stanzas Dzanecka 
reviews successively all that had belonged to him, his 
capital with its stately edifices, fine gates, the three walls 
and ditches, the beautiful and fertile country of Wintzea- 
ritz, the palace with its lofty domes and massive towers, 
the beautifully ornamented throne, the rich and magnifi- 
cent roj al dresses, the royal gai-den and lank, the elephants, 
horses, and chanots, the soldiers, the pounhas, the princes, 
his queen and concubines He then concludes each stanza 
with the following words: “When shall I leave all these 
things, become poor, put on the humble habit of liahans, 
and follow the same mode of a perfectly retired hte ? ” 
With these and similar rellections Dzanecka endeavoured 
to sunder one after the other many threads of passions, to 
pull down successively the branches of the impure tree, 
until he could give a final stroke to the roots 

At the conclusion of four mouths’ retirement, Dzanecka 
sent for a faithful servant, and directed him to procure for 
him the various articles of the dress of a liahan He had 
his head and beard shaved ; put on the cherished habit, 
and placing a staff in his baud walked out of his apart- 
ments, and directed his course towards the gate, with 
the dignified deportment of a liahan of sixty years’ pro- 
fession. 

Queen Thiwalee was tired of having been so long de- 
prived of her husband's company. She summoned seven 
hundred of the handsomest damsels of the palace to go 
with her to the king, and by the efforts of their united 
charms entrap him in the net of passion and prevail upon 
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him to come back to their society. When they ascended 
the stair-case, they met with Dzanecka in his new attire. 
None recognised him , but all paid him due reverence as 
some holy personage that had come to give instructions to 
the king. Having reached the apartment and seen the 
royal dress set aside, and the beautiful and long black 
hairs laid on one of the sofas, the queen and her attendants 
soon understood the sad and heart-rending intimation which 
these objects were designed to convey. She ran m all haste 
with all her retinue down the stairs and overtook the new 
Bahan at the moment he was crossing the outer gate of 
the palace. Everj means that could be devised to make 
impression on the king’s heart were resorted to by the 
queen and the damsels, m order to prevail upon him to 
forego his resolution Tears, cries, wailings, striking of 
the breast, disjilay of the most graceful and seducing forms, 
supplications, entreaties, were all used in vain ; the new 
Bahan, unmoved and firm, continued his course, protesting 
that passions and concupiscence were dead in him, and 
that what could be said or done to engage him to change 
his resolution was in vain. During his progress towards 
the solitude of Himawonta, he was comforted and en- 
couraged by the advice and instruction of two Bathees, 
who from their solitude flew through the air to witness 
the beautiful struggle between passions and virtue, and 
help him not to flinch before the repeated obstacles the 
queen put in his way, to retard, impede, and prevent the 
execution of his holy design. The names of these two in- 
structors were Narada ard Migalzein ; they were clothed 
in the skins ofpanthors. They instructed him in the duties 
of his new calling, and exhorted him to root out of his heart 
with perseverance all passions, and in particular concupi- 
scence and pride. 

Comforted with such timely instructions, the new Bahan 
felt himself more than ever fixed in his resolution. On 
his way to the solitude, Dzanecka arrived one evening at 
the gates of a town called Daunu He passed the night 
under a tree, at a distance from the queen and the crowd 
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that followed her. On the morning he entered the town, 
and went, as usual, along the streets to beg his food. He 
happened to stop for a while at the shop of a man that 
was fabricating arrows. Dzanecka, seeing the workman 
shutting one eye and looking with the other to see if the 
shaft of the arrow was straight, asked him the reason of 
his doing so, as he would see better with both eyes than 
with one. The workman told him that it was not always 
good that each object in this world should have a match. 
“ Should I,” said he, “ look on this shaft with both eyes, 
my sight, distracted by several objects, could not perceive 
the defects of the wood, &c , but by looking on it with only 
one eye the least irregularity is easily detected. When we 
have a work 1 o jierfonn, if there be two opposite wills in 
us, It cannot be regularly made You have put on the 
habit of Bahan ; you have apparently renounced the world ; 
how IS it that you are followed by such a large retinue of 
women and other attendants ? It is impossible to attend 
well to the duties of your profession, and at the same time 
keep such a company ” This cutting remark made a deep 
impression on Dzanecka He had gone over a little dis- 
tance, when he met a number of little girls playing to- 
gether. One of them had a silver bangle on each hand, 
with one of gold on the right hand. When she agitated 
the right hand, the two bangles hitting each other produced 
a sound Dzanecka, willing to try the wit of the little 
creature, asked her the reason why the movement of one 
hand produced a sound, whilst that of the other did not. 
She replied, “ My left hand, that has but one bangle, is the 
image of the llahans who ought to be alone. In this 
world, when an object has its match, some collision and 
noise inevitably result. How is it that you, who have put 
on the habit of Bahan, allow yourself to be followed by 
that woman who is still full of freshness and beauty 1 Is 
she your wife or sister ? Should she be only your sister, 
it is not good that she should be with you. It is dangerous 
for Bahans to keep the company of women.” 

This sharp lecture, from the mouth of a little girl, pro- 
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duced a deep impression on our Bahan. He left the city. 
A large forest was in the vicinity: he resolved to part 
company with the qneen at once. At the entrance he 
stopped awhile, and paused for a moment. There, on a 
sudden, stretching his arm, he broke the small branch of a 
tree, and showing it to Thiwalee he said, “Princess, you 
see this small branch ; it can never bo reunited to the 
sttm it has been taken from In like manner, it is im- 
possible that I should ever go back mth you,” On hear- 
ing the fatal words the queen fainted All her attendants 
crowded round her, to afford her some relief. Dzanecka 
himself, in the tumult and confusion that was going on, 
stole away with rapiditj and disappeared in the forest. 
The queen was then carried back to Daunu by her at- 
tendants, whence they all returned to Mitila. Alone in 
the solitude, Phralaong enjoyed the sweets of perfect con- 
templation during a period of three thousand years. Thi- 
walee, on her part, resolved to renounce the world and 
follow the example of her husband She became a Ea- 
haness, in one of the royal gardens, during the same period 
of years, and subsequently migrated to one of the seats of 
Brahmas, called Brahma-panthitsa 

At the conclusion of the narrative Buddha added; 
“ Mani-raegala, the daughter of Nala, who saved me in the 
midst of the sea, is now my beloved inir disciple of the 
left, Oopalawon The little girl who gave me such a 
wholesome instruction, at the gate of the town of Daunu, 
is now Kema, my fair disciple of the right. The Kathee 
Narada has since become my great disciple Thariputra, 
whose wisdom is second only to my own. The other 
Rathee Miga-dzein is now my disciple Maukalan, whose 
power for displaying wonders yields only to mine. The 
arrow-maker has since beceme Ananda, my faithful and 
dutiful attendant. Queen Thiwalee has become the Prin- 
cess Yathaudara. As to Prince Dzanecka, he is now the 
Phra who is before you and addresses you, who is perfectly 
acquainted with all the laws and principles, and who is 
the teacher of men, Nats, and Brahmas.” 
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R E M A K K S 

ON 

THE SITES AND NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE LEGEND. 


The identification of the places mentioned in the course 
of the Life of Gaudama is certainlj’ a great dobideratum. 
This difficult and laborious task has been boldly under- 
taken by several government servants of both services. 
Great and iin2iortant successes have attended their efforts. 
One of the most successful among them has been Major- 
General Cunningham, the arclueological surveyor to the 
government of India The sjihere of his laborious and 
scientific researches has extended over north and south 
Behar, the cradle of Buddhism, and some parts of the 
Pniijaub and Peshawar. Under his direction excavations 
have been made, inscriptions found and deciphered, the 
nature and dimensions of old ruined monuments correctly 
ascertained. In his valuable rejiorts may be found impor- 
tant elements for reconstructing the history and geography 
of ancient India He has been greatly assisted by the 
history of the voyages of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, who sjieiit sixteen years in travelling throughout 
India, and visiting all the places rendered famous by the 
actions connected with the life of Buddha, and the spread 
of his doctrines and institutions. The voyage began in 
629 and ended in 645 of the Christian era The itinerary 
VOL. IL M 
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begins with the starting of the traveller from a city on 
the banks of the Hoang-ho. He shaped his course through 
the centre of Tartary, entered by the northern extremity 
of the plateau of Panin into what is called now Indepen- 
dent Tartary, visited Samarcand, where there were no 
Buddhists, but only lire worshippers Thence he passed 
over to Balk, where he found religion in a flourishing con- 
dition. He ascended the mighty Hindu Kush mountains, 
penetrated into Cabul and Peshawar, crossed the Indus at 
Attock, and turning abruptly to the north, visited Ondi- 
ana, where he found dzedis and monasteries on the grandest 
and most magnificent scale, and came back to Attock, fol- 
lowing the western bank of the Indus. He then proceeded 
through the Pnnjaiib to Mathura, and minutely examined 
all the Buddhistic monuments to be found in the terri- 
tories situated between the Ganges, the (a unduck, and 
Nepaul. He went to Benares, Patalipulra, and all the 
places in Magatha, or south Behar, where his religious 
curiosity could be satisfied Thence he shaped his course 
in an eastern direction, and visit ed the whole of Bengal. 
He passed to Orissa, visited many places iii Central India 
and a portion of the Upper Deccan. He went to Molwa 
and Guzerat, returned to Magatha, and began his home- 
ward voyage. He recrossed the Iiiduo at Attock, followed 
up the valley of the Cabul nver, and with unheard-of 
difficulties and dangers passed over the Hindu Kush 
range. His route across Chinese Tartary led him back 
through Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, to his native 
place. 

It is a matter of surprise to see how acute in his obser- 
vations, correct in his descriptions, and exact in his measure- 
ments, our pilgmn has been. With his book in hand, the 
above-named eminent archaeologist was enabled, in many 
instances, to identify at once mere mounds of ruins, and 
satisfy himself that they were the remnants of the monu- 
ments described by our pilgrim. When he entertained 
any doubts in his mind, he had recourse to excavations, 
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«rhich, in most instances, demonstrated the perfect accu- 
racy of Hwen Thsang. 

Nearly two hundred years previous to the voyage of 
Hwen llisang, another Chinese pUgiim named Fa-hian 
had undertaken a similar journey. Impelled by a purely 
religious zeal, he came to India for the sole purpose of 
visiting the places rendered famous and venerable by the 
birth, life, doings, and death of Foe, the same personage 
who is known in these parts under the name Buddha Gau- 
dama. His object was also to make a complete collection 
of all the religious books acknowledged as genuine in India, 
and carry them with him to China. The errand of Hwen 
Thsang had a similar object. 

Our worthy traveller, according to his account, passed 
through Southern Thibet, Little Tartary, and visited suc- 
cessively Cabul, Cashmere, Candahar, and the Punjaub. 
Following a nearly south-eastern direction, he reached 
Mathura on the Upper Jumna, crossed the Ganges at 
Kanoiij, at the confluence of the Kali with that river, tra- 
velled almost in an eastern direction through Oude, and 
crossed the Gogra near the Fyzabad. Keeping close to the 
eastern bank of that stream, he struck in a slightly north- 
ern direction, passing the Bapti south of Goruckpore, and 
followed the same course, nearly to the western bank of 
the Gunduck. From thence he shaped his course in a 
south-easterly direction, parallel to the course of that 
river, which he crossed a little higher up the place where 
it empties into the Ganges. Following then a southern 
direction, he crossed the Ganges near the place where the 
city of Patna is now. From thence our pilgrim travelled 
in a south-easterly direction, crossed successively the 
Morhar and the Fulgo, examined all the places in the 
neighbourhood, south and south-west of Behar, which are 
so celebrated in Buddhistic annals. After having spent 
three years in India, busy in mastering the Pali language 
and collecting copies of the rehgious works, he then 
embarked on the Ganges. Near its mouth he went on 
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board of a ship bound to Ceylon. After having visited 
that celebrated island, Fa-hian sailed in the direction of 
the Malayan Archipelago, called at Java, and safely arrived 
at his country, after having performed one of the most 
extraordinary and difficult journeys any man could have 
undertaken in those ancient times It was in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century that this feat was performed in 
the apace of more than seven years. He spent three years 
in India, and two at Ceylon 

The Chinese original of Fa-Hian has been translated 
into French by A Ilemusat. The Knglish version from 
the French is accompanied by the annotations of Reiuusat 
and those of other celebrated Orientalists The book of 
Hwen Thsang has been translated by M Jnlien. For the 
loan of these two works the writer is indebted to the ever- 
obliging kindness of the worthy and learned Chiet Com- 
missioner of British Hitrma, Col A C. I’liayre From 
these works we have exit acted the above and following 
particulars. 

1. 'J’he name given by northern Buddhists to Biiddlia is 
Thakiaminn, which means the religious ol the Thakia 
family lie belonged to the Kshatria, oi the w amors’ 
caste. The name Caudama, according to the opinion of 
the late E. Burnouf, is the name of the religious instructor 
of his family, which members of families of that caste 
often adopted. Tins instructor might have been a descend- 
ant of the celebrated philosopher Gotama, mentioned in 
certain writings, but distinct from our Buddha. 

2. Kapila, or Kapilawot, the birthplace of Buddha, was 
situated on the left bank ot the Gogra, straight noith of 
Benares. 

It was a heap of ruins when Fa-Hian visited it, and the 
country almost a desert. Some are of opinion that it was 
situated near the mountains that separate Nepaul from 
Goruckpore, on the river Uohiiii, a mountain stream, feeder 
of the Rapti. But this assertion has very few supporters, 
and appears improbable. 
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3. The river Anauma cannot be the Amanat in Behar, 
south of Patna. It is probably one of the feeders of the 
Gogra, and to be met with half-way between Kapila and 
Radzagio, the site of which city, as will be subsequently 
seen, lies close to modern Behar. The legend bears out 
this supposition. Buddha travelled thirty youdzanas from 
Kapila to the nver Anauma. thence thirty to Radzagio. 
The youdzana of those times in Magatha is supposed to 
have been equal probably to seven miles. 

4 Oorouwela was one of the mountains famous for the 
number of the hermits that withdrew thither for the pur- 
pose of meditation It is not far from Gaya Buddha. 

5 The river Neritzara, in Mongol, Nirandzara, is a con- 
siderable stream flowing from the south-west. It unites 
with the Moiiah and forma the Pulgo. 

6. Baranathee is beyond doubt the famous city of Ben- 
ares. The Burmans call it by name of Baranathee, or 
rather Varanasi 'I'he town is so named from its situation 
between the small river Varana and the Asi, a mere brook. 
The solitude of Migadawon, whither Buddha went to preach 
the law to the flve Rahaiis that had served him during the 
SIX years of mortification which he spent in the forest of 
Oorouwela, hes in its vicinity. Benares is famous in the 
Buddhistic annals, because m its neighbourhood the law 
of the wheel, or rather the super-excellent law of the four 
sublime truths, was announced for the first time. Miga- 
dawon means the deer-forest. It lies three and a half 
miles from Benares in a northern direction It is said 
that, after having travelled nine miles from the Bodi tree, 
Buddha had to go over a distance of eighteen youdzanas 
ere he reached Benares, making a total of about 1 20 miles. 

7. Radzagio, or Radzagihra, was the capital of Magatha 
or South Behar. Its situation is well ascertained. Its 
ruins have been minutely described by several travellers. 
It was situated on the left bank of the same s mall river as 
Behar, but a few miles south of that place. The moun- 
tains or peaks surrounding that ancient city are full of 
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caves, tenanted in former ages by Buddhist ascetics. The 
mountain Gayathitha, where Buddha preached his famous 
sermon, lies in the neighbourhood. It is perhaps the same 
as the Gridrakuta, or the Vulture's Peak. 

8. 'The Buddhist annals often mention the countiy of 
the middle or Mitzima>desa. It comprised the countries 
of Mathura, Kosala, Kapila, Wethalee, and Magatha , that 
is to say, the provinces of Agra, Delhi, Oude, and South 
Btihar. 

Magatha, south of the Ganges, had for capital at first 
Hadzagio, until Kalathoka, a hundred years after the death 
of Gandama, transferred the seat of his empire to Patali- 
putra, or Palibothra. The celebrated Weloowon monastery 
was situated iii the neighbourhood of Radzagio, .and was 
offered to Buddha by King Pimpath.ara, the ruler of that 
country 

9 Kosala is the same as the kingdom of Ayodya, now 
called Oude Thawattie, or Crawastu, was the capital of a 
district of that country. It was situated nearly at the 
same place where at present stands the modern town of 
Pyzabad. According to the legend, the distance from 
Rodzagio to Thawattie is forty-five youdzaiias of about 
seven miles. Twelve hundred paces from that city was to 
be met the renowned monastery of Dzrtawon, or the grove 
of the victorious. Many rums that have been visited and 
examined leave no doubt regarding the certain position of 
Thawattie. 

10 Thing-ka-tha, or Taam-pa-tha, lies in an eastern 
direction between Mathura and Kanou], near the site 
occupied by the town of Feiruckabad. Captain A. Cun- 
ningham has met with the rums of that place in the village 
of Samkassa, on the left bank of the Kalinadi, twelve cos 
from Ferrukabad According to a popular tradition, it 
was destroyed in 1183 by the King of Kanouj, at the 
instigation of the Brahmins, who endeavoured by eveiy 
means in their power to sweep all the remnants of Bud- 
dhism from those parts of the peninsula. It was in that 
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place that Buddha arrived on his return from the seats of 
Nats, whither he had gone to preach the law to his mother. 
According to the legend, the distance from Thawattie to 
Thing-ka-tha is thirty youdzanas in a westerly direction. 
Fa-Hian says that he saw in one of the temples of that 
place the ladder Buddha had used when he came down 
from the seats of Nats. 

1 1 . The village of Patali is the very place where was 
subsequently established the renowned city of Patalibo- 
thra, capital of Magatha. The place had reached the 
height of its glory when Megasthenes, the ambassador of 
Seleueus, visited it in the reign of Chandragupta. In the 
time of Buddha it was but an insignificant place. There 
was, however, a sort of fort to arrest the inroads of some 
troublesome neighbours. Buddha, when he passed through 
that place, predicted that it would become a flourishing 
town. The prediction began to have its accomplishment 
one hundred years after his death, when King Kalathoka 
left Radzagio, aud removed the seat of his empire to Pali- 
bothra, near the place where the modem city of Patna 
stands 

12 The town of Wethalie is supposed to have stood 
north of Patna on the Gundnck, not far from the place 
where that river joins the Ganges. The large village of 
Besarh, twenty miles north of Hajipur, occupies a portion 
of the place on which stood Wethalie. In the seventh 
century Buddhism was there on its decline, false doctrines, 
as says one of the Chinese pilgrims, were much prevaihng. 
Nothing was to be seen at that time but a ruined town and 
many monasteries, almost deserted, and also falhng into 
decay. Many signs of ancient ruins are also to be met 
with between Besarh and Bakra ; they belong to the same 
city, which was both populous and wealthy. Its circum- 
ference was about twelve mdes, including the two modern 
places of Bakra and Besarh. All the mounds of ruins have 
been carefully searched aud described by A. Cunningham, 
and the sites of ancient tanks exactly laid down. There 
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IB a curions episode in the legend connected with the name 
of Wethalie. A courtesan, who, despite her dishonourable 
calling, occupied a brilliant position in the country, courted 
the favour of feeding Buddha with all his followers. The 
latter accepted her invitation, and received a beautiful 
grove, which she presented to him and to the assembly. 
It does not appear that her avocation was looked upon as 
a disgraceful one. It is probable that persons of this 
description were as much for the intellectual as for the 
sensual enjoyments of their visitors There existed in 
Greece and an Home something similar to what is here 
alluded to According to Plutarch. Aspasia at Athens 
was courted by Pericles on account of her high literary 
attainments and political abilities. Socrates visited her 
sometimes in company with his disciples. Visitors took 
occasionally their wives to her place, for the puqiose of 
enjoying the charms of her highly refined and instructive 
conversation. The same philosophical biographer does 
not scruple to quote sometimes the sayings of the cele- 
brated Homan courtesan, named Flora. 

13. Nala or Nalanda was a Brahmin village about seven 
miles north of Hadzagio. It was the birthplace of the 
great disciple Thariputra. It seems that there was there 
a sort of Academia, whither the If»arned of Hadzagio 
resorted to discourse on moral and philosophical subjects. 
The magnificent ruins, which subsist up to this day in 
that locality, have been minutely examined, measured, and 
described by several visitors. The great temple must, in 
the opinion of A Cunningham, have been built in the 
sixth century of our era. 

14. Kootheinaron is the place in the neighbourhood of 
which Buddha entered into the state of Neibban, or died. 
Some antiquarians, laying much stress on the name of a 
village up to this day called Kushia, have placed the posi- 
tion of Kootheinaron on the road between Betiah and 
Goruckpore. On that sjxit is to be seen a pyramidical- 
looking mound of bricks, over which spreads a large banyan 
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tree. But, from the narrative of the legend, we must look 
for the site of Kootheinaron nearer to the river Higniarati 
or Gundnck, since the spot where Gandama died was near 
to the city, and is described as surrounded on three sides 
by the river. Kootheinaron was situated a little north or 
north-west of Betiah,on or near the banks of the Gunduck. 
There too ruins are to be seen, which doubtless will prove 
to be those of Kootheinaron. The name may have sub- 
sequently migrated to the locality above mentioned. 

15 Papilawana, the capital of the Mauria princes, was 
situated between the Rapti and the Gundnck, nearly east of 
Goruckpore, South of that place Pa-Hian visited the dzedi 
of the coals. The Mauria princes, agreeably to the text 
of the legend, having come too late for sharing in the parti- 
tion of the relics, took with them the coals that remained 
after the cremation of Buddha’s remains, carried them 
into their country, and built a dzedi over them. It was not 
far from that place that the Brahmin Daiina built another 
dzedi over the vessel that had contained Buddha’s relics 

16. The village of Rama is the same as the Ramaganio 
of the Cingalese collection The two Chinese pilgrims in 
their relations call that place Lan-ino. Can it be that the 
modern Ramnagar is indicative of the ancient Ramaganio ? 
At all events we would not be far from the truth if we 
place it between the Gogra and the Kapti, but nearer to 
the latter, almost due west of Goruckpore. 

17 The Pawa town is supposed by A. Cunningham 
to have occupied the same site as the large village of 
Padarawana, twelve miles to the west of the river Gun- 
duck, and forty miles north-north-east of Goruckpore. A 
large mound of more than 200 feet in length by 120 
in breadth exists in that locality. hVom the excavations 
made on the place, it is supposed that there was a court- 
yard, with cells for monks, on each side, the centre being, 
as was often the case, occupied by a dzedi. The people of 
Pawa obtained one-eighth of the relics, after the cremation 
of Buddha’s remains, and built one dzedi over them. 
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18. Kapilawot, or Kapilawastu, was situated between 
Fyzabad and Goruckpore, but a little nearer to the latter 
place. It was on or near the banks of the Gogra. The 
small river Bohini formed the boundary between the tei> 
ritory of Kapilawot and that of Kaulia. 

19. Gaya and Buddha-Gaya are two distinct places. 
The first is well known as the town of Gaya The second 
lies SIX miles southward, and is famous as the locality of 
the Pipal or Bodi tree, under which Gaudama obtained the 
Bnddhahood. A tree of the same description is still to 
be seen on the same spot. The present one was in full 
vigour in 181 1, when Dr. Buchanan saw it. He describes 
it as not being more than a hundred years old A. Cun- 
ningham says that it is now much decayed. One large 
stem with three branches on the westward side are still 
green ; but the other branches are barkless and rotten. 
Hwen Thsang, in his itinerary, speaks of an early renewal 
of that tree by King Puma Varmma, after its destruction 
by King Sasangka, who, with a true Brahminical ,and ini- 
mical feeling, dug up the very ground on which it had 
stood, and moistened the earth with sugar-cane juice, to 
prevent its renewal. The same eminent archaeologist 
describes a massive brick temple, standing east of the 
Bodi tree, and with great plausibihty maintains that it is 
the same which has been described by the above-named 
Chinese pilgrim. As Fa-Hian is silent respecting that 
temple, A. Cunningham concludes that it was erected dur- 
ing the sixth century of the Christian era, when Bud- 
dhism, under the favour of King Amara-sinha and some of 
his successors, regained a vigorous ascendancy at least 111 
Magatha. It is probable that all the temples, the ruins of 
which have been examined at Buddha-Gaya, Nalanda, and 
Behar, having a similarity in architectural plans and orna- 
ments, were erected during the sixth and a part of the 
seventh century of our era. The inference therefrom is 
that Buddhism was fiourishing in Magatha at that period. 
Hwen Thsang, who has visited and described those monu- 
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ments in or about 625, speaks of them in the highest 
terms. How long lasted the prosperous days of Buddhism 
in those parts ? It is difficult to state with any degree of 
accuracy. But it seems probable that it maintained itself 
in a satisfactory condition until the beginning of the tenth 
century. It had then to give way before the irresistible 
and triumphant ascendancy of Brahminism. 

To the south-east of the great temple is a small tank 
which is probably that of the Naga, who protected Buddha 
during one of the several stations that he made round the 
Bodi tree. 

20 Anawadat is the name of a lake famous in Bud- 
dhist sacred historj Its etymological meaning is, agree- 
ably to some savans, exempt of tumult, and, according to 
others, not brightened. This last appellation is owing 
probably to the Ingh peaks that surround it and prevent 
its being brightened by the raj s of the sun. This is cer- 
tainly the famous and extensive lake, which covers a por- 
tion of the high table-land of Pamir. It has been visited 
and described by Lieutenant Wood. What he states from 
a careful observation on the spot agrees well with what 
is found 111 the itineraries of the Chinese travellers. From 
that higli plateau which embosoms the lake Hows in an 
eastern direction one of those small streams that form the 
river Ganges ; whilst, in an opposite direction, the Oxus, 
issuing from the western slope, shapes its course nearly 
towards the west. 

21. Udiana is a country the position of which is fixed 
on the banks of the Indus, between Oabnl and Cashmere, 
west of the latter country. Gandara is, it appears, the 
country called Candahar by the Mussulmans, lying be- 
tween the Swat and the Indus. The Burmese author 
mentions always Kashmera along with Gandara. This 
would indicate that the two places are in the vicinity of 
each other, and that they formed primitively one and the 
same state. Taunaka is perhaps the peninsula of Guzerat. 
But the writer entertains serious doubts on this subject. 
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It might be the countries situated west of the Hindu 
Kush, that is to say, the ancient Bactriana. The Burmese 
author states that Yaunaka was inhabited by a people 
called Pantsays. What people were they 1 Is it an allu- 
sion to the Greeks that had settled in Bactriana ? It is 
not without interest to hear our Chinese traveller stating 
that religion was flourishing m the above-mentioned 
countries, whilst in the Pnnjanb he met with religious 
with whom he declined holding intercourse, and of whom 
he s])caks in rather unfavourable terms. Hence we may 
conclude that lieretical opimon.s were then prevailing in 
that country, and that doctrines at variance with those 
of Buddha had already taken a deep root, and in their 
growth almost choked genuine Buddhism, if it had ever 
been the prevailing creed in the land of the five rivers. 

22. On his way down the Ganges, om pilgrim does not 
appear to have left his boat for anj considerable time , he 
contents liimself with mentioning a fact that to some may 
appear somewhat doubtful, viz., the flourishing condition 
of the Biiddliist religion as far as the neighbourhood of 
tlie present metropolis of India He speaks of the king- 
dom of Champa. Campapuri, or Karnapura. was the 
capital of that state It was situated on the site of the 
present Bhagulpore, or not tar from it. Thence Pa-Hian 
came to the state of Taraaralipti The town which bore 
that name is the modem Tamlmik, on the right bank of 
the Hoogly, not far from Calcutta It was at that port 
that he embarked on board of a ship bound to Ceylon 
Pamaralipti must liav*^ been a famous sea-port several 
centuries before Pa-Hian ’s days We are informed that 
Malieinda and his companions, who were apjiointed to 
proceed to Ceylon to preach Buddhism to the people of 
that island, embarked at the same place 
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This is an abridgment of all the principles that constitute 
the system of Buddhism. In the Legend of Bhddha the 
reader has bt'come acquainted with the life of the founder 
of Buddhism, the establishment of his religion, and the 
promulgation of his chief doctrine. In the following 
pages he will find compressed within narrow limits the 
several obscnwances to be attended to in order to reach 
the goal of quiescence As it is chiefly and principally 
by the help of meditation and contemplation that such a 
point can ever be attained, the reader must be prepared to 
wade up to his very chin ui the somewhat muddy waters 
of metaphysics if he has a wish to penetrate into the very 
sanctuary of Buddhism. 

To encourage the reader, and console him in the midst 
of his fatiguing journey through such dreary tracts, the 
writer would remind him that he has first borne up the 
fatigues of such a journey, and that, impelled by friendly 
feelings, he has endeavoured to smooth the rugged path in 
behalf of those that would follow him on the same errand. 
How far he has succeeded in his well-meant efforts he 
will not presume to state But he will say this much, 
that if his success be commensurate with his exertions he 
may entertain a well-founded hope that he will not be 
altogether disappointed in his anticipation, and feel some- 
what confident that he has afforded to the uninitiated some 
help to go over the difficult ground of metaphysics. 
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Following, in this instance, the line of oondnot he has 
adopted through the foregoing pages of this book, the 
writer will allow the Buddhist author to speak for him- 
self and explain his own views on the different subjects 
under consideration. His sole aim will ever be to convey, 
as faithfully and as succinctly as possible the meaning of 
the original he has under his eyes. The task, however 
simple it may appear, is far from being an easy one, as 
the Burmese arc utterly incapable of fully understanding 
the metaphysical portion of their religious system. Their 
ignorance is calculated to render even more obscure what 
is per se almost beyond the range of comprehension, be- 
cause they must have frequently put an erroneous inter- 
pretation on many P<ili words, the meaning of which is 
far from being accurately determined 

Our Buddhist doctor begins his work with enumerat- 
ing the advantages to be derived from a serious aud con- 
stant application to the earnest study ot these seven ways. 
“Much an exercise,” says he, “has the virtue to free us 
from all evils; it expands the intelligence in the highest 
degree, and leads straight to Neibbaii. Man, through it, 
16 delivered from all errors, is hapjiy, and becomes during 
his life an honour to the lioly religion of Buddha.” 

The various subjects he intends to treat of in this work 
are arranged under seven heads, which are laid down in 
his own original way as follows: — The observance of the 
precepts and the practice of meditation are the twofold 
foundation of the spiritual edifice. The consideration of 
the nature and form of matter shall be the right foot of 
the sage , the investigation about the causes and principles 
of living beings shall be as his left foot ; the application 
of the mind to find out the four high-roads to perfection, 
and the obtaining the freedom from all passions, shall be 
as liis right and left hands , and the possession of the 
perfect science or knowledge shall be as his head. The 
happy man who shall have reached so far will be certain 
to obtain the deliverance. 
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This summary is thus divided by our guide into seven 
distinct parts, which will be condensed into six articles. 

It is as well to add that this work, an abridged transla- 
tion of which is now set before the reader, was composed 
at first in the Siamese language at Bangkok, and has been 
subsequently translated into Burmese. We find, there- 
fore, that all the principles expounded throughout are 
received as genuine on the banks of the Irrawaddy as well 
as on those of the Meinam, and may be looked upon as a 
faithful exposition of the highest tenets of Buddhism, 
such as they are held in both countries. This observation 
confirms a notion which has been denied by many, viz., that 
the chief doctrines of Buddhism are pretty nearly the 
same in all the places where it has become the dominant 
creed The discrepancies to be met here and there relate 
principally to practices and observances which present to 
the eyes of the observer an infinite variety of hues and 
forms. When Buddhism was established in several coun- 
tries, it did not destroy many observances and practices 
that were found deeply engrafted on the customs and 
manners of the people; it tolerated them, and made 
with them a tacit compromise. As, for instance, the 
worship of Nats existed among the tribes of the Irrawaddy 
valley long before the introduction of Buddhism. Most of 
the superstitious ntes now prevailing in Burniah ongmate 
from that belief. With the Chmese the worship of ancestors 
continues to subsist side by side' with Buddhism, though 
the latter creed has nothing to do with it. In Nepaul 
and at Ceylon, Hindu superstitions obtrude themselves on 
the view of the observer to such an extent that it is not 
easy to state which of the two creeds obtains the prefer- 
ence. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE PRECEPTS. 

Our author, in a truly philosophical spirit, at first puts 
to himself the three following questions: What is the 
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origin of the law ? What is man, the subject of the law ^ 
What is the individual who is the promulgator of the law ? 
The three questions he answers in the following manner : 
ist. All that exists is divided into two distinct parts, the 
things which are liable to change and obey the principle' 
of mutability, sncli as matter, its modifications, and all 
beings which have a cause ; * and those which are eternal 
and immutable, that is <.o say, the precepts of the law and 
Neibban. These have neither author nor cause ; they are 
self-existing, eternal, and placed far beyond the reach of 


1 The distinction alluded to by our 
author is a most important one 
What does he mean when he states 
that all things in this world obey 
the principle of mutability, and are 
liable to pel petual changes and modi- 
fications, and that they have a cause? 
One would be tempted to beUeve 
that the Buddhists admit of a first 
cause But such is not the cose 1 o 
understand such a language coming 
from a Buddhist's mouth, we must 
liear in mind the theory of the 
twelve Nidanas, or causes and effects 
Each of the Nidanas is an effect rela- 
tively to the preceding one, and a cause 
to the following one All existing 
beings are, relatively to each other, 
effects and causes. All undeqfO the 
irresistible influence of mutability 
and change '1 he beings that reside 
in the seals of Brahma are not be- 
yond the reach of that influence, not 
even those who dwell in the four mi- 
material se<its 

Are there things which art .laedlv 
and everlastingly the same, upon 
which no change, no vicissitude can 
ever act? I here is the law, there is 
the state of Neibban The law is 
the expression of truth, which is 
reality, iii contradistinction to the 
unreality of the visible world The 
essence of the law is contained in the 
four sublime truths, which are em- 
phatically called the Law of the 
Wheel They are the declaration of 


the true state and condition of all 
beings , they proclaim the necessity 
of putting an end to such a miserable 
state of things, and point out the 
sure means of freeing oneself from 
the miseries .ittendiiig existence 
These truths aie eternal, insomuch 
that what they proclaim has ever 
been true in all the worlds th,»t have 
preceded the present one, since they 
always resemble each other, and will 
ever be equally true during the end- 
liss series of worlds that will follow 
In this sense the ],iw, in the opinion 
of Buddhists, being the declaration 
of tiuth, or of what is, must be 
etcinal, as truth itself is everlasting 
The state of Neibban, in contradis- 
tinction to that of existence such as 
we comprehend it, is likewise a thing 
which never changes, since it is the 
end of changes It remains always 
the s.ime , it is the opposite of exist- 
ence What IS then called here 
everlasting, or eternal, is, in the 
opinion of Buddhists, but the things 
that are conceived as subsisting ab- 
stractively fer se, and never affected 
by the great principle of mutability 
that pervades all beings To sum up 
the whole in a few words, the science 
which points out the means of com- 
ing out of the whiilpool of existences, 
and the being out of that circle, such 
are the two things which are always 
the same, never undergo any change, 
and are eternaL 
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the influence that causes mutability. 2d. As to the pub- 
lisher of the law, Buddha, he is a mere man, who during 
myriads of centuries has accumulated merits on merits, 
until he has obtained the Neibban of Kiletha, or the 
deliverance from all passions. From that moment till his 
death this eminent personage is constituted the master of 
religion and the doctor of the law. Owing to his perfect 
science he finds out and discovers all the precepts that 
constitute the body of the law. Impelled by his match- 
less benevolence towards all beings, he promulgates them 
for the salvation of all. He is not the inventor of those 
precepts; lie merely discovers them by the power of the 
supreme intelligence, iu the same manner as we perceive 
clearly during the night, by the help of a light, objects 
hitherto wrapped in ntter darkness. 3d. Man, who is to be 
subjected to the observance of the law, is distinguished by 
the following characteristics He possesses more knowledge 
than the animals and other beings, except the Nats and 
Brahmas , his intelligence and thoughts reach farther than 
those of other beings , he is capable of reflecting, comparing, 
drawing inferences, and observing freely the rules of life ; ® 
despite the allurement of his passions, he can free himself 
from the three great passions, concupiscence, anger, and 
ignorance ; finally, ho is a descendant from those Brahmas 
who, in the beginning of this world, came from their seat. 


^ Jn the definition of man which is 
given by the Buddhist author, we 
find the words intelligence, capacity 
for reflecting, comparing and draw 
ing inferences, &c He who is not 
familiar with the revolting materia- 
list doctrines of Buddhism would be 
tempted to believe that they admit 
of a soul or spiritual principle sub 
sistmg in man. But such is not the 
case The faculty for performing all 
the functions which we rightly at- 
tribute to the soul resides in the 
sixth sense, called mano, or the 
)ieart, or the knowing principle But 
YOP. II. 


this sense, in their opinion, is as 
material as the eye, the ear, and the 
othei senses It is delightful to the 
t hiistian reader to find in the midst 
of a heap of rubbish and fables a few 
fiagmcntsof the primitive revel ition 
We sec man coming from a noble 
origin, appearing in this world with 
the most glorious privileges, which 
he foifeits by eating the nee called 
Isale, which produced on his being 
the same destructiie effects which 
the eating of the forbidden fruit 
caused on our first parents m the 
garden of Eden, 

N 
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lived on earth, and, by their eating the rice Tscde, lost all 
their glorious privileges, and became beings similar to those 
who are known to us under the denomination of men. 

The great end to be aimed at in tbe observance of the 
precepts of the law and the exercise of meditation is the 
obtaining of a state of complete indifference to all things. 
The state of indifference .alluded to does not consist in a 
stupid carelessness about the things of this w orld. It is 
the result of a knowledge acquired with much labour and 
pain The wise man who has possessed himself of such 
science is no longer liable to the inlluence of that vulgar 
illusion which makes people believe in the real existence 
of things that have no reality about them, but subsist only 
on an ephemeral basis, which incessantly changes and 
finally vanishes away. He sees things as they truly are. 
He is full of contempt for things which are at best a mere 
illusion. This contempt generates a complete indifference 
for all that exists, even for his own being. He longs for the 
moment when it shall be given to him to cast away his own 
body, that he may no longer move within tiu' circle of end- 
less and miserable forms of existence In tins sense must 
be understood the state of perfect quietism or indifference, 
which is the last stage the wise man may reach by the 
help of the science he ]X)ssesse8 The religious of the 
Brahminical creed have professed the sumo indifference for 
all the accidents of life. Hence our Buddha, when he 
became a perfected being, looked on the w icked Dewadat 
with the same feelings as he did on the great Maia, his 
mother Numberless Kathees or anchorites have ever been 
eulogised for having alh.ned themselves to be devoured by 
ferocious beasts or bit by venomous suakes, r.ather than 
offer the least ri'sistance that could exhibit a sign of non- 
indifference Entire was their unconcern towards their 
very body, which they knew well is, as everj'thing else, a 
compound of the four elements, a mere illusion, totally 
distinct from self. 

Five commandments constitute the very basis where- 
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upon stand all morals, and are obligatory on all men with- 
out exception. They include five prohibitions. (It is not 
a little surprising that the five precepts obligatory on all 
men are merely five prohibitions designed not to teach 
men what they have to do, but warning them not to do 
such things as are interdicted to them. This supposes that 
man is prone to do certain acts which are sinful. The 
Buddhist law of the five precepts forbids him to yield to 
such propensities, but it does not teach him particular 
duties to perform. It does not elevate man above his 
original level, but it aims at preventing him from falling 
lower ) The five prohibitions are : Not to destroy the 
life of any being ; not to steal ; not to commit adultery ; 
not to tell lies ; not to drink any intoxicating liquors or 
beverages. 

Onr author seems to be a perfect master in casuistry, as 
he shows the greatest mcety and exactness in explaining 
all the requisite conditions that constitute a trespassing of 
those precepts. We will give here but a few samples of 
his uncommon proficiency in this science. As regards the 
first prohibition, he says, five things are necessary to con- 
stitute an offence against the first commandment, viz., a 
being that has life, the intention and will of killing that 
being, an act which is capable of inflicting death, and the 
loss of life of that being consequent on the inflicting of 
that action. Should but one of these conditions be want- 
ing, the Bin could not be said to have taken place, and 
therefore no complete trespassing of the first prohibition. 

Again, as regards the second precept, five circumstances 
or conditions are necessary to constitute a trespassing, viz , 
an object belonging to another person, who neither by 
words nor signs showed any intention to part with it; 
the knowing that the owner intends to keep possession of 
it ; having the actual intention to take away secretly or 
forcibly that object ; an effort to bqpome possessed of the 
thing by deceiving, injuring, or by mal-practices causing 
the owner or keeper of the thing to fall asleep; aTn^ 
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finally, removing the thing from its place, however short 
may be the distance, should it be but that of the length of 
a hair of the head 

For the infraction of the third precept the following 
conditions are ref|mrec] : the intention and will of sinning 
with any person of another sev, which conies within the 
denomination of Akainani-jathan, that is to say, persons 
whom it is forbidden to touch ; acting up to that intention 
and the con-iummating of such an act Women that fall 
under the above denomination are divided into twenty 
classes 'J’he eight first classes include those that are under 
the gnardianshi]) of their parents or relatives ; the ninth 
class coin])rises those affianced before they be of age , the 
tenth, those reseried for the king Within the ten other 
classes come all those who, owing to their having been 
slaves, or from aiij other cause, have Ix^come concubines to 
their masters, or married their seducers, <tc 

The fourth prohibition e\tends not only to lies, but like- 
wise to slander, coarse and abusive eYpvessions, and vain 
and useless words. The four following conditions con- 
stitute a lie, V1S5., saying a thuigthat is untrue , the inten- 
tion of saying such a thing, making niaiiifest such an 
intention by saying the thing; and some one’s hearing 
and clearly understanding the thing that is uttered. That 
the sin of inedisance may be said to exist, it is required 
that the author of it should s^ieak with the intention of 
causing parties to hate each other or quarrel with each 
other, and that the words sjioken to that end should be 
heard and understood bv the jiarties alluded to. 

ITie fifth precept forbids th** drinking of Sura and Meria, 
that is to say. of distilled liquors and of intoxicating juices 
extracted from fruits and flowers. The mere act of putting 
the liquor in the mouth does not constitute a sin ; the 
swallowing of it is implied. 

Besides these five general precepts, obligatory on all the 
faithful without exception, there are three other precepts, 
or rather counsels, that are strongly recommended to the 
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Upasakas, or pious laymen. They are designed as barriers 
against the great propensity inherent in nature which 
causes men to exceed in all that is used, through the senses 
of taste, hearing, seeing, smelling, and feeling They are 
so many means that help to obtain a sober moderation m 
the daily use of the t hings of the world. 

The first counsel regulates all that regards eating. It 
forbids using any comestible from noon to daybreak of 
the following morning. The second interdicts the assisting 
at plays, comedies, and the use of flowers and essences 
with the intention of fondly handling and smelling them. 
I’lie third prescribes the form and size of beds, which 
ought never to be more than one cubit high, plain and 
without ornaments. The use of mattresses and pillows, 
filled with cotton or other soft substances, is positively 
prohibited The very intention of lying upon these ener- 
vating superfluities, and a /oitwri reclining on them, con- 
stitiiti's tlie breaking of such a command. 

These three latter precepts are to be observed chiefly in 
the following days, on the 5th, 8tli, I4tli, and 15th of the 
waxing moon, and on the 5tli, 8th, and 14th of the 
waning moon, as well as on the new moon. The pious 
Ujiasakas sometimes observe them during the three con- 
secutive months of the season of Lent . 

In the opinion ot our author those men and women are 
deserving of the respectable title of Upasakas who have the 
greatest respect for and entertain a pious afEection towards 
the three precious things, Buddha, the law, and the assembly 
of the perfect They must ever view them as the haven of 
salvation and the securest asylums. ^I’hey must be ready 
to sacrifice everj thing, their very life, for the sake of these 
three perfect things. During their lifetime, under all cir- 
cumstances, they must aim at following scrupulously the 
instructions of Buddha, such as they are embodied in the 
law and preached by the Rahans. 

Five offences disqualify a man for the honourable title 
of Upasaka, viz., the want of belief and confidence in the 
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three precious things, the non-observance of the eight pre- 
cepts, the believing in lucky and unlucky days,® or in good 
and bad fortune, the belief in omens and signs, and keeping 
company with the impious, who have no faith in Buddha. 

We now come to the rules which are prescribed to all 
the Buddhist religious. They are 227 in number, and 
are found in a book called Patimauk. This book is the 
vude mceuin of all religious. They study it and often 
learn it by heart. On certain days of each month the 
religious assemble in the Thein. The Patimauk is then 
read, explained, and commented upon by one of the elders 
of the fraternity It is an abridgment of the Wini, the 
great book of discipline It teaches the various rules 
respecting the four articles offered by the faithful to the 
religions , that is to say, vestments, food, mats, and the 
ingredients for mastication These rules likewise regulate 
all that relates to the mode of making prayers, devotions, 
walking, sitting, recbning, travelling, &c. Everything is 
descnbed with a minute particularity. 

Here, if any interest could be awakened, would be the 
place to enter into the system of casuistry carried by 
Buddhist religious to a point of nicety and refinement 


'' Buddhists lay the greatest stress 
on the belief in the three preeious 
things It IS the foundation on 
which rests the whole spiritual edi- 
fice But It IS somewhat extraordi- 
nary to see that the superstition of 
believing in lucky and unlucky days, 
ill good and bad luck, is openly con- 
demned, and entails upon him h^'o is 
addicted to it the severest penalty 
Though such childish belief is so ex- 
ceedingly common in Burmah that it 
influences man in liis daily and hourly 
affairs, yet we must admit that it is 
opposed to the tenets of strict Bud- 
dhism There can ncvei be any good 
or bad luck in the opinion of him who 
has faith m the influence of merits 
and demerits There is no other 
agent in this world but that one , it 


IS It alo’ie that brings in and regulates 
all the accidents which attend the 
life of man Such is indeed the 
theory of the true Buddhist But 
how w idely differs the practice from 
the theory? He who has lived for 
some time in a Buddhist country, 
and made himself acquainted with 
the intimate habits of the people, 
will soon discover that superstitious 
ideas, and, asanecessary consequence, 
superstitious practices, are the spring 
and pi ime mover of all actions from 
morning to night In this respect, 
Buddhist monks differ not from the 
laity , nay, they are often seen as the 
leaders of the people in the perfor- 
mance of rites at variance with the 
tenets of their creed 
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truly astonishing. Suffice it to state that they have gone 
over the boundless field of speculative conjectures respect- 
ing all the possible ways of fulfilling or trespassing 
the precepts and regulations that concern the body of 
religious 

Every law and pri'cept must have a sanction. This 
essential requisite is not wanting in the Buddhist system. 
Let us examine in whal consists the reward attending a 
regular and correct observance of the precepts, and what 
is the punishnient inflicted on the transgressors of these 
ordinance's As usual, we will follow our author and 
allow him I0 niake known Ins own opinions on this im- 
portant subji'ct. Jl IS often nujuired of ns, says he, why 
some individuals live here during many years, whilst 
others apjiear but for a short time on the scene of this 
world. The reason of the difference m the respective 
condition of these persons is obvious and evident. The 
first, during their forniei existence, have faithfully observed 
the first command and refrained from killing beings, hence 
their long life , the second, on the contrary, have been 
guilty of some tivspassiiigs of tins precept, and therefore 
the influence of their former crimes causes the shortness 
of their life In a similar manner we account for all 
the differences that exist 111 the conditions of all beings. 
The observance or trespassing of one or several precepts 
creates the positions ot happiness and unhappiness, of 
riches and jioverty. of beauty and ugliness, that chequer 
the lives and positions of mortals 111 this world. 

In addition to the rewards bestowed immediately in 
this world, there are the six seats of Nats, where all sorts 
of recompenses are allotted, during immense periods, to 
those who have correctly attended to the ordinances of 
the law There are likewise places of punishment m the 
several hells, reserved to the transgressors of the precepts 
The conditions of animal, Athoorikes and Preittas, are 
other states of punishment. 

A lengthened account of all that relates to the blissful 
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regions of Nats and the gloomy abodes of hell is found in 
one of the great D/ats, or accounts of the former existences 
of Gandama, given by himsidf to his disciples, when he 
was a prince under the name ot Nemi. ^fhe writer has 
r(>ad and partly translated this work, which delightfully 
reminded him ot the fine episodes on similar siib|ects he 
had read in the sixth book oi the ,dSneid. The wildest, 
most fertile, and inventive imagination seems to have 
exhausted its descriptive powers, on the one hand, in mul- 
tiplying (he pleasures enjoyed in the seats ot Nats, and 
beautifying and adorning those delightful regions , and, on 
(ho other, m representing with a dark and bloody pencil 
the frightful picture ot the numberless and horrid torments 
of the regions ot desolation, despair, and agony. 

All that is so abundantly related of the' fortunate abodes 
of Nats in their sacred writings supplies the Buddhist 
ivligions with agreeable and inexhaustible topics of ser- 
mons which they deliver to their hearers, to excite them 
more effectually to bestow on them abundant alms The 
credulous hearers aie always told that the most conspi- 
cuous ])laces in those regions an- allotted to (hose who 
have distinguished (liemseivcs by their great liberalities. 
We think it idle and superfluous, uninteresting and 
fatiguing to repeat those fabulous accounts of the seats 
of Nats and abodes ot hell, as given at great length by 
Buddhist authors 'I’lie only part iciil.irs desemng to be 
attended to are tlnse (he rew.ird is always [irojiortionate 
to the sum ot merits, and punishment to that of demerit. 
There is no eterniry of reward or ot jmnishmeiit * 

* Ihisi-, Iioii'.i.quuiccofllic \xiom liucncc of his qood or bid deeds It 
estrblishcd by our author, viz that accompanies bini in all positions and 
the piinciplL of mutability |*.rvad<s causes tlu vicissitudes that attend 
dl the l)nnj,s which leside m ihi hiscMstciui It w oiks upon him in 
thirty one St Its allotteJto them It lull as well is on earth and in the 
cinnot Ik supposed for a moment scats of Nus ind Biahmas Fixity 
iccordmg to Buddhists that a iKing. is to lie found nowhere except in 
whatevei may he the amount of his qoing out of the circle of existences, 
meiits and demerits, can ever be that is to say in Neibban When we 
plaied without the pale of the in- speak of existence in a Buddhistic 
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This first article shall be concluded by an important 
remark bearing upon the system under consideration. The 
seats of happiness, as already mentioned, are divided into 
two great classes ; the one including the superior, and the 
other the inferior seats The latter are the six seats of 
Nats, and are tenanted by beings as yet under the influence 
of concupiscence and other passions Those who observe 
the five general ]irecepts have placed, and, as it were, 
established themselves on the basis whereupon stands per- 
fection, but not yet in perfection itself ; they have just 
crossed the threshold thereof They are as yet imperfect ; 
but they have jirepared themselves for entering the way 
that leads towards perfection ; that is to say, meditation, 
or the science of D/an. Tlie very leward enjoyed in those 
seats is, tlieretore, as jet an impeifection. The superior 
seats can only be reached by those who apply themselves 
to mental evercises These exercises are the real founda- 
tion of the loftj struct me ot perfection and the high-road 
to it. 


stnie, wt nn mi a Wn/i of bnu^ in injr 
LoncrivablL foi ni oi situ ition oi pi u i 
I i\ity in the injoymcnt of reward oi 
in tht undui;uiii(; of punishment is a 
Lontridiction with the first piiniipli 
of Buddhism I hi awardei ofiewiid 
oi punishment is the iljosenimtd 
mflnente, whuh puitieds liom tin 
actions jx.! foi nii d ind in its turn 
allots good OI < vit in esatt piopoition 
with the tiMuse tli it has iieated it 
Gaud.imi, hiving wilfully uid un- 
wilfully ignoiid a first cause fiom 
which all the things that e\ist dr iw 
ditii being ind life has been foi ced 
to allow to an imaginary agent the 
very same attributes whuh belong 
exclusively to the supreme being 
On the 1 ock of atheism he has made 
a sid shipwreck Apart from this 
capital Cl lot it IS sui prising to see 


linn maintaining with in .idmirable 
null ness the cxivtenee of many fun- 
(kiinental tmths, such, for instance, 
as the icwaid of good actions and 
the punishment of bad ones With 
him the doing of evil is ever attended 
with c onseqiii nces fatal to the perpe- 
tr.itoi , whilst the pei formonce of good 
is alwiys iccompmitd with beneficial 
lesitlts Om would be inclined to 
believi that O.iudama has appro- 
pnated to himself with a great tact 
ill the truths cman.atmg from the 
IicIk f in a supn me being , and whilst 
he has, with a barefaced .and impious 
ludai ity , denied to the etei nal author 
of all things the veiy existence, he 
has been placed under the necessity 
of accounting, in a most unlogical 
manner, for the existence of this 
woild 
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AETICLE II. 

OK MKDITATION AND ITS VARIOUS DEGREES. 

This and the following articles contain subjects of so 
abstruse and refined a nature, that it would recjuire one to 
possess the science of a Bnddlia to come to a right under- 
standing of them. The difficulties arising from this study 
are diu' to the confused and very unsatisfactory ideas of 
the Buddhist philosophers respecting the soul and its spiri- 
tuality, and jierhaps to the inability of the writer to under- 
stand the vague and undefined terms employed to convey 
then’ ideas on these matters The Geld of Buddhist meta- 
physics is, to a European, in a great measure a new one , 
the meaning of the terms is lialf-iindei stood by the Bur- 
mese translators ; definitions of terms do not coiivi'y expla- 
nations such as wo anticipate, and ideas seem to run in a 
new cliannel, they assiiint*, if we may say so, strange 
forms divisions and subdivisions of the vaiious topics 
liave no resemblance to what a European is used to in the 
study of jiliilosopliy. The student feels hiiiiself ushered 
into a new region ; he is doomed to find his way by grop- 
ing Filially, the false position assumed by the Indian 
philosoplu'rs, and the false conclusious they arrive at con- 
tribute to render more couiplicat.ed the task of elucidating 
this portion of the Buddhist system. That the difficulties 
may be somewhat lessened, and tJie pathway rendered less 
rugged and a little smooth, the writer proposes to avoid as 
much as it is in his pow^r overcharging with l^ali terms 
the explanations he is alxiut to afford, under the guidance 
of the Buddhist author 

In the preceding article we have treated of meritorious 
actions that an^ purely exterior, and briefly alluded to the 
nature of the rewards bestowed on earth and in the six 
seats of Nats upon those who have performed these good 
actions. Now we lea\ e behind all the exterior good deeds, 
and turn the attention of our mind to something more 
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excellent, to those acts that are pui’ely interior, and are 
performed solely by the soul and the right exercise of its 
faculties ; that is to say, by meditation and contemplation. 

The root of all human miseries is ignorance. It is the 
generating principle of concupiscence and other passions 
It IS the dark but lotty barrier that encircles all beings and 
retains them within the vortex of endless existences ; it is 
the cause of all existences, and of all those illusions to 
which beings are miserably subjected : it causes those con- 
tinual changes which take place in the production of all 
beings. This great cause once found and proclaimed by 
Buddha, it was necessary to procure a remedy to counter- 
act the action of ignorance, and successfully oppose its 
progress. Another antagonistic and opposite principle had 
to be found, adequate to resist Ihe baneful agency of igno- 
rance and stem its sad and misfortune-creating influence. 
That principle is science or knowledge. Ignorance is but 
a negative agent • it is only the absence of science. Let 
knowledge be, and ignorance shall vanish away 111 the same 
manner as darkness is noiselessly but irre.sisf ibly dissipated 
by the presence of light 

All beings in tins universe, says our author, are doomed 
to be born and die. We quit this place to go and live in 
another , we die here to be bom elsewhere We can never 
be freed from pain, old age, and death. Whel her we like 
it or not, we must suffer and always suffer. But why is it 
so ? Because we do not jxissess the jierfect science. Were 
we blessed with it, we would infallibly look towards 
Neibban, and then, escaping from the pursuit of pain and 
miseries, we would infallibly obtain the deliverance from 
those evils which now incessantly press upon us. It rests 
with us only to perfect our intelligence, so that w'e might 
gradually attain to the perfect science, the source of all 
good. But by what means is so desirable an end to be 
obtained ? By the exercise of meditation, answers, with a 
decided tone, our philosopher This word implies, besides, 
our intellectual operations of a superior order, such as 
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contemplation, visions, ecstasy, union, &c., which are the 
more or less complete results of that intellectual exercise. 

The act of meditatin;' can take place but in the heart, 
where resides the maiic, or the facultj of knowing. Its 
object can never be but the ncttn-tiuviitia, literally the 
name (i the thing ; or, in other terms, the things of a purely 
intellectual nature But it can by no means happen in 
tht seats of the cBkt senses or organs, such as the eyes, 
the tais. (kc which are only channels to communicate 
imjircssioiis to the faculty of mam. 

The cdiistitutue jiarts of meditation are five in number. 
Wilt ‘la, till' action of raising the mind to an object , 
Witzata, the attentive consideration of that object ; PUi, 
the briujiing of the soul and body to a state of satist ac- 
tion ; Sitka, the pleasure enjoyed in the thing considered , 
EkaHa, the jierseverance or stability of the mind in that 
object 'I’lieie is also Upelka, winch imjilu's a greater and 
inori* intense degree of flxitj of the mind, e\t ending not 
only to one object in particular, but to all things 

It may be called the absolute ipiiotisin of the soul, and 
the net result of a complete course of general meditation 
on the innversality of things. It is the last and highest 
point that can ever be reached. 

To explain more fully the nat lire and deiiintions of the 
two first parts, our jihilosopher h.is recourse to the follow- 
ing comiiarison Let us siipjM)se a man tliat has to cleanse 
a rusty copper vessel. With one hand he grasps the 
vessel, and with the other lie mbs it up and down, right 
and left. This is exactly ..what is done by the means of 
Witteka and Witzara. The first gets hold of the object 
of meditation, and the second causes the miiid to pass 
and rejiass over it, until it has perfectly seen it in all its 
particulars 

The third stage iii the exercise of meditation is that of 
Piti, which consists in a sort of transitory delectation, ex- 
perienced by him who lias reached that third step of 
mental labour. It produces on the whole frame the fol- 
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lowing eifecsts : — ^It seems to him that is engaged in that 
e-sercise that the hairs of liis head stand on an end, so 
strong is the sensation he then feels . at other times it 
produces in the soul sensations similar to that of the 
lightning tliat rends the atmosphere. Sometimes it is 
in a comniotioii resemhliiig tli.it of miglitj waves breaking 
on the shore', al other times the subject is, as if were, 
earned tliroiigli the air, or only raised above the ground, 
and occasionally it causes a chill running throughout all the 
limbs. When these results have been, f lirongh persevering 
efforts, repeatedly experienced with an ever-increasing 
degree of intensity, the following effects are attained : — 
The body and the soul are completely restrained, sub- 
dued, and composed , they are almost beyond the influence 
of concupiscence Both accpiire a remarkable lightness, so 
that the ('xercise of meditation offers no furthi r trouble 
or labour, the natural repugnance or opposition to self- 
recollection IS done awa^ with, then the exercise of medi- 
tation becomes pleasing from the pleasurable state of the 
soul and body, and finally both parts are in a true and 
genuine condition, so that what there was previously in 
them cither vicious or o])posi'd to truth disappears at once 
and vanislies away Huch are the various effects experi- 
enced the soul that Iws reached the degree of Piti, or 
mental satisfaction. 

Wlien the soul and body have tlius been perfectly sub- 
dued, and freed from all that could wrongly affect them, 
the sotil then reaches the state of SuJca, that is to say, of 
perfect and permanent pleasure and inward delight. The 
effects or results thereof are called Sajunh, or peace or 
quiescence of the soul. Asa matter of course, that state 
of inward peace has several degrees both as regards the 
time it lasts and the intensity of the affection. It lasts 
sometimes for a moment, or for a period of uncertain dura- 
tion, as it happens when wo reflect on some subject, or we 
listen to a sermon. At other times its duration is longer ; 
when, for instance, we are about to enter into contempla- 
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tion or ec&tasy, and it lasts as long as we are in one of 
these states. 

From Piti originates the Samnfv-fseit, the idea or con- 
sciousness of inward quiescence. It is the secondary 
cause of the real ]oy and delight, and is followed by an 
unshaken resolution to adhere to all the precepts of the 
law It produces in the soul a certain freshness, expan- 
si('n, and ravishment in the practice of virtue. Such a 
state IS illustrated by the following comparison. A tra- 
veller has to go over a very difficult road ; he is exposed to 
an intense heaf, and tormented with a burning thirst. 
Let us imagine the intensity of his delight when he finds 
himself on the brink of a rivulet of clear and cool water , 
such IS precisely the state of the soul under the influence 
of J'lh The state of HuLa follows it very soon. It is 
exemplified by the condition of the traveller who has been 
perfectly refreshed and relieved from thirst and fatigue, 
and enjoys the delightful and pleasurable effects resulting 
therefrom 

The last state or the crowning point to be arrived at 
by the means of meditation is that of Upekka, or perfect 
fixity, whence originates an entire indifference to love or 
hatred, pleasure or pain Passions can no more affect the 
soul ill that happy condition But in this, as well in the 
preceding states, there are several degrees, according to 
the various object B it refers to. In the a, relating 

to the five senses, man is no more affected by beautiful or 
unseemly objects, by harsh or melodious sounds, &c As 
to what refers to creatures, man has neither love nor dis- 
like for them. Man obtains the state of Ujtekka, relating 
to science or knowledge, by examining and considering all 
things through the medium of the three great principles, 
anettsa, duka, anattn, that is to say, change, pain, and 
illusion. There is also the w/yn wyicM'ff, as when a man. 
after great struggles and efforts to obtain a certain object, 
sees that he cannot reach it, he becomes indifferent to it, 
and without trouble or the least disquiet gives up the 
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undertaking. There are many other effects of the Upekka 
mentioned by our author, the enumeration of which would 
prove tedious Whal lias been just stated is sufBcient to 
afford a correct idea of tlie nature of the highest state of 
meditation that the human mind can ever reach. The 
last and most transcendent result of the condition of 
Upekka is this, when an individual, by successful exer- 
tions, lias ascended to the top of the spiritual ladder, there 
js a certain virtue that attracts everything to him. He 
becomes a centre to which all appear to converge He is 
like the central iionit of our jilam't, that ever remains dis- 
tinct from the bodies it incessantly draws to itself Seated 
in the centre of the most complete quietism, the sage con- 
templates, without the least effort, the unclouded truth 
tliat indefimtelj unfolds itself before him Hence, as our 
author observes, tlie sage that has reached the state of 
Upekka has no more' to pass successively through the four 
preceding stages to be enabled to meditate ; that is to say, 
he no more requires the help of thought, reflection, satis- 
faction, and pleasure He is in the middle of the cloud- 
less atmosiihere of truth which he enjoys, and therein 
remains as unmov ed as truth itself 

As stated in the previous article, the observance of the 
precepts, or the perfonnance of exterior good actions, 
draws abundant rewards upon those who faithfully comply 
with them These rewards are bestowed either in the seat 
of man or in the six abodes of Nats, which we will agree 
to call the six inferior heavens, where concupiscence as 
yet holds its empire 

The inward good deeds produced by the operation of 
the intellectual faculties of the soul being of an incom- 
parably greater value than the external ones, the recom- 
pense of the former is of a higher oider than that of the 
latter. Hence there are twenty superior heavens reserved 
to the sages that have made progress in meditation.® The 


0 It will perhaps be of some interest to a few of our readers to men- 
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accounts of the Buddhists respecting the extent of these 
seats, their respective distance in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, the myriads of centums to stay in each of them, 
&c , are puerilities not worth attending to, and in no way 
belonging to the genuine and original Buddhism. They 
are the inventions in subsequent ages of individuals who 
wished to emulate their neighbours and rivals, the Hin- 
dus, at a time when the latter substituted the gross and 
revolting idolatry of the Pui-anas for the purer doctrines 
of the Vedas lint what is directly to our purpose is the 


distinction ot tliese twenty 


tion the names of th( thiit> one sc its 
in which Buddhists hxvc locUed all 
bemgb Lt 1 us liegin with the lowest 
step of that immense laddei Ihc 
four first steps ait Iht four states of 
punishment In them are to be 
found li\ing the unfortunate beings 
who, put sued by the inflexible law of 
their dements, are doomed to atone 
in diflettiiL ways foi the evil that 
they have done 1 he lowc st sc il is 
Ngi-yai or hell It is placed m the 
centre of out pUnet, and subdivided 
into eight principal quarti rs, the 
last of which is called Awidn I he 
second step of the 1 iddcr is occupied 
by the scat of Animals , the thud by 
certain monsters called Iheillas , ind 
the fouith by another kind of in 
fenor beings named Athounkes 
Ihcse four scats aie tenanted by 
beings who undergo pumshniciit for 
the evil deeds they have ijci 
formed* 

1 he fifth se it is that of Manusa, oi 
men The beings that occupy it arc 
in a state in which they can merit oi 
dement It may be called a position 
of probation 

Above the seat of man aie the six 
seats of Nats called Ivadoomantz, 
Tawademtha, Yania, Toocita, Nim- 
anarati, Pare-neimittawasawati The 
denirens of those se«its enjoy the 
reward awarded to them for the per- 


seats into two classes The 


foiminci of good and nieiitoiious 
exterior works 

1 he three places above those of 
Nats, called Biahma-paiisitbi Biah- 
m ih-parau hita , Maha- Brahma, are 
occupied by ilu contcmpl itnes who 
have tcichcd the first step of Drvn, 
OI nicditition Jhc thin following 
IMrcitla-ln, Appa mi n ibi, Appe 
s II i aie tenanted b> tin beings who 
have attained the second digiti of 
contcmpl ition J ho thiee next to 
those just eimmei ited arc l^aweit- 
ta sou b i, Appa ni in i sou ba Souba- 
Kinnaki J hey m the abodes of 
the cont»»uipUtiics who hi\c ascend- 
ed to the third step of nicditition 
llic two following steps ol the 
ladder Wahipp*ila, A sou-gna sat, 
are tenanted by the conteinpUtivcs 
of the fomlh degree, and the five 
that follow, vu , Awihi Atabpi, 
^udisi, Sou dasi, Agga nita, aic 
occupied by the contcmplativcs of 
tho filth degi ee , that is to say, by the 
l» mgs who have entert d the I hod i, or 
curient of perfection, and who hive 
qualified themselves for obtaining the 
state of deliverance, or Neibban 

Above those seats we find the four 
and last abodes of Arupa, without 
foim Ihey are called Akasanit- 
/a-yatana, Wigniana witra -yatana, 
\keilsignia-yatana, New a-thagnia na- 
thagnia-yatana 
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first comprises sixteen seats, under the designation of 
Jiupa, or matter; the second includes four seats, called 
Anvjpa, or immaterial abodes or conditions Here are 
located on a grand and immense scale, according to their 
respective proficiency in science and meditation, the 
beings that have striven to advance in knowledge by the 
exertion of the mental faculties The general appella- 
tion given to each cjass bears a great meaning, and there- 
fore deserves explanation In the sixteen seats of Rwpa 
are placed the contemplatives who have as yet a body, 
and have not been hitherto able to disengage themselves 
from some affection to matter. The subjects of their 
meditations are still the beings inhabiting this material 
world, together with some of the KcUlmvn, or coarser por- 
tion of their being. But in the four seats called Arvpa, 
which terminate the series of Buddhist heavens, the con- 
templatives are destitute of shape and body; they are 
almost brought to the condifion of jmre spints In their 
sublime and lofty flight in the regions of spiritualism, they 
seem to have bid a last farewell to this world, and to bo 
no longer concerned with material things 

Let us glance rapidly over these various seats, and pay 
a visit to the beings that have been rewarded with a place 
in them, owing to their great proficiency in the mental 
exercise of meditation. \Ve will begin with the lowest 
seat, and from it successively ascend to the loftiest. We 
must bear in remembrance that there are, as above stated, 
five degrees of meditation or five parts, viz., perception, 
reflection, satisfaction, happiness, and fixity He who 
has been much exercised in the first degree shall inhabit 
one of the three first seats of Eupa. Those who, leaving 
aside the first degree, shall delight in the second and third, 
shall inhabit, according to their respective progress, one 
of the three following seats. Those who take delight only 
in the fourth degree, having no further aid of the three 
first parts, perception, consideration, and satisfaction, shall 
be located in the seventh, eighth, and ninth seats. When 
VOL. II. o 
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the fifth degree of Dzan, or meditation, has been attained, 
that is to say, when a jirivileged contemplative is able to 
meditate and contemplate, without having recourse to the 
representation and consideration of the object, without 
allowing liimself to Ix' influenced by pleasures or joy, 
then he lias attained to the state of fixity and indifference ; 
he occupies the tentli and eleventh seats. The five re- 
luaining seats bear t he collective name of Tluxxlav'ola, or 
abodes of the pure or poi-fect, that is to say, the dwelling- 
place of those who have entered into the current of per- 
fection They are inhabited by the Kaliana Putadzans, 
and the four sorts of contemjilatives called Tliautapan, 
Thakadagan, Anagan, and Kahaudas The latter have 
entered into the Tlioda, or current of jierfeetion The 
Thantapans and Thakadagans are pure and exempt from 
all influence of demerits, the Anagans aie delivered from 
the five concupiscences 'J’he llaliandas aie enjoy ing a 
perfect indifference for all They ari' strangers to such 
language as this* T am great, lam greater, 1 am gieatest. 
Such terms of comparison are but mere illusions , they are 
deceitful sounds that contuse, distract, and bewilder th(> 
Ignorant. 

Above the Thmida wata seats are the four called Arupa, 
or immaterial The denizens of these places first recog- 
nise that the miseries attending man in this ivorld have 
their origin in the body They then eoneeive the utmost 
disgust and liorror lor it , they long for the dissolution of 
this agent to all w ickedm'ss So great is their horror for 
bodies and matter, that they no loiigei si'lect them for sub- 
jects of meditation, they endeavour to cross beyond the 
limits ot materiality . and launeli forth into the boundless 
space, where this material world does not seem to reach. 
The inhabitants of the first seat have assnniod for their 
subject of meditation the Alasu, the air, the fluid of the 
atmosjihere, or t lie sjiace Those of the second meditate 
on the Winwm, or the spirit, or life of beings, taken in 
an abstract sense , those of the third contemplate the 
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Akmtzi, or immensity ; those of the fourth, Nen’atkagnia, 
lose themselves in the infinity. 

By what mental process has the sage to pass in order to 
reach the first degree of sublime contemplation ? He will 
have to begin with the consideration of the form of some 
material object, say one of the four elements. Let him 
afterwards set aside those Kathain, or material portions of 
the element brought under consideration, and occupy his 
mind with the ether, or fluid, or space ; the former, that is 
to say, the kathain, shall disappear to give place to some- 
thing divested of all those coarser forms, and the mind 
shall be fixed only on the akatkn The sage then shall 
repeat ten hundred thousand times these words, — The 
space or air is infinite, until there will appear at last the 
first funt, or idea of arupa. In a similar manner, the fseii 
tikan, or the idea of conformity with purpose, disappears ; 
then begins the science of upekla, or indifference, with its 
four degrees , the idea that then succeeds is precisely that 
of akasa anmida, or infinite ether, or space. This unintel- 
ligible mental process is explained by a comparison. If 
they shut with a white cloth the opening of a window, the 
persons inside the room, turning their eyes in the direc- 
tion of the opening, see nothing but the white cloth. 
Should the cloth be suddenly removed, they perceive no- 
thing but that jiortion of the space corresponding with the 
extent of the window. The piece of cloth represents the 
material forms, that are the subjects of meditation, or con- 
templation, of those living in the seats of liupa, the free 
opening of the window exemplifies the subjects of contem- 
plation reserved to the first class of ai-upa. Having 
reached so far, the contemplative soon feels the utmost 
disgust for all material forms, and is entirely delivered 
from the three Thagnm, or false persuasions, supplied by 
matter, by the action of the senses, and by the result of 
merits and demerits. He is displeased with all the coarser 
forms of beings. The action of the contemplative has its 
sphere in the w/mo, or seat of knowledge. The ideas 
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originating from the action of the senses have no share in 
that purely intellectual labour. In that state, the sage has 
fallen into a condition of so perfect abstraction, that all 
the accidents on the part of the elements can produce 
no effect over him. The action of the senses is com- 
pletely suspended during all the time that the contempla- 
tion lasts. In fact this is nothing else but fhamabat, or 
ecstasy. 

The same course of meditation must be followed by the 
sages inhabiting the other three seats ; only the object to 
be contemplated will be different 

Having explained the important subject of meditation, 
endeavoured to show the different parts or degrees of that 
intellectual exercise, and given a faint outline of the 
recompenses bestowed on those that have distinguished 
themselves by proficiency in that exercise, we have now 
to follow our author, and, with him, make ourselves 
acquainted with the principal subjects that attract the 
attention of the contemplative. 


ARTICLE III 

OF THK NATURE OK BEINGS. 

The Buddhist philosopher, in his earnest prosecution 
after the antidote of ignorance, that is, science, rightly 
states that all beings, and man, in particular, must ever be 
the first and most interesting subject the sage has to study. 
The knowledge of man in particular constitutes a most 
important jxirtion of the science he must acquire, ere he 
can become a perfect being, and be deemed worthy to be 
admitted to the state of Neibban. In the very limited 
sketch of this part of the work under consideration, the 
attention of the reader will be directed on man as the most 
interesting of all beings. With our Buddhist author, 
therefore, he will take human beings as the subject of his 
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investigations. Provided with the philosophical dissecting 
knife, he will anatomise all the component parts of that 
extraordinary being, whose nature has ever presented an 
insoluble problem to ancient sages What is to be said 
on this subject will be sufficient to convey a correct idea 
of the mode of reasoning and arguing followed by Buddhist 
philosophers, when they analyse other beings and select 
them for the subjects of their meditations. 

At the very beginning, our author jiroclaims this great 
maxim : All beings living in the three worlds, heaven, 
earth, and hell, have in themselves but two things or 
attributes, Jiuj)aa.nd Nam, form and name. Accustomed 
as we are to a language that expresses clear and distinct 
notions, we would like to hear him say, in nature there 
are but two things, matter and spirit. But such is not 
the language of Buddhists, and I apprehend that were we 
giving up their somewhat extraordinary, and, to us, unusual 
way of expressing their ideas, we could not come to a cor- 
rect knowledge of the notions they entertain respecting the 
nature of man. Let us allow our author to speak for him- 
self, and, as much as possible, express himself in his own 
way By rapa, we understand form and matter ; that is 
to say, all that is liable pfi ,v to be destroyed by the 
agency of secondary causes Nmn, or ruttna, is the thing, 
the nature of which is known to the mind by the instru- 
mentality of mano, or the knowing principle. In the five 
aggregates constituting man, vm., materiality or form, the 
organs of sensation, of perception, of consciousness, and 
those of intellect, there is nothing else to be found but 
form and name We are at once brought to this materialist 
conclusion, that in man we can discover no other element 
but that of form and that of name. 

To convey a sort of explanation of this subj'ect, our 
author gives here a few notions respecting the six senses. 
I say six senses, because with him, besides the five ordi- 
nary senses, he mentions the -maiw, or the knowing prin- 
ciple that resides in the heart, as one of the senses- The 
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organs or facultiesof seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smell- 
ing, and knowing, he calls the inward senses. These same 
organs, as they come in contact with exterior objects, are 
called exterior senses The faculty inherent in each of 
the senses whereby is operated the action between the 
organ and its object is designated by the appellation of 
the life of the senses, as, for instance, the eye seeing, the 
ear heanng, &c In this treble mode of considering the 
senses, what do we meet with but form and name, ideas 
and matter ? Supposing the organ of seeing to exist, and 
an object to be seen, there will necessarily result, as an 
essential consequence, the perception or idea of such a 
tiling. Even as regards the nut no, where there exists the 
heart on one aide, and truth on the other, tliere will follow 
immediately the idea or perception of truth. 

This materialist doctrine, if the meaning of our author 
be accurately understood, is further confirmed by the 
method he proposes for carrying on the investigation re- 
specting the nature of things. He who desires to penetrate 
deeply into such a sublime science must have recourse to 
the help of meditation. Having selected an object, he 
considers it by the means of imitkka. He jiasses succes- 
sively through the ideas and impressions he derives from 
the contemplation of such an object He then says to 
himself: the ideas obtained by means of witekku, or 
the first degree of dzan, or meditation, are nothing but nani- 
dainiiui, since their nature is to offer themselves to the 
aroM, as the thought to its object But where is the seat 
of that arom ? It resides in the substance of the heart, 
which, in reality, affords asylum both to it and to the 71am- 
damnia. It is nowhere else to be found But what is the 
heart ? Whence does it come ? By what is it formed ? 
To these three questions we answer, that the heart is com- 
posed of the four elements. It is but one and the same 
thing with them. This starthng doctrine is explicit, and 
excludes at once the idea of a spiritual substance 

Our author has now reached the elements of the parts 
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constituting all that exists with a form. He boldly asserts 
that all that has an existence is but an aggregate of earth, 
water, fire, and air ; all the forms are but modifications and 
combinations of the four elements. The bare enumeration 
of this general principle is not sufficient to satisfy our 
philosopher. He wishes to know and explain the reason 
of everything. Here begins an analysis entirely unknown 
to our chemists and philosophers of the west The body is 
divided into thiiiy-two parts, which are often enumerated 
in formulas of prayer by pious Buddhists Each of these 
thirty-two parts is subdivided into forty-four The hair, 
how slender soever it appears, is submitted to that minute 
analysis. The result of this subtle division is to show 
what/ IS the jiroportion of each element that enters into 
the formation of these atomical parts We have not the 
jiatience to wnte down these uninteresting details, nor do 
we believe that the reader will bi* displeased if we spare 
him the trouble of going over such worthless nomen- 
clature. There is another division of matter, or body, 
into forty-two parts, called alaii This is based upon the 
distinction of the four elements that enter unequally mto 
the fonnatioii of the body , twenty iiarts belong to the 
earth, tw elve to water, six to fire, and six to wind. Then 
again the body is divided into sixty parts , the division is 
based upon the distinetion of the ten constitutive parts 
belonging to each of the senses, as it will be hereafter ex- 
plained. The object which Buddhist philosophers have in 
view ill entering into so many divisions and subdivisions 
of the forms of the body is to prove, in their opinion to 
demonstration, that, by the nicest analysis of every part of 
the body, we find in the end nothing hut the jmmary 
elements that are called the .supjiorts of all that exist. 

We have now to follow our author through a path more 
difficult than the preceding one, and hoar him explam the 
theory of ideas and their various modifications. These, 
says he, are known, not by their forms, since they have 
none, but only by their name. Through the practice of 
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reflection and meditation we become acquainted with 
them. We call them ampa damma, things without a 
form or shape. They are designated under the name of 
tseit and tsedathit^ that is to say, ideas and the result of 
ideas. Where are these ideas to be met ? Where haye 
they their seat 1 In the six senses and nowhere else, is 
the answer. Having already become acquainted with the 
organs of the senses, it will be easy to find out the ideas 
that are as the tenants of the senses. 

All the imiH inh.abiting the organs of sense are called 


^ The numbet of tseits or ideas is 
one bundled and twenty, divided as 
iollows — 

1 The tseitb or ideas of the beings 
as yet under the influence of passion , 
they are named Kama-watsara^tsoits 

a The tseiis or ideas peculiar to 
beings who have not as yet been able 
to raise themselves entirely above 
materiality , they are called Rupa> 
watzara*tseits 

3 There are four tseits peculiar to 
those beings, who. setting aside the 
coarser portions uf this world, launch 
forth into abstract truth, and dc* 
light in the contemplation of the 
highest, purest, and most boundless 
things the mind may imagine They 
are known as the ideas working on 
what may be called immateruU, im- 
palpable objects 

'1 he ideas of the first senes belong 
to all the beings located in the four 
states of punishment, in tlic scat of 
man, and in the six scats of Nats, 
that is to say, in the cleveii seats 
where is the reign of passions 

Those of the second senes belong 
to the beings located in the sixteen 
seats of the Brahmas, including those 
who have entered into the curient of 
perfection, by following the four Mig- 
gas, and enjoying the merits and re- 
wards connected with the condition 
of the perfect. 

The ideas of the third senes are 
the happy lot of those superior btings 


who soar high in the regions of pure 
spiiituahsm. leaving bc'low them all 
the things that have a reference to 
tins world, such us we see it 

Ihe Isedathits, or results essen- 
tially connected with nleas, are fifty- 
two in number The seven enume- 
lated .it the end of this article are 
contact, sensation, perception, melt- 
nation, fixity, command over self, 
and remembrance they arc inherent 
m all ideas Siv 1 sulathits ire con- 
nected with the act of jierception, 
vis , thought, reflection, decision, 
energy, pleasure, and liberty, four- 
teen others are connected with the 
ideas of dements, vi7 , impudence, 
audac’ty m c\il, unsteadmiss, con- 
cupiscence, pride, boasting, grievous 
offence, uwy, anxiety, want of re- 
spect, lowncbs of feelings, doubt or 
indecision, covetousness 

The Tsedatbits connected with mer- 
its aie affection for ail that refers to 
religion, remembrance of all that is 
good, shame of all that is bad, fear of 
evil, exemption from concupiscence 
and from anger, serenity of soul, free- 
dom from evil inclinations and evil 
thoughts, swiftness of the body and 
uf the mind, good habits of the body 
and of the soul, uprightness in the feel- 
ings and the thoughts, good words, 
good actions, good behaviour, com- 
passion, joy at the prosperity of others, 
wisdom, or the acquirement of the 
knowledge of truth by reflection 
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loM tseit, that is to say, ideas of the world, because they 
are to be met with in all the beings as yet subjected to 
concupiscence. They are distinct from lokovdra tseits, 
which belong properly to the beings free from passions, 
and who have entered into the four megga, or ways to per- 
fection. The tseits of this world are eighty-one in number, 
classified as follows: the perception of each of the five 
organs, and the perception of the respective faculties of 
those organs. This gives ten tseits. There are three for 
the sense of the heart, the perception of the substance of 
the heart, of its faculty of knowing, and of the object of its 
knowledge. 

Each of the six senses has ten constitutive forms or 
parts, viz. • earth, water, fire, air, colour, odour, taste, fluid, 
life, and the body attached primitively thereto. Now 
there is an action from each of these forms upon the sub- 
ject. Thence ten tseUs to each of the six senses. 

There are no words so ill defined and so ill understood 
by our philosopher as the two words Tseit and Tsedathit 
The first 111 a moral sense means idea, thought, perception, 
&c. , in a physical sense it means that secondary cause 
created by hin, producing the living being, the senses 
wherein reside the moral ts&it Tsedathit, being the result 
of ideas, must, of course, have likewise two meanings. In 
the first place it will designate the impressions made upon 
us by ideas, in the second, it will mean the secondary 
cause or life in the body, or the modifications of the prin- 
ciples of corporeal life. 

This being premised, we may a little understand our 
author when he says • There are seven tsedathiis existing 
at the same time as the eighty-oiie above-mentioned tseiis, 
viz : pasa tsedathU, so called because it is the real effect of 
the tsedathit to attam its object, and, as it were, to touch 
it. We may call it the agreement between the idea and 
its object. Wedana tsedafhd, the feeling of the impression 
of an idea; thagnia tsedathit, the comprehension of the 
object, dzetanaitsedathU, the inclination for the object; 
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eheta tsedathvt, the fixity on the object; dzivn-temch’e 
tsedathit, the observance of what relates to form and name ; 
and maiM s%karn7tui'na tsedathit, consciousness. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that tlie tsedathit is neither the idea nor 
the object of the idea, hut the result from the idea that has 
come in contact with an object. These seven results are, 
if we may say so, the third part of the idea They do not 
give occasion to modifications of ideas But those which 
really give rise to the greatest variety of results are the 
airusu tsedathit, or the results of evil thoughts and ideas, 
and their opjiosite, or hiuso tsedathit, or the consequence of 
good and virtuous thoughts To mention here all the Icuso 
and ahtso tsedathit would be but a dry exposition of the 
iiotiienclature of the vices and virtues, such as is met with 
in the catalogues of Buddhist moralists They are all 
enumerated in the preceding note 


ARTICLE IV. 

OF TUB CAUSE OF THE FOKM’^ AND OF THE NAME, OU OF 
MATTER AND SPIRIT. 

The duty of our intelligence is to investigate the cause 
of all the modifications of forms and names This being 
effected, wc are delivered from all doubts and disquietude. 


f Having m two previous notes ex- 
plained what regards the ideas, and 
the results from or the thing*! co- 
nected with ideas, we must come 
to the third great principle, viz , 
Rupa, or fotm, or jiiattei, and state 
further the curious divisions of our 
Burmese metaphysicians i The 
form of all that is visible is found m 
the four elements earth, water, fire, 
and air 2 1 he form for coming in 
contact are the five senses, the eyes, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the 
body, or rather the skin of the body. 


3 Ihe form of the objects of the 
senses is likewise divided into five 
parts, essentially connected with the 
five above-enumerated senses 4 The 
forms peculiar to the living beings 
are the male and female sexes 5, 
The forms of life taken abstractedly 
are the life of the body and the life 
of language or uttered words 6 The 
toims in which appearance exhibits 
Itself are swiftness, softness, and 
acting 7 The forms of the signs of 
being are the appearance of being, 
on coming into l^mg, the remaining 
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When we perceive such a form, such an idea, &c., we are 
able forthwith to account for its causes. In this study we 
must copy the conduct of the physician, who, when attend- 
ing a patient, sits by his bedside, closely examines the 
nature of the distemper and the causes that have given 
rise to it, in order to find out counteracting agents or 
remedies to check its progress at first, and gradually to 


into being, the fulness of the state of 
being, and the destruction of being 
Ihe last great principle is NeibUan, 
that IS to say, the exemption from 
the action of the influence ui iginating 
from merits and dements, from the 
volitions of the mmd, from the sea- 
sons or time, and from nourishment, 
which are the causes of mutability . 
it is the end of existence 
As regards the state of man and 
that of other rational beings, tbcie 
are several notions which are arranged 
m a curious manner under several 
heads, which it is thought neces- 
sary to notice as linefly as possible 
i The five Khatidas, or supports of 
man’s being materiality, sensation, 
perception, mutability, and intellect 
or thought 2 The inward five Aya- 
taf 7 a, or seats of the senses of seeing, 
of hearing, of smelling, of tasting, 
and of feeling 3 The outward hve 
Ayata»a, or seals of what is per- 
ceived by the senses, vi^ , appearance 
or form, sound, odour, taste, tangi- 
bility, and idea 4 The ten D<if, or 
constitutive parts of the five senses, 
and of the five results of the percep- 
tion of the five senses, as above 
enumerated 5 The four TAttsa, or 
truths the truth of the miseries 
attending existence , the truth of 
concupiscence or passions, the cause 
of all miseries , the truth of the 
Neibban of passions, or the destruc- 
tion of passions, the summit of which 
IS Neibban, the truth of the Megga 
or w ays to Neibban 6 1 he twenty- 
two Indray, or dispositions or capa- 
cities for acting, viz., the capaaty of 


sc^eing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
feeling, of uniting one sex with the 
other, of thinking, of enjoying peace, 
of bearing pain, of yielding to anger, 
of enjoying pleasure, of remaining 
indifferent, of using exertions, of 
being .Utentive, of adbeiing to true 
doctniu. of putting on sentiments of 
benevolence, of searching after wis- 
dom, of using meekness, of entering 
the four ways of perfection, and of 
enjoying the happiness resulting from 
following those ways 7 The nme 
Phola, or rewards lesultmg from 
walking m the path of perfection are 
intensity of benevolence, of diligence, 
of attention^ of fixity of wisdom, of 
siiame of all that is tiad, of fear for 
all th.it IS bad, of diligence m avoid- 
ing evil, .md the fear of hardness m 
sm 8 'Ihe Alegga, or ways, are 
good doctrine, good thinking, good 
langu<ige, and good actions What 
follows IS but a completive of the 
above, viz,, good conduct, good dili- 
gf’nce, good attention, and good fixity 
9 The Dxan, or meditation, have five 
parts, VI7,, thought of the object, 
reflection on the object, satisfaction 
resulting therefrom, affectionate in- 
clination foi the object, fixity m the 
objc-ct 

The writer ciaves the reader's in- 
dulgence in setting before him such 
a dry nomenclatare , but no one can 
understand the language of Buddhist 
metaphysicians, unless he has made 
himself familiar with the terms they 
use, and the arbitrary distinctions 
they have adopted 
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Uproot it from the constitution. In the moral order, the 
philosopher too has to examine the nature of all moral 
distempers, ascertain the principles or causes they spring 
from, and thereby become qualified to cure those dis- 
orders. 

The beings that inhabit the three worlds, says our 
author, must have a cause. To say that they exist of 
tiieniselves and without a cause is an absurdity. The 
very dissimilarity we observe among them indicates that 
their mode of existence results from certain causes. We, 
however, cannot agree with our antagonists, the Brahmins, 
who maintain that Maha Brahma is the cause of all that 
exists. This being is not out of the circle of Rupa and 
Nam , he is himself a compound of Nam and Rupa, that 
is to say, effect but not cause In vain our opponents will 
add that all that is distinct of Maha Brahma is subjected 
to a cause, but that the Rupa and Naui, constituting his 
essence, are without a cause. This is removing the diffi- 
culty a little further, without advancing a step towards its 
solution ; our answer must ever be the same. 

Before expounding the opinions of our philosopher on 
this important subject, it is necessary to state tlie views 
entertained by that class of philosophers whose doctrines 
appear to have taken root m these parts. It is easy to 
perceive that they are modifications of the opinion of the 
Hindus on the same subject, and akin to that respecting 
the Adi Buddha, or supreme Buddha. 

Rome doctors maintain tliat there is a first cause or 
being that has made master and spirit. Others, admitting 
the eternal co-exiatence of matter and of the supreme 
being, say that he is the remote cause of the organisation 
of matter, as we at present see it. But all agree in this, 
that no one can ever come to the knowledge of that first 
cause, and it is impossible ever to have an idea of it. 
Hence it is the height of folly and rash presumption to 
attempt to come to the knowledge of what is placed beyond 
the range of human investigation It behove s us to apply 
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all the powers of the mind to discover the immediate cause 
that certainly produces existence. 

The sage, to be worthy of his sublime calling, must 
remain satisfied with striving to find out that immediate 
cause which brings into action the form and name, and 
causes the appearance of all those modifications which we 
call beings or forms of existence He ought to strive to 
account for the organisation of matter and all its modifica- 
tions, by discovering the hidden spring that effectually sets 
all in motion, in action, m combination of existences. 

Now, our author puts this important question What 
thing IS to be considered as the mover of the forms and 
ideas ? We know, says lie, that the human body has its 
beginning in the womb of the mother ; wc are acquainted 
with its position in that foetid and narrow prison , its being 
surrounded with nerves, veins, &c., having abo\e it the 
new elements, and under it the old ones. The manner in 
which the body originates in the womb much resembles 
the process by which worms and insects are formed in 
rotten substances, and in putrid and stagnant W’ater. But 
this is not accounting for the real cause of living bodies. 
The real causes, according to some doctors, are five in 
number, viz., ignorance, concupiscence, desire, kan (the 
iniluence of merits and dements), and ahnn (the aliments). 
They concur together in the formation of the living body 
in the following manner. Ignorance, concupiscence, and 
desire give asylum to the body, as the mother supplies the 
infant with a refuge in her womb. Kan, like the father, 
IS the cause productive of the body. Ahan affords nourish- 
ment to the body. 

The ideas are but the result of the formation of the 
organs of senses. Let us suppose, for instance, the organ 
of seeing. The Tsikkon Wignmn, that is to say, the life 
of the eyes, or the ideas connected with the use of that 
sense, presupposes two things, the organ and a form or an 
object on which the organ acts. These existing, there 
necessarily result the idea ot vision, the perception, &c , 
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in a word, all the ideas arising from the action of the eyes 
upon vanous objects ITie same mode of arguing is em- 
ployed relatively to the other five senses. 

Other philosophers argue in tho following way. The 
primary causes of all ideas and thoughts are disposed under 
two heads, that of ideas which have a fixed place, and that 
of those that have no fix(‘d place. Under the first head 
.ire comprised the six Ai/atana, or seats of senses, and the 
six Irom, or the ob]ects of senses ^llience flow all the 
ideas and consequences that relate to merit and demerit. 
Under the second he.ad are placed the causes or agents 
that produce ideas and thoughts, the exercise of the intellect 
holding tho first rank. He who applies liis mind to the 
medit.ation of what is good, such as the commands and 
other parts of the most excellent law, and labours to find 
out that all that is m this world is subjected to change, 
])ain, and illusion, opens ai once the door to the coming in 
of the or ideas connected with merit On the other 
hand, the application of the mind to things bad .md 
erroneous, contrary to the prescriptions of the holy law, 
generates the idea of demerit iSuch arc the causes of 
the ideas and thoughts As to the cause of form, they 
assert that han, /•ieU, fire, smAalurn are the sole agents in 
the formation of the living body. Kan. as the workman, 
makes the body and sets in it all that relates to its good 
and bad qualities. 'J’lic tsetf, seventy-five in number, are 
also principles of the existence of the body, of which forty- 
four arc called Kamawatzara tseit, they relate to the 
dement and merit of those who are still under the in- 
fluence of concupiscence , nfteen rupa watzara tseit, relat- 
ing to beings in the seats of rupa ; eight arupa watzara 
tseit, relating to those in the seats of arupa, eight lokoitdara 
tseit, relating to the beings that have entered on the four 
ways of perfection The Tedzo-dat, or the element of fire, 
contributes its share by Ihe head and rays of light, and 
ahan by supplying the required aliments. 

Some other philosophers account for the causes of form 
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and ideas following this course of argument. The form and 
ideas that constitute all beings are liable to miseries, old 
age, and death, because there is generation and death. 
(Generation exists because there are worlds, worlds exist 
because there is desire, desire exists because tliere are 
organs, organs exist because there are form and name, form 
and name exist because tliere are concepts, concepts exist 
because there is merit and demerit, merit and demerit 
exist because there is ignorance. The latter is, indeed, the 
real cause of all forms and ideas. Then' is no doubt but 
this latter opinion is the favourite one with our author 
It is based upon the theory of the twi'lve Nidanas, or 
causes and effects, and apjX'arsto be the orthodox opinion, 
and beais the stamp of great antiquity 

Having thus accounted in tlie bi'st waj he could for the 
existence of all that relates to the beings in the three 
worlds, our author fondly dwells on the benefits that accrue 
from the knowledge of causes. It dissipates alltlie doubts 
that had previously darkened the mind , it quiets all the 
anxieties of the heart, and affords perfect peace For want 
of it, the impious fall trom one error into another ; the 
disciples of Buddha are chiefly perfected by its help 

We read in the Buddhist scriptures that a Brahmin 
went to consult Buddha on some points that much per- 
plexed his mind He said to him, “1 am beset with 
doubts respecting the past, the present, and the future. 
Jtespecting the past, I ask myself. Have T passed 
through former generations or not ? What was my con- 
dition during those existences ? My answer is, I am 
Ignorant on all those points What was my position pre- 
vious to those generations ? I know it not. As to the 
present, is it true that I exist ? or is my existence but an 
illusion ? Shall I have to be born again or not * What 
are those living beings that surround me at present * Are 
they but so many illusions which deceive me by their 
appearance of reality ? On these points 1 am sunk in 
complete ignorance The future is likewise full of doubts 
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and most perplexing uncertainties. Shall I have other 
generations or not ? What shall be my condition during 
these coming existences ? A thick veil hides from my 
eyes all that concerns my future destiny. What are the 
means to clear up all those doubts that encompass me on 
all sides ? ” 

Buddha said to him, “ Keflect first on this main point, 
that what we are wont to call self, or moi, is nothing but 
name and form — that is to say, a comjiound of the four 
elements, which undergoes perpetual changes under the 
action or influence of Xan. Having acquired the convic- 
tion of the truth of this principle, it remains with yon to 
investigate carefully the causes which produce both name 
and form This simple examination will lead you at once 
to the perfect solution of all your doubts Behold the 
difference that exists between the holders of false doctrines 
and the true believers. The former, whom we may almost 
call animals, never take the trouble to examine the nature 
of beings or the causes of their existence. They are stub- 
bornly attached to their false theories, and persist in say- 
ing that what the ignorant, delivered up to illusion, are 
used to call an animal, a king, a subject, a foot, and a 
hand, Ac., is really an animal, a king, a subject, a foot, and 
a hand, &c , whilst all living beings and their component 
parts .are nothing else but name and form — that is to say, a 
compound ni.ade up of the four elements. Those impious 
are deliiered up to error, hence it hajipeus that they 
follow all different w.ays. We reckon among them more 
than sixty different sects, all at variance among them- 
selves, but all uniting in a common obstinacy to reject the 
true doctrine of Buddha They are doomed to move inces- 
santly within the circh‘ of endless and wretched existences. 

“ How different is the condition of the true believers, our 
followers' They know that the living beings inhabiting 
the world have a beginning. But they are sensible of the 
folly of attempting to reach this beginning or first cause. 
This is above the capacity of the loftiest intelligence. It 
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is evident, for instance, that the seeds of plants and trees, 
which are continually in a state of reproduction, have 
a beginning ; but what that beginning is, no one presumes 
to determine So it is ith man and all living beings. 
They know well, too, that what is vulgarly called man, 
woman, eyes, mouth, are all illusory distinctions, vanish- 
ing away in the presence of the sage, who sees nothing in 
all that but name and form, the production of Kan and 
Wibek, that is to say, of the first and second causes. These 
two tliingh aie not the man and the woman, &c., but they 
are the efficient causes of both What we say respecting 
man and woman may be applied to animals and to all 
other beings, lliey are all the productions or results of 
Kan and Wibek, (jiiite as distinct from these two agents 
as effect IS disliiict from its cause To explain this doc- 
trine, Buddhists hai(* recourse to the comparison of a 
burning-glass When there is such an instrument m one 
hand, and the rays of the sun pass through it to the other, 
fire IS then produced , but fire is quite distinct from the two 
causes that have concurred jointly in producing it Our 
disciples, too, are aw are that the five lhaudas, or aggregates 
constituting a living being, succeed each other at each 
generation, but in such a way that the second generation 
partakes or retains nothing of the hhandas of the first 
But the causes producing them — such as Kan and Wibek 
— never change , they ever remain the same Let us sup- 
pose lamps lighted up. If they burn always, it is owing 
to the action of individuals that supply them with oil, and 
light them as soon as they are extinguished Such is the 
condition of the k/iaiidas. Those which belong to one 
existence have no more in common with those of the 
following one than the fire of the lamp jnst lighted anew 
has with that of the fire of the lamp that has just died 
away. As to the way beings are reproduced, we say that 
when a man is dying, the last having appeared and 
soon disappeared, it is succeeded forthwith by tbe pntH 
tseit or tbe tseit of the new existence ; tbe interval between 
VOL. II. P 
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both is so short that it can scarcely be appreciated This 
first tseit has nothing in common with the last one. It is, 
let it be well remembered, the production of kan, or of the 
influence of merits and demerits, as well as the khandas 
above alluded to 

This article is by far the most important of all. The 
latter part, in particular, elucidates m a distinct manner 
the genuine opinions of Buddhism on points of the greatest 
concern We may sum up the whole as follows ; — 

I There is a first cause that has acted in bringing into 
being all that exists , but that first cause is unknown, nor 
can we ever come to the knowledge of it 

2. The immediate causes of all the modifications of 
beings, or states of being, are ignorarici* and Laii 

3 All beings are but compounds of the four elements 
The intellectual operations are carried on by the instru- 
mentality of the heart, in the same manner as vision is 
obtained by the means of the eye and of an object to act 
upon. 

4 Each succeeding existence is brought on and modi- 
fied by the action of Kan, or the influence of merits and 
demerits 

S. The component parts of a now being are in no way 
connected with those of the previous being This is the 
key to the difficulty many persons find in accounting, in 
a Buddhistic sense, for the process of metempsychosis. A 
new term ought to be coined to express that doctrine 

6 The question respecting Neibban may be theoreti- 
cally resolved withoot difficulty, by application of the 
principles contained in this and the preceding article 
There is no doubt that the .solution forced upon the mind 
from what has been above stated is that the end of the 
perfected being is annihilation. Horrifying as this con- 
clusion IS, it is not, after all, worse than that which is the 
terminus of the theories of some modern schools. What 
an abyss is the poor human mind liable to fall into when 
it ceases to be guided by Revelation ' 
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ABTIOLE V. 

OF THE TEUE MEGGAS OB WAYS TO PEEFECIION. 

The subject under consideration is a very important 
one. It comprehends and comprises a summary of many 
particulars already alluded to in the foregoing two articles. 
The reader will find the path he has to follow less rugged, 
and the ground he will have to go over not so arid. 

Our author seems to lay great stress on this special 
point The sage, says he, who is desirous to arrive at the 
supreme perfection, must apply all the powers of his mind 
to discern the true ways from the false ones Many are 
deceived in the midst of their researches after wisdom 
The real criterion between the true and false ways is this . 
when, in considering an object, and making a philosophical 
analysis of it, the sage finds it somehow connected with 
concupiscence and other passions so far that he cannot, 
as it were, dissolve it by the application of the three prin- 
ciples of aneitsa, duka, and anatta — that is to say, change, 
pain, and illusion, then he must conclude that he is out 
of the right ways , the high road to perfection is barred 
before him But on the contrary, whenever, by the appli- 
ance of the three great prmciples, he sees that all the 
objects brought under his consideration are nothing more 
or less than the mere compouad of the four elements, 
divested of these illusory appearances which deceive so 
many, then he may be certain that he is in the right 
position, and is sure of making progress in the way to 
perfection. 

To facilitate the study of the Meffgas, Buddhists have 
classified all real and imaginary beings under a certain 
number of heads. The sage, to complete his laborious 
task, has to examine separately each of these subjects and 
submit them to the following lengthened, difficult, and 
complicated process. He takes up one subject, attentively 
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conBiders its exterior and interior compound parts, its 
connection and relation witb other things, its tendency to 
adhere to or part with surronnding objects. Pursuing his 
inquiries into the past, he endeavours to make himself 
acquainted with the state and condition of that object 
during several periods that have elapsed ; when his mind 
IS satisfied on this point he follows up in future the same 
object, and calculates from the experience of the past what 
change it may hereafter become subjected to This study 
enables him to perceive distinctly that it is subjected to 
the three great laws of mutability, pain, and illusion, 
lliis conviction once deeply seated in his soul, the sage 
holds that object in supreme contempt , far from having 
any affection for or attachment to it, he feels an intense 
disgust at it, and longs for the possession of Neibban, 
which is the exemption from the influence of mutability, 
pain, and illusion. 

What we have now stated is tolerably clear and intel- 
ligible ; but what follows is less evident It partakes of 
that obscurity and complication so peculiar to Buddhist 
metaphysics. This state of things is created and main- 
tained chiefly by a mama for divisions and subdivisions 
that would have puzzled even the schoolmen of the middle 
ages. We have to listen to what our author says respect- 
ing the method to be observed in carrying on the great 
examination ot all subjects of investigation. If that 
labour be patiently and persevenngly prosecuted until all 
the objects of inquiry be exhausted, ample and magm- 
ficent shall be the reward for such labours. The sage will 
be in possession of the perfect science, Neibban will 
appear to him ; he will long for it, and unremittingly 
shape his course in its direction : in a word, he shall have 
reached the acme of perfection. Seated on that lofty 
position, enjoying a perfect calm in the bosom of absolute 
quietism, the sage is beyond the reach of passions ; there 
IS no illusion for him ; he has cut the last thread of future 
generations by the destruction of the influence of merits 
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and demerits ; he has obtained the deliverance from all 
miseries ; he has reached the peaceful shores of Neibban. 
But such a prize is not easily obtained ; it is to be pur- 
chased only at the expense of an immense amount of 
lasting and strenuous mental exertion 

The sage, agreeably to the old and always true saying, 
Know thyself, very properly begins his mightily difficult 
task with the examination of the five aggregates consti- 
tuting a living being, the organs of the six senses, and all 
that relates to them Then he applies himself to the 
studies of the five Dzaii, or the parts of meditation and 
contemplation, and to all that is connected with the seats 
of Rupa and Arupa All the objects of examination 
ranged on that scale are 600 in number. We shall 
rapidly glance over this table, indicating but the heads of 
the principal divisions. 

We ought not to forget that the five aggregate, or 
khandas, coustitiitiug a living being, are form, sensation, 
perception, consciousnesis, and intellect. Supposing that 
we take the first of those attributes as subject of exami- 
nation We must represent it to the mind, carefully 
examine it 111 all its bearings and properties, respecting 
the past, the present, and the future We must proceed 
on and bring it in contact with the three great principles 
of aneitsa, duka, and anatta, and inquire whether form be 
changeable or not, passive or impassive, transient or jier- 
Tiianent. We thereby acquire the knowledge of the fol- 
lowing great truth , viz ,form is essentially liable to change, 
pain, and illusion. The examination of each of the four 
other attributes is proceeded 011 in a like manner, and a 
similar result ensues 

The six organs of the senses come next under consi- 
deration These are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, the body, or rather the skin that envelops it, and 
the heart in a physical sense, and mano in a moral one 
Each of the six senses partakes of the eleven conditions 
or attributes we are about to describe , and each of these 
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eleven attributes being brought successively into relation 
with each of the six senses, must be considered, as above 
stated, under the treble relation to mutability, pain, and 
illusion. This will supply the inquirer with a good 
amount of information But to shorten this long enumera- 
tion, we will mention now successively those eleven attri- 
butes the senses may be affected by, and make the 
application of all to one of the senses, the eye. The same 
process may be easily repeated for each of the other 
senses. Nothing is to be changed but the name of the 
sense that has become the subject of examination. 

I Ayafwna, the door, the opening of each of the senses 
A])plied to the eye, it is the opening through which 
exterior sensations are communicated to the heart by the 
organ of seeing. 

2. Aroni, the ob]ect of each of the senses With regard 
to the eye, it is the appearance or form perceived by the 
eye ; with respect to the ear, it is the sound. 

3 Wtniaji, the action of perceiving and knowing. 
Applied to the eyes, it is the eye seeing and perceiving, or 
the sight 

4. Phasa, literally the feeling or coming in contact with 
objects, applied to each of the senses. With the eye, it is 
the passive and active impression it derives from the 
objects it considers, and which it conveys to the heart 
With the ear it is the impression it receives, and simi- 
larly communicates to the heart 

5. Wedana, the sensation of pain or pleasure obtained 
through tlie senses. With the eye it is the sensation 
created by the sight of objects perceived by the eye, and 
communicated to the heart. 

6. Thangia, the idea or persuasion resulting from the 
six senses, or, according to some doctors, the identity of the 
appearance with reality. With the eye, it is the convic- 
tion we have that such an object, perceived by the eyes, is 
round or square, &c , according to the impressions received 
by that organ 
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7. Dzetana, the inclination or rather adhesion to good 
or bad, consequently to the impressions received from each 
of the SIX s(‘nses 

8 Tahna, concupiscence originating from the impres- 
sions of agreeablenoBs communicated by the six senses. 

9 Wiieha, the idea or representation of objects to the 
mind through tlie agency of the senses. 

10. Wiizara, the consideration of the objects offered to 
the mind by the instrumentality of tlie senses 

1 1 Bat, the matter or elements of i he six senses, or, 
to speak the language of our author, that on which the 
organs rest, tliat whicli supports them 

After the examination of the senses and of the eleven 
subjects just related, we find the almost boundless field 
of inquiry to expand in proportion as ve appear to make 
rapid progress Then comi' successively for examina- 
tion I Tlie ten iTusuiiii/s, or the ten parts or elements 
to be found in each part ot a living being, viz , earth, 
water, fire, colour, odour, flavour, and grease, to which we 
add the Dznca or life, and that of the organ to which be- 
longs the part under consideration 2 'The thirty-two 
Ahnn, or thirty-two parts of fhe living body, of which 
the firsi are the hairs, the beard, the nails, the teeth, 
Ac 3 Tlie twehe Aynfnnu, or seats of the six senses. 
Each sense is double, as far as if is considered 111 a double 
capacity, that of receiving and that of transmitting the 
impressions 4 The eighteen l>at, or matter of the six 
senses. The organs afford hx Bat , the objects that act 
upon the organs supply six other Bat , and the last six 
are afforded by the objects submitted to the action of the 
senses 5 The twenty-two imlre, or faculties or capabili- 
ties of the organs. Each organ has three The eye, for 
instance, is capable of receiving an imjiression and of trans- 
mitting it ; the eye really receives and transmits impres- 
sions. The mano, or heart, being a double organ, has six 
faculties , three if it be considered physically, and three 
if morally or intellectually 6. The nine Bmi, or seats 
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occupied by the Brahmas. 7. The five Rupa Smn, or 
degrees of contemplation proper to the Brahmas who have 
a form. 8. 'I’he four Mtgga, or ways that lead near to 
Neibbau. They are followed by the Brahmas occupying 
the four superior seats of Rnpa g. The Arupa Dzan, or 
contemplation proper to those who inhabit the four imma- 
terial seats. 10 The nineteen Tins word means 

what we know as certain by the use of our mental faculties. 
When the mam, a right use of its tliree faculties, has 
freed itself from t he jirinciple of ilhisioii and error, then 
there will be the sixteen virtues or good qualities, known 
by the name of f'Jwlo and 11. Finally, 1 he twelve 

Paiait. or elements that are in the mano, which constitute 
the niomorj, and enable man to remember, and silently 
repeat the impressions transmitted by the senses 

Such IS the immense extent of observations the sage has 
to range for obtaiiiiiig tlu* perfect science 'I'liis task is 
truly an Herculean one . verj few can perform it 

Before coming to the last article, 1 he writ er w ill make 
a remark tending to show that there is more' of the analytic 
spirit in all what is told us by Buddhist philosophers re- 
specting those abstruse subjects than out may be tempted 
to give them credit lor We have seen that the number 
of precepts and counsels is almost countless, yet it is 
agreed by all doctors that the five general jirecepts are the 
basis of all, and that he who observes them in all their 
bearings is as much advanced in the jiath of righteousness 
as can be expected Again, Buddhists can never exhaust 
the stores of all thal they have to say about the mental 
operations and meditation. Yet all is summed up in the 
coinjiaratively short doctrine of t.v i/ and isidathiL The 
living beings are by them infinitely modified, yet after all 
we find everything condensed in two words, Nama and 
llnpa. The theory respecting the generation of beings and 
their mutual dependence uixm each other is a boundless 
field. We find, however, that, after all, Iran, or the influ- 
ence of merits and dements, is the sole cause of and agent 
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in the existence and modihcation of all beings Mental 
operations are numbered by hundreds, but the six senses 
are, after all, the foundation on which that enumeration is 
raised. The general principles and primary ideas of all 
these metaphysical theories doubtless belong to genuine 
and early Buddhism. But such plain and elementary 
principles having been got hold of by heads of philoso- 
phical schools, and worked upon in their intellectual 
laboratory, there have come out therefrom at various 
periods those theories which have given to the doctrines 
of Buddhism so many different hues, and at the same time 
contributed so much to puzzle and torment the European 
student. 


ARTICLE VI. 

OF THE PKOOKE8S IN PERFECT SCIENCE 

In the preceding article we have reviewed the whole 
scale of beings, and analysed summarily some of them, 
merely to show the way to the general analysis of all 
others. The ultimate result of such an investigation is to 
acquire the conviction that all beings are subjected to 
mutability, pain, and illusion. This conviction, once seated 
in the .soul, generates a generouscontemptfor such miserable 
objects. In this article we must see by what means this 
philosophical sentiment may be firmly rooted in the soul, 
and man may finally entertain a thorough disgust for all 
creatures, even for his own body . This loathsomeness for 
all that exists is immediately followed up by an ardent desire 
of becoming free and disentangled from all the ties and 
trammels that encompass other beings. When a man has 
become familiar with such a conviction to the extent that 
his thoughts, desires, and actions are entirely regulated by 
its immediate influence, he is free from the errors that 
deceive almost all other beings ; he sees things as they are 
in their nature, and appreciates them by their real value. 
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He estranges himself from them. He is in mind in the 
state of Neibban, until death will complete outwardly what 
was already existing inwardly in his mind 

We are all aware, “lajs our author, that the principle of 
instability pervades all that exists in hell, on earth, and 
in the superior seats Hut this important science is with 
many too siiperfieially and but imperfectly understood. 
Our great object is to root it deeply in our mind, so that 
we might ever he preserved from those false impressions 
which loo often tempt ns to believe that mutability and 
changes are not affecting all beings What are the 
obstacles that o])poae in us the progress to true science* 
'riiis'e are three The first is Santt, or Juration of exist- 
ence AV(“ allow ourselves to be lulled into the opinion that 
our life shall be much longer prolonged, that we have as 
yet many days, months, and ^ears to spend in this world. 
This groundless supposition prevents us from attending to 
the principle of mutability To counteract this dangerous 
impression, let us examine how all things are born only soon 
to die, and therefore let us have always death present to our 
mind Let us consider the short duration and vanity of 
our being, then we wdl soon be convinced that the form 
of the body is like the waves of the sea, that swell for a 
moment .and soon disapjiear; thaf sensation is produced 
like froth from the dashing of tlie w aves ; that the Thangta, 
or persuasion we acquire, has no more stability or reality 
than lightning , that the Sangkara, or conce])t, or produc- 
tion, IS like the plantaiu-tree without strength, and that 
the view of objects thnoiigh our senses deserves no more 
credit than the words of a quack Let us reason lu a 
similar manner on the ephemeral existence of all the 
beings that are in this world , we will easily come to a 
similar conclusion, that they are the victims of mutability, 
incessantly tossed about as a piece of wood by the billows 
of the sea 

A second obstacle to our perceiving the great principle 
that pam is heavily weighing on all creatures is the inaiot, 
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or the four situations or positions which the body assumes, 
viz., sitting, standing, lying, and walking. If a man enjoys 
good health, he ow es it chiefly to the change of situation. 
Were he doomed to occupy always the same place, or 
remain in the same situation, he would feel quite miser- 
able He momentarily relieves himself from his temjiorary 
afflictions bj a change of situation. This relief makes him 
forgetful of the gre.at principle of dtika But in trulh our 
body is like a patient that requires the constant attendance 
of the phjsician We must feed it, refresh it, wash it, 
clothe it, &c., to save i 1 from hunger, thirst ilirt, and cold. 
What IS all that but a sad and i-onstaii 1 proof that we are 
slaves to pain ^ Tlicre is nothing but ])ain and affliction 
111 this wretched world The same fate awads ail other 
beings ; they are all in a state of endurance and suffering, 
proclaiming aloud the irresistible action of duka 

A third obstacle to our being convinced that all is illu- 
sion in this world is that false persuasion which makes us 
to say. This is a foot, a hand, a woman, &c. , whilst these 
things have no reality, no consistence, but are mere shades, 
ready at anj moment to vanish and disappear These and 
like expressions being always used, impart at last a sort of 
conviction that they are true, but, after all, what are all 
these things but a compound of the four elements, or more 
simply nama and rupa ^ 

In addition to this examination, the sage considers also 
our ideas and the operations of o’lr mental faculties Here 
he sees these ideas appearing for a moment and then dis- 
appearing ; he concludes that ideas are likewise subjected 
to the great law of mutability He finds as much misery 
in his own miiid as he has met with in the exterior objects , 
all around his mind is only illusion. When he has reached 
this point, he is delivered at once of the three Nimfit that 
make one believe that there is something real in birth, 
existence, and action The destruction of all beings, of all 
things, is ever present to his mind In such a state, the 
sage is free from all erroneous doctrines , he is disgusted 
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with life , the exercise of meditation is easy to him, and 
almost uninterrupted. He is free from all passions. 

Our author has another chapter devoted to the consi- 
deration of the miseries attending all living beings. To 
make us better informed on this subject, he desires the 
sage to meditate upon the miseries attending birth, exist- 
ence, old age, and death ; he wishes him to examine atten- 
tively the condition of all creatures, that he might never 
be seduced by the dazzling appearance that encompasses 
them. He insists at great length upou the dangers sur- 
rounding the wise man, as yet compelled to remain in con- 
tact with this material world. To make us better under- 
stand this subject, he makes use of the following simili- 
tude. A man worn out with fatigue enters a cave wherein 
he longs to enjoy a refreshing rest. He is just lying down 
in the hope of abandouing himself to the sweet delight of 
undisturbed repose, when, on a sudden, he perceives close 
by him an infuriated tiger. At that moment all idea of 
rest, of sleep, of happiness, vanishes away , he is taken up 
solely with the imminent danger of his position. Such is 
the position of the sage who, living among creatures, may 
be tempted to allow himself to look on them with an 
idea of enj’oyment. But when he has come to that state, 
to be disgusted with all the modifications matter is sub- 
jected to, he is likened to the pure swan who never sets 
his feet in low and dirty places, but dehghts to rest on the 
bosom of a beautiful lake, of limpid and clear w^ater. Our 
sage, who has in abhorrence all the filth of this miserable 
world, is delighted only in the consideration of truth. He 
is displeased with the world and all things that are therein. 
His mind is busily engaged in finding out the most efEec- 
tual means to break with this world, and rend asunder the 
ties that retain him linked to it. He is like a fish caught 
in the net, or a frog seized by a snake, or a man shut up 
in a dungeon. All three strive, to their utmost, to escape 
the danger that threatens them and regain their liberty. 
Such is the condition of the perfect who has attentively 
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considered the many snares that are around them. He, 
too, has but one object in view, that of freeing himself 
from them and obtaining the deliverance. 

The best and surest means to save himself from the 
dangers attending existence is a profound and unremitting 
meditation on the three great principles : aneitsa, duka, 
and anatta. We will select among many reflections sup- 
plied by our author, a few on each of these principles, to 
convey to the reader some ideas respecting the subjects 
that engross much of the attention of the Buddhist sage. 
Most of these reflections are strikingly true, and could as 
well find place in the mind of a Christian as in that of a 
Buddhist. 

Speaking of anetfsa, our author says : Let us reflect on 
this, that there is nothing permanent or stable in this 
world. We hold all things as a sort of borrowed property, 
or on tenure ; we are by no means proprietors of what we 
possess. We acquire goods but to lose them very soon. 
All in nature is subjected to pain, old age, and death ; 
everything comes to an end, either by virtue of its own 
condition, or by the agency of some external cause Shall 
we ever be able to find in this world anything stable ? 
No ; we leave one place, but only to go and occupy another, 
which, in its turn, is soon vacated. No one is able to 
enumerate the countless changes that incessantly take 
place. What exists to-day disappears to-morrow. In fact, 
all nature is pervaded from beginning to end by the prin- 
ciple of mutability, which incessantly works upon it. 

On the miseries of this world our philosopher speaks as 
follows: Pain is the essential appendage of this world. 
Survey, if you can, the whole of this universe, and every- 
where you will find a heavy load of pain and afdictions, 
so harassing and oppressing that we can scarcely bear 
them with a tolerable amount of patience. Look at birth, 
examine existence during its duration, consider senses, the 
organs of our life. In every direction our eyes will meet 
with an accumulation of pain, sufferings, and miseries ; on 
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every side we are beset with dangers, difficulties, and cala- 
mities , nowhere lasting joy or permanent rest is to be 
found In vain we may go in quest of health and happi- 
ness ; both are chimerical ob]ects nowhere to be met with. 
Everywhere we meet with afflictions 

In speaking of the anatta, or illusion in which we are 
miserably rocked as long as we stay in this world, our 
philosopher is equally eloquent If wo consider with some 
attention this world, we will never be able to discover in 
it anything else but name and form , and, as a necessary 
consequence, all that exists is but illusion Here is the 
manner we must carry on our reasoning The things that 
I see and know are not myself, nor from myself, nor to 
myself. What seems to be myself is in reality neither 
myself nor belongs to myself Wh.at appears to me to be 
another is neither m3'self nor from myself The organs of 
senses, such as the eyes, the ears, &c , are neither mj’self 
nor to myself They are but illusions, or as nothing 
relatively to me The form is not a form ; the attributes 
of a living being are not attributes , beings are not beings 
All that IS an aggregate of the four elements, and these 
again are but form and name, and these two are but an 
illusion, destitute of reality In a being, then, there are 
two attributes, form and sensation, that appear to have 
some more consistency than other things Yet they have 
no re.ality , their nature and condition is to be destitute of 
all reality and stability* Penetrated with the truth of 

^ In this latter part our autUcrf and tieats our senses m like manner 
clearly explains his opinion on this They are the instruments that procure 
world, that IS to say, on all that exists unto us a general illusion But the 
He states at hrst, in general terms, senses, what are they ? They are dis' 
that what we see and perceive by tinct from us By .1 strict analysis 
means of our senses, possesses no we hnd them to be but a compound 
reality , it is a mere illusion Our of the four elements, liable to dissolu* 
Ignorance of the real state of things tion and destruction A living being 
deceives us, bv making us believe lu has ctMtain attributes which are the 
the reality of objects that have no- supports of his existence , but those 
thing but an ephemeral and illusory attributes are equally a compound of 
existence He proceeds a little farther, the elements, subjected to the 
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these and like considerations, the sage declares at once 
that all things are neither himself nor belong to himself. 
Nothing, therefore, appears worthy his notice. He at once 
divorces himself from the world and all the things that 
are therein. He would fain have nothing to do with it ; 
he holds it in supreme contempt and utter disgust. 

He who has reached this lofty point ot sublime science 
IS at once secure from the snares of seduction and the path 
of error. He will escape from tlie whirlpool of human 
miseries, and infallibly reach the state of Neibban The 
most perfect among the perfeci <ire so much taken upon 
with and deeply affected by the view of Noibban, that 
they tend in that dn ection without effort Others, some- 
what less advanced in the sublime science, discover, it is 
true, the state of Neibban at a distance, but its sight is as 
yet dimmed and somewhat obscured They want as yet to 
train up their mind to and perfect it in the exerase of 
that meditation of which we have given an abbreviated 
analj sis 

jnodific4tigj]S of repioductjon and de- powers of joa&oning, thejc is uo won- 
struction and deprived of consistence der tlut he looks upon Neibban, or 
The attiibutes of the living beings annihilation, the only end to be 
being disposed of in this manner, the ainved at Man in his opinion being 
being Itself vanishes away Iheit but a compound of the four elements, 
remain but name and form But does which have no real existence, cannot 
what we call foim possess a leal be himself but an illusion without a 
existence^ Undoubtedly not It is reality frracious Heavens * what an 
a mere phantom, an illusion Our excess of mental aberration will man 
author comes to the necessary and reach when he is left to himself, de> 
Anal consequence that there is no prived of the light from above' 
world really (Msting In fact, he Ne\er has the writer witnessed such 
denies the existence of matter and a total eclipse of human intellect 
spirit With such an abuse of the 
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NOTICE ON THE PHONGYIES, OR 
RUHDHIST MONKS, 
SOMETIMES CALLED TALAPOINS.' 


In the foregoing pages we have first given a sketch of the 
life of tlie founder of Bnddhiwn, and in the accompanying 
notes endeavoured to explain the more important parti- 
culars reh])ecting the extraordinary religious system he 
has estahlislu'd Hubsequently, in the way to Neibban, 
we have laid down, in as few words as possible, the great 
metaphysical principles o]x>ii vvhich is raised the great 
struct uro of lliiddhism, and pointed out the way’ leading 
to the pretended porlcctioii, or rather the end of perfec- 
tion, Neibban It seems to be necessary to devote a par- 
ticular notice to the religious Order which forms the most 
striking feature of that leligioii, which has extended its 
sway over so many nations Ti-e association of devotees 
holds the first rank among the followers of Buddha ; it 
com])rise& the cMe of that innnensp body The system of 


1 The woid ralapoin, impoitcd 
into Europe by the writings of early 
Poitugucsc authors in the East In- 
dies, deiues its origin probably from 
two Pah woids, I ilvpat meaning 
the leaf of the palm tree These two 
wolds, coupled togethci, are used by 
the biamese to designate the Uige 
fan made of palm-leaves, set in a 
VOL. II. 


slender wooden frame, which Tala- 
poms catry with them on certain 
occasions when they go abroad 
In the course of this notice we will 
iiidiscrmiuutely make use of the 
words Phongyies, lahpoms ami Ra- 
bans to designate the Buddhist 
leligious 
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discipline to which the Buddhist religious are subjected, 
is the highest practical illustration of the doctrines and 
practices of Buddhism We may see reflected in that 
corporation the greatest results that the working of these 
religious institutions can ever produce All that Buddha, 
in his efforts, has been able to devise as most fit to lead 
man to the perfection, such as he understood it, will be 
found in the constitutions of that order It is a living 
mirror in which we may contemplate the masterpiece 
of his creation I’he Buddhist religious constitute the 
thanga, or assembly of the perfect, that is to say, of the 
disciples who have left the world, conformed their life to 
that of their teacher, and striven to acijuire the science 
that Hill qualify them for entering into the way loading 
to perfection They are the strict followers of Buddha, 
who, like him, have renounced the world, to devote them- 
selves to the two-fold object of mastering their passions 
and acquiring the true wisdom which alone can lead to 
the deliverance 

The best method for obtaining correct information re- 
specting the Buddhist religious is not, it seems, to consider 
their order from an abstract |K)int of view, but rather in 
connection with the religion it has sprung from, as afford- 
ing a perfecr exemplification of it'« highest practices, 
maxims, and tendencies, as well as of the real nature and 
true spirit of that creed. 

Buddhism is evidently an off-slmot of Brahminism. We 
find it replete with principles, jiractices, observances, and 
dogmas belonging to the great Hindu sjstem. Gaudama, 
being himself a Hindu, reared in a Hindu society, trained 
up in the Hindu schools of philosophy, could not but im- 
bibe, to a great extent, the opinions and observances of his 
contemporaries. He dis.sented from them, it is true, in 
many important points, but in the generality of his teach- 
ings he seems to have agreed w itli them. He found exist- 
ing in his times a body of rehgious and philosophers, 
whose mode of life was peculiar and quite istinot from 
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that of the people. When he laid the plan for the reli- 
gions institution he contemplated to establish, he found 
around him most of the elements he required for that 
work He had hut to improve on what he saw existing, 
and make his new order agree with the religious tenets he 
innovated. 

In the hope of tracing up the ties of relationship that 
must have existed between the religious of the Brahmi- 
mcal order, and those of th(‘ Buddhist one, the writer will 
begin this notice wi(h establishing a short parallel be- 
tween the former, such as they are de'^cribed in the Insti- 
tutes of Menoo, and the institution of tlie latter, such as 
it is explained in the Wini, or Binik of discipline. After- 
wards the nature of Ihe Buddhist order and the object its 
members have in view in embracing it will be examined, 
next to that the constituent parts of that body and its 
hierarchy shall rc-emve a due share of attention. We will 
describe at the sanu' time the ceremonies observed on the 
solemn occasion of admitting iiuh\iduals into the religious 
society, and expound briefly th(“ rules that direct and 
regulate the whole life of a prof(‘s<.ed member as long as 
he reiiianis in ihe brotherhowl It will not be found amiss 
to inquire into tin* cause and iiatnie of the great religious 
influence nndoubtedl> jiossessed by the members of the 
order, and examine the motives that induce the votaries 
of Buddhism to show the greatest respect and give un- 
feigned marks of the deepest luieratum to the Tiilapoms 
or I’hongyies This will be coneliided with a short account 
of the low and degraded state into winch the society has 
fallen in these parts, particularly in what has reference to 
knowledge and information 
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ARTICLE I. 

A SHORT PARALML BBTWKEN THE BRAHMINICAL AND THE 
BUDDHISTIC RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

It has been stated, on apparently incontrovertible 
grounds, in the foregoing pages, that Buddhism has ori- 
ginated to a considerable extent from Brahminism. The 
following remarks will corroborate the statement, and give 
an additional weight to the reasons already brought for- 
ward. In fact, both systems have the same objects in 
view, via., the disentangling of the soul from passions and 
the influence of the material world, and its perfect libera- 
tion from metempsychosis and the action of matter. The 
final end to be arrived at is, however, widely different. 
The perfected Brahmin longs for his absorption m the 
infinite being , the perfect Buddhist thirsts after a state 
of complete isolation, which is nothing short of total 
annihilation. Bat the means for obtaining the ardently 
coveted perfection are in many respects the same. The 
moral observances enforced by both creeds differ so little 
from each other that they appear to be almost identical. 
In both systems, moreover, we find a body of individualB 
who aim at a complete and perfect observance of the 
highest injunctions, striving to reach the very summit of 
that perfection pointed out by the founders of their 
respective institutions: these are the Brahminical and 
Buddhist religious. To -glance over the regulations en- 
joined on the Brahmins, such as we find them in the Insti- 
tutes of Menoo, and those prescribed by the Wini to the 
Talapoins, cannot fail to be truly interesting. A sum- 
mary comparison will enable the reader to perceive at 
once how closely allied are the two creeds, and how great 
is the resemblance between them both. He will see on 
the clearest evidence that to Buddha is not to be ascribed 
the merit of having originated so many fine moral pre- 
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cepts and admirable disciplinary regulations, bat that he 
found in his own country, in the schools where he studied 
wisdom, already well>known, pure moral precepts, actually 
discussed, studied, and by many strictly obseiwed, together 
with the disciplinary regulations. He was brought up in 
a society which beheld with astonishment and admiration 
a body of religious men entirely devoted to the great work 
of securmg the triumph of the spiritual principle over the 
material one, and endeavouring by dint of the greatest 
and severest austerities, the most rigorous penances, and 
the most entire renouncing of all this material world, to 
break down the material barriers that had hitherto kept 
the soul captive, and prevented her from taking her flight 
into regions of blissful freedom and perfect quiescence. 
There is, however, a remarkable difference between the 
sacerdotal caste of Brahmins and the members of the 
Buddhist monkish institution. The position of the former 
is hereditary ; he is rendered lUustnous by his lineage an^ 
descentT” That ^f the second is personal, and ends wi% 
him ;~il is tbe result of his own free choice ; he derives all 
tEe^ glory that shines round him from his virtuous life 
and a strict adherence to the institutions of the Wini. 
The Brahmin owes everything to religion and to birth. 
The Buddhist religious is indebted for all that he is solely 
to religion ; the monk’s title to distinction is the holy 
mode of the saintly life that he has embraced Both are 
the greatest and most distinguished in their respective 
societies ; but merit and intrinsic worth alone elicit venera- 
tion and respect in behalf of the humble religious, whilst 
the casual birth of the Brahmin from individuals belong- 
ing to the highest caste centres upon his person the reluc- 
tant homage of men belonging to inferior castes, who, in 
virtue of the prejudices in which they are reared, consider 
themselves obliged to do homage to him. The person of 
both is sacred and looked upon with awe and veneration, 
but from somewhat opposite and different motives. 

Notwithstanding these and many other differences and 
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discrepancies, it is not the less striking to find in the 
Brahniinical body, such as it is constituted by the regula- 
tions of the Vedas, the genn of all the principal obser- 
vances enjoined on tin* Buddhist that leaves the world, to 
follow the path leading to perfection. 

T^e lifr of a Bralnniii, not as it is now, but as it origin- 
ally was, and now ought to be, if the regulations of the 
Vedas had not been partly set aside, is one of laborious 
study, auste rity, self-den^^ and retiremenE 'I'ti e first 
quarter of his life is spent in the capacity of student. 
Hfs great and sole object is the study of the Vedas, and 
the mastering of their contents. Worldly studies are not 
to be thought of. He is entirely under the control of his 
preceptor, to whom he has to yield obedience, respect, and 
service in all that relates to his daily wants He must, 
moreover, daily beg hi^ food from door to door. The 
Buddhist novice likewise withdraws from liih family, 
enters the monastery, lives under the discipline of the 
head of the house, whom he obeys and serves in his 
daily necessities, and devotes all his undivided atten- 
tion to the study of religious books He pays no regard 
to worldly knowledge He has likewise to go out 
every morning to beg the food that he will use durmg 
the day. 

The second qua rter of the Brahmin’s life is thus em- 
ployed He niames and lives with his family, but he 
must consider his chief employment to be the teaching of 
the Vedas and a zealous discharge of the religious obser- 
vances and of all that relates to public worship. He must 
sedulously abstain from too sensual and worldly enjoy- 
ments, even from music, dancing, and other amusements 
calculated to lead to dissijiation The Buddhist monkish 
institution being not hereditary, and its continuance and 
development having not to depend upon generation, its 
members are bound to a strict celibacy, and to an absolute 
and entire abstinence from all sensual and worldly enjoy- 
ments mconsistent with gravity, self-recollection, and self- 
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' denial. Their chief occupation is teaching to children the 
rndiments of reading and writing, that they might read 
religions books, which are the only ones used in schools. 
He must pay a strict regard to devotional practices, and 
take care that the religious observances and ceremonies be 
j:egnlarly attended to in Ins monastery. 

The t hird quar ter of liis life is spent by the Brahmin in 
solitude as an anchorite He dwells in the forests, where 
he must procure what is necessary for food and raiment. 
The latter article is looked after when he thinks it to be 
a requisite to cover his nakedness. With many of them 
fanaticism has .so far prevailed over reason and the sense 
of decency that they live in a state of disgusting naked- 
ness. The roots of plants, the fruits and leaves of wild 
trees, will supply the needful for the support of nature. 
That time too must be devoted to the infliction of the 
severest penances and to the practice of the hardest deeds 
of mortification. To the Buddhist monk solitude and 
retirement must ever be dear Ascetic life is much recom- 
mended, and praised as most excellent It was formerly 
much in use among religious Buddhists. In Burmah 
several places are pointed out with respect as having been 
.sanctified by the residence of holy anchorites Now in 
onr days a few zealots, to bear, as it w^ere, witness to this 
ancient observance, retire into solitude during a portion of 
the three months ot Lent Tlie spint of mortification and 
self-renouncing is eminently Buddhist , but from the very 
days ot Gaudama we remark a jxisitive tendency on the 
part of his religious to give up and renounce those un- 
natural and ultra-ngorous penances regularly observed 
by their bre< hren of the opposite creed. The principle is 
cherished by them, but the mode of carrying it into practice 
IS more mild, and more consonant with reason and modesty. 

The last portion of the Brahmin’s life is devoted likewise 
to meditation and contemplation He is no more subjected 
to the ordeal of rigorous penances ; nature has been sub- 
dued ; passions silenced and destroyed ; the sonl has 
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obtained the mastery over the body and the material 
world. She is free from all the trammels and obstacles 
that impeded her contemplation of truth. She is ready 
to qmt tins world, as the bird leaves the branch of the 
tree when it pleases him. The Buddhist religious, having 
likewise crushed his passions and disentangled his soul 
from aflEectioii to matter, dehghts only in the contemplation 
of truth As tlie mighty whale sports in the bosom of the 
boundless Oi.ean, so the \>erfected Buddhist launches forth 
into abstiaot and infinite truth, dehghts in it, completely 
estranged from this world, which meditation has taught 
him to consider as a mere illusion, as destitute of reality. 
He is then ripe tor the so aidently coveted state of 
Neibban 

When Buddha originated the plan of a society of reli- 
gions, and framed the regulations whereby it was to be 
governed, he had but to look around him tor patti'nis of a 
religious life The country where he had been born, the 
society in which he had been brought up, sw armed with 
religious following the different systems of pliilosophy pre- 
vailing in those days He saw them, conversed with them, 
and for some tiiuo lived in their company under the same 
disciplinary institutions He was, thendore, thoroughly 
conversant with all that in his days constituted a religious 
life But tlie same bold and eiit orprismg spirit which made 
liiiii dissent iroui Ins masters and coiiteniporaries on many 
importantquestions of morals and irietapliysics, and induced 
him to improve, as he thought, and perfect theories in 
speculative and practical plulosopliy, impelled liim also to 
do sometliing siitiiiar rospecting the disciplinary regula- 
tions to which his religious were to be hereafter subjected. 
We freely confess that on this latter \ioint he was emi- 
nently successful. The bodj of Buddhist religious is 
infinitely superior in most resjiects to the other societies 
of Indian rehgious. The regulations of the former breathe 
a spirit of modesty, mildness, and unaffectation, which in a 
striking maimer contrasts with those disgusting exhibi- 
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tions of self-inflicted penances so fondly courted by Brah- 
mins, where immodesty seems to dispute the palm with 
cruelty. Buddha opened the door of his society to all 
men without any distinction or exception, implicitly pull- 
ing down the barriers raised by the prejudices of caste. 
Did he in the beginning of his public career lay down the 
plan of destroying all vestiges of caste, and proclaiming 
the principle of equality amongst men ? It is, to say the 
least, very doubtful The equalising principle itself was 
never distinctly mentioned in his discourses. But he had 
sown all the elements constitutive of that principle in his 
instructions Every member put on the religious dress of 
his own free choice, and set it aside at his pleasure ; no 
hereditary right, therefore, could be thought of , the dying 
religions could bequeath io his brethren but the example 
of his virtues. His complete separation from the world 
had broken all the ties of relationship The double vow 
of strict poverty, and of celibacy, cutting the root of cupi- 
dity and sensual enjoyments, precludc'd him from aiming 
at the influence and power which is conferred by wealth 
and rank With the Brahmmical religious the case is the 
very reverse. His sacerdotal caste, exclusive of his per- 
sonal merits, confers on him an almost divine sacredness, 
which is to be propagated by generation. He may possess 
riches and have a numerous jiostenty. He is, therefore, 
almost irresistibly impelled to seize on a power which is 
forced on him by the treble influence of birth, religion, 
and wealth."', 

The subject of the comparison between the two societies 
of religious might receive further deve'opments, but what 
has been briefly stated appears sutficient to bear out the 
point it was intended to establish, viz , the close resem- 
blance subsisting between the two religious orders in both 
systems, and the necessary inference that the order of 
Buddhist religious is an improvement on the orders of 
religious subsisting in India in the days of Gaudania 

There is another characteristic of the religious order of 
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BnddhiBts wiiich has favourably operated in its behalf, and 
powerfully contributed to maintain it for so many centuries 
in so compact and solid a body that it seems to bid defi- 
ance to the destructive action of revolutions We allude 
to its regularly constituted hierarchy, which is as perfect 
as it can be expected, particularly in Burmah and Siam. 
The jxiwer and influence of him whom we may call the 
general of the order lu Burmah, and who is known under 
the appellation of Tha-thana-pamg, when, as was very 
often the case, backed by the temporal power, was felt 
throughout the whole country, and much contributed to 
maintain good order and disciplme in the great body of 
religious The action of the provincial or superior of the 
religious houses of a province is more directly and imme- 
diately felt by all the subordinates It does not appear 
that the religious of the Hindu schools, at least in our 
days, possess such an advantage that they may well envy 
their brethren of the Buddhist sect. The members of the 
Brahniinical body are not kejit together bj the power and 
government of superiors, but bj regulations that are so 
deeply rooted and firmly seated in the mind of individuals 
that they are faithfully observed The superiority of 
caste, connected too with a certain amount of spiritual 
pride, has been hitherto sufficient to maintain that body 
distinct and separate from all that is without itself The 
religious spirit that pervades that body in our days seems 
to have abated from its original fervour and energy. The 
Brahmin has maintained with the utmost jealousy the 
supenonty that caste confers upon him, but appears not 
to have been so particular in keeping up the genume 
spiritual supremacy, which a strict adherence to the pre- 
scriptions of the V edas must hav e ever firmly secured 
to him 
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ARTICLE II 

NATOKE OF THE REHOIOOS ORDER OF PHONGYIES 

He who has not seriously studied the religious system of 
Buddhism, nor acquired accurate notions of its doctrinal 
principles, is scarcely capable of forming a correct opinion 
of the religious order of those austere recluses, whom 
Europeans, with a mind biassed by educational influence, 
denominate piiests of Buddha Were we lo apply to the 
members of that order the notions generally entertained of 
a priesthood, we would form a very erroneous conception 
of the real character of their institution For in every 
religious system admitting of one or seveiaJ beings su])e- 
rior to man, whose providential action influences his desti- 
nies either in this or the next world, persons invested with 
a sacerdotal character have always been considered as 
mediators between men and the acknowledged deity, 
offering to the supreme being on all public occasions the 
prayers and sacrifices of the jieople, and soliciting in return 
his gracious protection When in the early ages of the 
world the sacerdotal dignity was coupled with the patri- 
archal or regal ones, when iii the succeeding ages there 
existed a regular and distinct pnestliood, such as subsisted 
under the Mosaic dispensation, or among the Greeks, 
Romans, Gauls, &c , the priests were looked upon as dele 
gates of the people in all that related to national worship, 
carrying on in the name of the Deity the mysterious inter- 
course that links heaven to earth Pnestliood, therefore, 
necessarily implies the belief in a being superior to man 
and controlling his destinies The moment such a belief 
is disregarded, the very idea of priesthood vanishes. Bud- 
dhism, such at least as it is found existing in Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam, and other places, is a purely atheistical 
religious system, and presents the solitary instance, at 
least as far as my information goes, of a religious creed. 
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admitted by various nations, the doctrines of which are 
not based upon the notion of a supreme being controlling 
more or less the affairs of this world. In support of an 
assertion that may appear to many somewhat hazardous, 
we will briefly lay down the leading tenets of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine 

According to that system, matter is eternal. The exist- 
ence of a world its duration, destruction, and reproduction, 
all the various combinations and modifications matter is 
liable to. are the immediate results of tlie action of eternal 
and self-existiiig laws Through life man is subjected to 
the continual hut successive influences of his good and 
bad deeds. This double influence always attends him 
through his numberless existences, and inevitably awards 
him happiness or misfortune, according as the respective 
sum of good or evil predominates. There exists an eternal 
law, which, when obliterated from the memory of men, 
can be known again, and, as it were, recovered only and 
thoroughly understood by the incomparable genius and 
matchless wisdom of certain extraordinary personages, 
called Buddhas, who appear successively and at intervals 
during the various series or successions of worlds. These 
Buddhas announce that law to all the then existing rational 
beings. The great object of that doctrine is to point out 
to those beings the means of freeing themselves from the 
iiitluence of passions, and becoming abstracted from all 
that exists. Being thereby delivered from the action of 
good or evil influence, which causes mortals to turn inces- 
santly in the whirlpool of never-ending existences, men 
can obtain the state £if Neibban, or rest, that is to say, 
according to the popular opinion, a situation wherein the 
soul, disentangled from all that exists, alone with herself, 
indifferent to pain as well as to pleasure, folded, as it were, 
upon herself, remains for ever in an incomprehensible state 
of complete abstraction and absolute rest. I say that such 
is the popular opinion, fortunately unbiassed by scholastic 
theories. But the opinion of the Buddhist doctors respect- 
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ing Neibban is that it means the negation of , all states of 
being; that is to say, a desolating and horrifying annihila- 
tion. A Buddha is a being who, during myriads of exist- 
ences, slowly and gradually gravitates towards this centre 
of an imaginary perfection by the practice of the highest 
virtues. Having attained thereto, he becomes on a sudden 
gifted with a boundless genius, wherewith he at once dis- 
covers the wretched state of beings and the means of 
delivering them from it. He thoroughly understands the 
eternal law which alone can lead moitals in the right way, 
and enable them to come out of the circle of existences, 
wherein they have been unceasingly turning and moving 
in a state of perpetual agitation, opposite to that of fixity 
or rest He preaches that law whereby man is taught the 
practice of those virtues which destroy gradually in him 
all evil influences, together with every affection for all 
that exists, and brings him at last to the end of existence, 
the possession of Neibban. His task fulfilled, Buddha 
dies, or rather, to use the language of Buddhists, he enters 
into the state Neibban In that situation, which is truly 
inexplicable, he knows nothing of and enters no wise into 
the affairs of this world He is as if he was not or had 
never been. He is indeed annihilated 

Buddhists venerate three precious things — Buddha, his 
law, and the assembly of the just or perfect — in the same 
sense as we venerate and admire what is morally good and 
beautiful, such as virtue considered abstractedly, and the 
acts originating from it. The statues of the last Buddha 
Gaudama are honoured by his followers, not with the idea 
that certain powers or virtues are inherent in them, but 
solely because they are the visible representations of 
Buddha, who, according to Buddhists, desired that the 
same honours should be paid to them as would be offered 
to his person, were he yet living among them. This faint 
outline of the Buddhistic creed is sufiicient to bear out 
the above assertion, that it is in no wise based on the 
behef in a supreme being, but that it is strictly atheis- 
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tical, and therefore that no real priesthood can ever he 
fonnd existing under such a system It may prove, too, 
of some assistance for better understanding what is to he 
said regarding the subjects of this notice. 

The Talapoins are called by the Burmese Phongyie^, 
which term means groat glory : or Rahans, which means 
perfect. 'I'hey are known in Ceylon, Siam, Thibet, under 
different names, conveying nearly the same meaning and 
expK'bSing either the nature or the object of their pro- 
fession. 

What induces a follower of Buddha to embrace the 
Talajxnnic state < What is the ohjecl of his pursuit in 
entering on such a peculiar and extraordinary course of 
life ? The answer to rliese questions will supply us with 
accurate notions of the real nature of tins singular order 
of devotees A Buddhist on becoming a member of the 
holy society proposes to keep the law of Buddha in a 
more perfect nianiior than his other co-rehgionists. He 
intends to observe not only its general ordinances obliga- 
tory on every individual, but also its jirescriptions of a 
higher excellency, leading to an unconmioii sanctity and 
perfection, which can be the lot of but a comparatively 
small number of fervent and resolute persons He aims 
at weakening within himself all the evil jiropensities that 
give origin and strength to the jirincijile of dements. By 
the practice and observance of the hiahest and sublimest 
precepts aud counsels of the law, be establislies, confirms, 
and consolidates in lus own soul the principle of merits, 
which IS to work upon him dnnng the v arions existences 
he has as yet to go through, and gradually lead him to 
that perfection which will qualify liini for and entitle him 
to the state of Neibban, the object of the ardent desires 
and earnest jmrsuit of every tnie and genuine disciple of 
Buddha The life of the last Buddha Gandama, his doc- 
trines as well as his examples, he projioscs to copy with a 
BcrupiiloiiB fidelity and to follow with unremitting ardour. 
Such IS the great model that ho proposes to himself for 
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imitAtion. Grandama withdrew from the world, renounced 
its seducing pleasures and dazzling vanities, curbed his 
passions under the yoke of restraint, and strove to prac- 
tise the highest virtues, particularly self-denial, in order 
to arrive at a state of complete indifference to all that is 
within or without self ; which is, as it were, the threshold 
of Neibban. 

The Talapoin, fixing his regards on that matchless pat- 
tern of perfection, would fain reproduce, as far as it lies 
in his power, all its features in Ins own person Like* 
Buddha himself, he part.s with his family, relatives, and 
friends, and seeks for admission into the society of the 
perfect ; he abandons and leaves his home, to enter into 
the asylum of peace and retirement ; he forsakes the 
riches of this world to practise the strictest poverty , he 
renounces the pleasures of tins world, even the lawful 
ones, to live according to the rules of the severest absti- 
nence and purest chastity , he exchanges his secular dress 
for that of the new profession he enters on , he gives up 
his own will, and fetters his own liberty, to attend- 
through cverj' act and all the particulars of life, to the 
regulations of the brotherhood He is a Talapoin for him- 
self and for Ins own benefit, to acquire merits which he 
shares with nobody else. On the occasion of certain offer- 
ings or alms being presented to him by some benevolent 
admirers of his holy mode of life, he will repay his bene- 
factors by repeating to them certain precepts, commands, 
and points of the law , but he is not bound by his profes- 
sional character to expound the law to the people. Sepa- 
rated from the world by his dress and his peculiar way 
of bving, he remains a stranger to all that takes place 
without the walls of his monastery. He is not charged 
with the care of souls, and therefore never presumes to 
rebuke any one that trespasses the law, or to censure the 
conduct of the profligate. 

The ceremonies of the BnddKstic worship are simple 
and few The Talapoin is not considered as a minister 
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whose presence is an essential requisite when they are to 
be performed. Pagodas are erected, statues of Buddha are 
inaugurated, offerings of flowers, tapers, and small orna- 
ments are made, particularly on the days of the new and 
full moon, but on all those solemn occasions the interfer- 
ence of the Phongyip is in no way considered as necessary, 
so that the whole worship exists independently of him. 
He ib not to be seen on the particular occasions of births 
and Tnarria{»es. He is, it is true, occasionally asked to 
attend funerals ; but he then acts, not as a minister per- 
forming a ceremony, but as a private person He is pre- 
sent for the sake of receiving alms that are profusely 
bestowed upon him by the relatives of the defunct. 

The Buddhists have three months of the year, from the 
full moon of July to the full moon of October, particularly 
devoted to a stricter observance of the practices and cere- 
monies of the law. Orowds of people of both sexes resort 
to the pagodas, and often sjx'iid whole nights in the build- 
ings erected close to those places The most fervent 
among them fast and abstain from profaiu' amusements 
during that period ; they devote more time to the reading 
of their sacred books and the rejietition of certain formulas 
calculated to remind them of certain important truths, or 
intended to praise the last Buddha Baudama and the law 
he has published. Alms pour more abundantly into the 
peaceable dwellings of the pious recluses. During all 
the time the Talapoin ((uiellj remains in his place, with- 
out altering his mode of life, or deviating iii the least from 
his never-changing usages and ordinary habits. By the 
rules of his profes'-ioii be is directed to pay, during that 
time, a particular regard to religions observances, to join 
his brethren from time to time in the recital of certain 
formulas, and in the reading of the book embodying the 
regulations of the profession He enjoys, as usual, the 
good things which his liberal co-religionists take pleasure 
in proffering to him. On two occasions the writer has 
seen, and on many has heard of Talapoins withdrawing 
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during the three months of Lent to some lonely place, 
living alone in small huts, shunning the company of men, 
and leading an eremitical life, to remain at liberty to 
devote all their time to meditations on the most excellent 
points of the law of Buddha, combating tlioir passions, 
and enjoying in that retired situation a foretaste of the 
never-troubled rest of Neibban. 

In many respects the Talapoinic institutions may be 
likened to those of some religious orders that appeared 
successively in almost every Christian country jirevious to 
the era of the Reformation, and that are, uji to this day, 
to be met with amidst the Churches of th(> Latin and 
Greek ntes Like the monk, the Talajiom bids a farewell 
to the world, wears a particular dress, leads a lifi' of com- 
munity, abstracts himselt from all that gives strength to 
his passions, by embracing a state of voluntary iioverty 
and absolute renunciation of all sensual gratifications. 
He aims at obtaining, by a stricter observance of the law’s 
most sublime precepts, an uncommon degree of sanctity 
and perfection. All his time is regulated by the rules of 
his profession, and devoted to rejieatmg oeitain loiunulas 
of prayers, reading the sacred scriptures, begging alms for 
his support, &c. 

These features of exterior resemblance, common to in- 
stitutions of creeds so opposite to each other, have induced 
several writers, little favourable to Chnstianity, to jno- 
nonnee without further inq dry that Catholicism has 
borrowed from Buddhism many cerc'inoiiies, iii'^titiitions, 
and disciplinary regulations. Some of them have gone so 
far as to pretend to find in it the very origin of Christi- 
anity. They have, however, been ably confuted by Abel 
Remusat, m his Memoir entitled “ Chronological Re- 
searches into the Lamaic Hierarchy of Thibet.” Without 
entertaining in the least the presumptuous idea of enter- 
ing into a controversy entirely foreign to his purpose, the 
writer will confine himself to making one or two remarks 
calculated to show that the first conclusion is, to say the 

VOL. II, K 
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least of it, a premature one. When in two religions creeds, 
entirely opposed to each other in their ultimate object, 
there are several minor objects equally set forth by both, 
it will necessarily happen that, in many instances, means 
nearly similar will be iirescribed on both sides for effec- 
tually obtaining them, independent of any previously con- 
ct*rted plan or imitation. The Christian system and the 
Buddhistic one, though differing from each other in their 
respootiv*' objeets and ends, as much as truth from error, 
have, It must be conlVssed, many striking features of an 
astonishing re-'-einblance There are many moral precepts 
equally commanded and enforced in common by both 
creeds. It will not be deemed rash to assert that most of 
the moral truths prescribed by the Gospel are to be met 
with in the Buddhistic scriptures The essential, vital, 
and ca]ntal discrepancy lies in the difference of the ends 
to which the two creeds lead, but not in the variance of 
the means they prescribe tor the attainment of them. The 
Gospel tends to reunite man to his Maker, points out to 
him the way hi' must follow for arriving at the possession 
and enjoyment, of 11 im who is the great principle and end 
of all things, and teaches him, as a ])aiamoiint duty, to 
conform his will and inchnations to His commands. 
Buddhism tends to abstract man from all that is without 
self, and makes self his own and sole centre It exhorts 
him to the practice of many eminent virtues, which are to 
help him to rise to an imaginary perfection, the summit 
of which is the incomprehensible state of Neibban It is 
the mildest expression which the writer can command 
when he has to speak of so sad a subject, the final end of 
a Buddhist It w ould be more correct to say at once that 
the pretended perfect: being is led, by the principles of 

creed, into the dark aad fathomless abyss of anni- 

hilation. 

If the end aimed at by the followers of Buddha is 
wi e y different from that which the disciples of Christ 
strive to obtain, the means prescribed for the attainment 
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of these two ends are, in many respects, very much simi- 
lar to each other. Both creeds teach man to combat, con- 
trol, and master tlie passions of his heart , to make reason 
predominate over sense, mmd over matter, to root up 
from his heart every affection for the things of this world, 
and to practise the virtues reiinirc'd for the attainment of 
these great objects. Is tlic're anything surprising that 
persons, having, in many respects, views nearly similar, 
resort to means or exjiedients iiearlj' alike for securing the 
object of their jiiirsuit, without having ever seen or con- 
sulted each other? He who intends to practise absolute 
poverty must oi course abandon all his earthly property. 
He who proposes renouncing the world ought to withdraw 
from it. He who will lead a contemplative life must 
look out for a retired place*, lar from the gaae and agita- 
tion of the world To control jiassjous, and jiarticiilarly 
the fiercest of all, the sensual appetite, it is required that 
one should keep himself sejiarate from all that is calcu- 
lated to kindle its fires and ieed its violence. Every pro- 
fession has its distinct ive marks and peculiar character- 
istics. Hence peculiarity of dress, nianneis, and habits in 
those who have adopted a modi* of life differing from that 
of the rest of the community He w ho has bound himself 
to the daily recitation of certain praiers or devotional 
formulas a certain number of limes will have recourse to 
some instriimimt, or devise some means for ascertaining 
the number of times lie has comji' ed with his regulation 
in this respect He, loo, who is eager to acquire self- 
knowledge and to can’> on a successful war with himself 
will apply to a guide to whom lie will lay open his whole 
soul, and ask spiritual advice that will enable him to over- 
come the obstacles he meets 011 his way to periection. 

These and many other points are common to all those 
that intend to observ e not only the precepts but also the 
mere counsels of their respective creeds. Causes being the 
same, in many instances, m both systems, consequences 
almost analogous must inevitably result therefrom. Be- 
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lij»ious infititutioii'* always bear Ihe stamp of the religious 
ldl‘a‘^ that liavi* gi\eii rise to them. They, together with 
tlieir rules and regulations, arc not the principle, but the 
immediate coiiHequonce or offspring of religion, such as it 
IS understood b\ the people professing it They exemplify 
and illustrate religious notions already entertained, but 
they never cri'ate such as are not yet in existence When 
tlio learned shall have collected siiEBcient materials for 
(Jiving an ar curate history of the oiigin, (irogress, spread, 
and dogmatical revolutions of Buddhism, it will not be 
uiuiiteresting to inquire into the causes that have operated 
in eoiumumcating to two religious systems essentially 
difTernig in their lespective tendencies so niany points 
of resemblance But that studv is yet to be made. We 
know very litth> on all those points 'I'he best informed 
are conipelh'd to acknowledge that in tin* present state of 
information we are still iii the daik, the thickness of 
which IS occasionallj relieved hj a few transient and 
nueertain glimpses which are insulTicient to enlighten tlie 
mind, and enahle I lie -seaicher after truth to guide safely 
his ste])s III reading the |)articnlars of the life of the 
last Buddha Baudama, it is impossible not to feel reminded 
of many circmnst.iuces relatmg to our Kavioiir’s life, such 
as it has been sketched out by the evangelists. The 
ongin of the close afliiutv between many doctrinal points 
and maxims common both to Christianity and Buddhisih 
having been ascertained, it will not be difficult to find out 
and explain how the votaries of both have come to adopt 
so many practices, ceremonies, obseivaiices, and institu- 
tions nearly similar 

Having endeavoured to exjilam ihe nature of the insti- 
tution of the Talapoins, .and the object aimed at by its 
professed members, wo will now proceed to examine its 
systematical organisation, or sacred hierarchy. 
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ARTICLE ITT 

HIERARCHY OK 'I HE ORIJER 

It is somewhat surjDrising to find in llie middle of half- 
civilised nations, such as the Rnnnese, Siamese, Cingalese, 
and Thibetans, a religious oi'der, mill a distinct and ivi'll- 
niarked hierarchy, constitutions and ri'giilations, providing 
for the admission of members, determining their occupa- 
tions, duties, obligations, and their mode of lifi'. and form- 
ing, as it were, a compact, solid, and jierfect body, that, has 
subsisted, almost without cliangi', during se\ ei al cent lines, 
and snrvivi'd the destruction of kingdoms, the fall of royal 
dynasties, and all the confusion and agitation produced 
by political commotions and revolutions It is 111 Thibet 
that th(‘ order is found existing 111 the greatest perfi'ct ion, 
under the lostering care of the (Jrand Lama, or High 
I’riest, who combines in his own person the regal as well 
as the sacerdotal dignity and ])ower In tlu' city of Lassa, 
a ]ioiitifical court, an elective sacerdotal duet, and acollege 
of superior Lamas impart to the ordei digmfv, decencj, 
respectability, and stability, which insure its continued 
existence, and moie or less e\lend its iiilliieiice over its 
iiK'uibers living in distant countries. 'Phi' peiiod ol the 
introduction of Hiiddhi'-m fiom India into 'Phibet is \ery 
uiic(*rtaiii, if not (jiiite iinkiu. vii Iliiddhist annals men- 
tion that after the holding ol I lie third council, 236 yeais 
after (laudama’s de.ath, some missionaru'swere dejiiited by 
the president of that assembly to t*o ami [ireach religion 
in some parts of the Himalayan r.aiige We may suppose 
that this had reference to the southern slojies ol the 
mountains Be that as it m.ay. it a])pears certain that the 
eatabhshineiit of a pontifical chief or so\ureign, with royal 
prerogatives, was set up by one of the grandsons ol the 
great Tartar warrior Gengis in or about the middle of the 
thirteenth century In other countries, where the order 
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has no counectioii whatever with the civil power, we can 
scarcely expect to sec it surrounded with an equal splen- 
dour, or subsisting in the same state of s^ilendonr and 
regularity. Though this is the case in Bnrinah, it is im- 
]) 08 Sibh‘ not to acknowledge the fact that the regulations 
of the Wini are more carefully attended to in this country 
than in Thibet. Tlie conduct of the monks here is incom- 
pa’^ably inort' regular. I'hc public could not bear an open 
derelu'iion of the duties iinixised by the vows of poverty 
and chastity. But. if credit be given to the narratives of 
travellers, the 'ITiibetan monks do not scruple to forsake 
occasionally those duties, without appearing to tear the 
nsiiijr of a popular ciy of indignation, on account of their 
niislieliavioiir in points considered of siicli vast iiiiport- 
ance. Extraordinary, indeed, would be its \ital energies, 
were the remotest parts of this great and tar-spread body 
to receive the same nii])nlse and exhibit t lie same symiptonih 
of vitality as those ne.arest to the Insirt or jinnciple of 
lite Having never met with any di*tailed ■jiarticnlars 
regarding the Thibetan monks, we iiiiist rem.ain satisfied 
with laying before the reader an account of all that relates 
to the constituent parts of the order, such as they are 
found existing in Biirniah and developed m the sacred 
w 1 itingh 

'J’he whole fraternity is composed, 1st, of young men 
who have put on the Talapoiuic dress wothout being con- 
sidered professed members of the fraternity, or having 
hitherto passed through a certain ordeal somewhat re- 
sembling an ordinary , they are called iS/ti/t/is , 2d, of 
those who, hav mg liv<‘d for a while m the community in a 
probationary state, are admitted pi of eased members with 
the ceremonies usually observed on auoh occasions, whereby 
the title and char, act er of Phoiigyie are solemnly conferred , 
they are denominated /‘ntziii'., 3d,of tlie heads of each 
house or eoimminitv, who have the power to control all 
the inmates of the house, 4th, of a provincial, whose 
jurisdiction extends over all the communities spread in the 
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towns and villages of the province or district ; Sth, of a 
superior general, residing m the capital or its suburbs, 
called Thaitt-dan, or great master, having the general 
management and direction of all the affairs of the order 
throughout the empire. He is emphatically called by the 
name of Tha-thana-pamg, which means that he has the 
power over religion Let us say something ujioii each of 
these five degrees of the Buddhi,stic liierarchy. 

It IS an almost universal custom among the Bunnese 
and Siamese to cause boys who have attained the age of 
puberty, or even before that time, to enter for a year or 
two one of the many I'alapoinic houses, to put 011 the 
yellow dress, for the double purjxise of learning to read 
and write, and of acquiring merits for future existences 
On the occasion of the deatli ol certain persons, it happens 
sometimes that a meinber of the family will enter the 
coiiimniiity for six months or a year. When a young lad 
IS to make his first entrance into a house of the order, he 
IS led thereto, riding oji a richly (a])ari 8 oned pony, or 
sitting ill a fine jialaiKjuin earned on the shoulders of four 
or more men He i,s allowed to use one or several gold 
umbrellas, which art* held opened over his head Dunng 
the triumphal march he is preceded by a long hue of men 
and women, attired in their richest dresses, c-arrying a large 
quantity of presents destined for the use of the inmateb 
of the Kiaong (such is the general name given to all the 
houses of the brotherhood 11 Biirmah) which the young 
postulant IS to reside in. In tins stately order the proces- 
sion, attt'iided with a band playing 011 various musical 
instruments moves on slowly and circuitously through 
the principal streets ot the town towaids the monastery 
that has been fi.xed upon This display of an ostentatious 
pomp is, on the iiart of the parents and relatives, an 
honour paid to the postulant who generously consecrates 
himself to so exalted a calling, and on the part of the 
youth a last farewell to worldly vanities. He has no 
sooner descended from his splendid conveyance and crossed 
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tbe threshold of the kiaong than he is delivered by his 
parents into the hands of the superior, and placed under 
his care. His head is instantly shaved ; he is stripped of 
his fine secular dress, and habited in the plain and humble 
yellow garb; he innst lay aside every sort oi ornament, 
and remain contcnied with the unassuming simplicity 
becoming his new position. The kiaong is to become his 
heme, and its inmates are substituted in the room of his 
fathir and mother, brothers and sisters. 

The duty of the young shyin is to minister to the wants 
of th(> elders of the house, to bring and place before them 
at fixed timi's the usual supply of water, the betel-box, 
and the daily food; to attend them on some pious errand 
through the town or the country A portion of his time 
IS diwoted to accpiiring the art of reading and writing, and 
occasionally the elemcmts of arithmetic There are five 
general precepts obligatory on all men , but the shyin is 
bound to the observance of five additional ones, making 
ten altogi tlier, by which he is forbidden — ist, to kill 
animals, ad, to steal; 3d, to give limiself np to carnal 
pleasures, 4th, to tell lies, 5th. to drink wiiie or other 
lutoMcating liquors, 6th, to eat afti r inid-da^ , 7th, to 
dance, sing, or play on any musical instrument , 8th, to 
colour Ins face , 9th, to stand on elevated places, not 
pro])er for him ; loth, to touch or handle gold or silver.^ 


' In {Tianuns; ovii the latttr put 
of Hiuldh i s lift th< rc idt r has seen 
tint thi 1 < ss import int points of dis- 
ciplim hiM ixenthc subjict of mtitb 
discussion in the \ ill) rliys of Bud 
dhism Amon^ those points of tliv- 
ptitt \nd conUntion the list 

hvt •Yrtuh s iliOM tunmu lUd The 
second council \n is asscinbUd for the 
piii]K)Sc of sittlini; wmm disputes 
>vhich distiactcd the Buddhist 
ihangi, 01 Asst niblv and caused 
great (list«rb\nccs I Ik venerable 
Rasa, who hvtd in Wethahe, \ city 
situated on the Gunduck north of 


IIippooi undtrtook a longjouiney, 
as fir as Kosambi for the express 
puiposc of warning the religious of 
thit countiy ag iinst the dangerous 
innoviiicms which were inttjB^iiced 
by a consideiable body of Rahans 
bt longing to the eastein distiicts of 
Welhabc 

Ihe jouiney was certainly a long 
one in a western direction The 
mins of the famous city of Kosambi 
have lK.en discovered at a place called 
Kosim, thirty miles above Allahabad, 
on the Jumna I hey are most exten- 
sive, and at once indicate the import- 
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The trespassing of the five first precepts is visited with 
expulsion from the kiaong ; but that of the five last may 
be expiated by a ]iroper peiicance 

The young shyiiis, as before observed, do not remain m 
the kiaong beyond the period of one or two years; they 
generally leave it and return to a si'cnlar life. 'I’here are. 
however, some of them, who, fond of the easy and quiet 
life of Talapoins, or actuated hj other motives, prefer 
remaining longer in those places of retirement. They 
betake themselves to the study ol the duties, rules, and 
obligations of the professed members of the society , they 
pay more attention to the re.adingof leligioiis books, and 
endeavour to obtain the required qualifications Being 
sufficiently instructed on .all these points, .and h.aving 
att.ained the .age of twenty jeurs, they are solemnly 
admitted among the professed members of tlie brother- 
hood under the iiaiiK' of Pat/, in The interesting cere- 

nioiiies obseived on tho occasion will hereafter be fully 
described 'I’lie state of I’.atzin is, theiefore, properly 
speaking, that of Phong^v ic, though that name is sorm- 
times resen ed tor him who is the head of a monastery 
bVerj' other steji or promotion 111 the liierarch^ is jiiirely 
honorary, 111 so far that it does not impose upon him who 


ance that plate must havt liad in the 
diys of Its piosprnt} A brok*n 
pillir, the polished shift of whiui 
must have moasund f<ct, i 
covered with insciiptions , it is one 
of the most iinpoitant Ihuldhist 
rehes. It lb probably one of those 
pillars erected by Athoka m c\cry 
part of his extensive doininiotis It 
bears no insciiption muie amicnt 
than the second and thud ccntuiy of 
the Chtislian cia A siiniHt <ne 
was erected it Pj i>agf» .in ancient 
city mentioned by Ilwen Thsang «is 
l>emg situated at the confluence cf 
the CjdUgfS and the Jumna, amt 
finally dfstioyed by the gradual en 
croac^ments of the rivets 1 he place 


rem lined abandoned until the rln>s 
of tht Lmpeior Akhbai , wlio built a 
foil lalUd Illababis 1 he n w city 
uceivffl the mine of Allihabad from 
the 1 mpeior Shah fUian Ihe 
famous pillai ealkd tht* Allahalud 
PiU ir bt irs thu < inscnptions Fhe 
fust IS ih It of Asf ki, 240 veils B c , 
reeoiOmg nisi diets for the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism , the second is that 
of Samudra Crupta, in the second 
century of our cn, commt moritive 
of his extensive dominions , the thinl 
IS that of Jchangir, mentioning his 
iccession to the throne "I he last le- 
s( ttmg up of this famous pillar took 
place m 1838 
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is BO promoted any new duty or obligation different from 
what is obligatory on every professed member ; but it 
confers a power or pmsdiction for commanding, con- 
trolling, and governing all the brethren under his care. 
In virtue of such disl inctions, a superior, how high soever 
Ins rank may be, is bound to the observance of the same 
rules, duties, and obligations as the last Patain ; his sacred 
character is not i‘nlarg(*d or altered , he is only entrusted 
with a oerlaiii amoiiut of jurisdiction over some of his 
bretliren 

'I'he 'I'alapom is bound to his coniinuiiity, so that in 
e\en kiaong or house ol tlie order there are ordinarily to 
be iiiei several I’atzins and a good iiiiinbei of shyins 
Each kiaoiig has a chief who jiresides over the coniinunitj', 
under the ap|)ellation of Tsaya, or, as is more often the 
case, under that of I’hoiigyie He is, in most instances, 
the nominee of the individual who has built llie monas- 
tery, and who is vested with a kind of right of patronage 
to appoint whom lie likes to be the head of the house he 
has elected He who is the head of tlie house has power 
over all the iiiuiate.s, and every one acknowledges him as 
his immediate superior He h.as the management of all 
the btth‘ alTaiis of the community, enforces the regular 
obsenance of the rules and duties of the profession, cor- 
lects abuses, rebukes the trespassers, spurs the la/.y, excites 
the hikevvarui, keeps peace and maintains good under- 
standing amongst his subordinates He receives, in his 
official character, the pious visitors who resort to his 
monastery, either for the^sake of making voluntarj’ offer- 
ings 111 token of their respect for and admiration of his 
eminent sanctity, or for conversing with him on some 
religious subji'cts, vvhicli, let it be said quietly, out of 
deferenci' to human frailty, sometimes make room for 
those of a worldly character. If the alms-givers or advice- 
seekers belong, as often happens, to the fair and devout 
sex, they must reuiain at a distance of six or twelve 
cubits, as the place may allow, from their pious adviser. 
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It is supposed that a nearer proximity mig-l)t endanger the 
virtue of the holy recluse. 

In every town a considerable number of kiaougs are 
found, either in the suburbs or within the walls, in a 
quarter reserved for tlie purpose In everj village the 
kiaoug IS to be met with, as the parson's house m our vil- 
lages of Europe. The poorest place is not without a small 
and often very humble house for the I’hongyie wiio resides 
there, if not during the whole year, at least during the 
rainy season One or sevei-al d'/ii'dis, a sort of fiagstah 
painted, and ivitli some of its |»arts gilt, bearing the emblem 
of the sacied bird henza, or Brahuunical duck, at thiee- 
fourths of its height, from whiili hang down gracefnllj 
several stivameis, amid a grovi- ot trint triM's, mdieate to 
the traiellei the habitation — soinetniK'S luimble, some- 
times stately — with its siiper|)osed tliiei' roots, wliere the 
llaliaiis ilwell 'rh(‘ kiaong is also a ])la('e wliere the 
traveller is well K'lened, and can s 1 ,i\ tor a daj or two 
During the diy season, when theie are few boys lemaining 
with the Phoiig,\ies, it is a place much safei than the 
dzeats The ininates are generally very gl.id to leceive 
str.iijgers, who by their conversation alford them some 
moments of jileasaiit di\<‘rsion winch relievi* the habitual 
iiionotoiiy ol then life 'Plu'sc* sarioiis eommunities are 
placed under the |nrisdiction of a L’eneral superior, or a 
provincial named 'I'saia-daii. or great master , tliey form, 
under Ins authority, a proi iice of tlie ordei a division 
much similar to that of several religious ordei s lu Kurope 
He (>n|Oys a large sliare of ])iibhe respect and veneration. 
Ills kiaong outshines the others 111 splendour and deco- 
rations The first and w'ealtlnest inhabitants of the place 
are prond to call tliemseUes Ins disciples and su]jporters, 
and to supply him liberally wit It all that he may require. 
His chief duty is to settle dih])utes that not unfreqiiently 
arise between rival eommuinties The demon of discord 
often haunts these abodes of p-ace and retirement The 
authority of the provincial interferes to put down fends 
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and contentions, which envy and jealousy, the two great 
enemies of devotf'ps, not uufreijnently excite. When a 
Talapoin is accused oi lucoulincnce or other serious in- 
fringemenl of llie vdal rules of the profession, he is sum- 
moned to the tnbiiiifil ol <he Tsnya-diiii, who, assisted and 
aiivised by some elders, exammesthe case and pronounces 
the sentence. Sujierior intellectual attainments do not 
appear to h(' the essential qualifications tor obtaining this 
high dignity. The writer lias met w'lth two or three of 
thr'se dignitaries who, in his opinion, were vastly inferior 
to iiiaiiy of their subordinates in talents and capacity. 
^’hey weri' old and good-natured men, who had spent 
.alnuist all their lives wit Inn the precincts of the monas- 
tery. 'rinur dress, manners, and habits wen' entirely 
similar to those of their bivtlireii of inferior grade 

111 the cajiital, or its suburbs, of the kingdom of Ava, 
where is the keystone of the Talapoiiiie fabric, tlie sujxr- 
littinh/ great master resides His lurisdiction extends 
over .all the fraternity within the realm of his Burmese 
ma|esl). Ills jiositioii near the seat of government, and 
Ins capacity of king’s musti'r or te.acher, must have at all 
1 mil's confi'rred njKin linn a very great degree of influence 
over all Ins su 1 lord i mates. He i-. honoured with the erai- 
iieiit title of iiieainng tli.at he has power 

and control o\i'r all tli.at apjierfaiiis to religion It does 
not appe.ar that peculiarly shining qu.alific.ations or high 
attaiuuieiit s an' retjuired ui him who is honoured with such 
a dignity The mere accidental circumstance of having 
been tlie king’s instructor when he was as vet a youth is 
a snffli'ient, nay, tlie only necP8s.ary recommendation for 
the promotion to such a high jiositioii. Hence it geiie- 
lally lia])])ens iliat each king, at his accession to the 
throne, eoiifers the liighesf dignity of the order on his 
favoiiriti' I’hougjae. In lliat case the actual incumbent 
has to resign the place to liis more influential brother, and 
becomes an ordinary nii'iiiber of the fraternity, unh*.sb he 
prefers lea\ ing the societj altogether, and re-entering the 
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lay condition. Great indeed is the respect paid by the 
king to the head Phongyie. When on certain days of 
worship he is invited to go to the palace and deliver some 
instnictions to his majesty, the proud monarch (path the 
soniew hat elevated place he occupies, and takes one almost 
on a level with that of the courtiers, whilst the \eneralile 
personage goes to sit on the very same carpet just vacated 
by the king When he liapjieusto go out and visit some 
monasteries or jilaces of woislnp, lie is tieiier.illj carried 
on a gilt littei, in great state, attended by a Lirgi' number 
of his brethren and a consuhu'able letiiiiie of laymen 
IJiiring t h(> passage, marks ol the greatest rcsjiect aie giv eii 
by the people The iiionastei’v he lives m is on a scale of 
splendour truly siirjiiisiiior Its form and ajipearance are 
similar to that of other leligioiis houses, hut in variety 
and richness of decorations it surpasses them all. It is 
entirely gilt both inside and out, not only are the jiosts 
coveied with gold leaves, but often they are inlaid with 
rubies, which 1 siijipose aiv of t he coinmonesl di'sciiption 
and of little value 

To confer an additional saeiediiess to his person and 
jiosition, the lives by himself, with but 

one or two I’hongyies, whom we may consider as his 
secretaries or maior-domos, who remain 111 an apartment 
near to the entrance, to leceive visitors and usher them 
into the presence ol the gieat personage. Jlesides, there 
are lay guardians who take good can* tliat not the least 
noise should ever disturb the silence of the place. 

When the writer first visited that digiutaiy, he was 
much amused, on his approach to tlie place, to iric'et with 
those mute guardians, vvjio by all sorts of sigus and ges- 
tures were endeavouring to make him understand that he 
must walk slowly and noiselessly, and beware to speak 
aloud. When adiiiiti ed to the jiresence of the Tsaya-dau, 
he was not a little surprised to find a man exceedingly 
self-conceited, who thought that to him alone belonged 
the right of speaking. His language was that of a master 
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to whom no one was expected to presume to offer the 
least contradiction He appt'ared quite offended when his 
visitor was compelled to dissent fi-om him on certain 
points broiif'ht forward durinj' the conversalion. He was 
then about fifty years old He was, for a Biinnan, of a 
tall stature, vsitli leffidar and haiidsoiue features. The 
face was a htfli* (uuacmted, as Iw-cmnes a monk. His 
spiritual pridi' east a darkish and unpleasant appearance 
on Ins (lerson. He spake quickly and st'iitentiously ; 
a])pearing all the while seaively to iiotici' his iiitiu-locutor. 
Admiration of self and vanity piened tliioii^h the thin 
\eil wliieh his affected hiiniility sjiread ovit his couiite- 
naiiee. The writer left him with an iiiipres.s]on very dif- 
ferent from that which a worthy I'higbsh eiivoj', in the 
end of the last cent nry, entertained of a similar personage, 
whose mild, benign, and jiions exterior ca])tivated him to 
such an extent as to elicit from him a request to bo re- 
membered in his prayers 

In our days, the powi'r of tlie 'l’ha-1 liana- paing is merely 
nouiinal ; the effects of Ins )uri.sdiction are scarcely felt 
beyond his own neighlxiiirhoiKl Such, however, was not 
the case in former times Spiiiliial commissioners were 
sent yearly by him, to examine into and report on the 
state of the communities throughout the proviiiecs They 
had to inquire jiaiticiilaily whether the rules were regu- 
larly observed or not, whether the professed inoinbevs 
weie really well (juahfied for their holy calling or not. 
Tliey were empowered to repress abuses, and whenever 
some unworthy brother, -or Maii was found within 

the enclosure of a monastery, he was forthwith degraded, 
strip^ied of the yellow garb, and compelled to resume a 
secular enurso of life Unfortunately for the welfare of 
the order those salutary >-^^8 no more take place, the 
wholesome check is done away with. Left without a 
superior control, the order has fallen into a low degree of 
abjectiiess and degradation. The situation of Talapoins is 
often looked upon now as one fit for lazy, ignorant, and 
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idle people, who, being anxioas to live well and do nothing, 
put on the sacred dress for a certain time, until, tired of 
the duties and obligations of their new profession, they 
retire and betake themselves anew to a secular life. This 
practice, as far as my observation goes, is ]m‘tty general, 
if not almost universal. There are, however, a few exce])- 
tions. Though labouring under many serious disadvan- 
tages, the society continues to subsist with all its exterior 
characteristics , the various steps of its hierarchy are as 
well marked and defined now as Ihey were before under 
more favourable circumstances Its framework remains 
entire, but the materials composing it art' somewhat im- 
perfect and unsound. 

There is in that religious body a latent prmci])le of 
vitality, that keeps it up and communicates to it an 
amount of strength and energy that, have hitherto main- 
tained it in the midst of wars, revolutions, and political 
convulsions of all descriptions. Whether siippoi-ted or 
not by the ruling }M)\v er, it has remained always firm and 
unchanged It is impossible to account sat isf.ict only for 
such a phenomenon, unless we find a clear and evident 
cause of such an extraordinary vitality , a cause indejien- 
dent of ordinary occurrences, time, and circumstances , a 
cause deeply rooted in the very soul of the po])ulationB, 
that exhibit before the observer tins great and striking 
religious feature. 'I’hat cause appears to be the strong 
religious sentiment, the fi’-m faith that pervades the 
masses of Uuddhists. The laity admire and venerate the 
religious, and voluntarily and cheerfully contribute to 
their maintenance and welfare. From its ranks the reli- 
gious body is constantly recruited. There is scarcely a 
man that has not been a member of the fraternity for a 
certain penod of time. 

Surely such a general and continued impulse could not 
last long, unless it were maintained by a powerful reli- 
gious conviction. The members of the order preserve, at 
least exteriorly, the decorum of their profession. The 
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rules and regulations are tolerably well observed; the 
grades of hierarchy are maintained with a scrupulous ex- 
actitude. The life of the religious is one of restraint and 
perpetual control He is denied all sorts of pleasures and 
diversions. How could such system of self-denial be ever 
maintainerl, wei(< it not for the belief which the Hahans 
have in the merits that they amass, by lollowing a course 
of life which, after all, is repugnant to nature It cannot 
be denied that human motives often influence both the 
laity and the religious, but divested of faith and of the 
sentiments inspired by even a false belief, their action 
could not produce, in a lasting and ]iersevenng manner, the 
extraordinary and striking fact we witness in Buddhistic 
countries 


ARTlCliK IV. 

ORDINATION, OR CERRMONIRS OBsl.RVED AT THE ADMISSION 
INTO THE SOCIETY. 

We will now explain rather minutely, and describe as 
accurately as ])ossil)le, the various ceremonies performed 
on the occasion of the promotion of a shy in to the rank of 
patzin, or professed member It must be borne in mind 
that tins ordeal through which he has to pass or ordina- 
tion, as we may .aiitly perhaps term it, winch he has to 
receive, does not confer any peculiar character, or give 
any special spiritual power to the admitted candidate; 
blit it merely initiates him to a more perfect course of 
life, and makes him the member of a society composed of 
men aiming at a higher degree of sanctity or perfection. 
'I’he iiiciiuibentjinnst be provided for the ceremony with a 
dress such as is used in the community; he must be 
found exempt from certain moral and physical defects 
that would render him unworthy of being admitted a 
member of the order ; he must pledge himself to a rigorous 
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observance of certain regulations which form the constitu- 
tions of the society. 

The place where the ceremony is to be performed is a 
hall measuring at least twelve cubits in length, not in- 
cluding the space occupied by the Rahans whose presence 
is required on the occasion. The assembly ot I’hongyies, 
or Rahans, must include ten or twelve members at least 
if the ceremony be performed in towns, and four or six if 
it be in the country. He who presides over the ceremony 
is called Upitze, meaning master or guide; ho has an 
assistant, named Cambawa Tsaia, who'-e office it is to read 
the sacred Cambawa, or book of ordination, to present the 
candidate to the Upitze and Ins assembled brethren, to put 
to him the requisite questions as prescribed by the ritual, 
and to give him instructions on certain points, tlie igno 
ranee of which would prove highly prenulicial to and 
greatly offensive in a jirofessed member of the order All 
the regulations jirescribed and the ceremonies observed 
on the occasion are contained in a book wiitten in I’ali, 
the sacred language. This book may be aptly termed the 
ritual of the Buddhists. It is held in gieat j-espect, and 
some copies written on sheets of ivory witli gilt edges are. 
truly beautiful, and bespeak the high value lluddhists seti 
on the work. The copyists have retained the use of the 
old square Pah letters, instead of employing the circular. 
Buimese characters All the ordinances and ])rescnptions 
in this book are supposed to have been promulgated and 
sanctioned by no less an authority than (iaudama himself, 
the last Buddha and the acknowledged originator and 
founder of the Talapoinic order Hence the high respect 
and profound veneration all Buddhists bear to its con- 
tents. The candidate, previously to the beginning of the 
ceremony, must be provided, as aforesaid, with his •paita, 
or mendicant’s pot; and a t'siwaraii, the clerical diess on 
monkish habit. The paila is an open-mouthed pot of a 
ti'uncated spheroidal form, wherein each member of the, 
v,oi„ II, s 
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brotherliood must receive tlie alms which every morning 
he goes to collect in the streets. 

The tsiwaran or yellow* garment, the only dress be- 
coming u Bahan, is composed first of a piece of cloth bonnd 
to the loins with a leathern girdle, and falling down to 
the feet ; seconil, of a cloak of a rectangular form, covering 
the f-lioulders and breast and leaching somewhat below the 
knee; and, thnd, of another piece of cloth of the same 
shape, which is folded many times and thrown over the 
left shoulder the two ends hanging down before and 
behind Another at tide always required lor completing 
the lull dress of the Kalian is the airmia, a sort of fan made 
of palm leaves, set in light oval-shaped wooden frame, 
with a serpentine handle, somewhat lesembhng in appear- 
ance the letter S 

The Burmese translatoi of the Pah text has interpolated 
his work with many remarks tending to elucidate the 
text, and to show the various motives and reasons that 
h.ave induced Gaiidama todecri'e and publish as obligatory 
the regulations laid down in the sacred Cambawa It 
must be borne in imiid, too, that the omission of some 
essential parts of the ceremonies annuls ilcfarfo the ordi- 
nation, whilst the noii-coiiipliance with otheis of minor 
importance, though not invalidating the act of admission 
into the sacred fannlv, ent.ails sin upon all membeisof the 
brothel hooil asstmibled o officio lor the ceremony. The 
reader must be prepared to observe many jioints of close 
resemblance between the ceremonies observed at the re- 
ception nt a monk, or the ordination of a priest, and those 
performed in these parts on the solemn occasion of admit- 
ting a c.'viididate to the dignity ol Patzin. 

The preparations for the solemnity being completed, and 
the assembled fatlier.s having occupied their respective 


* Anionq southern Buddhists, pro- traded from the Tack-tree wood, by 
ftrenee is piven to the yelhm colour the process of boiling, supplies the 
/or the oionk s hahtt The juice en- necess,iry ingredient for dyeing 
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seats under the presidence of the Upitze, the candidate is 
introduced into their presence attended by the assistant 
or reader of the Cambawa, and canyini; his patta and 
yellow garnieuts. He is enjoined to repeat distinctly 
thrice the following sentence to the Upitze, kneeling 
down, and liis body bent forwaid. with his joined hands 
raised to the forehead “ Wneiable President, I acknow- 
ledge yon to be my Upitze.” 'J’hese words having been 
three times repeated, the assistant, addressing himself to 
the candidate, sajs ■“ Dost thou acknowledge this to be 
thy patta, and these thy sacred \ estnients ’ ” To which 
he audibly answers, “ Yes ” 

Upon this the translatoi lemarks that, on a certain day, 
a Kalian that had been nidained without being supplied 
with either or Isiinaiiin went out rpiite naked, and 

leceived in the palms of his joined hands the food offered 
to him So exfi.ioidinary, one would have said so nnedi- 
tying, a jiioceeding having been nienlioiied to (lairdama, 
he ordered that hencefoiwaul no liah.iii should ever be 
ordained unless lie had b(*en previously inferingated le- 
garding the jiafla and the vestments An\ disobedience 
to this miunction would entail siu on the assembled 
fathers. 

The assistant having desired the candidate to withdraw 
from the assembly to a distance ot twelve cubits, and the 
latter having complied with his reipiest, he tnins towaids 
the assembled lathers and addresses them as follows 
•‘Veueiable U[)itze, and \on biethren herein congregated, 
listen to my words. The candidate who now stands in a 
humble postiiie before you solicits from the Upitze the 
favour of being honoured with the dignity of patzin If 
it appears to you that everything is projierly arranged and 
disposed for this purpose, I will duly admonish him O 
candidate, be attentive unto mv words, and beware lest 
on this solemn occasion thon utterest an untruth or con- 
cealest aught from our knowledge Jjearn that there are 
certain incapacities and defects which render a person 
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unfit tor admittance into our order Moreover, when 
before tin-- as'-i'mbly thon slialt be mteirogated respecting 
hucli defects, tlion ai 1 to answer truly, and declare what 
iMcapac>ties tlioii nia\e“f labour under. Now this is not 
tlie time to leinaiii silent and decline thy head, every 
tneiiiluT ol the .issenibly has aright to interrogate thee 
at 1ms |di'asiii(‘. and it is thy bounden duty to return an 
Aiiswei to all he iiitenogations ” 

■ t '.indiilate, ail thou allected with any of the following 
e</iti|)Iainls the lepiosi, or any such odious maladies? 
Hast thou the set ol iila or other similar coniphiints i Dost 
thou siiilei liom asthma or coughs? Ait thou afflicted 
with those coni])!. lints that arise from a i'oirii])ted blood ? 
.Vit thou atfeded by iii.idness or the other ills caused by 
giants, witches, oi evil sjiirits of the lorests and iiioiin- 
tains ? ” To each sepaiate interiogatioii be answers 
•• h'loni such connihiints and bodily disoiders I am fiee ” 
“Art thou a man?” “I am” “Art thou a tine and 
legitimate son?” “J am” “Art thou involved m 
debts ? ” "1 ,1111 not ” • 'i'he bonndeii man and underling 
ol some gieat man?” “No, 1 am not” “Have tby 
paien Is given consent to thy oi din, at ion ? ” “They have 
given it ” “ 11. 1 st thou le.iclied the age of twenty years ? ’’ 

“ I have .itt allied it ”* “ Aie thy vestments and sacred 

patla jiiep.ired ? ” ‘ They are ” “ Candid.ate, what is thy 

name > ’’ “ M\ name is W.ago,” meaning, metaphorically, 

aide .ind uiiworlhi being “Wliat is the name ol thy 
mastei > " • His name is I'pitKe” 

* The wnlti dots not think it ti- n sons ho h.id not the consent of 
woilh iipoiting the icihousthat in the pircnts, .md fixed twenty years 
diKid Oaudaiiii to j i> duwn tlio'sc «is the at^ requisite in him who would 
s( \( lal It £;ul itioiib 1 he> o»i tbn* otter hiniscJf foi the pjomotion to Iht 
oimin to the lut thii soiiu mdi order of Patriu Noslaxe, no debtor, 
vuluds tontiiNtii to In ordainxd could be ordained, Ixicausc a man m 
though InlKHinn}; unikr ptwsualt'c- such a condition does not belong to 
tuts ind ihirth) bct-imc a sort of himself, ind lannot dispose of his 
«-tait<ling di''i^riUi to tin sotHtv It person, which to a ceitain extent is 
w IS* at the K quest of hi-* faihci thu the piopeity of his master ind ere* 
Buddha fox bade receiving to oidina' ditor 
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The assistant, haritig finished the examination, tnrns 
his face towards the assembled fathers, and thus proceeds * 
“ Venerable Upitze, and ye assembled brethren, be pleased 
to listen to my words I have duly admonished this can- 
didate, who seeks from you to be admitted into our order. 
Does the present moment appear to yon a meet and proper 
time that he should come forward ^ If so, 1 shall order 
him to come nearer.” Then turning to the candidate, 
he bids him come close to the assembly and ask their 
consent to hia ordination 'I’he order is instantly com- 
plied with by the candidate, who, having left behind him 
the distance of twelve cubits that separated him fioiii the 
fathers, s(|uats on hia heels, the body bending forward and 
the hands raised to his loreliead, and says : “ 1 beg, 0 
fathers ol this assembly, to be admitted to the profession 
of Kalian. }lave pity on me ; take me from the state of 
layman, which is one of sin and imperfection, and advance 
me to that of Kalian, a state of virtue and perfection.” 
These words must be repeated three times 

The assistanl then resumes his discourse as follows 
“ O ye fathers here assembled, hear my words, 'rhis can- 
didate, humbly prostialed before you, begs oi the Upitae 
to be admitted into 0111 holy profession ; it seems that he 
is free from all de,f(>cts, corporal infirmities, as well as 
mental incapacities, that would otherwise debar him from 
entering our holy slate ; he is likewise provided with the 
patta and sacred vestments , moreover, he has asked, in 
the name of the Upitze, permission of the assembly to be 
admitted among the Kahans Now let the assembly com- 
plete hia ordination To whomsoever this seems good, let 
him keep silence* whosoever thinks otherwise, let him 
declare that this candidate is unworthy of being admitted ” 
And these words he repeats three times. Afterwards he 
proceeds “ Since, then, none of the fathers object, but all 
are silent, it is a sign that the assembly has consented : 
so, therefore, be it done. Let therefore this candidate pass 
out of the state of sin and imperfection into the perfect 
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state of Rohan, and thiifi, by the consent of the Upitze 
and of all the fathers, let him be ordained.” 

And he further says; “ITie fathers must note down 
under what shade, on u hat day, at what hour, and in what 
season the ordiiiatiou has been performed.” 

This beinfjf done, the reader of the sacred Cambawa 
adds “ JiCt the candidate attend to the following duties, 
winch It IS incumhent on him to perform, and to the faults 
hereatii'r enmnorated, winch he must carefully avoid 

" 1 ft IS the duty of each member of our brotherhood 
to beg for his iood with labour, and with the exertion of 
the ninhele.s of Ins feet ; and through the whole course of 
his life he must gain his subsistence by the labour of his 
feet lie is allowed to make use of all the things that 
are offered to liuii in particular, or to the society in general, 
that au* usually presented in banquets, that are sent by 
letter, and that are given at the new and full moon and on 
festivals. O candidate, all these things you may use for 
your food ” To this he replies, “ Sir, T understand what 
you tell me ” 

The assistant resumes his instructions “ 2 Tt is a part 
of the duty of a member of our society to wear, through 
hunnhty, yellow clothes, made of rags thrown about in 
the streets or among the tondis If, however, by Lis 
talents and virtue one jirocures for himself many bene- 
factors, he may receive irom them for his habit the fol- 
lowing articles, cotton and silk, or cloth of red® and 
yellow wool." 'I'he elect answers, “ As I am instructed, 
80 1 will do ” 

The instructor goes on • “3 JCvery member of the 
society must dwell in houses built under the shade of 
lofty trees.® Hut if, owing to your proficiency and zeal in 


® It IS prukilile tluit the allusion lo the canonical colour of the habit of 
the red (.oloin has i 1 hiliet tn origin all the monks among the southern 
1 he Buddhist monks of ihil rountiy Buddhists 

have idopiet! the ledfoi then diess, ** In this part of the regulations 
in prefeienceto the yellow, which is the elect is reminded of the primi' 
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the discharge of your duties, yon secure, to yourself power-^ 
ful suppoiiiers who are willing to build for you a better 
habitation, you may dwell in it The dwelliugs may be 
made of bamboo, wood, and bricks, with roofs adorned 
with turrets or spires oi pyramidal or triangular form.” 
The elect answers* “I will duly attend to these in' 
structioiis ” 

After the usual answer, the instructor proceeds : “ 4. 
It is incumbent upon an elect to use, as medicine, the 
urine of the cow, whereon lime and the juices of lemon or 
other sour Irnits have been poured. He may also avail 
himself, as medicines, of articles thrown out of bazaars 
and picked up in corners of streets He may accept, for 
medicinal purpose.^, nutmegs aud cloves. The following 


live condition of the members of the 
society In imitation of their bie- 
thrcn of the Brahininital peisiutsion, 
•ind also foi the purpose of living m 
seclusion, the Rahaiis, in the Ixgin- 
ning, were satisfied with dwelling in 
huts raised at the foot of some Ull 
tree As soon, how ever, ,is Iluddhisiii 
gained footing in various countries, 
we see that kings, nobles, and we.ilthy 
persons vied with each other in ereil- 
ing splendid houses for tlio use of 
the monks Gaudania himself w.as 
presented by King Pinijiathara at 
Radzagio with the splendid Weloo- 
won monastery In 'I hawatlic the 
rich man Anatapein offered him the 
famous Dzetawon mon,istery , and 
the rich lady Withaka of the same 
country gave him, as a gift, the no 
less splendid mansion named Poiip- 
pa3ron 

General A Cunningham has dis- 
covered the ruins of '1 haw attie, fifty- 
eight miles north of Kyzaliad, on the 
Rapti, m a place called bahet Maliet, 
situated between Akaona aud Bul- 
rarapur, five miles from the former 
and twelve from the latter It was 
the capital of King Pathenadi, situ- 
ated m north Kosala In the Legend 


of Buddha we have seen how that 
monarch was dispossessed of his 
throne by one of his sons, and died 
while on his way to tJie capital of 
Adratatlmt, his son-iu-Iaw The ruins 
of the renowned Dzetawon monas- 
tery have been identified by means 
of the infoi niatioii supplied by the 
wiitings of the Chinese pilgrims we 
have often mentioned 'Ihe monas- 
tery w.is distant laoo paces from 
Uie southern g.ite of the city The 
saircely li ss famous Pouppaynn mon- 
astery was erected to the east of the 
Dzetawon Mounds of rums in that 
very same direction leave no doubt 
t.iat in their bosom the last remains 
of that celebrated place are entombed 
It IS said that Gaudama, lieing fifty- 
five years old, began to reside perma- 
nently in monasteries built for him, 
,md that he spent, out of the last 
twenty-five seasons, nineteen in the 
Dzetawon and six in the Pouppayon 
According to Ilwen 'I hsang, the place 
occupied by the Dzetawon monastery 
was a square, having looo cubits on 
e.ich face or side Besides the mon- 
.istery, there were two temples and 
two tanks within the enclosure. 
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articles may also be used medicinally — butter, cream, and 
honey.” 

Now the assistant instructs the new religious on the 
four capital offences he must carefully avoid, under penalty 
of forfeiting the dignity he has ]U8t attained to, and 
solemnly warns him against committing one of them 
Those sins are fornication, theft, murder, and spiritual 
]>iide The ooininitting of one of these sms by religious 
aftei their onJmation, in the days of Uaudama, induced 
him to declare those excluded ilr facto from the society 
who had been guilty of such offences ; and he enjoined 
that the asnatant should immediatidy after the ceremony 
solemnly admonish the newly ordained Patzin carefully to 
shim such odious offences 

The assistant, without delay, proceeds as follows* “0 
elect, being now admitted into our society, it shall be 
no longer lawful for yon to indulge in carnal pleasures, 
whether with yourself or animals. He who is guilty of 
such sin can no longer be numbered among the peifect. 
Sooner shall the severed head be joined again to the neck, 
and life be restored to tlu' breathless body, than a Patzin 
who has committed fornication recover his lost sanctity. 
Hen are, therefore, lest you jiollute yourself with such a 
crime. 

“ Again, it is unlawful and forbidden to an elect to take 
things that belong to another, or even to covet them, 
although their value should not exceed about six annas 
(luie-fourth of a tical) Whoever sins even to that small 
amount is hereby deprived of his sacred character, and 
can no more be restored to his pristine state than the 
l)i*anch cut from the tree can retain its luxuriant foliage 
and shoot forth buds Beware of theft during the whole 
of youi mortal journey. 

“ Again, an elect can never knowingly deprive any living 
being of life, or wish the death ol any one, how tronble- 
Boiiie soever he maj prove. Sooner shall the cleft rock 
re-unite so as to make a whole, than he who kills any 
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being be readmitted into onr society. Cautiously avoid 
so heinous a crime. 

“ Again, no member of our brotherhood can ever arro- 
gate to himself extraordinary gifts or supernatural per- 
fections, or, through vaingloiy, give liimself out as a holy 
man ; such, for instance, as to withdraw into solitary places, 
and, on pretence of enjoying ecstasies like the Ariahs, 
afterwaids presume to teach others the way to uncommon 
spiritual attainments Sooner may the lofty palm-tree 
that has been cut down become green again, than an elect 
guilty of such pride be restored to his holy station. Take 
care for yoursell that you do not give way to such an 
excess.” The elect replies as before • “ A s I am instructed, 
so I will peiform ” Here ends Ihe ceremony The elect 
joins the body of Rahans, and withdraws in their company 
to his own kiaong 

It has already been mentioned that this ceremony or 
ordination does not impart any spiritual character inherent 
in the person ol the elect; but it is a mere formality he 
has to go through, to enter into the family of the jierfect 
The admitted member is not linked indissolubly to his 
new state ; he is at liberty to leave it when it pleases him, 
and r(‘-enter secular life He may, moreover, if inclined, 
apply for re-adnussion into the order, but he must go 
through the same ceremonies that weie observed on his 
first ordination It is not very common to meet among 
the Burmese Rahans men who from their youth have per- 
severed to an old age in their vocation. Those form the 
rare exceptions They are very much respected, and held 
in high consideration during their lifetime, and the 
greatest honours are lavished upon their mortal remains 
after their demise. They are often designated by the 
honourable denomination of “pure from their infancy.” 
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ARTICLE V. 

HULKS OF THK OKDKK. 

The oblipatioua inherent in the dignity of Patzin, and 
the nialtifariniiB duties prescribed to the Buddhist monks, 
are contained in a book called Patimauk, which is, pro- 
perly speaking, the manual of the order, and the Vade 
Mfi'iiiii of eveiy 't’alapoin, who is obliged to study it with 
great rare and attention It is even ordered that on fes- 
tival (lajs a certain number of recluses shall meet in a 
jiarticiilar jilace called 'I'hein, to listen to the reading of 
that book, or at least a part of it; that every brother 
should have always iiresent to his mind the rules and 
legulations of his profession, and be prompted to a strict 
obsenaiice ol all the points they enforce This injunction 
IS a very proper one, since it is a fact confirmed by the 
expeiu'uce of ages that relaxation and dissipation find 
their nay in all communities at the very momi'iit the rules 
are partially lost sight of. So attentive to this duty are 
some I’hoiigjies that they can repent by heart all the con- 
tents of the I’atimauk We have read the book with a 
good deal ot attention. Many wise and well-digested 
rules are to be met with here and there, but they are 
merged in a heap of iinniite. not to say ridiculous and 
childish, details, not woith lepeating In order, however, 
to gi\ e a correct and distinct outline of the mode of life, 
manners, habits, and occnpatioas of the Talapoms, we will 
extract from it all that has ajipeared to be interesting and 
calculated to attain the above purpose, leaving aside the 
incongruous mass of useless rubbish. 

Every member of the order, on his entering the profes- 
sion, must renounce his own will and bend his neck under 
the yoke of the rule. So anxious indeed has been the 
f r.amer of its statutes to leave no room or field open to the 
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independent exertions of the mind, that every action of 
the day, the manner of performing it, the time it onght to 
last, the circumstances that must attend it, have all been 
minutely regulated. From the moment a Eahan rises in 
the morning to the moment he is to go to enjoy his natural 
rest in the evening, his only duty is to obey and follow the 
ever-subsisting will and commands of the founder of the 
society. He advances in perfection proportionately to his 
fervent compliance with the injunctions of, and to his con- 
scientiously avoiding all that has been forbidden by, the 
sagacious legislator. The ti’espassing of one article of the 
rule constitutes a sin 'llie various sins a Eahan is liable 
to commit are comprised under seven jirincipal heads. 
I at, the 1 ‘aradzekas; 2d, the I'liinga-de-ceits ; 3d, the 
Patzei ; 4th, the 'J’oolladzi, 5tli, the Duka; 6th, the 
Dupaci ; and ytli, the I’ati-de-kam. These seven kinds of 
sins are subdivided and multiplied to the number of 227, 
which constitute the total aiiiount of sins either of com- 
mission or omission that a I'hongjue may coininit during 
the time that he remains a member of the holy society. 
The Paradzikas are four in number- foruication, theft, 
killing, and vainglory in attiibiiling to one’s self high 
attainments in perfection A recluse, on the day of his 
admission, is, as before 1 elated, warned never to commit 
these four sins, under tlie penalty of being excluded from 
the society. They are irremissible in their nature The 
meaning of this is. He who has had the misfortune oi 
yielding to temptation, and committing one of these four 
offences, is no longer to be considered as a member of the 
Thanga, or of the assembly of the perfect He is dr fad 0 
excluded from the society. He may exteriorly continue 
to be a member ol the Thanga, but inwardly he really no 
longer belongs to it. All other offences are siibj'ected to 
the law of confession, and can be expiated by virtue of the 
penances imposed ujion the delincpient after he has made 
a public avowal of his sius 

The reader will no doubt be startled by the unexpected 
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information that the practice of confession has been estab* 
lished among the Talapoius, and is up to this day 
observed, though very imperfectly, by every fervent reli- 
gious. Some zealous I’ateins will resort to the practice 
once, and sometimes twice a day. Here is what is pre- 
scribed on this subject m the Wini, or book of scriptures, 
which contains all that relates to the Phongyies, the Pati- 
mauk being but a compendium of it . When a Bahan has 
been guilty of a violation of his rule, he ought imme- 
diahly to go to his superior, and, kneeling before him, 
eonfesf his sin to him Sometimes he will do this in the 
1’hein, the place where the brothers assemble occasionally 
to s]>eak on religious subjects or listen to the reading of 
the I 'atimaiik in the presence of the assembly. He must 
confess all his sins, such as they are, without attempting 
to conceal those of a more revolting nature, or lessening 
aggravating circuiiislances A penance is then imposed, 
consisting of certain (lious fonniilas to be rejieated a cer- 
tain number of tunes during the night A promise must 
he made by the penitent to ridrain in future from such 
trespasses. This ext iMordiuary pr.octice is observed now, 
oiu> would ^ay, /no Joniia. The penitent approaches his 
superior, kneels douii before him, and having Jiis hands 
raised to his forehead, sais' “Veneu’able superior, 1 do 
confess here all the sms that 1 may he guilty of, and beg 
pardon for the same ” He enters ujioii no detailed eiiii- 
uieratioii of his trespasses, nor does he sjiecify anything 
respecting their nature and the circumstances attending 
them. Tile superior remains satisfied with telling him 
“ Well, take c.are lest you break the regulations of your 
profession . and henceforward endeavour to observe them 
with fidelity ’’ He dismisses him without inilictiug any 
penance on him. 'Thus an institution, so well calculated 
to put a restraint and » check upon human passions, so 
well fitted to prevent man from occasionally breaking 
commands given to him, or at least from slipping into the 
dangerous habit of doing it. is now, by the want of fervour 
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and energy in the hands of that body, reduced to be no 
more than an useless and ridicnlons ceremony, a mere 
shadow of what is actually presciibed by tlie Wini. 

The punishments inflicted for the repeated transgres- 
sions of one or several points of the rule are, generally 
speaking, of a light nature, and seldom or never corporeiil, 
as flagellations, &c. The superior sometimes orders a 
delinquent to walk through the courtyard during the 
heat of the day for a certain time, to carry to a distance a 
certain number of baskets-lul of sand, or a jiig of water. 
Meekness, being a virtue most becoming a recluse, forbids 
the resort to penances of a more severe nature. 

Humility, poverty, self-denial, and chastity aio to him 
who has received the order of Pats’, in cardinal and most 
essential virtues, whicli he ought to piactise on all occa- 
sions. He must, in all his exterior dejioitnient, give 
une(|uivocal maiks of las being always influenced by the 
spirit they inspire, fl’he Ir.imei of tlie nih’S and regula- 
tions of the order seems to have had no otlier object in 
view than that of leading his liretJiien by various ways 
and means to the practice of these virtue's, and inculcat- 
ing on their minds the necessity of attending to the 
observances prescribed for this juiqiosi’. It is from this 
point we must view the statutes ol the fraternity in order 
to understand them well and lightly, and apjireciate them 
according to their worth and merit We would indeed 
form a very erroneous ojiin’on of institutions of past ages 
if we were to examine them, to piaise or blame them, 
without a due legard being paid to the siniit that guided 
the legislator, and to the object he aimed at when he laid 
them down Our own ideas, customs, manners, and edu- 
cation will often dispose us to disapprove at first of insti- 
tutions made in ionuer ages, amongst nations differing 
from ns 111 all lespects, under the pretext that they are 
not such as we would have them to be now, making 
Unawares our own prejudices the standard whereby to 
Ineasuie the merit or dement of all that has been estab- 
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lished pievioubly to oar owu times. The institutioiiB of 
the middle iige^, a celebrated modern historian has said, 
are intelligible to him that has enteied into the spirit of 
those days, and who thinks, feels, and believes as did the 
people ol those bygone ceutunes This observation holds 
good to a certain extent, and, mvfatis viutaiidu, in respect 
to Buddhistic institutions The whole religious system 
must be understood, the object which the founder of the 
order had ip view ought to be distinctly remarked and 
always b(>riie ni mind, ere we presume to pronounce upon 
the litnecs or uiitituehs of the means he has employed for 
obtaining it. 

For himnlity’s sake every Talapoin is bound to shave 
ev'ery jiait of his bodj In conqilyiiig with this regula- 
tion he irnist consider that the li.iiis that are shaved off 
are useless things, serving merely for the purposes of 
vanity, and he ought to be as iinconceined about them as 
a great mountain which lias been cleared ol the trees on 
Its summit Iiilluenced by the same s])irit, the religious 
must always walk bai efoot ed, except in case of his labour- 
ing under some iiifiriiiiiy, or for some other good reason , 
he IS then allowed to use a ceitain kind of plain and 
niioriiameiited slipjier, the shape, colour, and dimensions 
of which are carelnlly piescribed by the lule. When the 
n.iliaiis travel from one place to another, they are allowed 
to cany with them the broad fan, made of palm-leaves, 
and a common jiaper umbrella to piotect their bare head 
from the iiielenieiicy oi the weather, or screen it from the 
heat of the sun Their dress, consisting, as above men- 
tioned, of three ]).vrts, is as plain as possible. According 
to the Fatiimiiik, each separate jwri must be made of rags 
picked up Viere and theie, and sewed together by them- 
selves This regulation, though disregarded by many^, is 
to a certain extent observed by the greater number, bat in 
a manlier rather conti ary to the spint, if not to the letter, 
of the rule. On their lecemng from benefactors a piece 
of silk or cotton, they cut it into several small square parts. 
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which they afterwards contrive to have stitched in the 
beet way they can, so as to make their vestments accord- 
ing to the prescription of the statutes. I'he vestment 
ought to be of one colour, yellow in those countnes in 
which Mahometanism does not prevail. The yellow colour 
IS a mark of mourning, as the black is amongst most of the 
nations of Europe. 

Seven articles are considered as essential to every mem- 
ber of the holy family, viz , the kowot, thin-bain, dngout 
(the three pieces constituting his vestment), a girdle, a 
patta, a small hatchet, a needle, and a small apparatus for 
straining the water he drinks. The entire number of 
articles he is permitted to use and possess amounts to 
sixty. They are all plain, common, almost valueless, 
offering no incentive to cupidity and leaving him who 
18 only possessed of them m the humble state of strict 
poverty. 

The possession of temporal goods is strictly forbidden 
to the Bahans, as calculated to hinder them liom medi- 
tating upon the law and attending to the various duties 
of the profession. Nothing indeed opposes a strongei 
barner to the attainment of the perfect abnegation ot self 
and a thorough contempt for material things, than the 
possession of worldly property Hence a true Hahan has 
no object which he can, properly speaking, call his own. 
The kiaong wherein he lives has been built by benefactors, 
and is supplied by them with all that is necessary or 
useful to him. Food and raiment are procured for him 
without his having to feel concerned about them. The 
pious liberality of his supporters assiduously provides for 
his wants. But it is expected that he shall never concern 
himself with worldly business or transactions, of whatever 
nature they may be. He can neither labour, plant, traffic, 
nor do anything with the intent of deriving profit there- 
from. Agreeably to the maxim, “ Sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof,” the Eahan cannot make any stores for 
the time to come. He must trust in the never-failing 
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generosity and ever-watchful attention of bis sapporters 
for his daily wants. Now, let it be said to the praise of 
the Buddhists, that he is seldom disappointed in the 
reliance he places on them. 

That he may be more effectually debarred from a too 
easy and frec|nc‘nt use of the things of first necessity, a 
Tala[)oin is boniid to go through a tedious ceremony, 
called Akat, or presentation, before he can lawfully touch 
anything. When ho has occasion for food, drink, or any- 
thing else, he turns to his disciples and tells them to do 
what IS lawful. Whereupon one of them, or several, as 
oiroiimstances may reipiire, rises from his place, and, taking 
the thing or things he wants with both hands, approaches 
him rospi'ctfully, and presents to him the articles, saying. 
This IS lawful. Then the Rahan takes the things into his 
own hands, and uses them or lays them by, as may suit his 
convenience When n thing is presented, the disciple must 
he at a distance of some cubits, otherwise the recluse is 
guilty of a sin , .and if what he receives is food, he commits 
as many sins as he eats mouthfuls. Gold and silver being 
the tw o greatest feeders of covetousness, the rule forbids 
the Thoiigyies to touch them, and a fvrhori to have them. 
But on this point, however, human covetousness has broken 
through the strong barriers the framer of the statutes has 
wisely devised tor effectually protecting recluses from its 
dangerous allurement Gold and silver are not indeed 
touched by the jiious devotees, but the precious tod daz- 
zling metals are conventionally handed to the disciples, 
who put them into the box of the superior, who, whilst 
bowing ob'-eiiuiously to \ho letter of the rule, disregards 
its spirit. Sometimes an innocent rust' is resorted to by 
a greedy religious for silencing the remorse of his con- 
science , he covers his hands with a handkerchief, and 
without scruple receives the suni that is offered to him. 
It would he unfair to pass a general and sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation for covetousness upon all the 
iiieiiihus of the fraternity. There are some whose hands 
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hare not been polluted by the handling of money, and 
whose hearts hare always been, we may say, strangers to 
the cravings of the aun sacra fames; but it cannot be 
deni^ that many among them are insatiable in their lust 
for riches, and not unfrequently ask for them. 

No Kahan can ever ask for anything ; he is allowed to 
receive what is spontaneously offered to him. In this 
point too the spirit of the rule is frequently done away 
with. The recluse will not ask an object he covets (I beg 
his pardon for making use of such a term) in direct words ; 
but by some indirect means or circuitous ways he will 
give significantly to understand that the possession of such 
an object is much needed by him, and that the offering of 
it would be a source of great merits to the donor. In this 
manner he moves the heart of his visitor, and soon kindles 
in his breast a desire to present the thing, almost as eager 
as his own is to receive it. 

Celibacy is strictly enjoined on every professed member 
of the society On the day of his reception he is solemnly 
warned by the instructor never to do anything contrary 
to that most essential virtue The founder of the order 
and the framer of its statutes has entered, on this subject, 
into the most minute details, and prescribed a multitude 
of regulations tending to fortify the Kahans in the accom- 
plishment of the solemn vow they have made, and to re- 
move from them all occasions of sin, even the most distant. 
We must give him credit for an uncommon acquaintance 
with the weakness of human nature, as well as with the 
violence of the fiercest passion of the heart, since he has 
laboured so much to strengthen and uphold the former, 
and bridle the latter by every means bis anxious mind 
could devise. He was deeply read in the secrets of the 
human heart, and knew well that the surest tactics for 
carrying on successfully the warfare between the spirit 
and the flesh consist in rather avoiding carefully the 
encounter of the enemy, and skilfully manoeuvring at a 
distance from him, than in boldly encountering him in 

VOL. II T 
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the open field. Hence the repeated injunctions to shnn 
all the occasions of sin. 

The I’hongyies are forbidden to stay under the same 
roof, or to t ravel in tlie same carriage and boat, with women ; 
they cannot receive anything from their hands To such 
a height are precautions earned that the religious are not 
permitted to touch the clothes of a woman, or caress a 
female child, however young, or even handle a female 
animiil’ 

When visited in their dw ellings by women, who resort 
thither for the purpose of making offerings, or listening to 
tile recital of a lew passages of the sacred books, they must 
remain at a great distance from them, and be surrounded 
by some ol their disciples The Phongyies are to look 
upon the old ones as mothers and upon the young as 
sisters The conversation must be as short as decency 
allows, and no useless or light expressions be ever uttered. 
On the festival days, when crowds of people, men and 
women, go to the kiaongs to hear the tn7a, or some parts 
of the law repeated, the Kahans, arrayed in front of the 
congregation, keep their fans before their faces all the 
while, lest their eyes should meet with dangerous and 
tempting objects Much greater precautions are still 
required in their intercourse with the Kahanesses, a sort of 
female recluses, whose institute is greatly on its decline 
in almost all parts of Burmah. For better securing the 
observance of continence, a I’hongyie never walks out of 
his monastery, or enters a private dwelling, without being 
attended by' a few disciples. Popular opinion is indexible 
aud inexorable on the point of celibacy, which is considered 
essential to every one that has a pretension to be called a 
Jiahan The jieople c.an never be brought to look upon 

’ In ttLMtinn of the piicepi of nc\er her out But in case no other aid is 
touchini; Hoineii it is .\dded in the ne.sr at hand, he may offer her his 
Wini th.it this piohibition extends to habit, or .1 stick, to help hei out , 
ont s own mother , .ind e\cn sliould but at tlie s.iine time he is to imagine 
It hapiien that she f.tll into a ditch, that he is only pulling out a log of 
her son, if a 'lalapoin, must not pull wood 
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any person as a priest or minister of religion unless he 
live in that state. Any infringement of this most essen- 
tial regulation on the part of a Hahan is visited n ith an 
imn^iate punishment. The people of the place assemble 
at the kiaong of the offender, sometimes driving him out 
with stones He is stripped of his clothes ; and often 
public punishment, even that of death, is indicted upon 
him by order of government The poor wretch is looked 
upon as an outcast, and the woman whom he has seduced 
shares in Ids shame, confusion, and disgrace Such an 
extraordinary opinion, so deeply rooted in the mind of a 
people rather noted for the licentiousness of their manners, 
certainly deserves the attention of every diligent observer 
of human nature. Whence has originated among cor- 
rupted and hall-civilised men such a high respect and 
profound esteem for so exalted a virtue * Why is its 
rigorous practice deemed essential to those who professedly 
tend to an uncommon degree of perfection ^ Owing partly 
to the weight of public opmion, and paitly to some other 
reasons, the law of celibacy, externally at least, is observed 
with a great scrupulosity, and a breach of it is a rare 
occurrence As the rule, in this resjiect, binds the 
Phongyie only as long as he remains in the profession, he 
who feels his moral strength unable to cope successfully 
with the sting of passion prefers leaving the fraternity and 
returning to a secular life, when he can safely put an end, 
by a lawful alliance, to the Internal strife, rather than 
expose himself to a transgression which is to entail upon 
him consequences so disgraceful. 

The sagacious legislator of the Buddhistic religious 
order, pre-occupied with the idea of elevating the spiritual 
principle above the material one, and securing to reason a 
thorough control over bodily appetites, has prescribed 
temperance as a fundamental virtue essential to every 
Bahan In common with all their fellow-religionists, the 
Bahans are commanded to abstain from the use of spirituous 
liquors and of intoxicating substances. Such a prohibition 
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is the wiBebt step that Gaiidama could have adopted to 
preserve liis followers from the shameful vice of drunken- 
ness. All uncivilised people make use of spirits for the 
sole piirjiose of creatinjj in them the effects of intoxication. 
Were it not for such an excellent regulation, the members 
of the 1 ’hanga would soon become, by their excesses, the 
Jaughing-Htock of the laity. The time allotted for taking 
their meals extends from daybreak to the moment the sun 
has reached the middle of its course , but as soon as the 
luminous globe has passed the meridian, the use of food is 
strictly interdicted. A stomach, more or less loaded with 
nutritive biib&tances taken in the evening, weighs down 
the body, eiieivate-, the energies of the soul, clouds the 
intellect, and lenders a man rather unfit to devote himself 
to the high exercises of study, meditation, and contempla- 
tion, which ought to be tlie principal occupations of a fer- 
vent Halian He is allowed to make two meals in the 
forenoon, but it is expected that he will eat no more than 
18 required to supjioit nature. He must always take his 
meals in company with the members of liis community. 
To stille the craving of gluttony and eradicate immoderate 
desires, he ought to lepeat frequently within himself the 
following sentence ‘ 1 eat this rice, not to please my 
appetite, but to satisfy the wants of nature , ” just as he 
says when he ]nits on the habit, " I dress myself, not for 
the sake of vanity, but to cover my nakedness.” Eioe 
and vegetables ar»*, according to the statutes, the staple 
food of the I’lumgyies , the use of fish and meat is toler- 
ated, and now it has become a daily prevailing custom 
which lias reiideied the jiractice a lawful one Strictly 
speaking, a 'I’alapoin must remain satisfied with rice and 
various soils of huiled vegetables which he has received 
in Ills patta during Ins morning perambulations through 
the streets of the place. 

As it happened among the Romans that the law re- 
pressing convivial sumptuousness and luxury proved an 
ineffectual ban ler against gluttony and other passions, so 
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amidst the Bahans the strict regulations prescribing a 
poor and unsavoury diet have been obliged to yield before 
the^i^ndencies to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of 
appetite Most of the Phongyies give to dogs, or to the 
boys who live m the monastery, the vulgar food they have 
begged in the streets, and feed on aliments of better 
quality supplied to tliem regularly by some persons in 
easy circumstances, who call themselves supporters of the 
kiaoiig and of its inmates. The ordinary fare consists of 
rice and several small dishes for seasoning the rice, in 
which are some little pieces of flesh, dressed according to 
the culinary abilities of the cooks of the country, which 
are not certainly of the highest order. To this are added 
some of the fruits of the season accompanied by sweet- 
meats, which female devotees are wont everywhere so 
carefully to prepare and so fondly to offer to those who 
are the objects of their pious admiration and respect The 
aliments supplied to the humble recluses are of the best 
description toi the count ry they live in One would say 
that they live on the fat ot the land 'I’he most delicate 
nee and the finest tuiits invariabU find then way to the 
monasteries lint withal, the I’hongyies are not to be 
charged with the sin ot intern jiei an c(' or gluttony. 

The quantity ot food they may take is also an object of 
regulation, as well as the very mode of taking, and even 
of swallowing it. Each mouthful must be of a moderate 
size , a second ought not to lie cairied to the mouth before 
the first has been comjiletel} disposed of by the masti- 
catory process, and foiiinl its way down through the 
oesophagus The contrary would be coinideied gluttony, 
and an evident sign that the eatei has something else in 
view besides appea'-ing the meie wants of nature. It is 
rather an amusing sight to gaze at the solemn indifference 
of a Talapoin taking his meal One would be tempted to 
believe that he is reluctantly submitting to the dire neces- 
sity of ministering to the wants of a nature too low and 
material. The rule forbids Talapoins to eat human flesh, 
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or that of the monkey, snake, elephant, tiger, lion, and dog.* 
As a mitigation of the severity of the disciplinary regula- 
tion prohibiting the recluses from taking any food ^rom 
twelve o’clock in the day until the next morning, the use 
of certain beverages is permitted during that time, such as 
oocoa-nut water, the juice of the sugar-cane, and other 
refreshing draughts. 

The rule being silent regarding the consumption of the 
betei-leaf and other ingredients constituting the dehewus 
mouthful for masticatory purposes, the Talapoins avail 
themselves largely of the liberty left to them on this sub- 
ject. The quantity of betel and other accompanying sub- 
stances which they consume is truly enormous. These 
articles hold a pre-eminent place amongst the objects that 
are presented to the inmates of monasteries. The dark- 
red substance adhering to the teeth and occasionally 
accnmulatuig at the corners of the mouth, the incessant 
motion of the lower jaw, the stream of reddish spittle 
issuing frequently from the lips of the Talapoins, are un- 
questionable proofs of both their ardent fondness and 
copious consumptioii ot that harmless narcotic Except 


** The Phongyies profess to hwt t 
tendei cumpission foi the life of 
Animals, and would not on tny u* 
count allow themselves to be sus> 
peeted of having contributed to the 
killing of an animal foi the sike of 
feeding on his flesh Ihewnlei hob 
often taken a pleasure in t muting 
them on this accoiint when he*hap*^ 
peiicd to see them eating pieces of 
boiled meat, by sliowing to them that 
their piactice was little in Accordance 
with their theoiy They always 
answered that ' they hid not killed 
the aiuinil the flesh of which they 
were etting , but had niucly teceived 
a piece of meat that had no life As 
to the man who had deprived the 
animal of its life, he had certainly 
sinned, and w ould sufifei for his mis- 


deed But that was ati affair foi 
which the perpetiator of the deed 
wis alone answerable, and which 
coiic^inedhimalonc Tothisanswer, 
of a rather elastic nature, the writer 
jocosely icplied that "if there Was 
no Cfttcr of meat tbeie would be no 
killer ol ainm’kls , and that, m his 
opinion, if sin there was, both had a 
share in it " Wheieupon the yel- 
low dressed mtcilocutois invariably 
laughed, .ind feeling that they stood 
on insecure ground, adroitly changed 
the subject of conveisation There 
IS no doubt that the Phongyies be- 
lieve that It IS sinful to kill animals, 
but at the same time they confess 
that it 15 difficult, nay, almost impos- 
sible, to live m this world without 
^committing such a trespass. 
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daring the short moments allotted for taking meals, a 
Bahan’s month is always full of betel, and the masticating 
or ^j^wing process is incessantly going on. 

Agreat modesty must distinguish a member of the 
family of the perfect from a lawman; that virtue must 
shine forth in his countenance, demeanour, gait, and con- 
versation. Any sign on his face indicating the inward 
action of anger or any other passion is found unbecom- 
ing in a person whose composedness and serenity of soul 
ought never to be disturbed by any inordinate affection. 
He never speaks precipitately or loudly, lest it might be 
inferred that passion rather than reason influences him. 
Worldly or amusing topics ot conversation are strictly 
interdicted, either with his brethren or laymen. The rule 
requires him to walk through the streets with affected 
simplicity, avoiding hurry as well as slowness, keeping 
his eye fixed on the ground in front, looking not further 
than ten or fifteen cubits. 

Curiosity tends to expand the soul on surrounding 
objects; but a Bahan’s prmcipal aim being to attend 
diligently to himself, to prefer the care of self before all 
other cares, and to concern himself very little about all 
that takes place without, he assiduously labours to keep 
his soul free from vain inquiry, from eager desire of hear- 
ing news, and from an idle or unnecessary interference in 
things or matters strange to him. It seems that he has 
the wise saying always preseat to his mind, “ Where art 
thou when thou art not present to thyself ^ And when 
thou hast run over all things, what profit will it be to thee 
if thou hast neglected thyseK ? ” During his perambula- 
tions he never salutes or notices the persons he meets on 
his way ; he is indifferent to the attentions and marks of 
the highest veneration paid to him by the people; he 
never returns thanks for offerings made to him, nor does 
he repay with a smgle regaid the kindness proffered to 
him Objects most calculated to awaken curiosity by 
their novelty and interest ought to find him cold, indif- 
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ferent, and unconcerned. His self-collection accompanies 
him everywhere, and disposes his soul to an uninterrupted 
meditation on some points of the law. It is a coun^l, of 
the Wini to observe particularly the four cleannesse^Vviz., 
great modesty in the streets and public places, the confes- 
sion of all failings, the avoiding of all occasions of sins, 
and the keeping oneself free from the seven kinds of sin. 
Such a wise in]unRtion can only be attended to and observed 
by keeping a vigilant watch over the senses, which are the 
very gates leading into the sanctuary of the^soul. We 
could enler into fuller and more particular details regard- 
ing the regulations of the Talapoinic order, but they would 
prove little interesting, and only corroborate what has 
been previously stated, that every action of a brother, even 
the most common, such as the manner of sitting, rising up, 
sleeping, eating, &c., has become the object of the legisla- 
tive attention of the founder of the order. Nothing seems 
to have escaped his clear foresight, and he has admirably 
succeeded in leaving no room for the exercise of individual 
liberty. The rule is as a great moral being whose absolute 
commands must be always obeyed. Every individual is 
bound to lay aside Ins own sell, and unconditionally follow 
the impulse of his guiding influence 


ARTICLE VI. 

OC’l’lTPATIONS OF THK BUDDHIST MONKS. 

The whole life of a recluse being confined within a 
narrow compass, we will have very little to say regarding 
his daily occupations. As soon as a Talapoin has left at 
an early hour the sleeping horizontal position, he rinses 
his mouth, washes his face, and recites a few formulas of 
prayers, which he lengthens or shortens according to his 
devotion. He attires himself in his professional costume, 
gets hold of his mendicant’s pot, and sallies forth, in com- 
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pany with some brethren or disciples, in quest of his food. 
He perambnlates the streets in various directions, and, 
w^out any solicitation on his part, receives the rice, 
cnn^, vegetables, and fruits which pious donors have been 
preparing from two to three o’clock in the morning, watch* 
ing at the door of their houses the arrival of the yellow- 
clad monks. Having received what is considered sufficient 
for the day, he returns to the monastery, and sets himself 
to eat either what he has brought, or something more 
delicate and better dressed which his supporter, if he has 
any, has sent to him. 

On the principal festivals, or on extraordinary occur- 
rences, abundant alms are brought to his domicile. Some- 
times he is called by a pious donor to come and receive them 
in the pagodas, or in large tempoiary sheds erected for the 
purpose reserved for the occasion. They consist chiefly 
of mattresses, pillows, betel-boxes, mats, tea-cups, and 
various ai tides he is allowed to make use of. On these 
occasions he repays his benefactors by repeating to them 
the five great precepts, and some of the princijial tenets of 
the Buddhistic creed, and the chief points of the law. He 
enumerates at great length the numerous merits reserved 
to alms-givers. On this point it must be confessed that 
he is truly eloquent, and his language flowing and abun- 
dant : his expressions are ready at hand and most glowing, 
calculated to please the ears of his hearers and warm their 
souls to make fresh efforts in procuring him more copious 
alms. Occasionally he will recite long praises in honour 
of Gaudama, the last Buddha, for having during his pre- 
vious existence practised eminent virtues, and thereby 
qualified himself for the high dignity of Phra. The ser- 
mon goes on sometimes in Pali or sacred language, which 
neither he nor his hearers can understand. 

The Phongyies are sometimes requested to visit the sick, 
not so much for the puiqxise of ministering to the spiritual 
wants of the sufferer as for affording him some relief by 
his presence. It is believed that the appearance of a holy 
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personage may have some effect in freeing the diseased 
from his distemper, and frightening the evil spirits that 
may be the mischievous agents in harming patients. The 
visitor repeats over them some points of the law thtffc are 
intended to act as antidotes against the agency of the 
wicked f>ne J'liongyies are very particular on the point 
of etiquette Wiien one of them has to enter into upper- 
storied liouses, the yellow-habited religious, previous to 
his venturing into tlie lower story, will make it sure that 
there is no one. and paiticnlarly no woman, in the upper 
apartments, ns it would be highly unbecoming that any 
man, and a Jotlmn a woman, should have their feet above 
his head. 'I'o avoid such an indecorous contingency, in 
case the sick person lies in a room upstairs, the Phongyie 
has recourse to an expedient few, 1 presume, would have 
thought of By his direction a ladder is brought, the lower 
jiart ol which rests on the street, and the upper leans on 
one of the upper windows , up goes the pious visitor, who 
by such a contrivance reconciles the observance of eti- 
quette with the compliance to his duty. The writer con- 
fesses that be was much amused the first time that he 
witnessed such a feat performed at Penang by a Siamese 
I’hongyie. The little crowd, attracted by this novelty, 
exhibited a curious niixtuie of feelings Some laughed ; 
many remained silent ; but their dejiortment was evidently 
indicative of the respect and admiration that seemed to 
them to inspire the scrupulously tender conscience of the 
religious 

We must allow that the Talapoins confer a truly invalu- 
able benefit u])on the people of these countries by keeping 
up schools, where the boys resort for the purpose of learn- 
ing to read, write, and acquire the rudiments of arithmetic. 
Ill this lespect they aie eminently useful, and the institu- 
tion, though to a certain extent burtheusome to the people, 
in this respect desen es well of the country The many 
abuses that at present attend it are almost fully atoned 
for by the great service its members gratuitously render 
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to their countrymen. There are no other schools than 
those under their management. 'J’he tyrannical govern- 
nm{its of Siam and Burmah do not take any steps to pro- 
})ag^ instruction among their subjects, whom they look 
upon as slaves, fit only for bodily labour. The houses of 
Talapoius are so many little seats of elementary learning ; 
and as they are very numerous throughout the country, 
every facility is afforded to male children to learn to read 
and ivrite The female children are excluded from par- 
taking of this great boon by the stiictness of the monastic 
regulations. It is a gi eat misfortune, much to be lamented, 
as one half of the pojmlation is thus doomed to live in 
perpetual Ignorance Owing to the grat nitons education 
given by the Buddhist monks theie are very few men 
throughout the breadth and length ol Ihiimali who are not 
able to read and write. It is true that too often the know- 
ledge thus acquired is very superficial and iiicomjilete. 
But as regards the other lialf of tlie jiojinlation, it may be 
stated that scarcelv a woman among thousands can be 
found capable of spelling one word. 

The Talapoius being much addicted to sloth and indo- 
lence, the schools are undoubtedly misciably managed 
The boys are often left to themselves witlioiil jegnlar con- 
trol or discipline When a boy enters the monastery as 
student, his teacher places into Ins Imnds a ])iece of black- 
ened board, whereupon are written the first lelteis of the 
alphabet. The poor lad has to repeat over and over the 
name of the letters, crying .ilond with all the jiowers of 
his lungs He is left for sex oral weeks at the same sub- 
ject, until his instructor is satisfied that he kuows hia 
letters. In the next step tlie boy is diiected to study the 
symbols of the vowels wlijcli are to be joined with con- 
sonants so as to form syllables and words When tins is 
done he is Initiated into the art of uniting together and arti- 
culating properly the several consonants with the symbolic 
characters: He slowly shapes bis course through the ap- 
parently much-complicated system of all the combinations 
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of letters, so as to be able to spell correctly all the words 
of the language. Owing to the lack of order and method 
on the part of the teachers, boys spend a long time, sojpe- 
times one or two years, in mastering those difficinties, 
which, if properly explained, would much shorten the time 
usually devoted to such a study. 

The Uumiese alphabet, with the various combinations 
of letters and symbols for making words, is based on a 
most perfect and scientific methodical and simple process, 
borrowed from the Sanscrit. The method is plain and 
easy, as soon as it is understood Any person that has 
received some education, and whose mind is somewhat 
developed, will be able, with the occasional assistance of 
an intelligent master, to go all over the various combina- 
tions in less than two months The results derived from 
the method adopted hy the Burmans are so great and com- 
plete that, after having gone over the general alphabet with 
attention, the beginner is able to read all the Burmese 
words he may meet with. We do not mean, of course, to 
say that he will be able to pronounce every word correctly 
This is another thing altogether. But it is no less evident 
that the system used by Burmese in the combinations of 
letters leads to results infinitely more satisfactoiy than 
those obtained through the system of elementary reailing 
and sjielling used in Europe 

Unacquainted with the rules of grammar, the teachers 
are incapable of imparting any sound knowledge of the 
vernacular l.angiiage to their numerous ])upils. lienee 
writing, as far as orthography goes, is extremely imperfect ; 
the spelling of words, having no fixed standard, varies to 
an indefinite extent. As soon as the scholars have mas- 
tered the difficulties of the long and complicated alphabet, 
some ])ovtions of the sacred writings are put into their 
hands for reading. The result is that the Burmese in 
general acquire some knowledge, more or less extensive, 
of their religious creed Though none among them can be 
found who understands comprehensively the Buddhistic 
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system, yet most of them are possessed of a certain arnonot 
of more or less limited information concerning Buddha and 
hj^law. In this respect they are perhaps ahead of many 
nonilhal Christians in several countries of Europe, who 
dwell in large manufacturing towns and remote country 
districts and belong to the lower classes, and who live 
without even a slight acquaintance with the essential 
tenets of the Christian creed 

In addition to the eminently useful task of teaching 
youth, the Buddhistic lecluse devotes occasionally some 
portion of his time to the useful labour of copying manu- 
scripts on palm-leaves, either for his personal use or to 
increase the small library of his monasteiy. The work 
is considt'red as a very evcelleut one, deserving of great 
merits, and much recoiumended by the rules of the society. 
It 18 a matter of regret that the native laziness of the 
Phongyies, as well as their total want of order in acquir- 
ing knowledge, t liwart to a great extent the practical work- 
ing of the wise jnovisions made by the framer of the rules 
Were it not for such causes, copies of all the best and most 
interesting woiks on the religions system of Buddhism 
would be greatly multiplied, and could be easily procured ; 
whilst now they are exceedingly scarce and hardly to be 
had at all The few copies to be had with much difficulty 
are to be paid lor very high. All the books are made of 
palm-leaves. The leaves are about twenty inches in 
length, and from t.lneo to four in breadth. On each face 
of the leaf from seien to nine or ten lines are written. 
A copyist uses a stile ol iron by way of pen. With the 
sharp point he scratches the epidermis of the leaf to form 
the letters In order to lender the letters perfectly visible, 
he rubs over the ])age just wntten with a piece of rag some 
petroleum, which, penetratmg into the parts scratched by 
the style, causes the letters to become quite distinct and 
apparent 

The Talapoins spend the best part of the day sitting in 
a cross-legged position, chewing betel and conversing with 
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the many idlers that are always to be found in great num- 
bers about their dwellings When tired of the vertical 
position, they adopt the horizontal one, reclining the hjj^ 
on pillows and gently snbinitling to the soporific influence 
of good Morpheus Thej have always in their hands a 
string of beads, on winch they are wont to repeat certain 
devotional formula' 'J'he most coininon is the following, 
“ Aneitsa, diika. anatta . ” meaning that everything in this 
world IS siil)|ec1pd to the law of change and mutability, to 
that of pain and siiffei mg. and to that of entire and uninter- 
rupted illusion. There is. indeed, an immense field opened 
to a letlecting mind liy these three very significative ex- 
pri ssions tor carrying on serious and prolonged meditation ; 
blit none of the Talapoins, at least of those I have been 
acquainted with, are capable of understanding comprehen- 
sively their me.aning. They often repeat the forty great 
subjects of meditation, and the rule enjoins them to be 
zealously addicted to contiemplation, which is pronounced 
to be the chief exercise of a true follower of Buddha But 
how can theie evei be expected fioni weak and ignorant 
jiersoiis the habitual jiractice of so high an exercise, requir- 
ing an intellectual vigour of the very fiist order? They 
must rejieat on theii beads at least a hundred and twenty 
times a day the four following considerations on the four 
thini;s moie miinediatelj necessarj to men, food, raiment, 
habit.ation, and medicine •* I eat this rice, not to please 
my ajipetite, but to satisfy the wants of nature. I put on 
this habit, not for the sake of vanity, but to cover my 
nakedness I live in tjns kmong, not for vainglory, but 
to be protected from the inclemency of the weather. I 
drink this medicine merely to recover my health, that I 
may with greater diligence attend to the duties of my 
profession. ’ 
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ARTICLE VII. 

RELIGIOUS INELUKNCE OF THE PHONGYIES — RESPECT AND 
VENERATION PAID TO THEM BY THE LAITY. 

When we speak of the great influence possessed by the 
religions order of Buddhist monks, we do not intend to 
speak of political influence. It does not appear that in 
Burmah they have ever aimed at any share in the nianage- 
ment or direction of the affaits of the countiy Since the 
accession of the house of Alomphia to the throne, that is 
to say, during a period of above a bundled veats, the his- 
tory of Burmah has been tolerably well known. We do 
not recollect having ever met with one instance when the 
Phongyies, as a body, have interfered in the aflFairs of the 
State. They also seem to remain indifferent to family or 
domestic affairs. The regulations the;y are subjected to, 
and the object which they have in view in enl enng the re- 
ligious profession, debar them from concerning themselves 
m affairs that are foreign to their sacred calling But iri a 
religious point of view alone, their influence is a mighty 
one. Upon that very order hinges the whole fabric of 
Buddhism. From it, as from a source, flows the life that 
maintains and invigorates religious belief in the masses that 
profess that creed. We may new the meinbers of the order 
as religious, and as instructors of the people at large, and 
principally of youth In that double cajiacity they exercise 
a great control and retain a strong hold over the mind of 
the people. 

There is in man a natural disposition and inclination to 
admire individuals who, actuated by religious feelings, are 
induced to leave the world and separate fromsocietyin order 
to devote themselves more freely to the practice of religions 
duties. The more society is corrupted, the more its mem- 
bers value those persons who have the moral courage to 
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estrange tbemselves from the centre of vice, that they may 
preserve themselves from contamination. In fact, religions 
are esteemed in proportion to the extent of the contenjifft 
they have for this world. The Phongyies occupy precisely 
this position in the eyes of their co-religionists. Theis 
order stands in bold relief over the society they belong to. 
Their dress, their mode of life, their voluntary denial of 
all gfratification of sensual appetites, centre upon them 
the aditiinng eyes of all. They are looked upon as the 
imitators and followers of Buddha ; they hold ostensibly 
before ordinary believers the pattern of that perfection 
they have been taught so fondly to revere. The Phon- 
gyips are as living mementoes, reminding the people of all 
that is most sacred and perfect in practical religion. No 
one will deny that the view of a body of religious existing 
in a community, keeping an intercourse with its members, 
must ever have a powerful tendency to foster religious 
feelings in the mind of a half-civilised people as the 
Burmese are. It is m this manner that the Phongyies 
command the respect and veneration of the people, and 
exercise a considerable amount of religious influence over 
the masses. 

But in the capacity of instructors of the people, the mem- 
bers of the order act as yet more directly and actively 
upon the people. In Burmah there are no sqhools but 
those kept by the religions. The monasteries are as so 
many little seminaries where male children receive elemen- 
tary instruction. The knowledge that is imparted to them 
by their masters is not secular, but purely religious. It 
IS a point upon which the undivided attention of a keen 
observer must be centred in order to understand the full 
meaning of the following remarks. We do not mean to 
say that the instructor has always present to his mind, as 
a professor, the direct teaching of religious tenets ; but the 
fact is that no information is conveyed to the pupils 
except that which comes from religious book8.< No other 
books are ever used in schools. 
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As soon as boys are able to read, religions books are put 
into their hands. During all the time they remain at school 
they go over books that have a direct reference to religion. 
Wuhnnt even being aware of it, they imbibe religious 
notions, and become acquainted with some parts of the 
religious creed, particularly with what relates to Gaudama’s 
preceding and last existence. When they grow up to 
manhood, if they happen to read, they have, as a general 
practice, no other books but such as have a reference to 
religion. When people assemble together, either in the 
dzeats on the occasion of festival days, or at home on 
other public occasions, particularly in the days following 
the death of some relatives, one or several elders read 
some passage of their scriptures, and thereby supply 
topics for conversation of a religious turn. This state of 
things originates almost entirely in the early education 
received in the monasteries at the hands of their masters, 
the Phongyies. It powerfully contributes to popularise 
and foster religions notions, whilst it indirectly heightens 
and brightens in the eyes of the people the position of the 
religious. 

Moreover, the early intercourse between the youth and 
their masters tends to bring into closer contact and union 
both the religious and the laity. It draws nearer the ties 
that bind together these two fractions of the Buddhist 
society. The relation thus established between the teachers 
and the taught is farther strengthened by the fact that 
the greatest number of the male portion of the community 
become affiliated, daring a longer or shorter period, to the 
society, and subjected to its rules and regulations ; they 
are cast in the mould of religious, and retain during the 
remainder of their life some of the features that have been 
at an early period stamped on their young minds. Their 
memory remains loaded with all that they learned by 
heart daring the days they spent in the monasteries as 
students or ^embers of the society. 

Though the Phongyies or Talapoins are not remarkable 
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for their zeal in delivering instructions or sermons to the 
people, they discharge occasionally that duty on the eve 
of and during festival days, and on all occasions when 
considerable offerings are brought to them in their ^ojfSs- 
teries. Somet imes, too, they are requested to go to certaii^ 
places prepared for that purpose, to deliver instructions 
and receive offerings tendered to them by some pious lay- 
men. The preaching never consists in expounding the 
text of the religious books, and developing certain points 
of the law ; it is a mere rehearsal and repetition of the 
precepts of the law or of regular formulas in praise of 
Gaiidama, and an enumeration of the merits to be gained 
by those who bestow alms on them. These and similar 
circumstances much contribute to keep up the position of 
the religious, and aid them in retaining a powerful religious 
hold over their respective communities. We repeat it as 
our deliberate opinion, that upon the religious association 
under consideration principally rests, as on a strong basis, 
the great fabric of Buddhism Were such an institution 
to give way and crumble to the dust, the vital energies of 
that false creed would soon be weakened and completely 
paralysed Buddhism would yield before the first attack 
that would be skilfully and vigorously directed against it. 

In Burmah the Bhoiigyiesare highly respected by every 
member of the conimuiiity When they appear in public, 
walking in the streets, they are the obiects of the greatest 
attention The people withdraw before them to leave a 
free passage Women are seen squatting on both sides 
of the way, through respect for the venerated personages. 
When visited in their 'dwellings, even by persons of the 
highest rank, the etiquette is that every visitor should 
prostrate himself three tunes before the head of the 
monastery, uttering the following formula • — “ To the end 
of obtaining the remission of all the faults I have com- 
mitted through my senses, my speech, and my heart, I 
make a first, second, .and third prostration in honour of 
the three jirecious things — Phra, his law. and the assembly 
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of the perfect. Meanwhile, I earnestly wish to be pre- 
served from the three calamities, the four states of pnnish- 
n^nt, and the five enemies.” To which the rednse 
answurs : — “ For his merit and reward, may he who makes 
such prostrations be freed from the four states of punish- 
ment, the three calamities, the five sorts of enemies, and 
from all evil whatsoever. May he obtain the object of all 
his wishes, walk steadily in the path of perfection, enjoy 
the advantages resulting therefrom, and finally obtain the 
state of Neibban.’’ On the visitor withdrawing from his 
presence, the three piostrations must be repeated ; he then 
stands up, falls back to a distance of ten feet, as it would 
be highly unbecoming to turn the back suddenly on the 
holy man, wheels round on the right, and goes out. This 
usage IS doubtless very ancient, and is at the same time 
looked upon as a very important one. In the Life of 
Gaiidama we have seen it mentioned on all occasions 
when visitors went to pay their respects to him. Princes 
and nobles observed the ceremony with the utmost 
punctuality. 

The best proof of the high veneration the people enter- 
tain for the Talapoms is the truly surprising liberality 
with which they gladly minister to all their wants. They 
impose upon themselves great sacrifices, incur enormous 
expenses, place themselves joyfully in narrow circum- 
stances, that they might have the means to build monas- 
teries with the best and most substantial materials, and 
adorn them with all the luxury the country can afford-* 


® The wnter, when he viMted 
Bhamo two years ago, had the op- 
portunity of witnessing a striking 
illustration of the above assertion 
Living in a fine and substantial dzeat, 
in the vicinity of a large pagoda, he 
remarked an elderly Burmese woman 
coming every morning with some 
flowers, whicl^ she respectfully de- 
posited in front of a niche tenanted 
by a huge marble idol. She was 


poorly dressed, but her mien and 
countenance indicated that she had 
seen better days. Entering into con- 
versation with her, the writer learned 
from her that she was the widow of 
a wealthy man who had been the 
principal writer of the governor Her 
husband had spent twelve thousand 
rupees in building the pagoda in front 
of us and the dzeat, and bad just 
died when the work was completed, 
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Gold is often profusely used for gilding the posts, ceiling, 
and other parts of the interior, as well as several trunks 
or chests for storing up manuscripts. Two or three TCXjfs 
superposed upon each other (a privilege exclusive^ re- 
served to royal palaces, pagodas, and kiaongs) indicate to 
the stranger that the building is a monastery. The recluse’s 
house is well supplied with the various articles of furni- 
ture becoming the pious inmates. The individual who 
builds at his own expense such a house, assumes the much- 
envied title of Kmong-taga, or supporter of a monastery. 
This title is for ever coupled with his name : it is used as 
a mark of lespect by all persons conversing with him, and 
it appears in all papers or documents which he may have 
to sign. The best, finest, and most substantial articles, if 
allowed by the regulations as fit for the use of the Tala- 
poins, are generously and abundantly afi'orded by bene- 
volent persons When the king is religiously inclined, the 
best and most costly presents he receives are deposited 
in the monasteries, to adorn the place or hall where the 
principal idol is. 

Government does not interfere or give any assistance in 
building pagodas or kiaongs , nor does it provide for the 
support of the pious llahans ; but the liberality of the 
people amply suAices for all contingencie.s of the kind. 
When a man has made some profit by trading, or any other 


Itfdvint; to her diul liei onl> daughtei 
nothing but thrhoui>e the> now dwelt 
n Slu w.is without <iii> meaus of 
'support Having bccnusked whother 
&lie ditl not fei,.! some regret that no* 
thing had been left foi hei subsist* 
ence. .ind whether she did not thmk 
her hublMud would liavc behaved 
lielter in liestowing one half of hib 
money for religious and 

keeping the other half for the msun* 
teimnce of hi^ family, the old letdy 
gently siiiiled, and said, without 
hesitation or showing the least sign 
of repining, that her husband had 


acted vei) well and foi the best , that 
she and hei daughtu , by their exer- 
tions, would .ilwa>s be able to sup- 
port thcniscKcs m then humble and 
pool condition 

In many places the traveller's eyes 
arc attracted by the sight of a lofty 
and roomy kiaong, adorned with fine 
Ctirvmgs When he inquires about 
the individual whose pious liberality 
nas erected thit edifice, he is sur* 
pnsed and astonished to see him 
bving in the poor and * retched house 
which is pointed out to him 
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way, he will almost infallibly bestow the best portion of 
his lucre in building a kiaong, or feeding the inmates of 
i^eligious house for a few months, or in giving general 
alms to all the recluses of the town. Such liberality, which 
is by no means uncommon, has its root, we believe, in a 
strong religious sentiment, and also in the insecurity — 
nay, the danger — of holding property to a large amount. 

When a Talaiioin is addressed by a layman, the latter 
assumes the title of disciple; ,ind the former calls him 
simply Taga, or supporter. The attitude of the layman in 
the presence of the I’hongjie is indicative of the venera- 
tion he entertains towards his person He squats down, 
and he never addresses the yellow-dressed individual 
without joining his hands m token of respect, and raising 
them up with a little motion indicative of intended pros- 
tration As there is in Burinah a court language, so there 
is a language, or 1 ather a certain number of expressions, 
reserved to designate things used by Talapoiiis, as well as 
most of the actions they perform in common with other 
men, such as eating, walking, sleeping, shaving, &c. The 
very turn ot the commonest sentence is indicative of re- 
spect when speaking to a Italian. He is called Fhra, the 
most honourable term the language can afford. His per- 
son IS sacred, and no one would dare to offer him the 
least insult or violence. The influence of the Talapoin 
upon the people is considerable, in proportion to the great 
respect borne to his sacred character. So extraordinary 
has it been on certain occasions, that Phongyies have been 
seen rescuing forcibly from the hands of the police culprits 
on their way to the place of execution. No resistance, 
then, could be made by the policemen without exposing 
themselves to the danger of committing a sacrilege, by 
lifting their hands against them when such an occurrence 
takes place The liberated wretches are then forthwith 
led to the next monastery. Their heads having been 
shaved, they are attired in the yellow garb, and their 
persons become at once sacred and inviolable. 
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The veneration paid to Talapoins during their lifetime 
accompanies them after their death. Their state is con- 
sidered aa one of peculiar sanctity. It is supposed that 
their very bodies too partake of the holiness inhe^nt in 
their sacred profession. Hence their mortal remains ar^ 
honoured to an extent scarcely to be imagined. As soon 
as a distinguished member of the brotherhood has given 
up the ghost, his body is opened, the viscera extracted 
and buried in some decent place without any particular 
ceremony, and the corpse embalmed in a very simple 
manner by putting ashes, bran, and other desiccative sub- 
stances into the abdominal cavity. It is then swathed 
with bands of linen, wrapped round it many times, and a 
thick coat of varnish laid upon the whole On this fresh 
varnish gold leaves are sometimes placed, so that the 
whole body is gilded over from head to feet. When the 
people are poor and cannot afford to buy gold for the above 
purpose, a piece of yellow cloth is considered as the most 
suitable substitute. The body, thus attired, is laid in a 
very massive coffin, made, not with planks, but of a single 
piece of timber hollowed m the middle for receiving the 
earthly frame of the deceased. A splendid cenotaph, 
raised in the centre of a large building erected for the 
purpose, is prepared to support a large chest wherein the 
coffin IS deposited The chest is often gilt inside and out, 
and decorated with flowers made of different polished sub- 
stances of various colours Pictures, such as native artists 
contrive to make, ore disposed round the cenotaph. They 
represent ordinarily rehgious subjects. In this stately 
situation the body remains exposed for several days, nay 
several months, until preparations are completed for the 
grand day of the obseqmes. Daring that period festivals 
are often celebrated about it, bands of music play, and 
people resort in crowds to the spot for the purpose of 
making offerings to defray the expense to be incurred for 
the funeral ceremony When the appointed diy for burn- 
ing the corpse at last arrives, the whole population of 
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the toyrn will be seen flooHug in their finest dresses to 
witness the display of fireworks which takes place on the 
SDCcasion of burning the corpse. A funeral pile of a square 
foriJI is erected on the most elevated spot. Its height is 
about fifteen feet, and it ends with a small room made for 
receiving the cofiin. The coiqise having been hoisted up 
and laid in the place destined for its reception, fire is set 
to the pile in a rather uncommon way. An immense 
rocket, placed at a distance of about forty yards, is directed 
towards the pile by means of a fixed rope guiding it 
thereto. Sometimes the rocket is placed on a huge cart, 
and pushed in the direction of the pile. In its erratic and 
uncertain coarse it happens occasionally that it deviates 
from its course, and plunges into the ranks of the crowd, 
wounding and killing tho^e it meets As soon as it comes 
in contact with the pile, the latter immediately takes fire 
by means of combustibles heaped for that purpose, and 
the whole is soon consumed. I'he few remaining pieces 
of bones are religiously collected, and buned m the vicinity 
of some pagoda. Here ends the profound veneration, 
amounting almost to worship, which Buddhists pay to 
their recluses during their life and after their demise 
Two chief motives induce the sectaries of Buddha to be 
so liberal towards the Talapoins, and to pay them so high 
a respect; viz., the great merits and abundant rewards 
they expect to derive from the plentiful alms they bestow 
upon them, and the profound admiration they entertain 
for their sacred character, austere manners, and purely 
religious mode of life. The first motive originates from 
interested views ; the second has its root in that regard 
men naturally have for persons who distinguish themselves 
from others by a more absolute self-denial, a greater re- 
straint and control of their passions, a renouncement of 
permitted pleasures and sensual gratifications from reli- 
gious motives. According to the fundamental dogma of 
BuddhisA, any offering made to, or indeed any action 
done for the benefit of, a fellow-man is deserving of reward 
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during future existences, such as digging a well, building 
a resting-place, a bridge, &o. ; but far more abundant are 
the merits resulting from presenting a Talapoin with 
one or several articles necessary to his daily use, ai^hey 
increase proportionately to the dignity of the person to 
whom the things are offered. We may judge from the 
following instance of the plentiful harvest of merits which 
a supporter of Phongyies is promised to reap hereafter : 
lie who shall make an offering of a mendicant’s pot or 
Thabeit shall receive as his reward cups and other utensils 
set with jewels ; he shall be exempted from misfortunes and 
calamities, disquietude and trouble ; he shall get without 
labour all that is necessary for his food, dress, and lodging ; 
pleasure and happiness shall be his lot ; his soul shall be 
in a state of steadiness and tranquillity, and his passion 
for the sex shall be considerably weakened. The offering 
of other objects secures to the donor wealth, dignity, high 
rank, pleasure, and an admittance into the fortunate 
countries or seats of the Nats, where all the things are to 
be met with and eiij'oyed that are calculated to confer on 
man the greatest sum of happiness The people believe 
unhesitatingly all that is said to them in this respect, and 
they gladly strip themselves of many valuable things in 
order to obtain and enjoy, daring coming existences, the 
riches and pleasures promised to them by their Bahans. 
The insecurity of property under tyrannical rulers may 
operate to a certain extent in determining people to part 
with their riches, and consecrate them to religions pur- 
poses, rather than see tbainselves violently deprived of 
them by the odious rapacity of the vile instruments of the 
avarice, tyranny, and cruelty of their heartless princes and 
governors. 

It can scarcely be a matter of wonder that Buddhists 
so much honour and respect a Talapoin, when we consider 
that, in their opinion, he is a true follower of Buddha, who 
strives to imitate his great prototype in the pracWm of the 
highest virtues, particularly in his incomparable mortifica- 
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tion and self-denial, that he might secure the ascendancy 
of the spiritual principle over the material one, weaken 
passions which are the real causes of the disorder that 
reign;^ in our soul, and finally disengage her from their 
baneful influences, and from that of matter in general. 
He is exceedingly reserved and abstemious regarding food, 
the use of creatures, and the enjoyment of pleasures, in 
order to secure to reason the noblest faculty of an intelli- 
gent being, a perfect control over the senses. He is indeed 
in the right way leading to Neibban, the summit of perfec- 
tion. In the opinion of a Buddhist, nobody can be com- 
pared to a true and fervent Eahan in sterling worth and 
merit. His moral dignity and elevation cast into the 
shade the dazzling splendour that surrounds loyalty. He 
is a pious recluse, a holy personage, a true member of 
the holy Thanga, and deserving, therefore, of the highest 
admiration and respect. 

As a consequeuce of the profound veneration in which 
Talapoins are publicly held, they are exempted from con- 
tributing to public charges, tribute, (vrvdes, and military 
service. It is an immense favour, particularly among the 
nations of Eastern Asia, where the rulers look upon their 
subjects as mere slaves and tools under their command for 
executing the absolute orders of their capricious fancy. 
Under the present ruler of Burmah, the fathers and 
mothers of Phongyies are benefited by the fact of their 
sons being in a monastery. They are exempted from pay- 
ing taxes, and are treated with some attention by the 
officials who wish to ingratiate themselves in the favour 
of his most Buddhist majesty. They have often the 
honorary afiixes joined to their names. 

In concluding this notice, we will briefly sketch the 
actual situation of the Talapomic order in those parts 
where we have had the opportunity of observing it, and 
will allude to the causes that have operated in seducing 
it into vjlll^, abuses, and imperfections which are lowering 
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it greatly in the opinion of all foreigners and of a few 
well-informed natives. 

The first and principal cause that has brought the Society 
into disrepute and opened the door to nnmberless^bnses 
is the total absence of discernment in the selection of. the 
individuals that seek for an admittance therein. Every 
applicant is indiscriminately received as a member of the 
brotherhood. No previous examination takes place for as- 
certaining the dispositions, capacity, and science of the 
postulant. No inquiry is ever made regarding the motives 
that may have induced him to forsake the world and take 
so important a step. His vocation is exposed to no trial. 
He has but to present himself and he is sure to be imme- 
diately received, provided he consent to conform exteriorly 
to the usual practices of his brethren. No account is 
taken of his former conduct The very fact of his apply- 
ing to be admitted into the society of the perfect atones 
amply for all past irregulanties The only respectability 
inherent in the modern 'I'alapoins is that derived from the 
sacred yellow dress he wears. It may aptly be said of him 
that he is monk by the fact of his wearing the canonical 
dress. The houses of the order are, in many instances, 
filled with worthless individuals totally unfit for the pro- 
fession, who have been induced by the basest motives to 
enter into them, chiefly by laziness, idleness, and the hope 
of spendinir cpiietly their tune beyond the reach of want, 
and without being obliged to work for their livelihood. In 
confirmation of this, I will mention the following instance. 
During the second year of my stay in Burmah, I had with 
me, in the capacity of servant, an old stupid native. On 
a certain day he gravely told me that he intended to leave 
my service and become a Phongyie. I laughed at first at 
w hat I considered to be very presumptuous and imperti- 
nent language The old man, however, kept hie word. 
Having left my house a few days after our conversation 
on the subject of his new vocation, I heard lio more of 
him till It happened a few months after that I met him in 
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a monastery, attired in the fnll dress of a Phongyie, and 
so proud of his new position that he hardly condescended 
4o put himself on a footing of equality with his former 
masdBr. 

Ignorance prevails to an extent scarcely to be imagined 
among the generality of the Phongyies. I have met with 
a great number of laymen who were incomparably better 
informed, and far superior in knowledge to them. Their 
mind is of the narrowest compass. Though bound by 
their profession to study with particular care the various 
tenets of their creed and all that relates to Buddhism, they 
are sadly deficient in this respect. They have no ardour 
for study. While they read some book, they do it without 
attention or effort to make themselves fully acquainted 
with the contents. There is no vigour in their intellect, 
no comprehensivene8.s in their mind, no order or connec- 
tion in their ideas. Their reading is of a desultory nature, 
and the notions stored up in their memory are at once in- 
coherent, imperfect, and too often very limited. They pos- 
sess no general or correct views of Buddhism. I never 
met with one who could embrace the whole system in his 
mind and give a tolerably accurate account of it. The 
only faculty that they cultivate with great care is memory. 
It is surprising to hear them repeating by heart the con- 
tents of a book they have studied. As the number of 
books is very limited in countries where the art of print- 
ing has not been introduced, the pupils of the monasteries 
are compelled to commit to memory the greatest portion 
of the books they study. He who has lived in Burmah 
must have often heard, to his great surprise, laymen re- 
peating, during sometimes a whole hour, formulas in Pali, 
or religious stories in Burmese, which they had learned in 
the school, or when they had put on the monkish habit. 

Phongyies are fond of exhibiting their knowledge of the 
Pali langui^e, by repeating from memory, and without 
stammering or stumbling, long formulas and sentences ; 
but I have convmced myself that very few among them 
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understood even imperfectlj a small part of what they 
recited. Those who enjoy popularly a reputation for un- 
common knowledge affect to speak very little, show a greqt 
reserve, despising as ignorant the person that apprsBches 
their abodes or holds conversation with them But silence, 
which in a learned man is a sign of modesty, is too often 
with them a cloak to cover their ignorance, and a cunning 
device for disguising pride under the gaib of humility. 
The latter virtue, though much recommended in the Wini, 
is not a favourite one with the Talapoins. It is indeed 
impossible that they could ever understand or practise it, 
since they are unacquainted with the two great ways that 
lead to it, viz., a profound knowledge of God and a 
thorough knowledge of self. Talapoins, who are distin- 
guished among their bretliren for their great austerity of 
manners and more perfect observance of their regulations, 
are the most unpleasing beings the writer has ever met 
with. 

They are cold, reserved, speaking with affected concise- 
ness • their language is sententious, seasoned with an un- 
common dose of pretension. Sentences f.alling from their 
lips are half finished, and involved in a mysterious ob- 
scurity, calculated to fill with awe and admiration their 
numerous hearers , a ceitain haughtiness and contempt of 
others always shows itself through their affected simplicity 
and humble deportment. Vanity and selfishness, latent 
in their hearts, force themselves on the attention of an 
acute observer. In their manners they are occasionally so 
affected by a ridiculous reserve that one might be tempted 
to think that their brain is not quite sound. Talapoins, in 
general, entert.ain a very high idea of their own excellence ; 
and the great respect paid to them by the people contri- 
butes not a little to foster it, and make them believe that 
nobody on earth can ever be compared to them. To such 
a height has their pride reached that they believe it would 
be derogatory to their dignity to return civility f*r civility, 
or thanks for the alms people bestow on them. 
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The most striking feature in the character of the Tala- 
poins is their incomparable idleness. We may say that, 
if this respect, they resemble their countrymen, who are 
very f rone to that vice. Two causes of a very different 
nature seem, in our opinion, to act together on the people 
of these countries to produce such a result. The first is a 
physical one ; the heat of the climate, coupled with a per- 
petual uniformity in the temperature, producing a general 
relaxation in the whole system, which is never combated 
or counteracted by an opposite action or influence. The 
second cause is a moral one, the tyranny of the despotic 
governments ruling over the populations of hlastern Asia. 
Property is everywhere insecure. He who is suspected of 
being rich is exposed to numberless vexations on the part 
of the vile satellites of tyranny, who soon find out some 
apparent pretext for confiscating a part or the whole of his 
property, or depriving him of life, should he dare to offer 
resistance. In such a state of things every one is satisfied 
with the things of first necessity. Want forms the strong- 
est tie that binds together individuals and races, and at the 
same time holds out the most powerful incentive to exer- 
tion. The people of these parts have but few wants, and 
therefore they lack inducement to labour for acquiring 
anything beyond what is strictly necessary. Emulation, 
ambition, the desire of growing rich, which are tlie main 
springs that move man to exertion, disappear and leave 
him in an abject and servile indolence, which soon becomes 
his habitual state, and the grave wherein is entombed all 
hiB moral energy. 

Like their countrymen, Phongyies are e-xposed to the 
influence of the above causes, but their mode of life is a 
third additional reason why they are more indolent than 
others. They have not to trouble or exert themselves for 
the articles required for their subsistence and maintenance ; 
tlMse are abundantly supplied to them by their co-reli- 
gionists. aThey are bound, it is true, to read, study, and 
meditate ; but their ignorance and laziness incapacitate 
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them for such intellectual exercises. They remain during 
the best part of the day sitting in a cross-legged position, 
or reclining, or sleeping, or at least attempting to do 
They occasionally resume the vertical position to get^d of 
evnui, one of their deadliest enemies, and by repeated 
stretchings of arms and legs, and successive yawnings, try 
to free themselves fiom that domestic foe. The teaching 
cf their scholars occupies a few of them for a short time 
in the moruing and in the evening. They are often relieved 
from their mortal inmn by visitors as idle as themselves, 
who resort to their dwellings to kill time in their company. 

To keep up respectability before the public, the Bahans 
assume an air of dignity and reserve. They avoid all that 
could lead them into dissipation. Exterior continence is 
generally observed, and though there are occasional tres- 
passes, it would be unfair to lay on them generally the 
charge of incontinence. Their life so tar may be considered 
as exemplary Though partly divested of that open-heart- 
edness which is a peculiar characteristic of their country- 
men, they are tolerably kind and affable with strangers. 
They, however, cannot relinquish in their conversation with 
them a certain air of superiority, inspired by the admiration 
of self and the high opinion they entertain of their exalted 
profession and sacied character. They are unwilling to 
see them sitting nnceieinoniously close to themselves ; and 
when this cannot be avoided, they seek for an opportunity 
of removing to another place a little more elevated than 
that occupied by the visitor, as it would be highly unbe- 
coming that laymen should ever presume to sit on a level 
w'lth a recluse Such a step would imply a sort of equality 
bet ween them both, which is never to be dreamt of Their 
smooth and quiet countenance, their meek deportment, 
are, as it were, slightly fretted with a certain roughness 
and rudeness peculiar to individuals leading a retired life, 
and estranging themselves, to a certain extent, from tho 
place of societ} 

In the ioregoing pages we have endeavoured to give a 
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faithful account of the great religious order existing in 
countries where genuine Buddhism is the prevailing creed, 
^e have been obliged, for the sake of truth, to mention 
many^buses that have slowly crept into it ; but we never 
entertained the slightest intention of casting a malignant 
contempt or a sneering ridicule upon its members. Most 
sincerely we pity those unfortunate victims of error and 
superstition who are wasting their lime and energies in 
the fruitless pursuit of an imaginary felicity No language 
can adequately express the ardoui and intensity of our 
desires, sighs, and prayers to hasten the corning of the day 
when the thick mist and dark cloud that encompass their 
souls shall be dissipated, and the Sun of Highteousness 
shall shed into them his vivifying beams. However de- 
plorable their intellectual blindness may be, we always 
felt that they have a right to be fairly and impartially 
dealt with. The religious order they belong to is, after 
all, the greatest in its extent and diffusion, the most ex- 
traordinary and perfect in its fabric and constituent parts, 
and the wisest in its rules and prescriptions, that has ever 
existed either in ancient or modern times without the pale 
of Christianity. 
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ADDENDA. 


ANY persons have often put to the writer the following 
question : — Is it credible that the founder of Buddhism 
established from the beginning a body of religious, with so 
perfect an hierarchy and so complete an organisation as 
to elicit the wonder and astonishment of all those who 
contemplate it with a serious attention ? No doubt, 
Buddhists attribute to Gaudama all the regulations con- 
tained in the Patimauk, or the book of the enfranchise- 
ment ; they maintain that the contents of Cambawa, or 
book for the ordination of Patzins, have been arranged by 
the same hand But the absurdity of such an assertion 
c&nnot fail to strike the eyes of even a superficial observer. 
These two books, with their elaborate divisions and sub- 
divisions, must have been gradually prepared and arranged 
at an epoch when Buddhism had taken deep root and 
spread its branches far and wide, and had become the 
dominant religion in the countries where it is flourishing. 
To confer splendour on the admittance of individuals into 
the body of monks, the rules of the Cambawa were 
enacted. To render the life of religious an object of 
greater veneration in the eyes of the community, the 
regulations of the Patimauk were devised, and were very 
likely brought, by a slow process, to the state of cou- 
pletenesB we see them at present. 

■■ JBlwugh Gaudama had nothing to do with the redaction 
of the booi^B I iUer examination, be is, neverthi .ess, the 
author of the principal and most important regulations. 

VOL. II. X 
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It u in the Thoots or instmctions he has delivered on 
difiEmnt occasions that we mnst search for discovering 
tile germ and origin of the principal points contained 
tile Patiniank and the Cambawa. At the condnaion of 
many of his instructions we find some hearers believing in 
him, and applying for admittance into the society of his 
disciples. When he approved of their dispositions, the 
applicants had but to renounce the ordinary pursuits of 
life, exchange their dress for the one regularly prescribed, 
and engage to live in a state of strict chastity : they then 
became at once members of the Thanga, without having to 
go through a prescribed ordeal. Faith in Buddha on the one 
hand, and on the other willingness to live in poverty and 
chastity, were the only requisites for obtaining admittance 
into the spiritual, family of Buddha. The applicants were 
obliged to live m poverty, and depend for their food on 
the alms they could procure by begging. Hence they 
were called Bickns, or mendicants. They had to wear a 
dress made with rags picked up in cemeteries and stitched 
together. They placed themselves under the guidance of 
Gaudama, and denied to themselves all sensual gratifi- 
cations. Such were the first and principal obligations 
imposed on the new converts who embraced a religious 
life. The Bickunies, or women who had embraced the 
holy profession, were gradually subjected to the same 
regulations. The minor details of the rule were intro- 
duced as consequences flowing from the general principles. 
This has been the work of time, and perhaps of one of 
the councils. „ 

It does not appear from 'the instructions of Gandama 
that tlie steps of the hierarchy were defined and fixed by 
him, as they have subsequently been. We remark in the 
assembly, the Bickus, or mendicants, constituting the great 
mass of the religious, then the Tlura, or, as the Burmans 
write it, MtUhera, the ancients, or members of the asseu.ily. 
distinguished by their age and proficiency in learning and 
virtue, and the Aryias, or those who had made the greatest 
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progresB in meditation and contemplation, and had entered 
into the current of perfection. 

It has been asked also whether those who had reached 
one wf the four Meggas — that is to say, who had become a 
Thantapan, a Sakadagam , &c. — were always members of the 
Thanga, and could not live in the world. From the tenor 
of certain passages in the life of Gandama we m that 
many pious laymen became Thautapan, Sakadagam, and 
even Anagam; that is to say, followed the three first 
Meggas, though they continued to live in the world. The 
father of Buddha, King Thoodaudana, the father of Batha 
and many others, reached one of the above-mentioned 
states, though they continued to follow the ordinary pur- 
suits of life. This fact deserves attention, because it shows 
that the institutions of Gaudama rested on a broad basis, 
and that a life in the world was not an obstacle to follow- 
ing the ways of perfection. 
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ON THE WORD “NAT.” 


In a note on the Nats, the writer, having expressed the 
opinion that the word “ Nat,” used by Bnnnans, was de- 
rived from the Sanscrit term Nath, which means lord. 
Major Phayre gave it as his decided opinion that the 
expression was a purely Burmese one, not at all derived 
from the Sanscrit. Leaving aside the etymological ques- 
tion, of which it may be said that adhuc suh judice l%s eat, 
we are happy to communicate to the reader the following 
reflections that have come from the pen of that dis- 
tinguished scholar, who is so intimately acquainted with 
all that relates to Buddhism. 

“The modem Burmans acknowledge the existence of 
certain beings which, for want of a better term, we will 
call ‘almost spiritual beings.’ They apply to them the 
name Nat. Now, according to Burmese notions, there are 
two distinct bodies or sygtems of these creatures. The 
one is a regularly constituted' company, if I may say so, 
of which Thagya Meng is the chief. Most undoubtedly 
that body of ‘Nat’ was unknown to the Burmans until 
they became Buddhists. Those are the real Bewah or 
Dewata. 

“ But the other set of Nats are the creatures of 
indigenous system, existing among all the \jdld tribes 
bordering on Burmah, The acknowledgment of these 
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beings constitutes their only toorahif. On these groands 
I consider that the Bnrmese acknowledged and wor- 
'^hipped such beii^ before they were converted to 
Buddhism. 

“Now, if they acknowledged such beings, they, no 
doubt, had a name for them, similar in general import to 
the ‘ fairy, elf,’ and so on among the inhabitants of Britain 
for beings of a quasi-spiritual nature. I may observe 
there is a complete analogy in the state of Bnrmese belief 
in the existence of such beings and that which prevailed 
formerly in Europe, and some remnants of which may be 
found even now existing among the uneducated I mean 
that before the Anglo-Saxon tribes were converted to 
Christianity the belief in fairies and elfs was universal. 
With Christianity came a belief in a different order of 
spiritual beings, and with that a new name derived from 
the Latin, angel. This is somewhat analogous to the 
state of things among the Burmese before and after their 
conversion to Buddhism. 

“But to return to the Burmese. They, when they 
received Buddhism, appear to have generally retained 
their vernacular name for the beings called in Pali Dewa. 
Why this should be done is certainly not apparent. Why 
have the English and all Teutonic nations retained the 
ancient name EvU, and spirits, though they adopted with 
Christianity a new term for good spirits generally * I 
allude to the term Demi, which, there is no doubt, is 
philologically connected with that Pali word Dew-a or 
Dev-& 

“Begarding the meaning of the word Nat in Pali, I 
have no Pali dictionary, but I have the ordinary Oordoo 
Dictionary, which includes all ordinary Sanscrit words. I 
find there the Sanscrit word ‘Nath,’ and the meaning 
rendered ‘ master, husband, lord.’ There is nothing to 
^Bow that it refers to any supernatural being, but is only a 
term of reSpect As such it might in Pali be made appli- 
cable to Nats, In Bnrmese, the people who believe in 
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Nats seldom use that word, but some honorific phrase. 
Some fishermen I knew quarrelled about their shares in a 
pool of water. In the case they constantly referred txf 
the share of the ‘ Ashing-gyee,’ who was no other then the 
presiding Nat of the said pool.” 
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